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Format 

Categories, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles, monographs, and all 
works; and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface 
type. No italics are used. A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface 
type. In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to а minimum, 
other items, such as foreign words and phrases, йге not in special face. Quotation marks 
are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular 
way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article or monograph immedi- 
ately follows the title, the journal or monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the 
abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. All monograph abbrevi- 
ations are prefixed by the designation Моп/. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. 'The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Gen- 
erally the subject categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, 
theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, 
it is listed under the authors’ names. Beowulf and central religious works, such аз the 
Bible, are listed separately. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly 
indexes, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles ànd monographs abstracted 
and includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear frequently in 
the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the name Shake- 
speare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. Titles of all primary literary 
works mentioned are listed under the name of the author. і 


The automation of the AES Index in 1966 makes feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. 
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Professor John B. Shipley, Editor-in-Chief 
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Department of English 
University of Illinois at Chicaga Circle 
Box 4348 
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Categories : 

Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 
special] sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they 
appear in the journal Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: 
Authors Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, 
Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. The category Particularism and Region- 
alism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), 
or Southern literature (Regionalism). The category will be used for articles that cover 
more than one period. 


GENERAL ; 

General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Education, Literary 
Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and the Other Arts, Prosody, Research 
Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, 
Translation) 

General II. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose, Humor and Satire, Folklore, Travel Literature) 


ENGLISH 
English I. Particularism and Regionalism 
English П. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 
English III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 
English IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 
English V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances, Anglo-Latin, 
General) 
"English VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 
English VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 
English VIII. Romantic 
English IX. Victorian 
English X. Modern 


AMERICAN 
American І. Particularism and Regionalism 
American П. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 
American ІП. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 
American IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 
American V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
American УІ. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 
American VIL Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 
American УШ. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 

The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is.a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and Janguage. Celtic languages and literature are also included in this section. . 
Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not closely identified with Irish culture. This category will, of course, include all 
writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 
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GENERAL 
I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Literary Theory 
1. Rosales, Rodulfo S. Тһе Tribalization of the Genre, SLURJ, 2:2, June 1971, 293- 
314. Literary theorists often break the triangle of writer, reader, and work into an 
overemphasis on one, which is narrow-minded. Modern man's needs have gone beyond 
the linear and fragmented traditions of the recent past; he demands a new tribalizing 
wholeness. An inclusive view of the genre as existing in itself, the reader, and the 
author contributes to the new wholeness of our times. —R.D-B. 


Theory of Criticism 
2. Cunningham, J. S. The Art of Rising in Criticism, Delta, No. 49, Win. 1971, 4-11. 
Recent criticism is of four types. All are full of abstruse jargon and consider the text 
itself, independent of life and meaning. The morphemo-typologist sees only morphemic 
components; the psycho-geneticist discovers unconscious meanings the better for their 
being undemonstrable; the interrelational. hyperverbalist deals with the ambiguities of 
language; and the genre detector finds innumerable aspects of genres. —R.D-B. 


Ш. LANGUAGE 


History 
3. Blaicher, Günther. Two Eighteenth-Century Antedatings, N&Q, 19:10, Oct. 1972, 
374. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu used the phrase "lowness of spirits" in a letter 
(1727) 12 years before the earliest citation in OED; the cognate phrase "low spirits" 
similarly antedates the earliest OED citation. The compound adjective "kill-time" 
dates from at least 1743, when Dr. George Cheyne used it in a letter to Richardson; 
OED dates its unique citation 1899. —]J.S.P. 


Linguistics 
4. Funk, Wolf-Peter. Adjectives with Negative Affixes in Modern English and the 
Problem of Synonymy, ZAA, 19:4, 1971, 364-386. In modern English there are at 
least four prefixes (un-, dis-, in-, non-) denoting negativity. As "a language cannot for 
a long time afford such an extravagance as four different formative elements denoting 
the same thing," it seems probable that these prefixes are not fully synonymous. —W.E. 


5. Meyer, Hans Joachim. Die Richtungsvarianten von “ap” im Kontext mit Verben, 
ZAA, 19:4, 1971, 387-408. By analyzing the directional and local distribution, three 
semantic variants of up ("height," "vertical," "distance") шау be isolated. А final 
formulation of the structure of the variants of up, and their contextual distribution, 
however, has to be based оп а semantic analysis of the verbs. (In German) —W.E. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Subjects 
6. Borowitz, Helen Osterman. Visions of Salome, Criticism, 14:1, Win. 1972, 12-21. 
Baudelaire familiarized the French symbolist poets and artists with Poe's tales by 
translating them, thus extending their influence so that Poe gave direction to the 
movement. Four illustrations concentrate on the kind of womanly power found in 
Salome which is portrayed as that of the femme fatale by the artists. Decadent heroes 
of writers such as Wilde were haunted by the “blood and passion" relating to such 
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a heroine. The artificial was preferred to the natural by the symbolists who, like Poe, 
produced through mystery an indefiniteness which Edmund Wilson (Axel's Castle, 
1947) saw as confusion "between perceptions of different senses" and "between the 
imaginary world and the real" [The article is illustrated with pictures of the “four 
illustrations" mentioned above: Gustave Moreau's "Salome Dancing Before Herod" 
and “Apparition”; and Odilon Redon’s “Vision” and "Apparition."] --М.Т.Н. 


Fiction 


7. Johannesson, Eric O. The Problem of Identity in Strindberg's Novels, SS, 34:1, Feb. 
1962, 1-35. Because of the nature of Strindberg's novels, they have never received 
the recognition which has been accorded to his dramas. His novels do not create their 
own "world" as the novels of Dickens do, nor is Strindberg a conscious craftsman like 
Henry James. He is subjective, and, like autobiographical novelists in general, he, not 
his works, is the focus of interest. His sense of self being deficient, he had great interest 
in problems of identity. The modern novel, he thought, requires vacillating, disin- 
tegrated characters. Strindberg can be seen as a forerunner of D. H. Lawrence. 


8. Friend, Beverly. Virgin Territory: Women and Sex in Science Fiction, Extrap, 
14:1, Dec. 1972, 49-58. A few authors who have treated women in science fiction 
have achieved something beyond the scope of mainstream writing. John Wyndham 
attacks society's interpretation of woman's role in Consider Her Ways; the irrationality 
of the human male when presented with phenomena, particularly those containing the 
female principle, outside his moral experience is treated in Philip Farmer's My Sister’s 
Brother and Theodore Sturgeon's Venus Plus X; and in The Left Hand of Darkness 
Ursula Le Guin presents a male hero whose response to a race where the two sexes 
have been fused is one of openness to the race's essential humanity which ultimately 
leads to & sense of man's essential incompleteness. —W.R. 


9. Mumper, Mark. 8Е: A Literature of Humanity, Extrap, 14:1, Dec. 1972, 90-93. 
Robert J. Barthell errs in assuming that science fiction must be about science. .[Science 
Fiction: A Literature of Ideas, Extrap, 13:1, Dec. 1971, 56-63 (AES, 16:6, Feb. 1973, 
1544).] Science fiction is an attempt to portray human reactions to the world view of 
modern man as formed by his physical awareness of the nature of things. It incor- 
porates the values of any possible world view in its substance. Literary standards or 
the traditional role of the hero were not integrated in early science fiction because its 
writers were working for pulp markets whose rates did not permit the development of 
a polished style and realistic characters. —W.R. 


10. Newell, Kenneth B. Science Fiction and the Merging of Romance and Realism, 
Extrap, 14:1, Dec. 1972, 6-12. The main stream of modern science fiction flows from 
H. G. Wells, whose merging of realism and romance was part of a general literary 
movement which included Thomas Hardy and Joseph Conrad. This perspective enables 
the critic to locate science fiction as a genre more accurately and to view in a new 
way the tendency of modern science fiction (for example, Harlan Ellison’s I Have No 
Month, and I Must Scream) to avail itself of devices of the 19th-century romance, part 
of its natural heritage. —W.R. 


11. Wolfe, Gary K. The Limits of Science Fiction, Extrap, 14:1, Dec. 1972, 30-38. 
As art, science fiction is probably in its adolescence; but it has unlimited potential. It 
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is critically immature and strategically unwise for its defenders to interfere by imposing 
arbitrary rüles and attacking human and literary values as irrelevant to the genre. 
Rather the genre should be defined by examining such characteristics as its preoccupa- 
tion with the possible effects of a limited concept (for example, artificial intelligence) 
and its use of the monster, the rocket ship, and the city as icons which trigger the 
reader's sense of wonder. М —W.R. 


Poetry 
12. Slessor, Kenneth. The Quality of Magie, Southerly, 31:4, 1971, 249-255. The 
unknown element is the magic quality that makes poetry memorable, and poetry does 
not have to bave meaning in order to have this quality. The ME lyric The Bailey 
beareth the Bell Away and E. A. Robinson's Luke Havergal are deep and moving 
poetry even though the lack of background information makes them almost meaning- 
less. Neither does poetry have to have religious, aesthetic, reformist, sociological, or 
moral purpose. Gilbert's song about the First Sea Lord's apprenticeship is banal, yet 
several lines in it contain the “elemental spine-tickling magic" of real poetry. —O.M. 


13. Slessor, Kenneth. Modern English Poetry, Southerly, 31:4, 1971, 272-280. English 
poetry is based on image, but the poet who uses traditional imagery he has not felt is 
dishonest. Through rhythm the poet urges his reader to delve into levels of con- 
sciousness. Eliot did this superbly in The Waste Land. Experiments in free-verse 
rhythms have been frequent since Whitman: Cummings used them to express nonsense, 
and Harold Monro made his rhythms into perfect expression in his Underworld. Poly- 
phonic prose became a way to reveal mental states in Eliot’s Hysteria. Successful 
experiments in rhyming appear in Wilfred Owen with assonance; in Jack Lindsay with 
analyzed rhyme; and in Slessor with repetitions of syllables. Poetry has a lawless 
beauty; orthodoxy and experiment meet in its innovations. О.М. 


Humor and Satire 
14. Bloom, Edward A. Sacramentum Militiae: The Dynamics of. Religious Satire, 
SLImag, 5:2, Oct. 1972, 119-142. Religious satire has been attacked as a contradiction 
because it erodes the unifying principles of Christianity; it has been defended as 
ethical in motive and useful in correcting extremes in belief. It causes discomfort 
because it challenges traditional assumptions, yet it can protest absurd ideas and 
practices. From Lucian to Joyce, religious satire is a mixture of skepticism and 
authority, doubt and piety, questioning and affirmation, brotherhood and corruption, 
comedy and tragic discovery. eS) ‘i ---А.Е.М/. 


ENGLISH 
IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


15. Grupenhoff, Richard L. The Lord Mayors’ Shows: From their Origins to 1640, 
TStu, 18, 1971/2, 13-22. Тһе Lord Mayors' shows were based in governance of the 
City of London. By 1215 King John had given the trade guilds the right to elect and 
install a mayor, and by Edward II's decree all citizens of London were required to be 
members of guilds. The installation for mayor became such an elaborate festival that 
it absorbed the midsummer shows usually held on the feasts of St. John the Baptist 
and Sts. Peter and Paul. The final evolution called for playwrights, and such writers 
as Munday, Dekker, Middleton, Heywood, Jonson, Webster, Squire, and Taylor were 
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hired. These festivities largely disappeared after the 16th century in spite of the 
attempts of Thomas Jordan and Elkanab Settle to revive them in the 17th century. 
ГА list of texts on microfilm in the Ohio State U. Theatre Collection follows.] —-A.LD. 


V. MEDIEVAL 


` Old English 
16. Bahr, Dieter. Altenglisch “isig” (BEOWULF, Zeile 33), ZAA, 19:4, 1971, 409- 
412. The OE adjective isig means "covered with ice" as a contextual analysis of its 
occurrence in Beowulf confirms. It is used iń connection with Saturn, the planet that 
was thought to be very cold. The misinterpretation of isig as "advancing quickly" by 
Holthausen (Zum Beowulf, Anglia Beiblatt, 14:3, Mar. 1903, 82-83) and others is. due 
to their belief that King Alfred's translation of Beowulf is literal. (In German) —W.E. 


Middle English 
17. Higdon, David Leon. Diverse Melodies in Chaucer’s GENERAL PROLOGUE, 
' Criticism, 14:2, Sp. 1972, 97-108. The temporal and metaphysical margins of The 
Prologue are determined by songs as the pilgrims are played out of "towne" by the 
Miller's bagpipe after "melodye" made by the "smale foweles" begins The Prologue. 
Tension results from the opposition of the concords and discords. Chaucer used music 
imagery frequently to signal a character's moral state, which coincides with St. John 
Chrysostom's idea that as a mire attracts swine and aromas attract bees, so demons are 
attracted to licentious songs, but spiritual chants sanctify the mouth and mind with 
spiritual grace. St. Augustine expanded this idea with further instructions about 
musical science and divine rules on harmony. Тһе Prologue involves three groups of 
pilgrims: the first contains harmony, singing, and dancing; the second produces loud 
noise and discord; and the third remains silent, showing an open hostility to music. The 
three attitudes are morally significant, and a sound hierachy which embraces sublime 
harmonies along with crude noises is established. —M.T.H. 


18. ApRoberts, Robert P. Love in the FILOSTRATO, ChauR, 7:1, Sum. 1972, 1-26. 
Though Chaucer's Troilus is self-contained and can be understood without knowledge 
of its source, an analysis of the Filostrato puts it into proper perspective. Chaucer has 
muted the sensuality of his source. Boccaccio's characters recognize the immorality of 
their actions, but know that clandestine love produces greater intensity of desire than 
the "free access provided by marriage." Criseida's willingness to enter into the secret 
affair is honest and noble. She prefers exchange and "exile" to the Greek camp to 
eloping, which would betray the affair, sully her reputation, and “remove the restriction 
which keeps Troilo’s love so intense.” —T.W.R. 


19. Conlee, John W. The Meaning of Troilus’ Ascension to the Eighth Sphere, ChauR, 
7:1, Sum. 1972, 27-36. Though a majority of Mss read "seventh" rather than “eighth” 
sphere at the end of the Troilus, the latter has been accepted as correct by modern 
editors. It derives from the pagan concept of immortality in which the hero's soul 
ascends to the sphere of the fixed stars and achieves a vision of the truth. This is 
mingled with Christian meanings associated with the number eight in medieval 
numerology. Both concepts involve the purification of the soul and the subsequent 
acquisiton of knowledge. —T.W.R. 


20. Cotton, Michael E. The Artistic Integrity of Chauce?s TROILUS AND CRIS- 
EYDE, ChauR, 7:1, Sum. 1972, 37-43. Overemphasis of either psychological realism 
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or moral allegory in this work leads to a distortion of meaning. Analysis of dominant 
image-themes in the last two books indicates that these interpretations are equally 
important because of Chaucer's integration of character and symbol. Cosmic images 
and those of Hell and torment are closely connected with the Fortuna theme and with 
other images of change and instability. This pattern, rather than the false emphases 
mentioned above, reveals the artistic integrity of the poem. —T.W.R. 


21. Gallagher, Joseph E. Theology and Intention in Chaucer’s TROILUS, ChauR, 7:1, 
Sum. 1972, 44-66. In this poem the problem of worldly love vs. Christian sin is best 
seen as the expression of the traditional medieval idea of sin: the willful pursuit of 
temporal things even though reason knows them to be inferior. Reason and will 
establish the dynamic of the poem; its philosophical vision intensifies as the love pro- 
gresses. At last, reason recognizes that will has made a false choice. This is supported 
by the Retraction, which confesses that the Troilus might lead one to sin. Although 
the moral of the conclusion flows logically from the reason’s intensifying vision, it 
consists of an inclination of the author’s will radically different from that found 
throughout the body of the poem. —T.W.R. 


22. Taylor, Willene P. Supposed Antifeminism in Chaucer's TROILUS AND CRIS- 
EYDE and Its Retraction in THE LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN, XUS, 9:1, Sp. 
1970, 1-18. Chaucer was neither anti-feminist in Troilus nor pro-feminist in The 
Legend. The narrator of Troilus, except in the Epilogue, is enamored of Criseyde. 
The chronological confusion in Book V, which creates the false impression that 
Criseyde’s degradation is swift, is consistent with the narrator’s tenderness toward her; 
he cannot dwell on her slow descent into infidelity. When Chaucer speaks in his own 
voice in the Epilogue, he warns women to beware of false men, and he has Troilus blame 
himself for his idolatrous worship of Criseyde. That Chaucer’s palinode in The Legend 
is a pose is substantiated by his use of exaggeration and irony in relating stories of 
faithful women. m —A.D. 


23. Donaldson, E. Talbot. Chaucer and the Elusion of Clarity, E&S, 25, 1972, 23-44. 
Chaucer, particularly when writing about females, frequently juxtaposes incompatible 
statements or comments. This tactic has the effect of drawing the reader into the tale, 
forcing him to give it his own interpretation—to write his own story, so to speak. 

—S.A.W. 


24. Kirby, Thomas А. Chaucer Research, 1971: Report No. 32, ChauR, 7:1, Sum. 
1972, 67-83. [This article lists current research, completed projects, desiderata and 
miscellany, and publications (both books and articles).] —T.W.R. 


25. Manning, R. J. A Note on Symbolic Identification in Henryson’s ORPHEUS AND 
EURYDICE, SSL, 8:4, Apr. 1971, 265-271. The striking thing about this work is the 
cooperation between the fable and the moralitas; the reader’s attention is directed away 
from the moralitas as the purpose of the work to the fable itself. Henryson’s identifi- 
cation of Orpheus with the rational soul becomes evident before it is made overt in 
the moralitas. When Eurydice wanders alone, the sensual soul is set free without 
reason overruling and guiding her. But when the rational leads and rules the sensual, 
“perfyt luve" thrives. —7.1.В. 


26. Noll, Dolores L. THE TESTAMENT OF CRESSEID: Are Christian Interpre- 
tations Valid? SSL, 9:1, July 1971, 16-25. Rather than exemplifying Christian moral 
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standards, Henryson's poem portrays a love universe which copies the medieval cos- 
mological scheme. The poem is built upon courtly love premises, and the code of love 
is not symbolic of the code of the church. Cresseid's condemnation of her, promiscuity 
with Diomeid fits courtly love morality, not Christian morality. Her warning to lovers 
is basically anti-feminist: she castigates the unfaithfulness of women. Тһе narrator's 
moralitas is not concerned with sexual immorality in the Christian sense, but rather 
with the courtly love sin of infidelity. —Z.J.B. 


27. Forstater, Arthur, and Joseph L. Baird. “Walking and Wending”: Mankind’s 
Opening Speech, TN, 26:2, Win. 1971/72, 60-64. Internal evidence from The Castle 
of Perseverance indicates that Mankind's opening speech is progressional, with each of 
its four parts being delivered before one of the four main scaffolds. The first stanza is 
Spoken in the south before Caro skaffold; then the direction of walking and wending 
is clockwise, moving from south to west to north to east; finally the four scaffolds 
before which Mankind speaks remain open to view. —M.D.F. 


28. Langdon, Harry М. Staging of the Ascension in the Chester Cycle, TN, 26:2, 
Win. 1971/72, 53-60. Most scholars have mistakenly attempted to develop one produc- 
tion scheme for all of the cycle plays. Probably the most challenging staging demand 
was the ascension, or its opposite, a descent from above. Christ's halt in mid-air to 
converse with the disciples below and two angels above in the Chester Ascension is not 
found in the Ascension plays of the Wakefield, York, and N-Town Cycles. Since this 
ascension could not be presented from the wagons, there is justification for believing 
that machinery employed for several plays was placed in position so that several wagons 
could use it in turn. —M.D.P. 


29. Markland, Murray F. An Observation of Humor and Pathos in the English Mystery 
Plays, TA, 26, 1970, 24-34. In the Old Testament stories of Cain, Noah, and Abraham 
and Isaac events are seen almost exclusively with reference to divine values; obedience 
to God is their dominant theme. The emphasis in Christianity on human as well as 
divine values made it possible for the writers of the mystery plays to show something of 
response to divine command and complexities of human choice. Tension between 
human motives and divine values, present in Christianity, created opportunities for 
introducing humor (the Noah plays) and pathos (the Abraham and Isaac plays). Belief 
in a merciful God precluded the development of either a purely comic or tragic mode. 

—A.G. 


30. Schlauch, Margaret. Polynices and Gunnlaug Serpent-Tongue: A Parallel, E&S, 
25, 1972, 15-22. Lydgate presented the story of Eteocles and Polynices in his Siege of 
Thebes, where it is related to Chaucer's Knights Tale. Lydgate’s source was a French 
prose version of Statius's Thebaid in which sympathy lies with the treacherously slain 
brother. This same sympathetic tone is found in a contemporary Icelandic work, 
Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu, in which the hero is slain by another warrior, who is already 
fatally wounded. The Icelandic poem probably has no source relationship with the 
others, but is an example of an analogous story arising in two very different civiliza- 
tions. —S.A.W. 


31. Talbot, C. H. Dame Trot and her Progeny, E&S, 25, 1972, 1-14. Chaucer's Dame 
Trot had many forerunners in medieval Italy and France. There is evidence that these 
"female practitioners of the-art of healing" were often superior to male physicians, 
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though they suffered a great deal from male unwilingness to accept them on equa! 
terms. Many had the courage to defend their practice in the courts and to demand the 
right to carry on their healing art. —S:A.W. 


СЕ: Item 33. 


VI. RENAISSANCE | 


Adam Abell 


32. Stewart, Alasdair M. Adam AbelPs ROIT OR QUHEILL OF TYME, AUR, 44:4, 
Aut. 1972, 386-393. This unpublished chronicle merits attention because of Abell's 
use of scripture, historical facts, anecdotes, epigrams, and proverbs to establish his 
interpretation of history and his views of moral issues. Before Shakespeare, he recounts 
the story of Lear and the legend of Macbeth, with observations on witchcraft. He 
includes one of the first foreign mission reports in Scots and reports popular interest in 
blood-thirsty scandal. His point of view is- that of a Jedburgh Franciscan, and his 
chronicle lacks the usual court or university vantage. He offers.a “grass roots” inter- 
pretation of the world. [Illustrated] —Е.А.В. 


William Dunbar 
33. Jack, Ronald D. S. Dunbar and Lydgate, SSL, 8:4, Apr. 1971, 215-227. Dunbar's 
debt to Lydgate has been under- and overestimated. P. Н. Nicolls (William Dunbar As 
a Scottish Lydgatean, PMLA, 46, 1931, 214-224, and Lydgate’s Influence on the 
Aureate Terms of the Scottish Chaucerians, PMLA, 47, 1932, 516-522) ignores the 
clear links between Lydgate's Reson and Senuallyte and Dunbar's Goldyn Targe, A 
Wicked Tunge and Lydgate's Of Deming, Evil Marriage and Dunbar's The Twa Maryit 
Women and the Wedo. Overestimations, however, do more to distort the relationship 
between the two poets. Nicolls's awareness of similar traditions and the common use 
of conventional phrases are not sufficient to establish a: comparative link, since there 
are vast differences in form and technique. —ZJ.B. 


George Herbert 

34. Low, Anthony. Herbert's JORDAN (I) and the Court Masque, Criticism, 14:2, 
Sp. 1972, 109-118. In Herbert's anti-court poetry the masque is: an evanescent expres- 
sion of vanity, and details focusing on a painted chair and God as King emphasize 
authority symbols. Herbert attacks the use of allegory to serve earthly royalty and 
elevates the masque to serve a heavenly king. He addresses poetry to God rather than to 
a painted chair, and in criticizing masque elaborations, parodies the form; he moves 
from questions, doubts, ornateness, and appearances to answers, certainties, simplicity, 
and realities. The turn in the ending line is comparable to the final couplet of a sonnet 
by Shakespeare and to that of a pastoral elegy. "But it also closely resembles the hinge, 
the sudden revelation of order and light, at the climax of a Jonsonian masque." 

—M.T. Н. 


Thomas Hobbes 
35. Woodfield, Richard. Hobbes on the Laws of Nature and the Atheist, RMS, 15, 
1971, 34-43. Consideration of the atheist illuminates the role of God in Hobbes's 
philosophy and especially in his treatment of obligation. Hobbes thought that the 
order of the universe proves the existence of God. The laws of nature are absolute 
because of God's irresistible power... Тһе atheist can discover the laws of nature, but 
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since he denies the existence of an irresistible power, he finds no absolute obligation to 
obey those laws. Consequently, he is а fool because he: believes he has the right to 
violate the very laws he recognizes. |—DSZ. 


Sir David Lindsay 


36. McDiarmid, Matthew P. Sir David Lindsay's Report of the Sack of Carrickfergus 
1513, SSL, 9:1, July 1971, 40-47. One important incident in The Historie and Testa- 
ment of Squyer William Meldrum (c. 1550) has: not been verified: the delay by the 
Scottish navy, while on the way to help Louis XII of France, in order to phinder 
Carrickfergus. Indirect references in the meticulous Annals of the Four Masters and 
Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, however, give sufficient cause for 
accepting Lindsay's account, and the reference to "the injury done" must refer to the 
"sack of Carrickfergus. Pm --2. J.B. 


Christopher Marlowe 


37. . Podis, JoAnne M. The Concept of Divinity in DOCTOR FAUSTUS, TA, 27, 
1971-1972, 89-102. Faustus's dilemma is that he can fully accept neither his own 
view of God nor that of traditional Christianity, represented in the speeches of the 
Good Angel the Old Man, and the Second Scholar, for whom God is merciful and 
loving. For Faustus, God is wrathful and punitive. Тһе essentially pagan God of the 
Prologue, jealous and malevolent, is related to Faustus's conception. Mephistopbeles's 
definition of God in terms of absence and loss is but another interpretation of the God 
of Christianity. Faustus is damned not because God is wrathful or malevolent but 
because he cannot believe that God is merciful. Thus Marlowe affirms the Christian 
conception of a merciful but just God. . AG. 


John Milton 
38. Leitch, Vincent B. The Landscape of Hell in PARADISE LOST, Book I, XUS, 
9:2, Fall 1970, 26-30. In this work Hell is a moral state of being and a concrete place. 
As a place, it is symbolic of the inhabitants’ psychic torture and is less picturesque than 
Dante’s Hell. Through visual and auditory imagery a sense of concreteness is established. 
Much of its imagery contrasts with that found in Heaven later: The construction of 
Pandemonium, at first a contrast to the appalling landscape, is seen to bave associa- 
tions with insubstantiality and futility. —A. D. 


39. Hunter, William B., Jr. Response to a Note on Milton and Common Prayer, 
AN&Q, 10:8, Apr. 1972, 117. In Milton’s Meditations and SONNET XIX (AN&Q, 
10:1, Sept. 1971, 7-8) Benjamin W. Griffith has suggested that this sonnet is related to 
Psalm 123, which the Book of Common Prayer directs is to be read on the Tuesday 
after the fourth Sunday after Trinity Sunday, and that Milton composed the poem near 
this date in 1655. However Milton probably would not have been following the -daily 
reading suggested in the Prayer Book, which was illegal at that time. Further, the 
Prayer Book did not prescribe certain psalms for particular days; at that time all the 
Psalms were read every month. —D.G.M. 


Shakespeare p 
40. McCollom, Wiliam G. “How All Occasions” (HAMLET, 1V,1v.32-66), TA, 26, 
1970, 97-104. The Hamlet of the fourth major soliloquy is essentially the Hamlet 
already shown. He alternates between reflection and. intense feeling, expresses admira- 
tion and contempt for those who can act rashly, condemns himself for inaction, and 
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seeks to understand why he has not carried out his father's command. Though he 
believes he has the "will" to kill Claudius, the speech tells us the action would violate 
his nature. His inability to kill in cold blood derives from moral values he cannot 
relinquish. It is because he cannot reconcile murder with “godlike reason” that we 
pity and admire him. ---А. а. 


41. Bellringer, A. W. The Welsh Scene in Context: King Henry IV, Part I, Mabon, 
1:5, Sp. 1972, 39-49. Just as the Falstaff scenes are necessary to give “imaginative 
roundness” to Henry IV's world, so the Welsh scenes of Act III with their "comic 
poignancy” are thematically important. It is not what the “Welsh world with its wild- 
ness and natural magic" actually contributes but what it suggests that is important. 
Structurally the Welsh scene separates the world of Falstaff from the "serious" world 
in which Hal gives a preview of what he is to become. —S.A.W.. 


42. Ingram, William. “Enter Macduff; with Macbeth’s Head," TN, 26:2, Win. 
1971/72, 75-77. Іп An Interpretation of Shakespeare (Citadel, 1948) Hardin Craig 
argued unequivocally that the “Armed Head" of the first apparition in Macb., ГУ, was 
meant to symbolize Macbeth's own decapitation in the final scene of the play. 
Modern productions invariably present Macbeth bareheaded in his fight with Macduff, 
thus undercutting the intent of the text. Since Macbeth is probably not armed when 
he meets the witches in the fourth act, the connection between the armed head of the 
apparition and his own head at that moment would not be made by Macbeth or the 
audience. In V.iii when Seyton dresses Macbeth for combat, the helmet, even more 
than the head, ought to be the same as in the apparition, so that the audience notices 
the resemblance between the armed head of the apparition and Macbeth's. --МІОР. 


43. Willson, Robert F., Jr. Burlesque Tone in A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
or the Play from Bottom Up, LHR, No. 13, 1972, 115-127. The performance of the 
Pyramus and Thisbe play confirms the burlesque tone that appears throughout Dream. 
Тһе quarrels of the four lovers and the changing of partners, their puppet-like behavior, 
confusion of senses, and bombastic sentiments establish a ridiculous atmosphere, much 
of which is echoed іп the concluding interlude. The rehearsal of the mechanicals in 
the forest reflects adversely on the seriousness of the lovers’ affections. Titania's dotage 
over the transformed Bottom is a parody of goddess-mortal love poems. Only Theseus 
reveals insight. —A.D. 


44. Hale, Paul V. The Castle of Grief in RICHARD П, LHR, No. 13, 1972, 128-140. 
Imagery of grief and sorrow occurs 150 times in R. П. Richard's and the Queen's use 
of this imagery is often associated with stylized posturing and an inability to face 
reality. In contrast, Gaunt's speech on his deathbed and.the Duchess of York's dis- 
traught feelings for her son do not employ such imagery glibly. Richard's emphasis on 
grief does humanize him and creates pity by keeping his shortcomings as a monarch 
and the necessity for his deposition in the background. —AÀ.D. 


45. McDowell, John H. Spectacular Effects in THE TEMPEST, TStu, 1 18, 1971/2, 
46-54. John Moore's prompt book for the production of The Tempest at Burton's 
Theatre, New York, Apr. 11, 1854 (now in the Folger Shakespeare Library), reveals 
that cloth was used to portray the water in the ship-sinking. Likely, that cloth was 
agitated by boys backstage using whalebone sticks. The realistically constructed ship 
could be dismantled by stage hands pulling ropes, and the collapsed hulk, then almost 
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flat, covered by a sea-green stage cloth. Thus, the ship-sinking was an attempt at 
detailed realistic effects. —A.I.D. 


46. Hurstfield, Joel. The Paradox of Liberty in Shakespeare's England, E&S, 25, 
1972, 57-82. Shakespeare praised independence rather than liberty in the modern 
sense. From his day his countrymen, realizing that stability is a prerequisite for true 
liberty and freedom, have worked to create what is now called a welfare state—a 
society in which freedom flourishes because individuals have created the necessary 
basic economic and social stability in which it can live and grow. —S.A.W. 


47. Johannesson, Eric O. SYNDABOCKEN: Strindberg's Last Novel, SS, 35:1, Feb. 
1963, 1-28. Like Prospero in Shakespeare's Temp., a work he loved, Strindberg in Syn- 
dabocken (Scapegoat) seeks to rise above suffering and forgive his enemies by seeing life 
as a stage play. In En blà Bok, a book of essays published before the novel, Strind- 
berg's reflections on Shakespeare throw light on his conception of the man. Shake- 
speare illustrates his idea of the writer as scapegoat; the true poet must sacrifice him- 
self to his work. He cannot live a life of purity and beauty, since he creates villains and 
must speak in their defense. Shakespeare's compassion, charity, acceptance, and 
resignation, as well as his high and low comedy, had a profound influence on 
Syndabocken. К —M.E.M. 


48. Knight, W. Nicholas. Shakespearean Signature in the Folger? SRO, 5-6, 1970/71, 
111-117. “Тһе recent discovery of further authenticating features in, and possible 
historic correlation for, the Folger Shakespeare signature supports those who hold 
Shakespeare's contact with law and figures in jurisprudence to have been intimate and 
learned." —].W.F. 


49. Mehl, Dieter. Visual and Rhetorical Imagery in Shakespeare's Plays, E&S, 25, 
1972, 83-100. Shakespeare frequently used heraldic and emblematic tableaux as visual 
metaphors to delight the educated. For the less well-read and for those spectators 
beyond earshot, some plays yielded much of their meaning through careful arrange- 
ment of spectacle. A study of Shakespeare's reinforcement of the verbal element 
through visual imagery could lead to a better understanding of the drama of his age 
and help modern producers in their search for meaningful form. —S.A.W. 


50. Brown, John Russell. Originality in Shakespeare Production, TN, 26:3, Sp. 1972, 
107-114. Today originality usually consists in producing Shakespeare as a dramatist 
of “themes,” “ideas,” or “worlds.” As Peter Brook has noted in We are All Menaced 
(Flourish, 2:1, 1968, 7), Shakespeare the dramatist has provided “structures” for per- 
formance that can be made to "work" in various modes. Originality in Shakespeare 
production is intellectual, single-minded, and theatrical То break down the “wali” 
between stage and auditorium, theatrical magic must now be used blatantly, we: are 
told. But theatrical magic can be seen as the efforts of a director to create his own 
play. It is easier to invent trickery than it is to work with the text. —M.D.P. 


51. King, T. J. Shakespearean Staping, 1599-1642, SRO, 5-6, 1970/71, 30-35. An 
examination of play texts and prompt copies provides valuable information about early 
English stages and staging. Two useful approaches to research would be study of the 
architectural evidence available in towns where the King's Men played and of actual 
performances being done in authentic settings. o0 М.Б, 
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52. Evans, G. Blakemore. The New Houghton Mifflin Text and Some Problems for 
Textual Research, SRO, 5-6, 1970/71, 60-62. [This article is a brief report on Complete 
Works of Shakespeare (1971).] —J.W.F. 


53. McManaway, James G. Opportunities for Shakespearean Research, SRO, 5-6, 
1970/71, 1-7. One can suggest several directions in which Shakespearean scholarship 
may proceed: research on English playhouses; study of prompt-books, adaptations of 
Shakespeare’s plays, and iconography; computer-generated scholarship; criticism; and 
textual and bibliographical research. —].W.F. 


54. Spevack, Marvin. А New Concordance: Research Opportunities, SRO, 5-6, 1970/ 
71, 46-51. The computer can provide fresh insights into Shakeseare's language in 
general or into specific plays, such as Macb. and Ham. —J).W.F. 


55. Widmann, R. L. The Computer and Editing Shakespeare, SRO, 5-6, 1970/71, 
53-59. [This paper discusses some of the problems and successes . . . encountered in 
using a computer to assist with historical collation of multiple editions of" Dream.] 

—J.W.F. 


56. Woodson, William C. THE NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE, 
SRO, 5-6, 1970/71, 63-69. This edition, which Horace Howard Furness began over 
а century ago, was continued by his son and is now about to be completed under the 
sponsorship of MLA. —].W.F. 


57. Elton, W. R. Shakespearean Work in Progress, SRO, 5-6, 1970/71, 70-110. [This 
compilation lists the work of 301 scholars from 24 countries and includes a ten-pagé 
index of topics and subjects.] —J.W.F. 


58. Elton, W. R. Shakespeare and Renaissance Intellectual Contexts: A Selective 
Annotated List, 1968-1969, SRO, 5-6, 1970/71, 138-151. [This annotated bibliography 
includes articles, dissertations, and books, and is subdivided into 18 categories including 
Economic-Social Contexts, Rducational, Ethics, Historical, etc.] —J].W.F. 


Cf.: Item 68. 


Sir Philip Sidney 
59, Buxton, John. Sidney and Theophrastus, ELRen, 2:1, Win. 1972, 79-82. In his 
method of description Sidney was influenced by the first 23 of Theophrastus's charac- 
ters and by comic or satiric descriptions only. —M.R. 


: Edmund Spenser 
60. Johnson, William C. Rhyme and Repetition іп Spense?s AMORETTI, XUS, 9:2, 
Fall 1970, 15-25. Spenser used rhyme and verbal repetition for special effects. Rhyme- 
repetition is often used for homonymic word play, unity of imagery and meaning, and 
а musical effect. Rhyme-links and verbal repetition in successive or near sonnets support 
their present numbering. The first three sonnets are particularly tied to the last three. 
[A list of the key words repeated in the sonnet sequence is presented.] —AÀ.D. 


Thomas Vaughan 
61. Crashaw, Eluned. Thomas Vaughan, Magician, AnR, 1:1, Sp. 1970, 93-97. For 
Vaughan, Henry's twin brother, magic was akin to philosophy and closely allied with 
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revealed wisdom and religion. In his definition of magic was included a practical 
application of knowledge that would help man overcome the Fall, —A.LD. 


Drama 


62. Levin, Richard. Some Second Thoughts on Central Themes, MLR, 67:1, Jan. 
1972, 1-10. The tendency to analyze Elizabethan plays in terms of a central theme 
seems misleading. Volpone, for instance, has been read in terms of at least 12 themes, 
each considered “central” by its proponent. The themes proposed become ever broader 
and less meaningful, reduced in many cases to clichés of simplistic morality. By 
overemphasizing central themes some critics are reducing the most complex literary 
works to the status of a morality play or a philosophical essay. Such emphasis obscures 
the complexity of unique characters “sharing and calling out to our common humanity.” 

—S.A.W. 


63. Putt, S. Gorley. An Argumentative Muse: A Background for the “University 
Wits,” E&S, 25, 1972, 45-56. Acquaintance with the courtly love tradition and the 
interlude gave the pre-Shakespearean London theater the training its writers and audience 
needed. The romance and the interlüde developed the reader's and viewer's taste for 
psychological argumentation. Тһе ішегінде particularly gave the general audience 
training in listening to closely reasoned, witty argumentation such as was furnished by 
Lyly, Peele, Kyd, Greene, and Marlowe in the 1580's. —S.A.W. 


64. Rowan, D. F. The Tiring-House Wall and the Galleries in the Second Blackfriars: 
Two Points in Dispute, TN, 26:3, Sp. 1972, 101-104. Richard Hosley's thesis in А 
Reconstruction of the Second Blackfriars (The Ellzabethan Theatre, ed. David Galloway, 
Macmillan of Canada, 1969) that the tiring-house was built completely inside the 
Second Blackfriars and that the galleries were stepped seems unlikely because of 
architectural complications. Тһе tiring-house wall was probably 66 feet from the 
north wall of the theater, and the tiring-house proper outside this dimension rather 
than inside. Additionally there were three galleries; the height of the first gallery was 
probably between 10 and 11 feet, with its floor at stage level, 3 or 4 feet above the 
floor of the pit. —M.D.P. 


65. Shapiro, Michael. What We Know about the Children's Troupes and thelr Plays, 
SRO, 5-6, 1970/71, 36-45. [This "discursive bibliography" is an attempt "to lead 
scholars and critics interested in the children's troupes and their plays to the relevant 
scholarship of the past 40-odd years, and . . . to suggest some possibilities for further 
research."] —J.W.F. 


Poetry 
66. Parfitt, G. A. E. Renaissance Wombs, Renaissance Tombs, RMS, 15, 1971, 23-33. 
The words “tomb” and “womb” are frequently linked by Renaissance poets even where 
no rhyme is required. A topos shared by a variety of poems allows an evaluation of 
the poets' capacities to realize the potential of that topos. Five degrees of complexity 
in the use of the "womb:tomb" link appear: serious but plain use is made of the 
topos; little significant use is made of it; witty use is made of it, but the wit serves no 
higher function; it is almost literally true of the situation; and the full dynamism of 
the topos is realized. Thus we can discriminate between such poets as Lovelace, 
а rather casual amateur, and Crashaw, whose wit is Mua a to “bar on the great 
Christian mysteries. і 2222 —D SZ. 
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General 


67. Jayne, Sears. Some Tools for Research in the Intellectual History of the English 
Renaissance, SRO, 5-6, 1970/71, 8-29. То learn what Elizabethans thought about 
almost any subject, one should consult reference sources for continental works as well 
as the STC. The most useful guides to research are subject bibliographies, library 
catalogues, commonplace books, and lists of continental books before 1600. —J.W.F. 


68. Millward, Celia. Pronominal Case in Shakespearean Imperatives, Lang, 42:1, 1966, 
10-17. Іп Elizabethan English, particularly Shakespearean, pronouns in imperative 
constructions without correlation to the age, sex, or social status of the speaker are 
used frequently. Most authors have assumed that no distinction is made in Shake- 
spearean English between the nominative and oblique cases of second person pronouns 
used with imperatives. The data show that a case distinction between "thou" and 
“thee” does exist in the ampere but that no such distinction exists for "ye" and 


“you” - І --М.Е.М. 
ЖЕ RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
Joseph Addison 
Cf.: Item 93. 
Robert Bage 


69. Faulkner, Peter. A Roman Camp in a Fourth Author? N&Q, 19:10, Oct. 1972, 
381. Bage probably drew from Richard Graves’s The Spiritual Quixote (1773) for the 
episode in his Hermsprong (1796) involving an antiquary whose judgment on an 
archaeological matter is proven wrong. Scott and Peacock seem to have been indebted 
to Bage for similar scenes in The Antiquary (1816) and Crotchet Castle (1831) respec- 
tively. [See Stuart Piggott, The Roman Camp in Three Authors, REL, 7:3, July 1966, 


21-28 (AES, 11:7, Sept. 1968, 2383).] l : —J.S.P. 
George Berkeley 
Cf.: Item 168. f 
James Boswell 


70. Lustig, Irma S. Boswell at. Work: The 6 A uimadyéridonis? « on Mrs. Piozzi, MLR, 
67:1, Jan. 1972, 11-30. Boswell’s pre-publication revision of his Life of Samuel John- 
son seems to have given him little trouble. However the 25 pages dealing with Mrs. 
Thrale show an extraordinary amount of excision, substitution, and softening of tone. 
The personal attack is related to the publication of her Anecdotes. Most of her unflat- 
tering comments on Johnson are refuted and the anecdotes retold in such a Way as to 
bring credit upon him. John Courtenay helped Boswell with the first revisions, but 
galley revisions indicate that responsibility for the changed tone is primarily Boswell's. 

His. hostility to his rival is obvious, the changes all being to Johnson's credit with a 
superficial effort made to protect the lady's reputation. —S.A.W. 


NP Colley Cibber 
71. Frushell, Richard C. Сіһһег 1743 Birthday Ode and SOME ADVICE TO THE 
LAUREAT, N&Q, 19:10, Oct. 1972, 374-375. This poem by "M. N.,” in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Dec. 1743, should be recognized as part of the war on the dunces. 
Cibber's Ode on.His Majesty's Birthday appeared in that same periodical the preceding 
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month, following Pope's completed Dunciad by only a few weeks. For many, Cibber's 

ode seemed to justify Pope's crowning of him as chief dunce. —J.S.P. 
John Dryden 


72. Sweney, John R. The Religion of Lady Elizabeth Howard Dryden, N&Q, 19:10, 
Oct. 1972, 365. Edmund Malone's suggestion (1800) that Dryden's wife had been a 
Catholic а long while is corroborated in a letter (1693) by Cardinal Philip Howard, 
now in the Bodleian Library, calling her husband a convert to Catholicism but referring 
to her as a practitioner of the faith. [A footnote records, "this letter has been long 
known."] —]J.S.P. 


Daniel Defoe 


73. Key, Donald. Defoe’s Sense of History іп A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE - 
YEAR, XUS, 9:3, Win. 1970, 1-8. Most modern scholars are correct in referring to 
this work as a historical novel. Defoe’s wide reading in history, his earlier practice in 
writing historical tracts and semi-historical narratives, and his investigation of the 
source materials dealing with the plague qualified him to write such a book. His first 
person eye-witness narrator creates an illusion of authenticity and immediacy. А com- 
parison with Pepys's Diary shows no place where Defoe seriously deviates from the 
facts. Pepys revealed a broader historical context, whereas Defoe focused exclusively 
on the plague. —A.D. 


George Etherege 
74. Hume, Robert D. Reading and Misreading THE MAN OF MODE, Criticism, 14:1, 
Win. 1972, 1-11. If this play is to be considered a moral satire, we must ask in the 
manner of Rymer what the moral is. “Presumably we are to learn (1) that you 
shouldn't dress like a French ѓор and parade like a peacock; (2) that a young woman 
shouldn't sleep with а man she isn't married to; and (3) that if you debauch enough 
young ladies, you will ultimately be rewarded with one who is wittier, prettier, and 
above all, wealthier.” Despite the prevalence of sex comedies in the mid-1670's, we : 
cannot assume that the audience approved Etherege's play. Dobree (Restoration 
Comedy, Oxford U., 1924) thought Etherege's works inadequate with regard to moral 
stimulus. Authoritative historical studies cast doubt on the play's realism, There is 
little action and much scandal, but the satire is not serious. Still, the play can be 
enjoyed as were oder Restoration comedies in spite of lacking social and moral 
relevance. —M.T. H. 


Henry Fielding ae 
75. Hunter, J. Paul. Fielding’s Reflexive Plays and the Rhetoric of Discovery, SLImag, 
5:2, Oct. 1972, 65-100. Fielding’s plays help us understand his consciousness, concern 
with ambiguities of action, and reflexiveness. His rehearsal plays focus on the authorial 
process and the audience’s response and discuss philosophical and epistemological 
questions. Theatrical metaphors suggest varieties of experience, raise questions about 
identity, and comment on current affairs. His reflexiveness is more about response 
than creation; what is seen is not always the whole truth. Fielding found the drama 
too limited because the dramatist failed to render his meaning verbally and had to fall 
back on action. — - . : —A.E. W. 


John Gay 
76. John Bull. Business Calls Me from the Plains, Delta, No. 50, Sp. 1972, 22-35. 
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The two versions of Gay's Rural Sports reveal something of the conflict between town 
and country traditions in 18th-century England, and of Gay's own development and 
conflict. of loyalties. Partially written in the pragmatic and realistic tradition of 
Virgil’s Georgics, the first Rural Sports (1713) showed Gay's bitterness about the court 
and his lack of patronage, as well as his essentially aristocratic attitude. In 1720, when 
he had received patronage, he revised the poem for an aristocratic instead of a middle- 
class audience, eliminating satire of the aristocratic world into which һе was now 
adopted. f —R.D-B. 


William Hogarth 
77. Klinger, Mary F. THE RAKE’S PROGRESS: А New Dramatic Version of William 
Hogarth's Prints, N&Q, 19:10, Oct. 1972, 381-383. A dramatic version of this work 
discovered in the British Museum, seems to have been written "between Sept. 1778 
and June 1780." The authorship is uncertain. The dramatic work is “а morality ballad 
opera," expanded from Hogarth's eight scenes to 15, and is a "simplistic moral state- 
ment" that contrasts with Hogarth's “complex moral vision." —].S.P. 


Samuel Johnson 


78. Adler, Jacob Н. Notes on the Prosody of THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES, 
SLlmag, 5:2, Oct. 1972, 101-117. This work demonstrates that Johnson was more 
conservative than Pope in his poetic practice, but less conservative than his prosodic 
theory suggests. His theory and practice coincide only in his use of the hiatus; in all 
other techniques his practice is more liberal than his theory. —A.E.W. 


Junius 
79. Cordasco, Francesco. The Mercantile Library (Philadelphia) Collection of the 
Letters of Junius and Related Materials, N&Q, 19:10, Oct. 1972, 383. "Over 20 
percent of the [John Edmands] collection" of Juniana at the Mercantile Library (now in 
the Rare Book Department of the Free Library of Philadelphia) "seems to have been 
dispersed or lost.” Particularly distressing is the presumed loss of а three-volume 
"collection of articles and clippings . . . about Junius." —]J.S.P. 


Henry Mackenzie 
80. Jenkins, Ralph E. The Art of the Theorist: Rhetorical Structure in THE MAN 
OF FEELING, SSL, 9:1, July 1971, 3-15. Mackenzie's novel should be viewed 8s a 
theoretical description of the man of feeling, designed to educate the public in the 
virtues of sentiment. Mackenzie suggested that the work might be called a sermon. 
Through use of pointed contrasts, he seeks to convince the reader that Harley, in spite of 
naiveté, gullibility, impracticality, and tender disposition, is more to be admired than 
the man of the world. Major contrasts include the virtuous countryside and the sinful 
city, aristocrats of sensitivity and pert insensitive coxcombs. "Тһе reader is encouraged, 
like Harley, to hold worldly values in sentem and to be an example of trust, 
sympathy, and puiintiropye —ZJ.B. 


James Марвазй 
81. Dunn, John J. James Macpherson's First Еріс, SSL, 9:1, July 1971, 48-54. 
Although Fragments of Ancient Poetry (1760) was given а warm reception, Macpher- 
son's first published epic, The Highlander (1758) was completely ignored. Despite its 
patriotic appeal, the poem had little originality and was technically inadequate. It 
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foreshadows some of the characteristics of Ossian: the setting in Scotland in the remote 
past, the central action of defending the homeland against Scandinavian invaders, and, 
the uniform simplicity of characters. However the total artistic effect of the two 
works is vastly different; The Highlander is obviously the work of an inexperienced 
writer. —ZJ.B. 


Alexander Pope 


82. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. Pope's Satiric Use of Nature, SLImag, 5:2, Oct. 1972, 
39-52. Pope used nature for complex satiric purposes, showing how human modes of 
action affect our understanding of natural process. The Epistle to Burlington is his 
most extended satire on the relationship between perception and action, where man 
reduces nature to make it comprehensible and consequently reduces himself. Nature 
provides a standard of order presenting man with aesthetic and ethical possibilities and 
revealing the limitations of human action. —A.E.W. 


83. Gabriner, Paul. Antedatings, Postdatings and Additions from Pope’s Letters for 
O.E.D., N&Q, 19:10, Oct. 1972, 370-373. [A list of words taken from Sherburn’s 
Correspondence of Alexander Pope (Clarendon, 1956) supplements their citations in 
OED.) —J.S.P. 


Lord Rochester 


84. Weinbrot, Howard D. The Swelling Volume: The Apocalyptic Satire of Roches- 
ters LETTER FROM ARTEMISIA IN THE TOWN TO CHLOE IN THE COUNTRY, 
SLImag, 5:2, Oct. 1972, 19-37. This work shows Rochester’s mastery of satire. It is 
an example of apocalyptic or revelatory satire, which depicts a terrible situation leading 
to destructive results. The poem pictures "venal and murderous women, stupid or 
foolishly clever men, the mere memory of what heavenly love could be, and the hellish 
actuality earthly love has become." It proclaims the triumph of Hell through such 
conventions as the reluctant correspondent, the fine lady, and the wit and the fool.. 
: —A.E.W. 


Lord Shaftesbury 
85. Meyer, Horst E. Egbert Sanger, Eighteenth-Century London Bookseller: Some 
New Facts, N&Q, 19:10, Oct. 1972, 365-366. Publication (1712) of Jean Le Clerc's 
comments (in translation from the French) on Shaftesbury's Characteristics and other 
of his writings reveals that Sanger's bookselling business in Fleet Street continued into 
1712 instead of only to 1711. Thomas Micklethwaite, Shaftesbury's London literary 
agent, seems to have proposed the translation and publication of this Extract in English, 
but we do not know who did the translating. Typographical peculiarities suggest that 
John Darby, Jr., printed it. —J.S.P 


William Shenstone . 
86. Lyons, N. J. L. William Shenstone, Mary Graves and Mrs. Delany, N&Q, 19:10, 
Oct, 1972, 379-380. Shenstone seems to have been in love with Graves, whom he first 
met іп 1736; but according to Mary Delany’s diary, Graves did not like him—if the 
suitor referred to in the diary was he (as details of his personality suggest it was). 
Delany thought the marriage would be a good one for Graves, who eventually chose 
someone else, and Shenstone never married. (Graves was the sister of Richard, the 
author of The Spiritual Quixote.) ` —J.S.P. 
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Frances Sheridan 
87. Sheldon, Esther K. Frances Sheridan’s Comedies: Three Stages in the pees 
ment of her Comic Art, TA, 26, 1970, 1-23. Sheridan’s third and last play, A Journey 
to Bath (1765), of which only ‘the first three acts survive, was an advance over her 
earlier plays. The Discovery (1763), although successful on the stage, contained exces- 
sive pathos, and The Dupe (1763), which failed, contained low language and a harsh 
picture of humanity. In A Journey she achieved a genuinely comic tone. Garrick gave 
defects in plot construction as his reason for rejecting A Journey for performance, 
which is evidence that the play was then complete. | —A.G. 


Tobias Smollett 
88. Korte, Donald M. Smollett’s ADVICE AND REPROOF: Apprenticeship in Satire, 
SSL, 8:4, April 1971, 239-252. The links between these satires indicate their impor- 
tance in Smollett's literary development. The poet-satirist and his cynical adversary, 
the "Friend," come to life as characters in later novels: Greaves, Bramble, Pickle, 
Fathom, and Ferret. Also recurring in the novels are themes and motifs, satiric butts, 
conventions, modes, and structures. —Z.J.B. 


89. Rousseau, G. S. Controversy or Collusion? The “Lady Vane” Tracts, N&Q, 19:10, 
Oct. 1972, 375-378. Internal evidence suggests that Dr. Hill wrote three anonymous 
tracts (1751) attacking the credibility of the Lady Vane episode in Peregrine Pickle 
(Chap. 88); Hill is thought to have authored The History of a Woman of Quality: or, 
the Adventures of Lady Frail, published a few weeks before Pickle and purporting to 
give the truth about Lady Vane. Contemporary readers would have wondered which 
version was authentic, and iere pamphlets could have been intended to stimulate interest 
in the question. —J.S.P. 


Laurence Sterne 
90. Houlahan, Michael O. William Warburton and TRISTRAM SHANDY: An Ігопіс 
Source, N&Q, 19:10, Oct. 1972, 378-379. Warburton's written advice to Sterne "to 
laugh in good company, where priests and virgins may be present" is echoed ironically 
in the famous windowsill episode of Shandy, where Sterne parodies his mentor's very 
words, addressed here to a priest and a virgin—Yorick and Toby respectively. —J.S.P. 


Jonathan Swift 
91. Ryley, Robert M. Gulliver, Flimnap's Wife, and the Critics, SLImag, 5:2, Oct. 
1972, 53-63. Gulliver's vindication of Flimnap's wife ought to be interpreted as a 
comic passage illustrating that Swift was as inconsistent in depicting Gulliver's intellect 
as he was his character. Тһе work should be read as pluralistic with an inconsistent 
voice created for different situations by rhetorical techniques. This passage shows that 
no single critical method can be used to interpret Gulliver. —A.E.W. 


James Thomson " Í 
92. Bell, A. S. Three New Letters of James Thomson, N&Q, 19:10, Oct. 1972, 367- 
369. In two letters (1725 and 1729) to his early patron Sir William Bennet of Grubet, 
Thomson deplores the degenerate literary taste of the age, reports his own employment 
as a tutor, acknowledges his gratitude for Bennet's patronage while soliciting it for The 
Seasons, and praises him for his public-spiritedness in retirement. _ VSP. 
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93. Cohen, Michael M. James Thomson and Addisons LETTER FROM ITALY, 
N&Q, 19:10, Oct. 1972, 366-367. Two octaves in Thomson's handwriting from the 
British Museum Add. Mss collection (Alan D. McKillop, Some Heroic Couplets by 
James Thomson, MLN, 73:1, Jan. 1958, 12-14 [AES, 1:2, Feb. 1958, 173) are a 
redaction of Addison's Letter from Italy. Antitheses within the lines suggest Thomson's 
*holistic view of nature and civilization" found in both Liberty and The Seasons. Bor- 
rowings of phrase and idea reveal his debt to Addison's poem. —].S.P. 


William Warburton 
Cf.: Item 90. 


E Prose 
94. Tucker, Susie I. Biblical Translation in the Eighteenfh Century, E&S, 25, 1972, 
106-120. The early translators of the Bible, Mudge, Percy, Lowth, and Wakefield, 
attempted to make the scriptures clear, simple, correct, and elegant. In a large number 
of cases, their word choice anticipates that of the N.E.B. Changes of meaning and con- 
notation, however, have left these translations inadequate today. —S$.A.W. 


Humor and Satire 
95, Carnochan, W. В. Augustan Satire and The Gates of Dreams: A Utopian Essay, 
SLImag, 5:2, Oct. 1972, 1-18. Augustan satire is a continuous struggle between the 
realms of dream and waking, and the realism of Augustan satire is more like a night- 
mare than ordinary reality. It was the assertion of a "synchronic, fictional present," 
and today we are returning to modes of satire that occur in a "dream-present" and 
are repeating the Augustan experience. —A.E.W. 


General 


96. Fawcett, Trevor. Early Norwich Newspapers, N&Q, 19:10, Oct. 1972, 363-365. 
Investigations supplementing Roy M. Wiles's Freshest Advices: Early Provincial News- 
papers in England (Ohio State U., 1965) reveal that before 1720 there were at least 
six newspapers in Norwich and probably seven: the Post, Gazette, Postman, Courant, 
and Transactions of the Universe, plus one or two whose names are not known. [The 
note concentrates on the years 1710-1719.] І ——].8.Р. 


97. Rosenfeld, Sybil. A Study іп Retirement, 1660-1700, E&S, 25, 1972, 101-105. 
One aspect of the “self-contradictory variety" of the Restoration period is illustrated by 
the group of important men who found their greatest pleasures in country life. To this 
group belong Halifax, Temple, Evelyn, and Algernon Sidney. In retirement they found 
the Horatian ideal—conversation, reading, study, leisure; though Nature gave them no 
Wordsworthian moral instruction, it did give them "tranquillity, security, and inward 
peace." (0 —S.A.W. 


УШ. ROMANTIC 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
98. D'Avanzo, Mario L. Coleridge’s Wedding-Guest and Marriage Feast: The Biblical 
Context, UWR, 8:1, Fall 1972, 62-66. The Wedding-Guest and marriage feast, as 
unifying devices, derive from Christ's parable about salvation and the faithful Christian's 
way into the kingdom of God found in Matthew 22 and prefigured in The Song of 
Solomon. The Mariner, unworthy to enter into the wedding feast, remains at the door 
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as a prophet to teach the Wedding Guest, whose muteness parallels the “speechless” 
demeanor of the guest without a wedding garment in Matthew. Тһе last stanza sug- 
gests that the Wedding-Guest cannot remain a shallow, conventional, worldly person, 
like the materialistic, hostile Jews of the parable in Matthew, thanks to the Mariner's 
influence. —R.C.P. 


John Galt 
99. Jones, Linda Bunnell John Galt An Additlon to His Bibliography, SSL, 9:1, 
July 1971, 55-58. Galt's series of five essays for the New Monthly Magazine (1829 and 
1830) is omitted from all bibliographies. Although the series is signed only with the 
initial “А,” a letter from Galt to Cyrus Redding, then sub-editor of the magazine, gives 
evidence of Galt's authorship. Тһе essays relate Galt's experiences іп New York. 
Although Lawrie Todd is set in New York, and the two works reveal a similar admira- 
tion for Americans, the essays were more widely read than the novel. —7.].В. 


James Hogg 

100. Eggenschwiler, David. James Hogg's CONFESSIONS and the Fall Into Division, 
SSL, 9:1, July 1971, 26-39. Better than any other novel of its time, this work explores 
one of the central problems of English romanticism: disharmony in the self which 
causes disharmony in society and all natural creation. The refusal to recognize man 
as both a spiritual and corporeal creature is the crux of the division. Spiritual charac- 
ters are contrasted with carnal, and the supposedly natural characters come closer to 
the resurrection of unity than do the spiritual ones. Robert, in part two, is possessed 
and controlled by the opposing fragments of his self. The division within leads to 
murder and psychological juggling. The way out of this nightmare world of psychosis 
and hatred begins with forgiveness, as revealed through several minor characters. 

—Z.J.B. 


Sir Walter Scott 

101. Ambrose, Mary E. LA DONNA DEL LAGO: The First Italian Translations of 
Scott, MLR, 67:1, Jan. 1972, 74-83. Scott’s early translators were leaders of the 
Romantic movement in Italy. The best of these, Giuseppe Indelicato, fared well at 
the hands of Italian reviewers, who saved their harshest remarks for Scott’s form— 
La Donna was not a classical poema or epic, but a romantic poem of no particular 
form. The poet-translators praise the original for its descriptive beauty, story, "local 
color, narrative vigor, and dramatic dialogue.” The poem shares these attributes with 
the novel, which shows that early 19th-century Italians enjoyed the novels and poems 
for the same reasons and did not appreciate the formal beauties of Scott’s poetry. 

—S.A.W. 


102. Wood, G. A. M. Sir Walter Scott and Sir Ralph Sadler: a Chapter in Literary 
History, Part IV, SSL, 8:4, Apr. 1971, 253-264. Editing of The State Papers of Sir 
Ralph Sadler was in process in 1806, but demands of one of the busiest periods of 
Scott's life delayed publication until 1809 and resulted in а carelessly produced, 
inaccurate work. The cavalier treatment of sources reveals the lax editorial standards 
of the time. Sadler received a mixed reception from the reviewers; some ignored it, the 
Quarterly Review was partially favorable, and the Edinburgh Review gave it the evalu- 
ation it unfortunately deserved. [For Parts I & П, see SSL, 7:1&2, July-Oct. 1969, 
11-20, and 3, Jan. 1970, 147-158 (AES, 14:9, May 1971, 2689 and 2690). For Part 
ІШ, see SSL, 7:4, Apr. 1970, 229-237.] —2Z.J.B. 
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103. Murdoch, J. D. W. Scott, Pictures, and Painters, MLR, 67:1, Jan. 1972, 31-43. 
Although Scott was not a connoisseur of painting, his knowledge of printing techniques 
enabled him to advise and further. the careers of several painters who illustrated his 
works; and the pictorial quality of his descriptive passages gave impetus to landscape 
painting, already popular in Scotland. He insisted that pictorial art, like literature, be 
judged by its success in speaking directly to the emotions rather than by its purely 
pictorial values. —S.A.W. 


Mary Shelley 
104. ‘Callahan, Patrick J. FRANKENSTEIN, Bacon, and the “Two Truths,” Extrap, 
14:1, Dec. 1972, 39-48. Through her portrayal of Victor Frankenstein Shelley rebuts 
Bacon's optimistic view, which was shared by the Enlightenment, that scientific 
investigation will render nature's secrets open to man's control, that no natural mystery 
is beyond the empirical method, and that all scientific research, however erroneously . 
directed, will work to the good of man. —W.R. 


William Wordsworth 

105. Bell, Arthur H. Wordsworth and the Stabilizing *Frame," XUS, 9:2, Fall 1970, 
9-14.. The word "frame" occurs 134 times in Wordsworth's poetry, which is surprising 
since the word is associated with the 18th century's faith in reason, with order repre- 
sented by the "universal frame." In The Prelude of 1805 "frame" held a conceptual 
importance of ordering external to internal flux. In his childhood, Wordsworth's inner 
frame of himself was nourished by the outer frame of Nature. Later, he was able to 

duplicate by imaginative acts "the structuring activity of nature's permanences.” He > 
differed from Locke in that the person and environment are not distinct but comple- 
mentary. The deterioration of Wordsworth's poetry after 1805 may have been caused 
by his inability to maintain an imaginative frame to stabilize his awareness of an 
increasingly brutal cosmos. —A.D. 


General 


106. Levy, Robert H. On the Pleasures of Forensic Rhetoric: Brougham and Gibbs 
in Rex v John and Leigh Hunt, RMS, 15, 1971, 85-102. On Sept. 2, 1810, John 
and Leigh Hunt published in the Examiner an article by John Scott which condemned 
corporal punishment in the British army. Тһе conservative attorney general, Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, prosecuted them for libel. Preoccupied with his own rhetorical ingenuity and 
magnificence, Henry Brougham, who defended the Hunts, lost the logical inference 
and compelling power of his argument in glibness. His bold gambles might have lost 
the case had his opponent not lacked public favor and emotional appeal. —D.SZ. 


IX. VICTORIAN 
Aubrey Beardsley 

107. Reade, Brian. The Beardsley Foreground, AnR, 1:1, Sp. 1970, 3-26. Art nou- 
veau, exemplified by Beardsley's work and characterized by a tendency toward a mix- 
ture of applied art and decoration, reflected changes occurring in late Victorian society, 
the "feelings and mental conditions" of which can also be observed in literature. 
Beardsley's work interacted with and was influenced by that of Whistler, the artist; 
Wilde, the writer; and Lane, publisher and co-founder of the Bodley Head. —A.I.D. 
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MET William Cox Bennett 
108. Meredith, Michael. The Two B's: Browning and Bennett, BrowN, No. 9, Fall 
1972, 9-16. Bennett was a popular poet of his day, had several occasions to meet 
Browning, and attempted to cultivate a friendship with the Brownings, who were amused 
at his persistence. In 1860 Bennett dedicated two poems to them and acknowledged the 
elder poet's genius. --Р.А.Н. 


109. Starzyk, Lawrence J. Emily Bronté: Poetry іп а Mingled Tone, Criticism, 14:2, 
Sp. 1972, 119-136. In Bronté’s poetry tranquil nature is mated to the tempest of the 
poet’s psyche. Inner dialogues of the mind produce drama engaging real and ideal 
worlds in conflict and disjunction. The argument is not Platonic and not of being; like 
Arnold's, it is of becoming, but her poetry differs from his in its stress on dissolution, 
denial, and annihilation in approaching self-identity. She is not a romantic because she 
cannot envelop her consciousness in the past but substitutes the moment of death 
which achieves her intuition of becoming. Her basic assumptions are that nature 
cannot suffice analogously for the self, ambivalence and indeterminacy are in the psyche 
and the physical world, and the only analogue is death. The death in her poetry is that 
realized by Catherine in becoming one with Heathcliff in Wuthering Heights. Coleridge's 
romantic agonies in Dejection Ode may be compared to Bronté's despair at losing the 
visionary radiancy. In her analysis of man's nullity God brings man into existence help- 
lessly and destines him for destruction; man is finite and limited in every way. He 
searches for identity transcending nature and self but is made aware of his nullity. 
Bronté’s poetry gives us "a penetrating insight into the radical fragmentation of the 
universe as envisaged by a remarkable woman." —M.T.H. 


Robert Browning 
110. Thompson, Leslie M. CHILDE ROLAND TO THE DARK TOWER CAME 
and the Gothic Tradition in Literature, BrowN, No. 9, Fall 1972, 17-22. Browning 
understood the widespread use of Gothic elements, and our awareness of them helps to 
put his poem in its proper perspective. The sense of dread, felt by contemporary and 
modern readers alike, is largely a result of the poem's "connotative gothic trappings." 
—P.A.H. 


111. Hancher, Michael. Тһе Beerbohm Caricature of Browning and The Browning 
Society, BrowN, No. 9, Fall 1972, 23-33. [The caricature is compared with an earlier 
pencil sketch by Beerbohm, and several people in the drawing are identified. Beerbohm 
probably used a photograph of Browning as his model.] —P.A.H. 


112. Maynard, John. Robert Browning to Mr. Moxton: А New Letter, BrowN, No. 
9, Fall 1972, 33-37. [This letter was probably written in Feb. 1841. It tells Browning's 
publisher about Pippa Passes and suggests the nature of their friendship. The letter 
is printed.] Е —P.A.H. 


The Brownings 
113. АБЫ Lucien L. The Annotations in Fannie Barrett Browning’s Copy of the 
May 1913 Sotheby Auction Catalogue, BrowN, No. 9, Fall 1972, 38-47. [The catalogue 
and annotations are гергіпіей.] І —P.A.H. 
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114. Williams, Marvin L., Jr. The Fannie Barrett Browning Collection at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, BrowN, No. 9, Fall 1972, 3-7. [The recently acquired F. B. Browning 
collection is described.] —P.A.H. 


Cf.: Item 108. 


. Charles Dickens 
115. Delany, Paul. BLEAK HOUSE and Doubting Castle, DSNL, 3:4, Dec. 1972, 
100-106. 'This work draws on the allegorical tradition of Bunyan and Spenser. 
Krook's house is a geographic and symbolic place as well as a magical witch's den 
corresponding to Doubting Castle, Giant Despair's home in The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Visitors to Krook's house are tempted by, or succumb to, despair. Yielding to despair 
leads to literal or figurative suicide or madness. While Dickens does not consider 
despair а sin, as did Bunyan, he sees resistance to it as а virtue. Refusal to enter the 
Doubting Castle of Chancery, to acquiesce in one's own ruin, and to heed the Lord 
Chancellors of the world, defeats despair. Qo—LJ.D. 


116. Cohn, Alan M., and William D. Faulhaber. The Dickens Checklist, DSNL, 3:4, 
Dec. 1972, 123-126. [The article is an annotated listing of recently published primary 
and secondary Dickens materials.] —L.J.D. 


Lady Elizabeth Eastlake 
117. Robertson, D. A., Jr. Queen Victoria's Lady Novelists: The Lady who reviewed 
JANE EYRE, GGrC, 12, Feb. 1970, 2-10. An article in the Quarterly Review (Dec. 
1848) praising Vanity Fair and severely criticizing Jane Eyre, was written by Elizabeth 
Rigby (later Lady Eastlake), who was the Quarterly's only female contributor for some 
years. [Her biography, including her long sojourns in Germany and Russia and her 
entrance into the social, intellectual, and literary circles of London and Edinburgh, is 


set forth.] "Victorian intellectual woman and . . . great lady [she] became . . . a 

Custodian of the Standard" and savaged the "rebel with freak genius but no under- 

standing of the world." —J.B.S. 
George Eliot 


118. Fernando, Lloyd. Special Pleading and Art in MIDDLEMARCH: The Relations 
between the Sexes, MLR, 67:1, Jan. 1972, 44-49. Dorothea’s relationship with Lydgate 
deserves more critical attention than it has received; that with Ladislaw, less. The 
former is critical to one of the book’s themes—the “myth” of ideal couples—standing 
as it does between Casaubon’s and Lydgate’s failed marriages. Eliot emphasizes the 
fact that trivial occurrences frequently prevent “ideal” unions from reaching fruition. 

—S.A.W. 


W. S. Gilbert 
119. Boyer, Robert D. No Offense Intended: W. S. Gilbert and the Victorian Public, 
TStu, 18, 1971/2, 65-74. In the Victorian age, theater attendance was not considered 
proper for "nice" people, though the upper classes attended opera and classical theater, 
and the lower classes burlesque and music hall offerings, until the advent of Gilbert 
and Sullivan. The theater building had declined as a result of decreased patronage, so 
that London lacked suitable theaters until the building of the Savoy was completed. 
Gilbert avoided censorious materials, protected his performers, and avoided even the 
slightest amount of scandal associated with the company or its performances. —-A.I.D, 
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3 Е Thomas Hardy 
120. Willis, Irene Cooper. Thomas Hardy, CLQ, 9:5, Mar. 1971, 266-279. The 
faults of Hardy’s style in the posthumous Life give an impression of human nature as 
a and a victim of an unjust Fate—probably reflections of his ыы outlook on 
e —J.G.P. 


121. Tarleck, Robert D. Existential Failing in TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES, 
CLQ, 9:5, Mar. 1971, 256-259. Hardy wished to demonstrate that Tess’s self-sacrifice 
is no substitute for the exercise of choice. Her refusal to confront reality is a denial of 
the rich possibilities of human existence. —J.G.P. 


122. Giordano, Frank R., Jr. Thomas Hardy’s THE THREE TALL МЕМ, СІ, 9:5, 
Mar. 1971, 247-256. Hardy revised and expanded his Two Tall Men into The Three 
Tall Men before publishing it in Winter Words. An examination of the rough draft 
shows much about Hardy's craftsmanship, style, and objectives in metrical experimen- 
tation. —J.G.P. 


123. Cassis, A. F. Self-Revelation in Hardy's Early Love Poems, CLQ, 9:5, Mar. 1971, 
260-266. An examination of these poems demonstrates: that Hardy's personal experiences 
lay behind them. —J.G.P. 


124. Cary, Richard. A Calendar of Thomas Hardy Correspondence, CLQ, 9:5, Mar. 
1971, 280-295. [This record takes into account approximately 500 letters by, to, and 
about Hardy.] : —J.G.P. 


125. Merry, Edwin D. THOMAS HARDY AND THE BARRENS, CLQ, 9:5, Mar. 
1971, 245-247. [The article prints Merry's poem.] —J.G.P. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
126. McDaniel, John М. The “Blight” in Hopkins’ SPRING AND FALL: A Reinter- 
pretation, XUS, 9:3, Win. 1970, 16-20. The question posed in ll. 3-4 of this poem 
suggests an alternative reading for death as "the blight man was born for" in 1. 14. This 
reading implies that Margaret—and by extension, man—is concerned with the transience 
of the external world to the exclusion of the transcendence of God. The imagery of 
leaves in Hugh of St. Victors Homily ІХ in Patrologia Latina, which Hopkins may 
have used as a source, supports such an interpretation. It is also in accord with 
Hopkins's Catholicism and the state of transcendence in his other poetry. —A.D. 


Vernon Lee (Violet Paget) 
127. Ormond, Leonee. Vernon Lee as a Critic of Aestheticism іп MISS BROWN, 
СІ, 9:3, Sept. 1970, 131-154. Lee was a severe critic of the aesthetic movement of 
the 70's and 80's centered in the Fitzroy Square Group; which included Ford Madox 
Ford, Alfred O'Shaughnessy, Justin MacCarthy, Fiona MacLeod (William Sharp), 
Henry Kingsley, and Edmund Gosse. George Du Maurier satirized the movement in 
Punch, and Lee's.novel conveyed her scathing opinions of the movement and its 
devotees. —J.G.P. 


128. Cary, Richard. Vernon Lee's Vignettes of Literary Acquaintances, CLQ, 9:3, 
Sept. 1970, 179-199. Percy Lubbock [no citation] wrote that "it was impossible to 
control or to civilize Vernon Lee." Her caustic vignettes were often impulsive first 
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impressions. [Some of her comments on Thomas Huxley, Swinburne, Shaw, Stevenson, 
the Rossettis, Pater, Edmund Gosse, and Henry James аге reproduced.] —J.G.P. 


129. Cary, Richard. Violet Paget to Sarah Orne Jewett, CLQ, 9:4, Dec. 1970, 235- 
243. Lee wrote two letters (Apr. 29, 1907, and Oct. 25, 1907) to Jewett remarking on 
the death of Madame Therese Blanc (Bentzon) and the problems of oo Lee’s An 
English Writer’s Notebook on England in America. —]J.G.P. 


130. Ormond, Richard. John Singer Sargent and Уа Les CLQ, 9:3, Sept. 1970, 
154-178. Recently discovered letters (1870-84) from Sargent to Lee give new insights 
into their long friendship, which began when they were children of expatriates living 
in Europe. : —J.G.P. 


John Ruskin 


131. Shapiro, Harold I. THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE: Ruskin's іседі 
for MODERN PAINTERS, RMS, 15, 1971, 70-84. Ruskin's early writing shows how 
romantic poetry led him to break away from the 18th-century critical notion of the 
"picturesque." In the series of articles, The Poetry of Architecture, Ruskin sees the 
architect's function as the embellishment of the landscape to create a picture. conducive 
to melancholy, but he suggests the contradictory opinion that a work of art is the 
objective counterpart of the artist's frame of mind. This second view gradually displaced 
the first as Ruskin recognized that the picturesque theory limited the emotional content 
of art. The conviction that art is primarily expressive rather than imitative. led him 10 
appreciate the "pathetic fallacy" as a primary poetic vehicle until late in his life. 


—D.S.Z. 
General | 
СЕ: Item 107. 
X. MODERN 
Max Beerbohm 
Cf.: Item 111. 
Anthony Burgess 


132. Connelly, Wayne C. Optimism in Burgess's A CLOCKWORK ORANGE, Extrap, 
14:1, Dec. 1972, 25-29. Without Chap. 7 in Part III—omitted in recent American 
editions—A Clockwork Orange is totally distorted; in its longer form, like Huckleberry 
Finn and The Catcher in the Rye, it is a tale of adolescence. In Chap. 7 Alex grows 
up, looks back on his old self, sees the limits of his earlier absurdist vision, and chooses 
to accept life and pass into maturity. P : : —W. R. 


Joseph Conrad. 
133. Saveson, John W. The Moral Discovery of UNDER WESTERN EYES, Criticism, 
14:1, Win. 1972, 32-48. Conrad, influenced by Nietzsche, has rehabilitated the devil in 
this "work. Words pertinent to Russian temperament in the novel are "cynical," 
"mystical," and "resignation," and these attributes of the soul do not coalesce well in 
nationalities or human beings. Conrad's attitude must be separated from its analytical, 
Nietzschean quality in order to appreciate the *moral commentary" upon the. subjects 
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of fate, autocracy, and Samaritanism. Conrad compares types of morality, but he is 
not as emancipated as Nietzsche and his discovery is that of the "moral phenomena 
indigenous to a master-slave society, surviving in modern Russia." (^7 —M.TH. 


Walter de Ja Mare 


134. Pritchard, R. E. Sweet Cheat, THE COMPLETE POEMS OF WALTER DE LA 
MARE, Delta, No. 48, Mar. 1971, 25-31 (геу.-агі., Faber, no date given). .De la Mare's 
poetry, although conventional and mild, will outlast many more currently famous poets, 
although he never outgrew the vague nostalgia and aestheticism of the end of the 19th 
century. His themes are beauty and the transience of life. He fears maturity and life 
and avoids honest self-study. —R.D-B 


T. S. Eliot 
СЁ: Items 216 and 285. 


Wiliam Empson 
135. Page, C. H. Professor Empson’s “Sanitary Efforts’: Part 1, Delta, No. 49, Win. 
1971, 28-30. [This bibliography of Empson's works from 1963 through 1971 is 
prefatory to an article to be published, and is meant "to bring up to date" Peter Low- 
bridge’s An Empson Bibliography in The Review (Oxford 1).; Мо. 6-7, June 1963 
63-73] | "врв. 


John Fowles 
136, Kane, Patricia. The Fallen Woman as Free-Thinker in THE FRENCH LIEUTEN- 
ANT'S WOMAN and THE SCARLET LETTER, NCLit, 2:1, Jan. 1972, 8-10. There 
are several similarities between the stories of Sarah Woodruff and Hester Prynne. 
Fowles and Hawthorne choose as settings societies other.than their own, and the 
societies are restrictive. In both cases, superior intellectual capabilities are tied to 
passionate natures, and it is through transgressions of the sexual code that the women 
develop intellectual independence. The authors are more concerned with the women's 
unconventional thoughts than with their behavior. —J.M.D. 


Harley С. Granville-Barker_ . v e 
137. Nickson, Richard. Granville-Barker Playwright, TA, 27, 1971-1972, 22-39. 
Granville-Barker's plays reflect his adherence to the canons of realism, which he 
regarded as the "dominant dramatic movement" of his time, and his belief that a play- 
wright could realize his subject only by writing in the "commonly accepted convention" 
of a period. His special gift, which was well served by realism, was the delineation of 
a group defined by its class, profession, family, and response to а situation. Rejection 
of the well-made. play and allegiance to the “new illusion" allowed him to write plays 
intended to reveal those patterns formed by "the relations and attitudes of character: 
toward one another." The Madras House and The Voysey Inheritance are perhap: 
the best of English realistic drama. f —A.G 


Ted Hughes 
138, Roberts, Neil. The Spirit of CROW, Delta, No. 50, Sp. 1972, 3-15." Hughes' 
poem is not a rehearsal of fashionable nihilism, but the description of the acquisition о 
а soul, although much of the work is still obscure. Crow shows Hughes's distrust o 
language and a resemblance to Blake. У 2 —R.D-B 
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- І . David Jones iu : ES 52 
139. Léwis, Saunders (ed.). Saunders Lewis Introduces Two Letters from David Jones, 
Mabon, 1:5, Sp. 1972, 15-25. The form and content of The Anathemata owe à great 
deal to the post-War rewriting of material thrown together during the War. Formally, 
the poem takes the Catholic Mass as its center. Much of the detail grew from 
Jones's visit to Palestine (1934); military service in World War І and Welsh legends 
account for other large segments.. [The second letter comments on minor points, ¢.g., 


pronunciation change, the great vowel shift, and difficulties of precise dac v 


: Percy Wyndham Lewis 
Cf.: Item 315. 


Christopher Logue 

140. Kenedy, R. C. Christopher Logne, Alnt, 13:9, Nov. 1969, 29-32. Logue’s volumes 
of poetry, New Numbers and The Girls (1969), demonstrate his preference for public 
themes and events rather than the confidential or confessional private experience. 
Logue sets himself up as adjudicator of contemporary issues. He is totally committed 
to verse and believes in the power of words to change history. But his techniques go 
against his aim: writing verse implies participation in social. structures, but his reductive, 
absurd/abstract rhythms and his anti-characters, notable in their isolation, reveal his 
complete rejection of present-day society. Verse can no longer achieve what Logue 
demands from it. Realizing this, the reader is “deprived of the cathartic shudder 
which communicates understanding between two individuals.” —C.D.L. 


Harold Pinter 


141. Smith, Frederik N. Uncertainty in Pinter: THE DWARES, TA, 26, 1970, 81-96. 
The influence of Sartre's philosophy on Pinter is especially strong in this play, which 
more than any of Pinter's other plays is concerned with the difficulty of knowing the 
self or external reality. Like Roquentin in Nausea, Len, in The Dwarfs, tries to define 
himself by his relationship to the objects that surround him. Both characters fail, since 
the self creates and is created by objects, and neither can remain fixed. Len's vision of 
reality, expressed in the question, "What scum does the tide leave?," is close to the 
image of slime used to characterize existence in Sartre’s Being and Nothingness. When 
the distinction between appearance and essence no longer exists, reality cannot be 
known. —A.G. 


Frederick William Rolfe 
142. Glucker, John. Metrical Pattern іп Rolfe, AnR, 1:1, Sp. 1970, 46-51. In The 
Desire and Pursuit of the Whole, Rolfe concludes each chapter with metrical lines in 
prose form. Of the 27 chapters, 25 end in lines that can be scanned as patterns of 
classic meter, а mixture of hexameters and broken dactylic lines. Such а study suggests 
that ап assessment of the relationship between Rolfe's writing and his knowledge of 
classical languages and literatures should be made. —A.LD. 


143. Weeks, Donald. More Light on HADRIAN THE SEVENTH, AnR, 1:1 

1970, 54-69. Rolfe's novel is more than autobiography in that every и S. s 
portrait of a real person. Among the many who have tried to identify the portraits was 
A. J. A. Symons, whose marginalia in a copy of the novel reveal his conjectures. 
Another copy with identifications by Harry Luke was shown to Rolfe, who corroborated 
them. Copies once belonging to H. C. A. Best and John Nicholson also contain anno- 
tations that can be supplemented by those in Shane Leslie's copy. —A.I.D. 
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of fate, autocracy, and Samaritanism. Conrad compares types of morality, but he is 
not as emancipated as Nietzsche and his discovery is that of the "moral phenomena 
indigenous to a master-slave society, surviving in modern Russia." —M.T.H. 


Walter de Ia Mare. 


134. Pritchard, R. E. Sweet Cheat, THE COMPLETE POEMS OF WALTER DE LA 
MARE, Delta, No. 48, Mar. 1971, 25-31 (rev.-art., Faber, no date given). .De la Mare's 
poetry, although conventional and mild, will outlast many more currently famous poets, 
although he never outgrew the vague nostalgia and aestheticism of the end of the 19th 
century. His themes are beauty and the transience of life. He fears maturity and life 
and avoids honest self-study. —R.D-B. 


T. S. Eliot 
C£: Items 216 and 285. і 


William Empson 
135. Page, C. H. Professor Empson's *Sanitary Efforts": Part 1, Delta, No. 49, Win. 
1971, 28-30. [This bibliography of Empson's works from 1963 through 1971 is 
prefatory to an article to be published, and is meant "to bring up to date" Peter Low- 
bridge's Ап Empson Bibliography in The Review (Oxford U.,.No. 6-7, June 1963, 
63-73.) - —RD-B. 


John Fowles’ 
136. Kane, Patricia. The Fallen Woman as Free-Thinker in THE FRENCH LIEUTEN- 
ANT’S WOMAN and THE SCARLET LETTER, NCLit, 2:1, Jan. 1972, 8-10. There 
are several similarities between the stories of Sarah Woodruff and Hester Prynne. 
Fowles and Hawthorne choose as settings societies other than their own, and the 
societies are restrictive. In both cases, superior intellectual capabilities are tied to 
passionate natures, and it is through transgressions of the sexual code that the women 
develop intellectual independence. The authors are more concerned with the women’s 
unconventional thoughts than with their behavior. —J.M.D. 


Harley G. Granville-Barker 


137. Nickson, Richard. Granville-Barker as Playwright, TA, 27, 1971- 1972, 22-39. 
Granville-Barker’s plays reflect his adherence to the canons of realism, which he 
regarded as the “dominant dramatic movement" of his time, and his belief that a play- 
wright could realize his subject only by writing in the “commonly accepted convention” 
of a period. His special gift, which was well served by realism, was the delineation of 
a group defined by its class, profession, family, and response to a situation. Rejection 
of the well-made play and allegiance to the “new illusion" allowed .him to write plays 
intended to reveal those patterns formed by "the relations and attitudes of characters 
toward one another." The Madras House and The Voysey: Inheritance are perhaps 
the best of English realistic drama. (o—AÀ.G. 


| Ted Hughes 
138. Roberts, Neil. The Spirit of CROW, Delta, No. 50, Sp. 1972, 3-15. Hughes's 
poem is not a rehearsal of fashionable nihilism, but the description of the acquisition of 
a soul, although much of the work is still obscure. Crow shows Hughes's distrust of 
language and a resemblance to Blake. oR. D-B. 
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: . David Jones i ; T 

139. Léwis, Saunders (ed.). Saunders Lewis Introduces Two Letters from David Jones, 
Mabon, 1:5, Sp. 1972, 15-25. The form and content of The Anathemata owe a great 
deal to the post-War rewriting of material thrown together during the War. Formally, 
the poem takes the Catholic Mass as its center. Much of the detail grew from 
Jones's visit to Palestine (1934); military service in World War I and Welsh legends 
account for other large segments. [The second letter comments on minor points, 6.р., 
pronunciation change, the great vowel shift, and difficulties of precise translation.] 

: —S.A.W. 


Percy Wyndham Lewis 
Сё: Item 315. 


Christopher Logue 
140. Kenedy, R. C. Christopher Logue, AInt, 13:9, Nov. 1969, 29-32. Logue's volumes 
of poetry, New Numbers and The Girls (1969), demonstrate his preference for public 
themes and events rather than the confidential or confessional private experience. 
Logue sets himself up as adjudicator of contemporary issues. He is totally committed 
to verse and believes in the power of words to change history. But his techniques go 
against his aim: writing verse implies participation in social structures, but his reductive, 
absurd/abstract rhythms and his anti-characters, notable in their isolation, reveal his 
complete rejection of present-day society. Verse can no longer achieve what Logue 
demands from it. Realizing this, the reader is "deprived of the cathartic shudder 
which communicates understanding between two individuals." —C.D.L. 


Harold Pinter 


141, Smith, Frederik N. Uncertainty іп Pinter: THE DWARFS, ТА, 26, 1970, 81-96. 
Тһе influence of Sartre's philosophy on Pinter is especially strong in this play, which 
more than any of Pinter's other plays is concerned with the difficulty of knowing the 
self or external reality. Like Roquentin in Nausea, Len, in The Dwarfs, tries to define 
himself by his relationship to the objects that surround him. Both characters fail, since 
the self creates and is created by objects, and neither can remain fixed. Len's vision of 
reality, expressed in the question, “What scum does the tide leave?,” is close to the 
image of slime used to characterize existence in Sartre's Being and Nothingness. When 
the distinction between appearance and essence no longer exists, reality cannot be 
known. —A.G. 


Frederick William Rolfe 
142. Glucker, John. Metrical Pattern in Rolfe, AnR, 1:1, Sp. 1970, 46-51. In The 
Desire and Pursuit of the Whole, Rolfe concludes each chapter with metrical lines in 
prose form. Of the 27 chapters, 25 end in lines that can be scanned as patterns of 
classic meter, a mixture of hexameters and broken dactylic lines. Such a study suggests 
that an assessment of the relationship between Rolfe's writing and his knowledge of 
Classical languages and literatures should be made. —A.LD. 


143. Weeks, Donald. More Light on HADRIAN THE SEVENTH, AnR, 1:1, Sp. 
1970, 54-69. Rolfe’s novel is more than autobiography in that every character is a 
portrait of a real person. Among the many who have tried to identify the portraits was 
А. 1. A. Symons, whose marginalia in a copy of the novel reveal his conjectures. 
Another copy with identifications by Harry Luke was shown to Rolfe, who corroborated 
them. Copies once belonging to H. C. A. Best and John Nicholson also contain anno- 
tations that can be supplemented by those in Shane Leslie's copy. —ALD. 
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Poetic Cosmos and Xts Relation to Tradition: A Study of His Reading and His Writings, 
1837-1854, Johns Hopkins U., 1965.] y —L.K.U. 


194. Hull, Raymona. Some Further Notes on Hawthorne and Thoreau, TSB, 121, 
Fall 1972, 7-8. [This article consists of notes on 7 distinct points in a continuing 
discussion concerning Hawthorne's attitudes regarding Thoreau. These notes supple- 
ment Edward C. Peple, Jr.’s Hawthorne on Thoreau: 1853-1857, TSB, 119, Sp. 1972, 
1-3 (AES, 16:4, Dec. 1972, 1103).] —L.K.U. 


195. Cameron, Kenneth W. Over Thoreau’s Desk: New Correspondence and Revisions, 
AmTQ, 8, Fall 1970, 6-75. [In 46 sections Cameron presents facsimiles of letters from 
Thoreau to friends and editors and of orders from customers. The appendix (52-59) 
includes correspondence from John and Helen Thoreau not directly connected with 
Henry. Copies of news releases and reviews from the Waterbury (Conn. American 
involving the failure of his lecture there in Dec. 1860 and an explanatory background 
note are given 60-67). Тһе article is indexed (68-75). In а foreword, Cameron notes 
that the present work augments his Companion to Thoreau's Correspondence (Ттап- 


scendental Books, 1964). The entire issue concerns Thoreau.] —V.MLN, 
196. Harding, Walter. Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography, TSB, 121, Fall 1972, 5. 
[This is а continuing annotated bibliography.] —L.K.U. 
СЕ: Item 167. 

Walt Whitman 


197. White, William. Walt Whitman on Trial: А Clipping from His DAYBOOK, 
PrS, 46:1, Sp. 1972, 52-56. In Whitman's still-unpublished Daybook is a humorous 
clipping from an unknown newspaper, dated July 2, 1887. Тһе clipping, reprinted from 
the New York World recounts a farcical trial in which Whitman was tried for assault- 
ing a boy with a fishing pole after the boy had persistently annoyed Whitman. The 
jury would not give a "guilty" or “not guilty" verdict, but said only “Whitman ’ad not 
"jt "im “ага enough." —L.W.D. 


198. Domina, Lyle. Whitman's LILACS: Process of Self-Realization, ESQ, No. 58, 
Ist Qt., Pt. 4, 1970, 124-127. In this work Whitman combines the themes of death 
and self-realization and shows that only through the poet’s awareness of his transcendent 
nature can he successfully reconcile the opposites of life and death. Тһе poet in 
Lilacs and in Song of Myself is often frustrated because he has not yet achieved the 
transcendent nature necessary to reconcile life and death. 'The processes by which 
Whitman attains an awareness of his transcendent nature are described in Lilacs and 
in Song of Myself. Oc—LOW.D. 


199. Tanner, James T. F. A Note on Whitman's A SIGHT IN CAMP, ESQ, No. 58, 
Ist Qt, Pt. 4, 1970, 123-134. The final two lines of this poem illustrate Whitman's 
concern with the doctrine of the "divine average." The key word "again" shows that 
Christ is slain again as a sacrifice for mankind, and Whitman's use of the concept proves 
his concern for making theology applicable to contemporary times. —L.W.D. 


John Greenleaf Whittler 
200. Cary, Richard. More Whittier Letters to Jewett, ESQ, No. 58, ist Qt, Pt. 4, 
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1970, 132-139. [Ten letters (July 1883 to Sept. 1888) from Whittier to Sarah Orne 
Jewett have been recovered and are reproduced. Whittier talks of new works by Jewett 
and proposes various Plots and titles. In one letter Whittier comments on the aging 
Walt Whitman.] : —L.W.D. 


201. Kummer, George. The Americanization of Burlesque, 1840-1860, TA, 27, 1971- 
1972, 47-56. American burlesque in its great period was not, as Constance Rourke 
claimed in American Humor (Doubleday, 1931), purely indigenous, but owed a great 
deal to English burlesque. The three leading purveyors of American burlesque, William 
Mitchell, John Burton, and John Brougham, all trained on the British stage, brought 
with them such devices as the mock procession, sequences of puns, and the ten-syllable 
couplet. They adapted many British burlesques, Americanizing them with local color 
and topical thrusts. The new burlesques, like those of the British stage, were mainly 
spoofs of opera, ballet, and Shakespeare. · —A.G 


General 
202. Stern, Madeleine B. The First German FAUST Published in America, AN&Q, 
10:8, Apr. 1972, 115-116. Goethe's importance in 19th-century American intellectual 
life has been documented. His collected works in German, 55 volumes published in 
Germany between 1827 and 1834, were known here. Faust, regarded as his most 
important work, was known as part of the collected works and in translations published 
in England, one of which (by Abraham Hayward) became the first translation published 
in this country, in 1840. A German Faust was published three years earlier by the 
New York firm of Radde and Paulsen. Probably because it was issued as the second 
volume of a five-volume set of German classics it has escaped the attention of 
bibliographers. —D.G.M. 


Vil. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


George Washington Cable 
203. Howell, Elmo. Cable and the Creoles: A Note on JEAN-AH POQUELIN, XUS, 
9:3, Win. 1970, 9-15. Cable did not fulfill his promise as a writer because he turned 
from art to social reform in his stories, and he did not fully sympathize with the culture 
(Creole Louisiana) he best depicted. He associated the class and caste system of French 
Louisiana with the later social and racial policies of the white South. However, in 
this work Cable overcame his Puritan heritage and democratic sympathies to sympathize 
fully with the central Creole character. Old Poquelin’s defiance against the new 
Americans who want his land reveals Cable’s “admiration of the stubbornness of spirit 
of a people tragically brought to bay by circumstance.” —A.D. 


Emily Dickinson 
Cf.: Item 163. 


William Dean Howells 
Cf.: Item 178. i 


Henry James 
204. Dunn, Albert A. The Articulation of Time in THE AMBASSADORS, Criticism, 
14:2, Sp. 1972, 137-150. The passage of time, as it operates upon a pivota] conscious- 
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ness, portrays the significance, substance, and surface of this tale; The needs of organ- 
ization and verisimilitude are met by showing events as they register on this conscious- 
ness. Strether is limited by the requirements of a social calendar or clock, which enables 
James to give surfaces of social knowledge. Тһе novel moves along a mental con- 
tinuum relative to the social one, and various temporal perspectives are presented. 
Present perceptions guide Strether in his interpretations of the past. Strether's desire 
for a moment's respite from time's complexities is revealed in James's use of spatiality 
for subtle communications of change in which memory is the agent for evaluation and 
consolation. | --М.Т.Н. 


205. Simms, L. Moody, Jr. Henry James and the Negro Question, AN&Q, 10:8, Apr. 
1972, 127-128. James’s view of the Negro question in the American South is shown 
best in his comments on some Negro porters he encountered on a Southern trip in 
1904. He was “not a little discomposed” and felt no “urgency of preaching” to the 
South (by which he meant Southern whites) about the Negro question. It is consistent 
with his belief that the “moral” sense of a work of art depends "on the amount of felt 
life concerned in producing it” that he saw no need to moralize about a problem which 
was for him so distant and vaguely defined. --р.С.М. 


Sarah Orne Jewett 
206. Stouck, David. THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS: A Pastoral of 
Innocence, CLQ, 9:4, Dec. 1970, 213-220. In the preface to The Country of the Pointed 
Firs and Other Stories (1925; Doubleday, 1954) Cather judged Jewett's book to have 
"the possibility of a long, long life" and ranked it with The Scarlet Letter and Huckle- 
berry Finn in importance. The work is distinguished from other pastoral novels in that 
there is little. attempt to integrate the childhood and adult worlds. —J.G.P. 


207. Voelker, Paul D. THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS: A Novel by 
Sarah Orne Jewett, CLQ, 9:4, Dec. 1970, 201-213. Although F. O. Matthiessen (Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Hougton Mifflin, 1929) and Margaret Thorp (Sarah Orne Jewett, U. of 
Minn. 1966) claim that Jewett's work is not a novel, the growth and develop- 
ment of character—in this case the participating narrator—suggest that it is. —J.G.P. 


208. Parsons, Helen V. THE TORY LOVER, OLIVER WISWELL and RICHARD 
CARVEL, CLQ, 9:4, Dec. 1970, 220-231. These three novels demonstrate that Jewett 
is unable to show the violent temper of the times or to understand youthful love. 
Winston Churchill (1871-1947) and Kenneth Roberts exhibit more vitality in their 
adventure stories. —J.G.P. 


209. Cohen, Edward H. Jewett to Guiney: An Earlier Letter, CLQ, 9:4, Dec. 1970, 
231-232. [This letter (Dec. 11, 1891) indicates that Jewett апа Louise Imogen Guiney 
were friends and frequent companions in Boston’s literary circles.] —]J.G.P. 


210. VanDerBeets, Richard, and James K. Bowen. Miss Jewett, Mrs. Turner, and the 
Chautauqua Circle, CLQ, 9:4, Dec. 1970, 233-234. Jewett wrote a letter of appreci- 
ation (June 14, 1905) to Mrs. Dora H. Turner, who had read a paper on Jewett at the 
Chautauqua Literary Circle of Fort Dodge, Iowa (Apr. 26, 1905). - —J.G.P. 


Frank Norris 


211. Isani, Mukhtar Ali. Frank Norris on the Purpose of MCTEAGUE, AN&Q, 
10:8, Apr. 1972, 118. Aims and Autographs of Authors in the Philadelphia Book News 
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(17, May 1899, 486) carried the most direct statement by Norris of the purpose 
behind his first major novel. Norris wrote that his "chief object" was "to produce an 
interesting story," and gave as a "secondary motive" іп its production “а protest against 
and a revolt from the 'decadent, artificial and morbid 'prose fancies' of latter-day 
. fiction." —D.G.M. 


Franklin B. Sanborn and Edward R. Sill 
212. Ferguson, Alfred R. SilPs Poems Wrongly Ascribed to Sanborn, ESQ, No. 58, 
ist Qt., Pt. 4, 1970, 131. Of the eight poems from the Radical printed in John Michael 
Moran, 11.8 More Б. B. Sanborn Poems (ESQ, No. 43, 2nd Qt., Pt. 2, 1966, 109-113 
[AES, 11:3, Mar. 1968, 847]) five were actually written by Edward Rowland Sill, 
They are: The New Year, To the Radical, A Foolish Wish, A Drifting Soul, and Tran- 
quülity. The article in ESQ, No. 43 is a supplement to Moran's Collected Poems of 
Franklin Benjamin Sanborn (ESQ, No. 40, 3rd Ос, Pts. 2 & 3, 1-150 [AES, op. cit., 
808]. —L.W.D. 


Mark Twain 


213. Brodwin, Stanley. The Humor of the Absurd: Mark Twain’s Adamic Diaries, 
Criticism, 14:1, Win. 1972, 49-64. Twain expressed doubt that there is humor in 
heaven; he saw the essence of humor as inherent in man's fallen state. Twain’s theo- 
logical Diaries of Satan, Adam, and Eve have as their central thought the idea that 
God's creation is bound to man's fall, with humor a cause and an effect. Myth and 
reality are counterpointed, resulting in irony. Melville makes the same kind of asser- 
tion in Moby-Dick, when Ishmael designates man’s misfortunes as “jolly punches” from 
a universe which appears to be a "vast practical joke." Twain felt that few men 
know how to take advantage of the curing effect of humor and, in his acknowledged 
kinship with Adam, he found, also, “а universal relationship through which his 
deepest theological insights into the humor of the absurd could be illuminated." 
--М.Т.Н. 


Humor and Satire 


214. Bergholz, Harry М. M. I.  Strindberg’s Anthologies of American Humorists, 
Bibliographically Identified, SS, 43, 1971, 335-343. Strindberg's Amerikanska humor- 
Ister and Lustiga historier fran Danbury are compilations of translations of humorous 
American tales which appeared at almost the same time as his masterpiece, The Red 
Room (1879). The first has sections from Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, Bret Harte, 
and Thomas Bailey Aldrich; the second is almost exclusively the works of James 
Montgomery Bailey, "The Danbury Newsman." Strindberg needed money and was . 
-given the job of making these translations. His only qualification for them seems to 
be that he had written a review of a Swedish translation of Petroleum V. Nasby's 
Eastern Fruit on Western Dishes. —M.E.M. 


VIIL TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Duane Ackerson ; 
215. Ackerson, Duane. What About Poetry? PrS, 46:1, Sp. 1972, 76-77. [Ackerson - 
makes random observations about what poetry means to him and the elements in his 
life and thought which dictate his choice of topics, his style, and his purposes in 
writing poetry.] —L.W.D. 
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А John Peale Bishop 
216. Fleissner, Robert F. Bishops NO MORE THE SENATOR Once More, NCLit, 
2:1, Jan. 1972, 11-14. The ex-senator in this work is comparable to T. S. Eliot's Pru- 
frock, Both characters are concerned about “the existence of evil, the loss of faith.” 
In both poems, the mood is one of negation and doubt on the part of the monologist. 
In addition, there are clear-cut parallels in the phrasing and structure. —J.M.D. 


Willa Cather 
217. Stouck, David. О PEONEERS!: Willa Cather and the Epic Imagination, PrS, 
46:1, Sp. 1972, 23-34. This novel exhibits almost every characteristic of the traditional 
epic; Cather's successful treatment of the epic can be traced to her origin in the Mid- 
west, where a people struggled against a hostile force evident in both the land and the 
weather. She maintained her creative force until her death, something Melville, Fitz- 
gerald, Hemingway, and others could not do. —L.W.D. 


218. LaHood, Marvin J. Conrad Richter and Willa Cather: Some Similarities, XUS, 
9:1, Sp. 1970, 33-44. Cather and Richter were fervent admirers of the pioneer spirit 
because of the strength of character and order of life it fostered. They depicted the 
experiences and memories of their youth, Cather dealing with immigrants and Richter 
with second- and third-generation Americans. The pioneer's closeness to nature was 
always Richter's main subject; Cather sometimes dealt with the hollowness of a culture 
denied its values. Cather's treatment of the frontier is more complex because of her 
characters’ artistic and “European” traits, which result in tension and ambiguity. 
Cather differed from Richter also in seeing the artist as the modern successor to the 
pioneer spirit. —A.D. 


219. Reynard, Grant. Willa Cather's Advice to a Young Artist, PrS, 46:2, Sum. 1972, 
111-124. At the MacDowell Colony with Marion MacDowell, Thornton Wilder, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, and others present, Cather advised a young artist: "At the time 
of creation, a writer must not think of a work's future, of critics, publishers, or prizes. 
Тһе painter must not think of art dealers, awards to be won, membership іп academies; 


nor the composer worry about performances. . . . The important thing is that the book 
be written, the picture be painted, the symphony burst forth, the song sing its way 
into life from the heart of the artist." —L.W.D. 
Cf.: Item 206. 

Robert Frost 


220. Kyle, Carol А. Emerson's URIEL as 2 Source for Frost, ESQ, No. 58, ist Qt, 
Pt. 3, 1970, 111. Frost, upon receiving the Emerson-Thoreau Medal from the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in 1958, cited this work as the source for parts of his 
А Masque of Reason. —L.W.D. 


A. B. Guthrie 
221. Putnam, Jackson K. Down to Earth: A. B. Guthries Quest for Moral and 
Historical Truth, NDQ, 39:3, Sum. 1971, 47-57. Novelists can better present historical 
truths by means of the emotional and moral components of human experience than can 
historians. Historians are objective, novelists subjective. Historians refuse to make 
value judgments; novelists make passionate moral commentaries. Historians do not 
deal with the emotional impact of the environment; novelists can show the forces of 
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nature playing a dominant role. Ап example of the effectiveness of the historical 
novelist’s presentation of the components of human experience is Guthrie’s trilogy 
(The Big Sky, 1947; The Way West, 1949; and These Thousand Hills, 1956), which 
has enduring value for a student of the Westward movement. Historical facts are 
presented accurately and sound morals are shown. —Ly.B.H. 


Ernest Hemingway 
222. Stephens, Robert O. Language Magic and Reality in FOR WHOM THE BELL 
TOLLS, Criticism, 14:2, Sp. 1972, 151-164. In this novel recognition of reality is 
preceded by language which categorizes it, and Robert Jordan's world and the word 
are fused. In this heroic world there are natural and supernatural realities with pre- 
rational awareness and fates made meaningful by language. Contributing to its magic 
are words of exorcism, dissipation, curses, and verbal catharsis, taboo words, name 
sorcery, induction, phatic communion, attempts at metaphysical expression, and the 
formation of a reality in the future through vocabulary construction. Jordan, wounded 
and bidding Maria farewell, knows that his function is that of a prophet and that his 
words are necessary so that reality may continue. Robert Penn Warren [no citation] 
suggested a Hemingway hero-code by which one's evaluations of what is sensuously 
perceived are conceived and expressed in charm-related language. —M.T.H. 


James Herlihy 
223. Griffith, Benjamin W. Midnight Cowboys and Edwardian Narrators: James Leo 
Herlihy's Contrasting Voices, NCLit, 2:1, Jan. 1972, 6-8. Two personae comprise the 
omniscient narrator of Midnight Cowboy. Тһе first uses simple, direct sentences and 
contemporary idiom in a very informal manner. Тһе second, appearing only occa- 
sionally, is more poetic; he uses inversions, rhetorical flourishes, complex sentences, 
and more sophisticated punctuation. —J.M.D. 


5 John Hersey 
224. Haltresht, Michael. THE WALL: John Hersey's Interpretation of the Ghetto 
Experience, NCLit, 2:1, Jan. 1972, 10-11. On one level this novel indicates that the 
inner spirit is stronger than objective reality. “This level is repeatedly focused in 
death-and-rebirth episodes wherein an exhausted individual or group is regenerated by 
withdrawal into the self." At another level this concept is negated by the symbolism of 
walls, prisons, cellars, and sewers. The conclusion, with its wall and prison overlook- 
ing burned-out rubble, seems to indicate that “imprisonment in the self and extinction 
go together.” —J.M.D. 


LeRoi Jones 
Cf.: Item 329. 


Weldon Kees 
225. Baxter, Charles. Whatever Happened to Weldon Kees? MinnR, No. 3, Fall 
1972, 122-126. Kees, who died or disappeared in 1955, left behind a small, little- 
known body of poetry. His obscurity is apt, for his work, though in many ways 
resembling Sylvia Plath's, lacks the inner hardness to endure in a hostile world. —F.E. 


Denise Levertov 
226. Morrow, Patrick. Denise Levertovs THE FIVE DAY RAIN, NCLit, 2:1, ‘Jan, 
1972, 4-6. The theme of this poem is menstruation. Although some critics have not 
seen past the basic metaphor, the work proclaims femininity. It is woman’s organic 
nature that gives her identity, and the poet is proud to be a woman. —J.M.D. 
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Jack London 


227. Ihde, Horst. Jack London als sozialistischer Schriftsteller, ZAA, 20:1, 1972, 5-23. 
London's classic The Iron Heel (1908) is his most important contribution to socialist 
world literature. Dramatizing a revolutionary theme and creating a new type of 
protagonist—the revolutionary positive hero Ernest Everhard—London prepared the 
ground for "Socialist Realism" in American literature. (In German) —W.E. 


Robert Lowell 
228. Mazzaro, Jerome. National and Individual Psychohistory in Robert Lowell’s 
ENDECOTT AND THE RED CROSS, UWR, 8:1, Fall 1972, 99-113. Тһе play's 
conflict, repression of the id by the superego, focuses on the loss of paradise and 
“original sin," which Lowell associates with the murdering of Indians. In aligning the 
national character with his own and the past with the present, Lowell is not faithful to 
one source or to history. 'The themes of Puritanism, commercialism, Catholicism, 
world end, and preoccupation with authority figures allow Lowell to integrate personal 
material into the play. Тһе play does not give a direct view of either America or the 
real effect of America on the modern psyche. —R.C.P. 


Bernard Malamud 
229. Alter, Robert. Updike, Malamud, and the Fire This Time, Commentary, 54:4, 
Oct. 1972, 68-74. Updike in Rabbit Redux and Malamud in The Tenants deal with 
racial conflict in the U.S. Both focus upon ineffectual, 36-year-old whites named Harry, 
into whose worlds come black strangers, with catastrophic effect. Updike's resolution 
of the resuiting situation is the more successful comment upon American blacks, Jews, 
and Ше, —F.E. 


Carson McCullers 
230. Skotnicki, Irene. Die Darstellung der Entfremdung in den Romanen von Carson 
McCullers, ZAA, 20:1, 1972, 24-45. The central theme of isolation іп McCullers's 
novels, particularly in The Heart is a Lonely Hunter and Clock Without Hands, indi- 
cates the fundamental experience of alienation in capitalistic countries. In their quest 
for identity, McCullers's heroes eventually overcome their feeling of loneliness by 
participating in the struggle for human rights and decency. (In German) —W.E. 


H. L. Mencken 
231. Fullinwider, S. P. Mencken's AMERICAN LANGUAGE, Mencken, No. 40, 
Win. 1971, 2-7. This work (1919) makes clear Mencken's attraction to Americanisms 
"that substituted humor and concreteness of image for abstractly stated relationships." 
His linguistic preferences reveal the ambivalence of his prejudices, for as he presents 
his stereotypic victims, the concreteness and humor of his language create a partially 
sympathetic familiarity with his object; his prejudices invoke his sense of humanity. 
"In consciously deciding to retain his prejudices, Mencken was making himself an 
object of his own humor." The art of his language creates an ordered, unalienated 
relationship between himself and his world. —E.A.K. 


232. Nolte, William H. Mencken on Art, Order and the Absurd, Mencken, No. 37, 
Sp. 1971, 1-7. Nietzsche, Jeffers, Sartre, and other pessimistic existentialists worried 
about the absurdity of life, death of God, and burden of freedom; Mencken began 
where they left off: "cosmic meaninglessness was Mencken's first premise; for the 
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absurdist it is final conclusion." Не admitted the existence of the gods but insisted that 
they were third-rate craftsmen and admitted the existence of a soul but compared its 
merits to the liver or tonsils. His criticism reflects his notion that in the absence of 
meaning men can impose meaning, form, and order on exisence through art and delight 
in successes and failures. —E.A.K. 


233. Stenerson, Douglas C. Baltimore: Source and Sustainer of Mencken’s Values, 
Mencken, No. 41, Sp. 1972, 1-9. The writings of Huxley, Shaw, Nietzsche, and others 
helped Mencken to order and structure his ideas, but his basic values were shaped by 
his early life in Baltimore, through his family, the German-American community, and 
the location of Baltimore, midway between North and South. —E.A.K. 


234. Kellner, Bruce. HLM and CVV: Friendship on Paper, Mencken, No. 39, Fall 
1971, 2-9. An examination of correspondence between Mencken and Carl Van Vechten 
reveals the nature of their friendship as well as the influences each had on the other's 


work. —E.A.K. 
235. Adler, Betty. Bibliographic Check List, Mencken, No. 37, Sp. 1971, 12-15. [The 
list contains 20 annotated items.] —E.A.K. 
236. Adler, Betty. Bibliographic Check List, Mencken, No. 38, Sum. 1971, 10-11. 
[The list contains nine items.] —E.A.K. 
237. Adler, Betty. Bibliographic Check List, Mencken, No. 39, Fall 1971, 10-11. 
[The list contains ten annotated items.] —E.A.K. 
238. Adler, Betty. Bibliographic Check List, Mencken, No. 40, Win. 1971, 13-16. [The 
list contains 19 items.] —E.A.K. 
239. Adler, Betty. Bibliographic Check List, Mencken, No. 41, Sp. 1972, 13-15. [The 
list contains ten annotated items.] —E.A.K. 
Wright Morris 


240. Richey, Clarence W. “Тһе Riverrun”: А Note Upon a Joycean Quotation in 
Wright Morris IN ORBIT, NCLit, 2:1, Jan. 1972, 14-15. 'The use of Joyce's well- 
known cyclic sentence emphasizes the theme hinted at in Morris's title. Apart from 
the cyclist, no character breaks out of his predictable path or cycle. Human freedom 
is limited, and the word orbit implies repetition and restraint. —J.M.D, 


Vladimir Nabokov 


241. Schaeffer, Susan Fromberg. The Editing Blinks of Vladimir Nabokovs THE 
EYE, UWR, 8:1, Fall 1972, 5-30. This philosophical novel (Trident, 1965) explores the 
nature and relationship of imagination and reality. Smurov has no genuine sense of 
self; he unconsciously fragments himself into “the eye" who reflects and the "T" who 
acts. Becoming both actor and audience, he ends his quest for identity by asserting 
the superiority of his imaginative reflections over the real world. Using the present to 
recapture and recast the past, Smurov replays his attempted suicide and his beating 
at the hands of a cuckolded husband; finally, he experiences a work of art so intensely 
that the events described repeat the patterns of the past and guide him in the present. 

—R.C.P. 
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Anais Nin : 
242. Brodsley, Laurel. Anais Nin and the Novel-of the Future, Delta, No. 48, Mar. 
1971, 35-39 (rev.-art., The Novel of the Future, Peter Owen, 1969; The Journals 
[American title: Diary of Anais Nin], ed Gunther Stuhlmann, Vol. 1, 1931-1934, 
Vol. 2, 1934-1939, Vol. 3, 1940-1944, Peter Owen, 1966-1970). Nin's father, Joaquin, 
and June Miller had great influence on Nin's work, which deals centrally with the 
relationship between art and madness, and the quest for and imposition of self in 
others. The novels are more honest than the Journals, and Nin seems to grow freer 
and more resolved with age. Like Wordsworth's Prelude and Proust's work, the 
Journals are a record of the development of a period. The Novel of the Future explains 
her own work and defends a concept of the new novel. as psychological study of 
development from isolation to love. —R.D-B. 


Flannery O'Connor 


243. Davis, Jack, and June Davis. Tarwater and Jonah: Two Reluctant Prophets, 
XUS, 9:1, Sp. 1970, 19-27. O'Connor drew upon the myth of Jonah in The Violent 
Bear It Away. Like Jonah, Tarwater willfully resists his prophetic mission until under 
God's increasingly violent punishment he accepts it. Violence functions to restore moral 
order and shock the reader into realizing modern man’s estrangement from God. 
Another biblical source, that of buried Elisha's resurrection of a corpse, can be seen 
in dead Mason's influence on Tarwater. O'Connor's use of these sources supports an 
interpretation consistent with orthodox Christianity. —A.D. 


244. Flores-Del Prado, Wilma. Flannery O'Connor's Gallery of Freaks, SLURJ, 2:3-4, 
Sept.-Dec. 1971, 463-514. Many different character types demonstrate the need for 
spiritual faith. O'Connors ecumenicism allows her to create heroes who are Catholic 
in spirit but not in outward form. Her grotesque characters are occasions for charitable 
idealistic realism. Many demonstrate the need for a spiritual, Catholic source in a 
world gone awry. By implication and contrast, O'Connor's works end with optimism 
for the reconciliation of tragic atheistic modern man to spiritual values. —R.D-B. 


Charles Olson 


245. Dembo, L. S. Charles Olson and the Moral History of Cape Ann, Criticism, 14: 2, 
Sp. 1972, 165-174. Social criticism іп a setting of moral historical vision gives 
thematic coherence to Olson's Maximus Poems. Olson contrasts the ideal society with 
a materialistc world and unites the poems by revealing the moral truth in Gloucester 
and Cape Ann history. Underlying the reflections of the poetry is the thought of a 
universe that may become united. Olson found exciting the idea of one continent 
original having separated into various continents, and the theory of their becoming 
one again was part of his vision that "form is created, disintegrates and reestablishes 
itself in endless process: men shift as ice does." —M.T.H. 


Eugene O'Neill 
246. Bjork, Lennart A. Swedish Critical Reception of O'Neills Posthumous Plays, SS, 
38:3, Aug. 1966, 231-250. In 1923 the Stockholm Royal Dramatic Theater presented 
Anna Christie in one of the earliest productions of O'Neill in Europe, later scoring 
remarkable successes with other O'Neill plays such as Mourning Becomes Electra and 
A Moon for the Misbegotten. At O'Neil's wish, A Long Day's Journey into Night 
was first produced at the same theater, where it was enthusiastically received. Though 
А. Touch of the Poet suffered from being evaluated against the previous play, it too was 
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а Success, as were Hughie and More Stately Mansions. Swedish critics were particularly 
impressed by the pairing of Hughie with Emperor Jones, which demonstrated, O'Neill's 
development from expressionism to psychological realism. —M.E.M. 


247. Tornqvist, Egil. Ibsen and O'Neill: A Study in Influence, SS, 37:3, Aug. 1965, 
211-235. O'Neill was widely and deeply influenced by Ibsen, though he never acknowl- 
edged it. After reading Shaw's The Quintessence of Ibsenlsm, O'Neill became so excited 
that in 1906 he saw A Dolls House, Hedda Gabler, and The Master Builder, he also 
read widely in Ibsen and Strindberg. In spite of later anti-Ibsen remarks, O'Neill in his 
late plays, The Iceman Cometh and A Touch of the Poet, shows Ibsen's influence as 
he did in early plays like Recklessness, Thirst, Fog, and Servitude. Parallels in theme 
and characterization also exist in Strange Interlude and Mourning Becomes Electra. 


Bernard Harden Porter 


248. Cary, Richard. Bern Porters Friends in Books, CLQ, 9:2, June 1970, 114-129. 
Inscriptions in the books which comprise the Porter Collection at Colby Library include 
ones by Henry Miller, Anais Nin, Nelson Algren, Karl Shapiro, Eli Siegel, Walter 
Lowenfels, Allen Ginsberg, and Kenneth Patchen. They range from spare to prolific. 

—J.G.P. 


249. Simon, Renee B. Bern Porter: A Bibliographic Sampling, CLQ, 9:2, June 1970, 
105-113. [The article contains a sampling of Bern Porter imprints from the UCLA 
Library, 1944-1965 (See AES, 16:3, Nov. 1972, 850-853, for other articles on Porter 
from this issue of CLQ.)] —J.G.P. 


Conrad Richter 
Cf.: -Item 218. 


Robert Silverberg 
250. Ketterer, David. SOLARIS and the Dlegitimate Suns of Science Fiction, Extrap, 
14:1, Dec. 1972, 73-89. One of the few science-fiction writers to demonstrate the 
ability to take only a few new ideas and explore their ramifications and ambiguities 
at novel length is Robert Silverberg. His Tower of Glass compares favorably with 
Lawrence Durrell’s Nunquam in its treatment of the effect of artificial or alien intelli- 
gence on the definition of man. [The bulk of the article is a discussion of Solaris by 
the contemporary Polish writer Stanislaw Lem as a science-fiction novel which in its 
complexity challenges the best mainstream writing.] —W.R. 


Isaac Bashevis Singer 
251. Donoghue, Dennis. Isaac Bashevis Singer, Alnt, 13:9, Nov. 1969, 24-25, 67. 
Jewish observances and traditions provide the context for Singer's fiction. His theme 
is the relationship between personal feeling and Jewish Law, the latter giving form 
and direction to the former. Singer's stories are familiar, timeless folktales, recited 
by a narrator neither responsible for nor implicated in the story. His stories are full 
of recurring incidents and favorite phrases used again and again, which add to the 
sense of historical continuity and of a life lived in common. He treats individuals as 
types, who are revealed and moved by natural mythological forces, rather than by 
psychological ones. In My Father’s Court, a collection of sketches of Singer's early 
life, is the best introduction to his work. —C.D.L. 
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John Updike 
Cf.: Item 229, 


: Eudora Welty 
252. Howell, Elmo. Eudora Weltys Negroes: A Note on А WORN PATH, XUS, 
9:1, Sp. 1970, 28-32. There is no racial conflict in this work. The white lady whom 
Phoenix asks to tie her shoes does so affectionately, not out of pride or resentment. 
Phoenix makes the request as her due because of age not because of spite. The 
attitudes of the other whites toward Phoenix may appear offensive to today's reader 
but in context indicate a kindly intent. The story reflects the author's benevolent view 
of human nature, her sensitivity to the nuances of Southern life, and "the primal joy 
of creation." —A.D. 


Nathanael West 
253. Lund, Mary Graham. Backward-Forward in Forbidden Lands, WestWR, 3:1, Sp. 
1968, 21-27. Like McLuhan, West probes history and is strongly influenced by 
James Joyce. And just like West's four novels, McLuhan's first novel, The Mechanical 
Bride, is à parody of modern society. But West expressed his ideas 30 years before 
McLuhan, when the public was not yet ready for his world of dreams and disordered 
reality which uses scatology as a comic deceit. West's chief interest is in the masses 
who are the real victims of society, and he uses parody to probe the mysteries of the 
human problem. His use of symbols shows a debt to Rimbaud, Joyce, Spenser, Swift, 
and Rabelais but reflects the modern world of racial tensions and hate of Eldridge 
Cleaver's Soul on Ice. —LU. 


Brand Whitlock 
254. Anderson, David D. Brand Whitlock’s Search for the Jeffersonian Ideal, PMiAS, 
51, 1966, 505-514. Whitlock, statesman and politician in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries, deserves to be remembered for his more than 20 novels. His best works, 
The Thirteenth District (1902), The Turn of the Balance (1907), and J. Hardin & Son 
(1924), deal respectively with politics, law, and industry, and describe the gulf between 
the Jeffersonian ideal and the reality of society in the post-Civil War era. Perhaps it is 
only in his much-admired biography, La Fayette (1929), that Whitlock found a subject 
as full of 18th-century optimism as he himself retained despite his insight into the 
effects of materialism on American society. —A.J.L. 


William Carlos Williams 


255. Hutchinson, Alexander. The Resourceful Mind: William Carlos Williams and 
TRIBUTE TO THE PAINTERS, UWR, 8:1, Fall 1972, 81-89. Impressed by their 
discipline, creative power, and avoidance of moralizing, Williams pays tribute to artists 
throughout his work, but especially in this poem (Book V, Paterson, New Directions, 
1963), Especially significant is Williams's allusion to Diirer’s Melancholy, the treat- 
ment of which parallels Erwin Panofsky's (The Life and Art of Albrecht Dürer, Prince- 
ton U., 1955). Two reasons for Williams's special rapport with painters are their desire 
to break new ground and the way they can make a single painting reveal the zeitgeist 
behind the historical conditions of the arts. —R.C.P. 


256. Libby, Anthony. “Claritas”: William Carlos Wiliams’ Epiphanies, Criticism, 14:1, 
Win. 1972, 22-31. It is tempting to critics to see Williams as creating his effects in his 
early imagist poetry through the illogical, which is not susceptible to analysis. Miller 
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(Poets of Reality, Harvard U., 1966) sees Williams as a post-romantic creating a realm 
lacking transcendency and depth but uniting everything in poetry. Miller overempha- 
sizes the universal, thus misinterpreting Williams's discovery of the universal in the 
particular. Joyce's epiphanies in Portrait of the Artist provide an approach to the 
revelation experienced in Williams's poetry. The epiphany is manifested in beauty which 
requires integrity, symmetry, and claritas (radiance).. Claritas produces the moment 
of epiphany. Тһе essences of things are revealed, suggesting mysticism that is of this 
world; this is the core of Williams's poetry. The line divisions of a poem "fragment 
the image, forcing apprehension of one quality, almost one essence, at a time." In 
The Botticellian Trees Williams begins with an artificial first vision which he carries 
through to synthesis of flight and a symmetrical integrity and claritas reminiscent of 
Hopkins or Woolf. —M.T.H. 


Drama 


257. Burman, Howard, and Joseph Hanreddy. The Activist Theatre of the Thirties, 
TStu, 18, 1971/2, 55-64. The unrest of the depression period, with its unemployment, 
the bloody. formation of labor unions, and war preparations in Europe, was reflected in 
socially conscious play-writing. Even though times were tense, the plays exuded an 
aura of hope. The result was that the theater became a weapon for propaganda and 
agitation, which waned with the war years and prosperity. Only recently has the 
activist theater again risen in response to needs for social and political change. —A.I.D. 


258. Briining, Eberhard. “The Black Liberation Movement” und das amerikanische 
Drama, ZAA, 20:1, 1972, 46-58. Playwrights such as Langston Hughes (Scottsboro, 
Limited, 1931) and Paul Peters/George Sklar (Stevedore, 1934) created a new hero: the 
гасе- and class-conscious black, symbol of the struggle for racial equality. Afro-American 
drama in the 60’s reflects the gradual shift from a longing for integration to a struggle 
for segregation. It implies the historical experience of human beings who, 350 years ago, 
were carried off to America involuntarily. (In German) —W.E. 


Fiction 


259. Shaw, Irwin. In Praise of the Short Story, Esquire, 79: 2, Feb. 1973, 124-125. 
Despite а decline in the number of short stories being published in the U.S. in the 
last 40 years, the number being written remains as high and perhaps higher, with 
quality as good or better, even though their kinds have changed. Short-story writing 
does not pay well enough to sustain а writer; its rewards tend to be intangible—critical 
praise (for at least one story in a collection), the pleasure of filling 8 human need, and 
the ability to express the varied and multiple aspects of one's self. [Shaw is speaking, 
at least in part, of his own work in the genre.] --15.Р. 


Poetry 
260, Howard, Richard. Reflections of a Strange Solitude, Prose, No. 1, 1970, 81-91. 
American poetry since 1950 [as discussed in Howard's essays in Alone with America: 
Essays on the Art of Poetry in the United States since 1950, Atheneum, 1969] emanates 
the "scandal and the labor of the Negative"; this "unity of negation" explains the 
paucity of women, whose nature seeks out the continuum, and the relatively high pro- 
portion of Jews, a "people of solitaries" to whom alienation is natural. American poetry 
is no better now than with Melville, Dickinson, or Whitman; it does have greater diver- 
sity in coming from every condition of social life and regional speech. —S.M.C. 
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General 
261. Behrend, Hanna. Second Report of the Work of the Research Group on Working- 
Class Literature, ZAA, 20:1, 1972, 69-71. Тһе Group's contributions to the biannual 
volumes of their periodical Life and Literature included such topics as the genesis, 
scope, and definition of working-class literature, the development of literary methods, 
and the position of contemporary working-class writers and intellectuals. Subsequent 
student research at Humboldt University (East Berlin) will concentrate on English 
Marxist literary criticism. [The Research Group is part of the English Institute at the 
University of Berlin. For the first report, see ZAA, 18:4, 1970, 407-415.] —W.E. 


262. Scholwin, Wolf-Riidiger. Propagandatheoretische und linguistische Aspekte der 
imperialistischen Melungsbeeinflussing in den USA, ZAA, 20:1, 1972, 59-69. “Lan- 
guage and language use cannot be a neutral force." Linguistic lies and manipulations, 
used by the U.S, Information Agency, the Pentagon, the State Department, and some 
weeklies are important in the ideological class-struggle. It will be the task of philosophers 
and linguists to unmask the language manipulation of American imperialists and con- 
tribute to a linguistically effective organization of socialist agitation and propagandas 
(In German) —W.E. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AFRICA 


Peter Abrahams 
263. Wade, Michael. The Novels of Peter Abrahams, Crit, 11:1, 1968, 82-95. Abra- 
hams's work is divided into three phases: the first is dominated by ideas of Com- 
munism and Pan-Africanism; the second involves his intellectual rejection of these 
ideas; and the third deals with racial consciousness in Africa. Abrahams is singularly 
badly understood as a writer in terms of background and attitude. His background 
must be understood in order to deal adequately with his work. —W.D.H. 


Chinua Achebe 
264. Meyers, Jeffrey. Culture and History in THINGS FALL APART, Crit, 11:1, 
1968, 25-32. Achebe's novels begin-with the coming of the white man to the bush and 
end in contemporary Lagos and show the process of moral and cultural disintegration 
that results from colonialism. This novel about the destruction of a traditional culture 
after the impact of a more powerful Western civilization and technology reveals that 
no amount of material progress and law and order can compensate for lack of liberty 
and personal dignity. —W.D.H. 


265, Weinstock, Donald, and Cathy Radaman. Symbolic Structure in THINGS FALL 
APART, Crit, 11:1, 1968, 33-41. This novel has not received the attention to structure 
it deserves. Achebe's technique resembles Conrad's, Joyce's and Lawrence's. He uses 
a blend of symbolic and realistic modes, with the symbolic becoming part of the real- 
istic; his language reflects comapssion and understanding and a willingness to make the 
moral and ethical judgments warranted by his clear, hard look at life. —W.D.H. 


Sarif Easmon 


266. Palmer, E. Taiwo. The Plays of Sarif Easmon, JNALA, 11-12, Sim: -Fall 1971, 
19-35. Easmon has been acclaimed as Sierra Leone's leading. playwright in spite of his 
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defective artistry and his conclusions, which are repugnant to most Africans, In Dear 
Parent and Ogre, he seems to attack hereditary privilege, but actually endorses it by 
creating unattractive characters who champion meritocracy. The play lacks coherence, 
its action is contrived, the language is stylized and ridiculous, humor is cheap, charac- 
terizations are weak, and Easmon does not effectively restrain his artistic personality, 
which leads to manipulation of characters to prove a thesis. The New Patriots is а weak 
morality play rather than a work of art. It is improved artistically but still severely 
flawed. - —T.E.H. 


Amos Tutuola 


267. Lindfors, Bernth. Amos Tutuola’s THE PALM-WINE DRINKARD and Oral 
Tradition, Crit, 11:1, 1968, 42-50. Any reader familiar with oral tradition in literature 
from Africa or elsewhere will find sufficient evidence in the content, structure, and style 
of this work to convince him that Tutuola's writing has been greatly influenced by 
oral narrative art, —W.D.H. 


Drama 
268. Ekom, Ernest. The Development of Theatre iu Nigeria 1960-1967, JNALA, 11-12, 
Sum.-Fall 1971, 36-49. Theater in Nigeria once consisted of amateur productions. With 
independence artists sought to express the national awareness. The University of Ibadan 
established “Theatre on Wheels" and a drama school The University of Nigeria fol- 
lowed with similar experiments. MBARI, a club for African writers and artists, has 
helped to coordinate dramatic efforts. There are also popular concert groups in Yoruba 
country, but their works are primarily variety shows held together by thin melodramatic 
plots. Nigeria now has two established playwrights, Wole Soyinka and J. P. Clark, 
and the Jess sophisticated James Ene Henshaw. There is need for actors, theater artists, 
money, and facilities. —T.E.H. 


Fiction 


269. Peplow, Michael. The *Black White Man" in African Literature, LHR, No. 13, 
1972, 3-14. Protest literature of the last ten years in Africa has focused on exposing 
the new black élite who have amassed wealth and power at the expense of their people. 
Achebe of Nigeria and Armah of Ghana in recent novels have excoriated the corrup- 
tion of the "black white man" in government. But such satire does not indicate disen- 
chantment with independence. Native corruption is one of the aftereffects of dehuman- 
izing colonialism. Though protest literature focuses on the negative and ignores the 
admirable, the protest writers still point with pride to great achievements that have 
been made by native political leaders. —A.D. 


270. Povey, John. The English Language of the Contemporary African Novel, Crit, 
11:3, 1969, 79-96. During the last 30 years several new national literatures employing 
English rather than the writers’ mother tongue have emerged. The writer faces a 
double adaptation: he must encompass a new range of cultural experiences for which 
the language is not designed, and his use will be modified by the linguistic pattern of 
his own tongue. Since the novel has no African antecedents, the practical and lin- 
guistic difficulties that confront the contemporary African novelist, specifically the 
Nigerian, should be examined. In the work of Tutuola, Ekwensi, Nwankwo, Okara, 
and Achebe lie the beginnings of a new literature national in its Hp and expression 
and international in its humanism. " --А.С.Н. 
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General 
271. Lindíors, Bernth, and others. Palaver: Interviews with Five African Writers in 
Texas, Моп/ ОРТх, 1972, 1-64. [Interviews with Chinua Achebe, John Pepper Clark, 
Dennis Brutus, Ezekiel Mphahlele, and Kofi Awoonor are presented. In addition to 
discussions of individual works of each author, each interview also touches upon the 
role of protest in their works and their vision of the role of the artist in society. Тһе 
format is question and answer.] —D.K.T. 


AUSTRALIA 


John Couper 
272. Allen, J. M. Some Aspects of John Couper's Poetry, Southerly, 32:1, Mar. 1972, 
45-52. Couper's narrative poems Cape Catastrophe, Catterline (both in East of Living, 
1967), and The Book of Bligh (1969) are linked by their concern with the sea and 
Australia and their connection with exploration. In the first, Robert Brown shows 
dismay of the sea, The eponymous hero of Catterline leaves Scotland for Australia, 
where he discovers himself psychologically. The third work traces Bligh's voyage as 
an allegory of life, an analogy to the great commonplaces of religion, and a means to 
the reassessment of man's elemental relationships. --О.М. 


David Forrest 


273. Semmler, Clement. David Forrest: A Voice for Youth and Irony, AusQ, 38:1, 
Mar. 1966, 45-54. Many of Forrest's short stories are sympathetic, compressed, laconic 
understatements of teen-age attitudes. The characters in his novels are older versions 
of those in his short stories. Though distinguished as an ironist, he is seldom cruel. 
He is iconoclastic rather than morally outraged. Forrest sees cultural fragmentation, 
in which he includes the influence of visual rather than literal arts and the develop- 


ment of dialectic and mystic themes in literature as dangerous to a writer. | —L.M.L. 
Charles Harpur 

Cf.: Item 276. 
Gwen Harwood 


274. Hope, A. D. Gwen Harwood and the Professors, ALS, 5:3, May 1972, 227-232. 
'The most neglected aspect of Harwood's poetry is her disturbing and "terrifying" fun 
which is apt to be aimed at professor-critics. An examination of Dennis Douglas’s 
remarks (Quadrant, 14:2, Mar.-Apr. 1969, 15-19) about the poem Panther and Peacock 
reveals how one may get lost in the layers of the poet's multiple irony. The focal charac- 
ter of the poem is not an “arrogant elitist,” as the critic contends, but is a genius with 
weaknesses which make him a comic figure. —J.K.B. 


William Hickey 
275, Slessor, Kenneth. Hickey and Lieutenant-Governor Paterson, Southerly, 32:1, 
Mar. 1972, 33-37. Memoirs of William Hickey, Vol. II, 1775-1782 (a classic of the 
Pepys or Evelyn variety) contains an account of Hickey's involvement in a debt of 
William Paterson, early Lieutenant-Governor of New South Wales. Hickey, who had 
incurred many debts of his own but was never arrested for his delinquencies, is forced 
under threat of arrest to pay this debt. . . --О.М. 
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Henry Kendall 


276. Perkins, Elizabeth. Harpur’s Notes and Kendall’s Bell Birds, ALS, 5:3, Мау 1972, 
271-284. Kendall acknowledged the inspiration he received from Charles Harpur's 
poetry. А comparison of Harpur's The Kangaroo Hunt and Kendall’s Wild Kangaroo 
and Bell Birds, shows that Kendall took his inspiration from the lengthy notes which 
Harpur attached to his poetry. Harpur’s "stiff" verse is patterned after 18th-century 
English verse; but his notes are "genuinely Australian." Kendall, who looks to Poe 
for technique and sensibility, infuses this Australian quality in the poetry. —J.K.B. 


David Martin 
277. Martin, David. David Martin on David Martin, Southerly, 31:3, 1971, 163-169. 
[Now 56 years old, Martin believes he is an Australian writer because he writes mainly 
about Australia. He was born in Germany and wandered through Palestine, England, 
Scotland, Wales, and India before settling in Australia (1949). He began as a poet and 
considers Lament for the Gordons (1942) his best. His first novel was The Young Wife 
(1962). The Hero of Too (1965) deals with the Australian myth of masculinity; Where 
a Man Belongs (1970) concerns a painful journey to present-day Germany. А play, 
The Rising of the Men, the modern male equivalent to Lysistrata, has not yet been 
produced.] --О.М. 


Peter Mathers 
278. Mathers, Peter. Extractions, Southerly, 31:3, 1971, 210-215. [Because he has 
published only one novel, Mathers believes it is rash for him to write about writing. 
He uses his experiences in Australia, England, New York, and New South Wales in his 
writing. His Essence of Charity, which explores the idea of charity through & character 
named Essence, is now with a publisher. He is writing a biography of David Howie, 
а 19th-century Scottish adventurer whom he sees as a mist-man.] --О.М. 


Les Murray 
279. Ailwood, Dianne. The Poetry of Les Murray, Southerly, 31:3, 1971, 188-199. 
Murray emphasizes his Celtic background in his two collections of poetry, Тһе Пех Tree 
(1965) and The Weatherboard Cathedral (1969), through direct reference to names, 
places, sagas, and customs, and perhaps through his fire imagery. The Fire Autumn, in 
his most recent volume, shows his concern for the force that must be used for 
Australia's regeneration. He expresses concern that Australia's identity not become, 
through emulation of America, a "hamburger consummation" in À Hellcopter View of 
the Stars (1970). In his latest poem SMLE (1970) he puts aside his early joy in country 
life and abandons the rifle as а symbol of refusing, temporarily, to meet the problem 
of Australia's dynamic aspects. --О.М. 


John Shaw Neilson 
280. Burrows, J. S. Shaw Neilson's Originality, Southerly, 32:2, June 1972, 118-144. 
Much doggerel and trite verse was written in the 19th century and Neilson was 
influenced by it. His poetry was not "timeless" as many think, but needed and showed 
development. The popularity of singing and recitation kept him aware of contempo- 
rary poetry in spite of his limited formal education and partial blindness. His notebooks 
and Mss show wide experimentation. His friend A. G. Stephens, who continued. to 
encourage him during the 1920's, may have influenced him in his humorous revisions, 
which were often for the worse. Early hackneyed sentiment on the "change and 
decay" theme is mitigated later by wryness. The harsher poems (1906 through the 
1930) need further discussion. --О.М. 
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281. Hanna, Clifford. The Dual Nature of Shaw Neilson's Vision, ALS, 5:3, Мау 
1972, 254-276. Neilson's lyrical ability is appreciated; but critics have not shown a 
proper understanding of the poet's moral vision. Neilson is a unique religious poet, 
and his ambivalent concept of love is the "central truth" of his poetry. Love is terrifying 
and beautiful; its ambivalence stems from a vision which blends the pagan faith in the 
natural cycle with the Christian belief in the Son of God. Divinity is blended with 
the "iron law" of nature and, thus, "fettered" to time. Neilson's belief in the immor- 
tality of the “Life-spirit” gives meaning amid an apparently meaningless disintegration 
of beauty and love. —J.K.B. 


Katharine Susannah Prichard 
282. Williams, Justina. Rage That Engenders: The Last Decade of Katharine Susannah 
Prichard, Southerly, 32:1, Mar. 1972, 17-29. Prichard’s (1883-1969) autobiography 
Child of the Hurricane discusses her revolutionary social theory. The title epitomizes 
her stormy life as a communist sympathizer, pacifist, and supporter of protests by the 
unemployed. In her last decade she continued to advocate these causes in her plays 
Coonardoo and Brumby Innes, the Goldfields trilogy (The Roaring Nineties, Golden 
Miles, Winged Seeds), and her novel Intimate Strangers (1937). She understood the 
changing mores regarding sex and equality of women. Her works put, as she declared, 
- “living flesh on the form." Reprints and paperbacks of her works testify to her 
pertinency. --О.М. 


Henry Handel Richardson (E. F. Richardson) 
283. Green, Dorothy. Henry Handel Richardson—Minus Ned Kelly, Meanjin, 31:2, 
June 1972, 162-166. An examination of the life of Alexander Brooke Smith, the Purdy 
Smith of Richardson's The Fortunes of Richard Mahony discloses that, far from needing 
the support of facts for her novels, Richardson discards facts having no bearing on her 
artistic purposes and freely alters others that will advance it. —W.R. 


Kenneth Slessor 
284. Croft, Julian. The One Rip of Darkness: Time in Slessors CAPTAIN DOBBIN 
and OUT OF TIME, Southerly, 31:4, 1971, 307-315. In these poems Slessor expresses 
man's relationship to time in symbols of light, water, and air. The retired sea captain, 
Dobbin, is absorbed in the activity in the harbor and in his maps and photographs 
which evoke his past. In the sonnet sequence Out of Time, time is a moving flux which 
can penetrate the vulnerable and is dependent on the power of progression. The speaker 
has participated in a backward motion of time into non-time which is in turn defeated 
by bodily decay. The body can never be extricated from temporality. --О.М. 


285, Semmler, Clement. Slessor and Eliot: Some Personal Musings, Southerly, 31:4, 
1971, 267-271. Slessor wrote that he “was never consciously influenced by [Eliot],” 
yet some lines in his poetry are variants. of some of Eliot’s. Slessor's philosophy that 
poetry is an escape from emotion, from personality, is similar to Eliot's. Terror, tran- 
quility, and rhythmic excitement, are apparent in the work of both. Self-criticism is 
also revealed. Eliot let only those things be published that would bear reprinting; Slessor 
cut off his poetry in 1945 because he had no more to say. --О.М. 


286. Smith, Vivian. The Ambivalence of Kenneth Slessor, Southerly, 31:4, 1971, 256- 
266. Slessor's poetry shows the development of Australian verse in the themes of time, 
memory, and history; the humanizing of landscape and city scene; and sardonic humor. 
His sparseness and lavishness resemble a Turner painting. Under the influence of Eliot, 
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Pound, and Ату Lowell he uses more open forms to express the ambivalence in his 
finest poems. Oxymoron and contrasting images show the themes of human and 
inhuman growth and decline, death and living, transience, memory, and existence, which 
are especially apparent in his poems South Country, Sleep, and his most sustained accom- 
plishment, Five Bells. --О.М. 


287. Sturm, T. L. Kennefh Slessors Poetry and Norman Lindsay, Southerly, 31:4, 
1971, 281-306. The consistency in the development of Slessor's poetry belies the idea 
that there is a great difference between his earlier and later poems. Jack Lindsay's 
Marxist analysis and his magazine Vision had little influence on the early poems. 
Norman Lindsay's Creative Effort, however, gave Slessor an aesthetic doctrine. In 
rhythmic experiments, most obvious in the poem sequence Music, Slessor uses Lindsay’s 
dualistic theory of tensions between the "superficial world" and a "deeper level of 
consciousness." Тһе tensions Slessor creates between ephemeral appearances and the 
energized world of art, myth, and time, appear in the early poem Winter Dawn as 
well as in the later poem Five Bells. --О.М. 


288. Slessor, Robert C. Some Personal Notes, Southerly, 31:4, 1971, 243-247. [Encour- 
aged to write by his headmaster, the English scholar F. G. Phillips, Kenneth carried 
off all the English prizes every year. His poetry was influenced mostly by Hugh 
McCrae, and his best was produced when he was young. Robert felt Kenneth resented 
his brother's entrance into journalism and his escapades at the Journalists! Club in 
Syduey when Kenneth was president, Yet he chose Robert as executor of his estate.] 

—0.M. 


Randolph Stow 


289. Burgess, O. N. The Novels of Randolph Stow, AusQ, 37:1, Mar. 1965, 73-81. 
Stow's first two novels create a baroque genre that demonstrates his keen perception of 
life. Though many of his scenes are set in the country, they аге not pastoral The 
central character of А Haunted Land (1956) is а conscious and complete villain; the 
conclusion is artistically and morally ambiguous. To the Islands (1958) is tighter, and 
the characters have a sense of mission. Its physical action is an old man's fearful 
flight; the moral action is the self-knowledge he achieves. Tourmaline (1963) is more 
complex; it investigates control and leadership in modern communities. The critic 
should separate Stow from his narrators and note the naturalistic rather than social, 
religious, or political elements. —L.M.L. 


290. New, William H. Outsider Looking Out: The Novels of Randolph Stow, Crit, 
9:1, 1966, 90-99. Stow explores man's relationship to Australian society, focusing on 
the physically and mentally isolated individual and his personal relationship with the 
environment. Stow's characters strive to find other worlds, which prove to be deceptive, 
and ultimately their searches lead them back to themselves. To the Islands (1958) 
marks Stow's success in achieving equivalence between the landscape and the central 
character's mind. Тһе subsequent novels establish the connection between the indi- 
vidual who must stand alone and Australia's position in the world as "bystander" and 
as the "haunted land" of a primitive people. : —AÀ.R.J. 


Patrick White 
291. Smith, Terry. A Portrait of the Artist in Patrick White's THE VIVISECTOR, 
Meanjin,: 31:2, June 1972, 167-177. White's portrait of Duffield is implausible because 
of White's confused concept of what it is to be а painter. The core of the novel—the 
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exploration of an artist as a man is equally implausible; for White rarely and uncon- 
vincingly explores the artist working with his medium and recounts his history as an 
artist. Duffield grows and changes, but his art does not. Some of these weaknesses may 
be due to the autobiographical nature of the work; for on a secondary level the novel 
is about a certain kind of Romantic artist who could be a writer. —W.R. 


Drama е 
292. Williams, Margaret. Snakes and Ladders: New Australian Drama, Meanjin, 31:2, 
June 1972, 178-182. Australian drama has had hopeful beginnings, but there has been 
а succession of bright promises that failed to mature, and evaluation of the new drama 
needs to be based on something more substantial than enthusiasm. Recent plays are 
superior in quality of production, monetary support, and the playwrights' ability to 
bypass traditional models and interpret society without preconceptions of dramatic 
shape and style. | —W.R. 


Fiction 
293. Clarke, Donovan. The Image of Australian Man, AusQ, 37:2, June 1965, 67-78. 
Many works of literature have portrayed heroes as outsiders to their own world. This 
sense of separation is particularly important to the literature of Australia because of its 
historical and geographical isolation. Тһе Australian novel includes criminal, comic, 
picaresque, and introspective characters portrayed as outsiders. Parallel themes occur 
in the short story and poetry. —L.M.L. 


294. Healy, J. J. The Treatment of the Aborigine in Early Australian Fiction, 1840-70, 
ALS, 5:3, May 1972, 233-253. Тһе 19th-century romance was an unfit vehicle for 
serious fiction. The pressures of the commercial market were largely responsible for 
the aborigine being treated as a stereotype. Through the years the stereotype changed 
to reflect the tastes of the reading class; however, the shallowness and falseness of treat- 
ment remained. The fiction of Haydon and Rowcraft reflects the stereotype. Finally, 
in Fifty Years Ago (1867), de Boos treated the aborigine as an individual. —J.K.B. 


295. ‘Wilson, R. B. J. Short Story Chronicle, Meanjin, 31:2, June 1972, 220-225. 
During the past year the four leading literary journals of Australia have published 25 
stories, which are the best of an indifferent lot. There is in much of today’s short fiction 
a willingness to compromise with a piece that has been, at the most, only three-quarters 
written. Most of today's writers simply cannot write well enough; they do not work 
at developing prose that will meet the demands they wish to place on it. Three stories 
stand out: Peter Cowan’s The. Tractor, Patrick White’s Down at the Dump, and Hal 
Porter’s Mr. Jefferson’s Tune. —W.R. 


Poetry f 
296. Lee, S. E. Old Verse, Southerly, 31:3, 1971, 227-240 (rev. -art.). Ten published 
collections of verse (1969-1971) are by poets who are into or past their middle years. 
Students have brought out two anthologies (1971) and participated in a recent poetry 
festival. А few poems by the young poets are better than the general run. Two volumes 
(Jack Davis, The First Born and Kath Walker, My People) are by aborigines and stress 
the socia] and political needs of their people; Roland Robinson in Altjeringas includes 
translations of aboriginal poems. A. D. Hope has revised his satirical Dunciad Minor 
(1950, 1970), which pleads for enthusiastic enjoyment of literature undisturbed by 
criticál jargon. : --О.М. 
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297. Tulip, James. Contemporary Australian Poetry, Part І. Тһе Context, Southerly, 
32:2, June 1972, 83-99. The post-war poets (Hope, McAuley, Fitzgerald) are now 
established, and journals, universities, and poetry workshops show high quality. Тһе 
“life studies" genre of American writing influenced Australian writing in the 1960's. 
Тһе egregious ego of this genre becomes a-personal in work such as Peter Porter's. 
The hierarchic structure in Australian society prevents a clear expression of the values 
of the common man. Buckley follows Lowell's dramatic and discursive tones yet holds 
himself apart from the complete self-enactment to comment and observe. Judith Wright 
identifies with Australian experience, as does Nancy Keesing. The 1970's may produce 

an "Integrator" to bring the social and personak elements together. --О.М. 


Gone. 
298. Wilding, Michael. Social Pafferns, Southerly, 32:1, Mar. 1972, 68-76 (rev.-art., 
T. Inglis Moore, Social Patterns in Australian Literature, Angus & Robertson, 1971). 
Moore started his study in the 1930's, and added to it in the 1940's and 1950's, which 
may account for the many omissions. He does not examine children's literature, the 
Australian obsession with sexuality or Frank Moorhouse's or Kenneth Cook's studies 
of it, Humphrey McQueen's and others work in racism in Australian literature, 
aboriginal writers, or expatriatism. Because of deficiencies the book is irrelevant. A 
number of such studies have been done by more cognizant authors. —O.M. 


299, Fitzgerald, R. D. Correspondence: Letter commenting on Wilding’s review article 
on Moore’s book on social patterns, Southerly, 32:2, June 1972, 158. Wilding uses 
many scholarly references to show that Moore’s book Social Patterns in Australian 
Literature does not cover areas deemed necessary by Wilding. The book should not be 
denigrated for not doing what it never claimed to do. [See the preceding abstract.] 


300. Ehrhardt, Marianne. Annual Bibliography of Studies in Australian Literature: 
1971, ALS, 5:3, May 1972, 285-305. [This bibliography has two sections: General and 
Individual Authors]  : —J.K.B. 


301. Fotheringham, Richard. Expatriate Publishing: P. R. Stephensen and the Man- 
drake Press, Meanjin, 31:2, June 1972, 183-188. [The history of the Mandrake Press, 
which published works by D. H. Lawrence, Liam O'Flaherty, and Allister Crowley, 
from its inception as an offshoot of Jack Lindsay's Fanfrolico Press (1929) to its col- 
lapse (1930) is recounted.] m R. 


302. Hankel, Valmai. Мау ез on Australian Waters: Ephemera as Historical ТРИЕ 
SAus, 11:1, Mar. 1972, 13-22. [A discussion оѓ. е literary and historical importance 
of Australian ephemera is supplemented with references to specific items, nearly all 
held in the State Library of South Australia in Adelaide.] —T.R.H. 


303, Phillips, A. A. Trailer: Neo-Patronage of the Arts, Meanjin, 31:2, June 1972, 
237-239. For more than a generation Australian cultural enthusiasts have fought to 
establish the principle that Government must act as patron of the arts. Now. attention 
should be directed to how and through whom support should be given. The framing of 
policy and the practical administration of art-instrumentalities should be out of the 
hands of politicians and civil servants. Art-patronage should not be the major respon- 
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sibility of a Minister, for art should not be politically important. The statutes or regu- 
ldtions setting up the instrumentalities administering art-patronage must give artists the 
right to make decisions, within the limits of their grants. —W.R. 


CANADA 


Thomas Haliburton 
304, Bissell, Claude T. Halfburton, Leacock and The American Humorous Tradition, 
CanL, 39, Win. 1969, 5-19. Haliburton and Leacock intermingle American and 
Canadian ideas in their work. In 19th-century America, humor emerged as a central 
characteristic of the culture, reflecting confidence and optimism. In Canada awareness 
of many older traditions remained, along with a concept of a stable, separate govern- 
ment. Both authors had ties with Great Britain, the U.S., and Canada and avoided 
narrow nationalistic structures. In Haliburton’s The Clockmaker (1836) Sam Slick 
ridicules national prejudices and the “absurdities of English travel literature about 
America.” Leacock especially admired Twain’s Connecticut Yankee, though he did 
not agree with its endorsement of democracy. “Ironic balance rather than sharp con- 
trast, relaxed irony rather than intense indignation” characterize his writing. In their 
advocacy of diversity and reconciliation, he and Haliburton retain a “posture congenial 
to Canadians.” —N.M.N. 


305. Harding, L. A. A. Yankee ай the Court of Judge Haliburton, CanL, 39, Win. 
1969, 62-73. Haliburton used the anecdote as a device for revealing character and 
providing humor and criticism. He integrated it into the point of a particular story, and 
as told by Sam Slick, the anecdotes reveal a wide knowledge of human nature. Some 
show the bad manners and jingoism of the neighbors to the south; another reveals the 
exploitation of Irish wage slaves under the guise of a spurious democracy. An inter- 
weaving of two anecdotes reflects Haliburton's dim view of American law courts and 
contrasts the British or Nova Scotian with the 19th-century American legal system. 
The anecdotes are effective in presenting Haliburton's irony and sympathy, which are 
directed at the Old World and the New. —V.M.N. 


Stephen Leacock У 

306. Magee, W. Н. Leacock, Local Colourist, CanL, 39, Win. 1969, 34-42. Leacock's 
humorous fiction endures because of his use of local color traditions. In Canada and 
the U.S. local colorists such as Jewett, Montgomery, and MacLennan show the idealized, 
placid small-town life of another era. Their weaknesses are superficial characteriza- 
tion and lack of plot; the genre into which they were forced, "genial humour," is a 
difficult one. Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town (1912) is effective because Leacock 
develops his incidents, portraying a complete society, acknowledges traits such as hypoc- 
risy, and achieves unity in tone and setting. Arcadian Adventures with the Idle Rich 
(1914) also has a unified setting—the city—but perhaps because of Leacock's negative 
attitudes toward his subject, it lacks unity of plot and convincing tone. Leacock's 20 
humorous books after Sunshine Sketches lack its unity of form and "depth of vision." 

--У.М.М. 


Cf.: Item 304. 
Malcolm Lowry 


307. Killgallin, Tony. Lowry Posthumous, Cani, 39, Win. 1969, 80-83 (rev.-art.; 
Lanar Caustic, Clarke Irwin, 1969, and Dark as the Grave Wherein My Friend is Laid, 
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General Publishing, 1969). Тһе first work, begun when Lowry was 25, appeared in 
French in 1956 under the title The Last Address. The final title links it with Under the 
Volcano and Ultramarine. It is а commendable account of an individual's descent into: 
a hell of his own devising, and its knowledge cost Lowry his life. Dark as the Grave 
is a sequel to Voleano and has the same setting, but it lacks the latter’s stature. The 
writing is not as explosive, nor are time and place fixed in the reader’s mind. Volcano 
is his greatest work. --У.М.Ы. 


Marshall McLuhan 
Cf.: Item 253. 


James Reaney 
308. Woodman, Ross G. James Reaney, Mon/CWNCL, 12, 1-64. Behind Reaney's 
motto “The simpler art is—the richer it is" is a tradition that emphasizes the centrality 
of childhood imagination in creative and artistic achievement. Much indebted to 
Romanticism and to the writings of Freud and Jung on the unconscious, this tradition 
perhaps owes most to William Blake, whose example was especially important in deter- 
mining the character of Reaney's work. It enabled Reaney to find his artistic "vocation" 
through the realization that, by substituting the workings of poetic imagination for the 
saving power of divine grace, he could shape the energies of an evangelical and apocalyp- 
tic vision of the world into the mold for his art. By presenting a child's view of the 
world on the stage, a technique he first worked out in Names and Nicknames (1961), 
Reaney found the means to accommodate the abundance of his poetic vision to drama. 
Since then the strength of Gothic melodrama symbolizing the Jungian depths in man- 
kind as glimpsed from a child's viewpoint has enabled Reaney to move deliberately 
beyond the pigeonholes of pseudo-scientific common sense so that he and his readers 
can hear the sound of the Ineffable Name even in Фе cackle of а barnyard full of 
Canadian geese. —D.C.M. 


Mordecai Richler 


309. Woodcock, George. Mordecai Richler, Mon/CWNCL, 6, 1970, 1-62. Though 
he has been an expatriate for the last 20 years, an examination of Richler's "serious" as 
opposed to what he has called his "commercial" work shows that he is very much a 
Canadian. Of the serious work, three novels (Son of a Smaller Hero, 1955, The Appren- 
ticeship of Duddy Kravitz, 1959, and The Incomparable Atuk, 1963) and a volume of 
short stories and sketches (The Street, 1969) are set in Canada; three other novels (The 
Acrobats, 1954, A Choice of Enemies, 1957, and Cocksure, 1968), though set in var- 
ious parts of Europe, have Canadians as central characters. This continuing preoccu- 
pation with Canada is the result of Richler's upbringing in the Jewish ghetto of Montreal, 
which has influenced his work deeply. A progressively pessimistic view of life dominates 
his latest novel, Cocksure, а phantasmagoric satire; it is, perhaps, the best vehicle for 
his darker vision and may be a symptom of things to come, for St. Urbain’s Horseman, 
a major novel under way at this moment [published 1971] exhibits similar patterns. 

—E.P.M. 


W. W. Eustace Ross 


310. Stevens, Peter. On W. W. E. Ross, CanL, 39, Win. 1969, 43-61. It is erroneous 
to link Ross too closely to American imagists such as Williams, Pound, and the Black 
Mountain poets. He was the first Canadian to stress unadorned objects, as in Poper- 
inghe 1917, which presents the realities of war in a pared-down, self-contained, unified 
style. Like Cummings and Marianne Moore, he strives for exactitude. He attempts 
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J. R. R. Tolkien 


144. Barbour, Douglas. *The Shadow of the Past": History in Middle Earth, UWR, 
8:1, Fall 1972, 35-42. One of the themes of The Lord of the Rings (George Allen & 
Unwin, 1966) is the past's hold on the future. While Tolkien is indebted to Beowulf 
for the techniques of interweaving history and legend, he does not accept defeat as 
inevitable, but sees the victory of good as possible. The trilogy comes closest to touching 
our world when Gandalf speaks of his and the hobbits' having freedom of choice as to 
how they will respond to the impingement of evil on their world. The trilogy produces 
an elegiac feeling for the lost Middle Earth and one of shared historicity. —R.C.P. 


145. Bisenieks, Dainis. The Hobbit Habit tn the Critic's Eye, TolJ, No. 15, Sum. 1972, 
14-15. Crities who attack The Lord of the Rings as a children's fairy tale are out of 
sympathy with the conventions of Tolkien's work and the moral seriousness with which 
his characters operate. [This article appeared in TolJ, 3:4, Nov. 1969, 3-4 (AES, 15:1, . 
Sept. 1971, 202) with many errors, and is here presented in corrected form.] —H.Y.M. 


146. Callahan, Patrick J. Tolkien’s Dwarves and the Eddas, TolJ, No. 15, Sum. 1972, 
20. Eight of Tolkien's dwarf names in The Lord of the Rings come from the Poetic or 
Elder Edda. Others, such as: Gimli Gloin and Grima, play on names from the Eddas. 

—E.Y.M. 


147. Foster, Bob. Levels of Interpretation, TolJ, No. 15, Sum. 1972, 22. .Tolkien 
works within the medieval tradition that every event can be interpreted in the light of 
its correspondence with the laws of the moral universe. Many seemingly unrealistic 
turns of plot in The Lord of the Rings serve to show the moral order of the cosmos 
and, by implication, to teach hope and fortitude. —E.Y.M. 


148. O'Hare, Colman. On Reading an “Old” Book, Extrap, 14:1, Dec. 1972, 59-63. 
Tolkien's Lord of the Rings should be considered in the context of the development of 
the English novel and not merely as a tale of wonder, a primer of languages and litera- 
tures its critics cannot read, or a tract urging its readers to go to church. —W.R. 


149. Scott, Nan C. War and Pacifism in THE LORD OF THE RINGS, TolJ, No. 15, 
Sum. 1972, 23-25, 27-30. Tolkien's attitude toward war and peace is complex. Though 
the hobbits' pacifism seems to be the basis of their Shire's paradisal quality, they depend 
on the Dunedain’s protection from lurking evil. The cycle of history in Middle-earth is 
from watchful peace to failure of vigilance to war. Victories against evil are temporary, 
since the enemy is not only without, but also within, the hearts of men. Tolkien some- 
times depicts war as "exhilarating and thrilling," yet he is aware of war's horrors, and 
his more admirable characters take no joy in it. Gandalf kills a number of sub-human 
monsters but advocates mercy toward Gollum and Wormtongue, and Frodo becomes a 
complete pacifist. —E.Y.M. 


150. Thompson, Kirk L. Who Is Eldest? TolJ, No. 15, Sum. 1972, 19. Tom Bom- 
badil is the eldest creature in Middle-earth; the other races in order of their genesis are 
"Elves, Dwarves, Ents, Hobbits, and Men." —E.Y.M. 


151. Osbourne, Andrea. The Peril of the World, ToH, No. 15, Sum. 1972, 16-17. 
Magic rings in witchcraft and story symbolize power; they share the magical properties 
of the circle form and the "ambience of power" surrounding objects associated with the 
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hand. Tolkien’s ruling Ring is an exceptionally well-developed talisman. It is “versa- 
tile, powerful, and active," adapting its evil temptations to its wearers. —E.Y.M. 


152. West, Richard. The Status of Tolkien Scholarship, TolJ; No. 15, Sum. 1972, 21. 
Tolkien fanzines continue to flourish and writers to enjoy the escapism of The Lord of 
fhe Rings or to pretend that the secondary universe is real. Critics use myth or genre 
criticism .or discuss the work's use of medieval material. Some attack the ideas of the 
work, which continues to engender a wide and various readership. —E-.Y.M. 


Evelyn Waugh 
153. Hynes, Joseph. Varieties of Death Wish: Evelyn Waugh's Central Theme, 
Criticism, 14:1, Win. 1972, 65-77. Tragic and comic elements, which Waugh balances 
in his novels, separate the wish to die from despair in his central figures. А main 
character's déath wish is mitigated before despair becomes intolerable by holding on 
to something in the future. Protagonists differ in the alternatives they cling to while 
refusing to become one with a loathsome environment. Minor characters may commit 
suicide, but Waugh's heroes are sustained, “if only in a sort of living death.” Hostile 
criticism of Waugh’s imaginative materials may be traced to theological differences but 
"reluctance to give oneself to religious subject matter will mean missing out on Waugh's 
most substantial work and on the thematic continuity of his fictional career." —-M.T.H. 


. . Henry Williamson : 

154. A Note on Henry Williamson, AnR, 1:1, Sp. 1970, 27-34. Williamson was 
influenced by Richard Jeffries. In his four-volume series The Flax of Dream, 
he attempted to instruct mankind but only enlightened an already receptive audience. 
His later 14-volume Chronicle of Ancient Sunlight, in which he chronicles the period 
from 1894 to the historical present, may achieve his objective more successfully. 
[Williamson's personal essay, An Affirmation, is printed.] —A.l.D. 


Poetry 
155. Scott, Alexander. Scottish Poetry in 1970, SSL, 8:4, Apr. 1971, 228-238. New 
talent was less in evidence in 1970 than tributes paid to Scotland's greatest living poets, 
Hugh MacDiarmid and Sorley Maclean. Volumes of poems include collections of 
varying quality by Burns Singer, George Bruce, and Iain Crichton Smith. Anthologies 
of contemporary Scottish poetry place differing stress on the writers of Scots, English, . 
or Gaelic verse by selecting poets according to editorial preference for the languages. 
[Over 24 Scottish poets are included in the evaluation.] —Z.J.B. 


ig ; General 
156. Christopher, Joe К. Who Were the Inklings? ToiJ, Чо. 15, Sum. 1972, 5, 7-10, 
12-13. Various letters and autobiographical writings tell about the members of the 
Inklings at Oxford and their Thursday evening gatherings for conversation and litera- 


ture. —E.Y.M. 
AMERICAN 
I, PARTICUL:ARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Black 


157. Redding, Saunders. The Black Revolution in American Studies, AmSt, 9:1, Aut. 
1970, 3-9. Black studies should be recognized as the study of the life and culture of 
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the black man in America and therefore as an essential part of American studies. Ес 
both black and white American students, the separation of black studies in its sever: 
aspects—historical, literary, social, economic—from American studies is а great di: 
service. Such a separation fails to prepare students for life in our environment. [Th 
article annotates numerous significant works pertaining to the developing concepts o 
black shee students, and revolutionaries and other writers on these problems. 

—A.W.F 


СЕ: Item 258. 
Ш. LANGUAGE 


Linguistics 
158.  Gliiser, Rosemarie. Zur Soziolingulstik und Sprachsoziologie in den USA, ZAA 
19:4,. 1971, 341-363. Sociolinguistics aims at investigating the relationships of lan 
guage systems with social systems and analyzes language in its communicative -contex 
Due to the lack of consensus on a theory of cognition and society, American sociolin 
guistics is heterogeneous and eclectic. Joshua A. Fishman’s anthology Readings in th 
Sociology of Language (Mouton, Paris, 1968) illustrates this state of affairs. (D 
German) —W.E 


СЕ: Item 262. 


ІУ. THEMES AND TYPES 
Prose 


159. ‘Stone, Albert E. Autobiography and American Culture, Ат, 11:2, Win. 1972 
22- -36. Concern with autobiography as a literary genre is a logical recent ‘developmen 
in American studies.. Numerous early autobiographies as well as many new ones ar 
being published, indicating a vigorous interest which calls for definition of the genre 
The ‘study of autobiography can contribute to the understanding of American history 
literature, art, psychology, psychoanalysis, anthropology, and sociology. [The articl 
reviews significant work done in each discipline and provides a 94-item bibliograph 
of important American autobiographies and works on the genre.] —A.W.P 


vi. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Charles Brockden Brown 
160. Witherington, Раш. Benevolence and the “Utmost Stretch": Charles Brockde: 
Brown's Narrative Dilemma, Criticism, 14:2, Sp. 1972, 175-191. Brown's novels 
Wieland, Ormond, Arthur Mervyn, Edgar Huntly, Clara Howard, and Jane Talbot 
move from romance to everyday qualities and finally appeal. to the woman's world ii 
an attempt to retain the idea that knowledge is benevolence, for which Brown was willin, 
to sacrifice imagination if it proved to be threatening. Confidential exchanges vii 
letters and through the sentimental effusions of friends meeting after intervals an 
relating each detail of their histories constitute the action. After introducing the Gothi 
novel, which deepened the art of fiction, Brown abandoned it, regarding it as a disguis 
for revolution and the irrational. Romanticism encouraged self-awareness, and Amer 
ican literature developed in a self-conscious manner bordering "on allegories of th: 
artist and art in America.” Brown finally rejected fiction, possibly upon realizing tha 
metaphorical limitations meant, the impoverishment of literature. Had he trusted’ th 
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“utmost stretch" of his imagination he might have been led to Melville's “flowing 
river in the cave of man" or “Poe’s vaults” and “Hawthorne’s forests.” —M.T.H. 


William Cullen Bryant 


161. Woodward, Robert H. *The Wings of Morning" n THANATOPSIS, ESQ, No. 58, 
Ist Qt., Pt. 4, 1970, 153. This phrase (ll. 49-50) in Bryant’s poem apparently is taken 
from Psalms 139:9-10, although Bryant employs it in a different way. Тһе metaphor 
contributes to the exalted language of the poem and to the "subtle suggestion of. а 
spiritual dimension." . —L.W.D. 


Lydia M. Child 


162. Tarr, Rodger A. Emerson's Transcendentalism in L. M. Child's Letter to Carlyle, 
ESQ, Мо. 58, 1st Qt., Pt. 3, 1970, 112-115. Child was a friend of Emerson, William 
Ellery Channing, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and Margaret Fuller. Emerson intro- 
duced her to Carlyle's writings and she found him more practical than the idealistic 
Emerson. Ín a letter to Carlyle [the text is reproduced] she praises Carlyle and estab- 
lishes Emerson as the undisputed leader of American Transcendentalism. —L.W.D. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


163. D'Avanzo, Mario L. Emily Dickinson’s and Emerson's “Presentiment,” ESQ, 
No. 58, ist Qt, Pt. 4, 1970, 157-159. Dickinson's sense of the soul's awareness that 
something is about to occur is despairing in that it senses that death is moving closer 
and that the future and eternity are uncertain and optimistic in that it anticipates the 
passing of uncertainty and death and the coming of the light. Emerson's presentiment, 
informed by nature, affirms that "there are no absolutes outside the soul’s presentiments 
and institutions." Man creates his own world and his own heaven. In many of her 
poems Dickinson embraced her own and Emerson's ideas about presentiment. —L.W.D. 


164. Dennis, Carl. Emerson’s Poetry of Mind and Nature, ESQ, No. 58, ist Qt., Pt. 4, 
1970, 139-153. Emerson's poetry reveals as much about his view of nature as does 
his prose. He was influenced by Coleridge and Wordsworth, but he resists romantic 
attitudes in his portrayal of nature. Emerson presents the poet as "a reader of an 
intrinsically symbolic nature, a stance that. involves neither passivity nor the active 
manipulation of nature.” —L.W.D. 


165. La Rosa, Ralph C. Emerson's Sententiae in NATURE (1836), ESQ, No. 58, 1st 
Qt., Pt. 4, 1970, 153-157. Emerson collected and used popular sayings, proverbs, and 
epigrams, categorizing such wise sayings as "proverb" and "sentence" ("sententia") He 
sought to discover a language to properly reopen an "original relation" with nature and 
borrowed and invested numerous sentences from Plato, Milton, Shakespeare, and many 
others in an effort to sustain that language. [Eighty "sententiae" from Nature are 
listed and annotated by reference to sources in literature and early sermons and 
lectures.] —L.W.D. 


166. Matle, John Н. Emerson and Brook Farm, ESQ, Мо. 58, 1st Qt., Pt. 1, 1970, 
84-88. For several reasons Emerson declined Ripley's invitation to join the group at 
Brook Farm. He apparently had an aversion to physical labor; he was reluctant to 
subscribe any funds to the project, having just lost money through the failure of a 
bank; and he feared that his love of solitude and his self-reliance might be hindered or 
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altered. Emerson apparently knew that the project would fail and was not prepared to 
sacrifice either his finances or his philosophy. —L.W.D. 


167. Newfeldt, Leonard. The Severity of the Ideal: Emerson’s THOREAU, ESQ, 
No. 58, 1st Qt., Pt. 3, 1970, 77-84. Ап entry in his Journal in 1845, made, significantly, 
shortly after Thoreau moved to Walden Pond, suggests that Emerson formed a belief 
that skepticism was a useful characteristic. He particularly rejected any system of 
absolutes. Emerson thought Thoreau was too much “the dogmatic absolutist.” In his 
eulogy at Thoreau's funeral Emerson both praised Thoreau and subtly criticized him 
for his absolutism. —L.W.D. 


168. Richard, Blakeney J. Emerson and Berkelelan Idealism, ESQ, No. 58, Ist Qt., 
Pt. 3, 1970, 90-97. George Berkeley influenced many English and American writers, 
including Yeats, Jonathan Edwards, and Emerson. Berkeley’s thoughts were charac- 
terized by enthusiasm, wonder, the reduction of self-reliance to God-reliance, and a 
strong concern with human perception. His influence on Emerson is unquestionable. 

—L.W.D. 


Cf.: Item 220. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


169. Liebman, Sheldon W. Ambiguity in LADY ELEANORE’S MANTLE, ESQ, No. 
58, 1st Qt., Pt. 3, 1970, 97-101. The source of the retribution against Lady Eleanore in 
Hawthorne’s story is unnamed. Apparently Dr. Clarke is responsible and represents 
the excesses of the revolutionary democrat. Since Lady Eleanore represents the excesses 
of the colonial aristocrat, both are indicted as forces contributing to revolution. 

—L.W.D. 


170. Travis, Mildred K. Past Vs, Present in THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES, 
ESQ, No. 58, 1st Qt., Pt. 3, 1970, 109-111. The antithesis between the past and present 
causes all other contrasts in this work to be subordinate. The old house, Hepzibah, 
and Judge Pyncheon represent the past, while the store, Phoebe, and Holgrave repre- 
sent the present. This contrast helps create a strand of unity which gives the novel 
focus. —L.W.D. 


171. Cohen, Hennig. *Heterogeny"—A Word Hawthorne Made, AN&Q, 10:8, Apr. 
1972, 117. Іп an entry in his notebook (Aug. 15, 1838) Hawthorne described a peddler 
offering a "heterogeny" of different articles for sale as a single item. In Passages from 
the American Notebooks, which she edited in 1868, Sophia Hawthorne footnoted the 
word as one made up by her husband. It is not included in the Dictionary of American 
English or the Dictionary of Americanisms, and the OED gives as its only example an 
excerpt from the notebook entry taken from the 1883 edition of the American Note- 
books. —D.G.M. 


Cf.: Items 136 and 194. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
172. Allaback, Steven. Voices of Longfellow: KAVANAGH as Autobiography, ESQ, 
No. 58, 1st Ос, Pt. 1, 1970, 3-14. This prose romance, while a literary failure, is а 
rich source of biographical information about Longfellow. Through the characters of 
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Mr. Churchill and Мг. Kavanagh, representing two facets of Longfellow's life, many 
of his ideas and thoughts are revealed. —L.W.D. 


173. Moyne, Ernest J. Longfellow and Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh, ESQ, No. 58, 1st Qt, - 
Pt. 2, 1970, 48-52. On Feb. 26, 1849, Longfellow began his friendship with Kah-ge-ga- 
zah-bowh, or George Copway, a Chippewa chief, Wesleyan minister, and author. With 
Longfellow's assistance, Copway toured Europe, meeting literary figures and lecturing 
on American Indians and temperance. It is likely that this friendship provided.Long- 
fellow with Indian lore for The Song of Hiawatha. —L.W.D. 


174. Arnell, Richard A. S., and Robert L. Volz. Longfellow and Music, ESQ, No. 58, 
Ist Ос, Pt. 2, 1970, 32-38. Longfellow's poetry was influenced by his interest in music 
and constant association with musicians. He listened to music, especially opera, at 
every opportunity. It is natural, then that his lyrics have inspired songwriters; over 
800 compositions have been written to his verses. 0 —LOW.D. 


175. Franklin, Phyllis. Тһе Importance of Time in Longfellow's Works, ESQ, No. 
58, 1st Qt., Pt. 1, 1970, 14-22. Critics, notably Odell Shepard (Intro., Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, 1934), criticized Longfellow for not focusing on the American present, but 
instead on a never-never land of ethereal imaginative images. But for Longfellow, time 
was fluid, not static. His flowing rivers, ticking clocks, and tolling bells make us very 
much aware of man's isolation in the present as he witnesses the past slipping away and 
the future catapulting toward him. —L.W.D 


176. Helmick, Evelyn Thomas. Longfellow's Lyric Poetry, ESQ, No. 58, 1st Qt., Pt. 2, 
1970, 38-40. Longfellow's versatility enabled him to work with numerous formis of 
poetic measures. During the 60 years in which he wrote lyric poems, he developed a 
native American poetry which influenced all of the English-speaking world. Не dealt 
with the cultural values of his tinie, arousing young men to high resolve and action and 
awakening the American public to new vitality. —L.W.D. 


177. Ward, Robert Stafford. The Influence of Vico Upon Longfellow, ESO, No. 58, 
ist Qt., Pt. 2, 1970, 57-62. The influence of Vico's writings is found in Longfellow's 
references to cyclical history in The Defense of Poetry, in the concept of eternal ideal 
history in The Tales of a Wayside Inn, in the cyclical development of Hiawatha, and 
the Christus trilogy. In his teaching, writing, and religious beliefs, Longfellow built on 
the structure of the past to gain originality. —L.W.D. 


178. Wagenknecht, Edward. Longfellow and Howells, ESQ, No. 58, ist Qt., Pt. 2, 
1970, 52-57. Howells was familiar with most of Longfellow's works, and made numer- 
ous appraisals of his literary skill, conception, diction, and music which have been 
substantiated by many modern critics. —L.W.D. 


179. Harwell, Richard. Librarian Longfellow, ESQ, No. 58, 1st Qt., Pt. 2, 1970, 63- 
73. Longfellow's years as a professor of modern languages and as the librarian at 
Bowdoin College were formative ones. He translated several volumes, developed courses 
and texts for courses, bought books for the Bowdoin Library, and began to formulate 
new concepts in library science. Throughout his life, particularly during his European 
jaunts, he remained extremely interested. in libraries. -` —L.W.D; 
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180. Johnson, Carl L. Longfellow’s Studies in France, ESQ, No. 58, 1st Qt, Pt. 2, 
1970, 40-48. From June 14, 1826, to Mar. 1, 1827, Longfellow learned French and 
some Italian, began his productive studies of foreign literature, and collected a library 
: of some 150 volumes while in France. He studied grammar with strict discipline and 
read the literature without ceasing. Much of his reading was in the Renaissance, 
although he did study many of the lesser known contemporary. French authors. His 
training in France was instrumental in enabling him to develop more fully the spectrum 
of native American literature in his later life. —L.W.D. 


181. Cohn, Jack В. A Note on Longfellow’s Letter 416, ESQ, No. 58, 1st Оһ, Pt. 4, 
1970, 129-130. Letter 416 in The Letters of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (ed. 
Andrew Hilen, Belknap, 1967) was addressed to William Whitwell Greenough. [Several 
errors in Hilen's work are pointed out and corrected.] It is possible that the “youth” 
Longfellow refers to in the letter is Greenough himself. —L.W.D. 


Herman Melville | 


182. Metzger, Charles R. Melville's. Saints: Allusion in BENITO CERENO, ESQ, 
No. 58, ist Qt, Pt. 3, 1970, 88-90. In this work Melville refers specifically to five 
saints: Mary, Nicholas, Dominic, Frances, and Bartholomew. His religious imagery. is 
further strengthened by use of the name “San Dominick” for the slave ship. Numerous 
biblical references and images liken the slaves to Christian martyrs and generally set 
the entire story in a Christian background. —L.W.D. 


183. Taylor, J. Chesley. *Aranda" in BENITO CERENO, AN&Q, 10:8, Apr. 1972, 
118. Melville may have retained the name of the slave-owner Don Alexandro Aranda 
from Amaso Delano's original account (А Journal of Voyages and Travels, 1817) 
because it is so close to a Peruvian word the meaning of which fits the theme and plot 
of his novel. In Peru, arana means “а lie, trick, fraud, trap, ог snare." Other names іп 
the novel have symbolic irony, and the connection is supported by the setting of the 
trial in Peru. —D.G.M. 


184. Kirkham, E. Bruce. The Iron Crown of Lombardy in MOBY DICK, ESQ, No. 
58, ist Qt., Pt. 4, 1970, 127-129. While Ahab's reference to the Iron Crown of Lom- 
bardy in Chap. 37 has been traced to Carlyle's Sartor Resartus, the inaccuracies of 
Carlyle's description of the crown and the symbolism inherent in the reference to the 
headpiece have not been noted. The crown, a mixture of gold and iron from the cross, 
may make a Christ-figure of Ahab; but the brilliance of the gold and the gems is 
emphasized and "dazzingly confounds” Ahab. Thus the “secular is intermingled with 
the religious.” Ahab is able to control his secular world but cannot handle his mind 
or his emotions. The Iron Crown makes Ahab a КӨРДЕ ruler on the "Pequod." 

—L. W. D. 


185. Kearns, Edward A. Omniscient Ambiguity: The Narrators of MOBY-DICK and 
BILLY BUDD, ESQ, No. 58, 1st Qt., Pt. 4, 1970, 117-120. The ambiguity and mean- 
ing of these works are related. Also, "ambiguity is logically related to the narrative 
form chosen by the artist." The omniscient narrators are effective tools in Melville’s 
investigation of “human perception and conception, Being and Identity.” Тһе ambig- 
nities exist by design—complementing Melville’s themes. —L.W.D. 


186. Carter, Angela. REDBURN: HIS FIRST VOYAGE by Herman Melville, AnR, 
1:1, Sp. 1970, 103-105. Melville's short novel, a semi-autobiographical reflection of a 
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first. voyage across the Atlantic, contrasts evil with innocence, in that Jackson, the 
embodiment of evil, is set off against the innocence of the title character. Although 
Redburn is projected. into scenes of poverty, degradation, and frequently horror, he 
retains а positive, powerful innocence. Тһе story exists on two levels: the narration, 
done, perhaps, by Melville in the guise of the mature Redburn, and the boyhood experi- 
ences of the lad Redburn. —A.LD. 


Edgar Allan Рое 
СЕ: Item 6. 


Henry David Thoreau 


: 187. Teale, Edwin Way. Notes and Queries, TSB, 121, Fall 1972, 8. Thoreau was 
the first naturalist to note the “rodent-run” of the ovenbird. He was erroneous in , 
Walden where he blames a mole for nibbling his potatoes. Moles are carnivorous. The 
real culprit was probably a meadow mouse. —L.K.U. 


188. Fuller, Richard. Visit to the Wachusett. July 1842, TSB, 121, Fall 1972, 1-4. 
[This article is a printing of a section of Richard Fuller's notebook describing an 
excursion with Thoreau to Mount Wachusett. Thoreau later wrote up the excursion as 
А Walk to Wachusett. The notebook is now in the Boston Public Library.] — —L.K.U. 


189. Allison, Elliott. Notes and Queries, TSB, 121, Fall 1972, 8. All editions of A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers misquote William Ellery Channing’s Boat 
Song with “frame” instead of “form” in the second line. —L.K.U. 


190. Dennis, Carl. Correspondence in Thoreau’s Nature Poetry, ESQ, No. 58, Ist Qt., 
Pt. 3, 1970, 101-109. Thoreau adhered to Emerson’s theory of correspondence and 
the idea that the poet should point out "resemblances between matter and mind 
established by God." In his poem The Inward Morning he denies that nature is a 
"beneficent power nurturing the passive beholder," and in AH Things Are Current 
Found, he desires to move from “elements” to “spirits” so that man, through his own 
mind's independence, can examine himself without the mediation of nature. Most of 
his other poems deal with some portion of the theory of correspondence. —L.W.D. 


191. Gagnon, Ray. Thoreau: Some Negative Considerations, TSB, 121, Fall 1972, 
5-7. Thoreau often falls far short of living his transcendental ideal. At times he is 
"shallow, insecure, immature, and . . . petty." Such instances arise in Walden when 
Thoreau seems to be overly concerned with self-justification. His treatment of the 
John Brown controversy in À Plea for Captain John Brown is most "disappointing." 
In contrast, Emerson in his Journal reveals a realization of the transcendental ideal of 
distinguishing between the temporal and the eternal. —L.K.U. 


192. Timpe, Eugene Е. Thoreau's Developing Style, ESQ, Мо. 58, 1st Qt., Pt. 4, 1970, 
120-123. Three drafts (from Thoreau's Journal) of в short passage which he included 
in а lecture for the Lyceum illustrate Thoreau’s concern with revision and with achiev- 
ing vivid, concise, explicit wording. His interest in diction, sentence structure, and 
imagery helped him develop a distinctive style. —L.W.D. 


193. Magnus, John Lawrence, п. More Doctoral Dissertations on Thoreau, TSB, 
121, Fall 1972, 8. [This item is a University Microfilms abstract of Magnus’s Thoreau’s 
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to achieve a simultaneity in his work by fragmenting lines, splitting poems into two 
columns, and giving equal weight to all words. The Diver emphasizes sequence of 
events and perhaps reflects his admiration for Stevens. His scientific training aided 
him in avoiding profuseness, and Moore praised the discipline shown in Laconics. 
From the 30's Ross's poems reflect his interest in the spiritual and surreal His last 
poems, such as Air with Variations (Canadian Forum, April 1957), contain elements 
of humor. To consider Ross a "minor imagist" is to define him too narrowly. —V.M.N. 


A. J. M. Smith 


311. O Broin, Padraig. After Strange Gods, AnR, 1:1, Sp. 1970, 70-80. Writers have 
often written well of and delineated their homelands while in enforced or chosen exile. 
Smith, now living outside Canada, shows influences of his academic background, par- 
ticularly his study of Yeats and 17th-century religious poets; he is unlikely to avoid 
interaction with and influences of his new environment that will change the character 
of his poetry. How Canadian will he, or can anyone, remain? —A.l.D. 


INDIA 
R. K. Narayan 

312. Chew, Shirley. А Proper Detachment: The Novels of R. K. Narayan, SoRA, 5:2, 
June 1972, 147-159. Conforming to traditional Hindu ethics, Narayan treats dissoci- 
ation, but in such different ways as to make a study of the theme useful to an under- 
standing of his achievements. The heroes of The Sweet-Vendor, The Bachelor of Arts, 
and The English Teacher ali seek the third stage in the pilgrimage of life—detachment. 
The heroes of Mr. Sampath and Waiting for Mahatma learn true detachment through 
involvement in their work. The heroes of The Financial Expert, The Guide, and The 
Man-eater of Malgudi are worldly and have a spiritual experience by chance. These 
novels are more dramatic, tightly constructed, and comically imaginative than the 
earlier ones. —E.N.J. 


IRELAND 


Samuel Beckett 


313. Holloran, Stephen M. Тһе Antt-Aesthefics of WAITING FOR GODOT, CentR, 
16:1, 1972, 69-81. An examination of this play based on traditional aesthetics reveals 
· that Beckett intended it as an anti-play, one which calls the audience's attention to its 
own role-playing outside the theater. Beckett rejected Kant's ideal of a disinterested 
regard for art and the corollary of aesthetic distance, which allows the spectator to 
lose himself in the play. He forces the audience to concentrate upon what a work of 
art is rather than on its meaning. Like Estragon and Vladimir, the audience becomes 
conscious of the fictions surrounding it, particularly the ultimate fiction, that is, the 
appearance of Godot, who is to provide & means of shirking his own existence. The 
play forces the audience to suspend its belief in the fictional roles it plays. — —L.D.B. 


James Joyce 


314. Blish, James. Announcement: А Wake Appendix, WN, 8:6, Dec. 1971, 91-93. 
Such extraordinary problems confront the critical reader or. textual critic of Finnegans 
Wake—-because of the intertwined fabric of the language itself, Joyce's failing eye- 
sight while he was writing, and his habits of the late proof correction—that even his 16- 
page list of errata is inadequate.. Perhaps as many as 7,000 errors remain, at least 300 
of them both substantive and correctible. Therefore, although neither a, perfect nor 

even a variorum text is yet possible, a committee has been constituted to improve | 
the text of reprintings in the near future and solicits any contribution. —N.F.B. 
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315. Glasheen, Adaline, Rough Notes on Joyce and Wyndham Lewis, WN, 8:5, Oct. 
1971, 67-75. 'The criticism of Ulysses and Work in Progress in Wyndham Lewis's 
Time and Westen Man (1927) and the parody of Work in Progress in Lewis's The 
Childermass (1928), where "the Bailiff is Joyce," go far to explain the Wyndham 
Lewis aspects of such figures as Shaun and Mr. Jones the schoolmaster in Joyce's 
Finnegans Wake. But the intertwining of Lewis's stories and novels, such as Canfleman’s 
Springmate and Tarr, in the texture of Joyce's novel is so intensive and complex that 
a mystery is posed, even the “dizzying supposition that Joyce and Lewis may have 
collaborated in their quarreling." Much still remains to be learned of their relation- 
ship and its influence upon Finnegans Wake. —N.F.B. 


316. Ioannidou, Ioanna, and Leo Knuth. Greek іп “The Mookse and the Gripes” (FW 
152-156), WN, 8:6, Dec. 1971, 83-88. [In this guide to Joyce's use of Greek in his 
last novel, the authors analyze briefly Joyce's conjunction of classical Greek terms 
with modern Athenian pronunciation and supply а five-page glossary of the Greek 
words and phrases in that Нуе-раре section of Finnegans Wake wherein Joyce assimilates 
Aesop's fable of the fox and the grapes.] —N.F.B. 


317. McHugh, Roland. The Languish of Tintangle, WN, 8:5, Oct. 1971, 76-77 
Because the story of Tristan and Iseult is of central importance in Finnegan's Wake, the 
significance of Lyonesse, Amorica, Chapelizod, and Tintagel (where King Mark of 
Cornwall had his castle) has long been recognized. What has not been fully explored, 
however, are the many: Cornish placenames and words (from the language Joyce. 
referred to as "Old Teangtaggle") that appear in Finnegans Wake. [A list of about 
60 such words, culled of Cornish words which are the same in lrish or Welsh, 
follows with page and line references.] —N.F.B. 


318. McLain, Evelyn N. "Alle Schiffe Brücken": Joyces ULYSSES Resolved, SCB, 
30:4, Win. 1970, 209-211. This novel is patterned more closely on Vico’s idea of 
repetitive cycles than on Homer's Odyssey. Тһе focal points for each of the chapters 
come from the Odyssey, but the events within them have implications of synchronicity, 
of connections of many sorts. Especially in the Eumaeus chapter, many things return, 
many bridges appear. In this chapter Stephen sings Johannes Jeep's song, Dulcia dum 
loquitur cogitat insidias, with its refrain, "Alle Schiffe Brücken" (all ships are bridges). 
The emphasis is on truths emerging. The ultimate truth is that everyone is a vessel or 
bridge and has some ultimate connection. i --О.М. 


319. Rodway, Allan. Expanding Images іп the Joycian Universe, RMS, 15, 1971, 63- 
69. As the subject-matter of Joyce's writing decreases, the content increases. This 
progress is defined by a growing opaqueness of style in which the surface-subject 
becomes an image of a latent, richer subject. The potential implications of images 
from Joyce's earlier work are realized in later images by means of the addition of 
scarcely visible connections and lexical, syntactical, and contextual enrichment. —D.S.Z. 


СЕ: Item 240. 


Brian Moore 
320. Dahlie, Hallvard. Brian Moore's Broader Vision: THE EMPEROR OF ІСЕ- 
CREAM, Crit, 9:1, 1966, 43-51. As in his other novels, Moore is concerned with the 
insignificant member of society. Not an imposing figure but a believable one, Gavin 
Burke capitalizes on the disintegration of his society; he is ready to perform meaning- 
fully when there seems to be a chance of fulfillment. Moore extends his vision so the 
reader can share the fulfillment of such а moment. The unconscious heroism in this 
novel prevents it from lapsing into melodrama or farce. —M.A.G. 
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Máirtín Ó Cadhain 
321. McCormack, W. J. Máirtín Ó Cadhain as Folklorist: A Bibliographical Note, 
Hermathena, 113, Sum. 1972, 35-39. [This article gives details of compilations of Irish 
folklore contributed to Béaloideas, the journal of the Irish Folklore Institute, between 
1930 and 1947 by Ó Cadhain who, out of deep reverence for Irish culture, scientifically 
gathered a wealth of traditional stories and songs from his family and neighbors around 
Ап Cnocán Glas.] --С.М.В. 


W. В. Rodgers 
322. O'Brien, Darcy. W. R. Rodgers (1909-1969), Mon/IWSBu, 1970, 1-103. Although 
Rodgers was ап Ulsterman, he is known as the oral historian of the Irish literary move- 
ment. As producer, writer, and broadcaster between 1947-1965 for the BBC Third 
Programme, he developed the "Rodgers technique," a symposium of memories edited in 
roughly chronological order with gaps and background filled in by his narration. In 
numerous visits to Dublin he collected oral reminiscences of Yeats, Joyce, Synge, 
Gogarty, AE, George Moore and Shaw. In recognition of his broadcasts, he was elected 
in 1951 to the Irish Academy of Letters. A Protestant minister who left the ministry 
after 12 years, he wrote little poetry after 1952, devoting himself primarily to broad- 
casting and to writing reviews and essays. [A chronology and bibliography are 
included.] —A.C.H. 


William Butler Yeats 
323. Kim, Myung Whan. Dance and Rhythm: Their Meaning in Yeats and the Noh, 
MD, 15:2, Sept. 1972, 195-208. Тһе Noh vision of reality, which stimulated Yeats's 
work, gives insights into his philosophy. Harmonious rhythm, especially the paradox 
of the stillness of the spinning object, is seen as the essence of beauty. Emotion cul- 
minates ір dance, which at its frenzied climax achieves an ecstatic calmness. In Noh 
this is called "yugen," by Yeats "stasis." In a series of Noh imitations, Yeats pursues 
this symbol; Salome's dance in The King of the Great Clock Tower (1934) challenges 
the best of the Noh masters in its implications for spiritual reality. —T.A.S. 


NEW ZEALAND 


James K. Baxter 


324. Smith, Harold W. James K. Baxter: Тһе Poet as Playwright, Landfall, 22:1, Mar. 
1968, 56-63. Baxter's first play, The Band Rotunda (1967), demonstrates the theatrical 
success of this major poet. Baxter shares Catholicism, “the cup of Dionysus, an affinity 
for Greek Tragedy, and a searing integrity with Eugene O'Neill; but the rhythms of 
his lines reveal Baxter's New Zealand heritage. The play is a universal treatment of the 
problem of man's identity. Baxter's strength as a poet is revealed in metaphoric lan- 
guage, alternately theological, scatological, and sexual in emphasis and allusion. In his 
subsequent plays he matures as a dramatist. The Sore-Footed Man is Baxter's version 
of the dialogue between Odysseus and Philoctetes. Тһе Bureaucrat depicts man as 
demoralized and superfluous in an impersonal society. In The Devil and Mr. Mulcahy, 
Baxter creates solid dialogue and interaction between characters. The play is a poetic 
drama; The Band Rotunda is more a dramatic poem. . —D.G. 


Frank Sargeson 
325. Copland, В, А. The Goodly Roof: Some Comments оп the Fiction of Frank 
Sargeson, Landfall, 22:3, Sept. 1968, 310-323. Sargeson betrays in his narrative stance 
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a national instinct for equality: he places narrator and subject on equal and sympathetic 
terms. Despite this admirable democratic impulse, the narrative method, especially in 
Sargeson’s earlier works, is frequently limited by the intelligence or literacy of the 
central character. This is especially true in his first-person works, in which the choice 
of a lowly character limits the range of articulation. The later works, such as I For 
One and Memoirs of a Peon, are restricted by narrative voice and establish personae 
compatible with the author’s intellect and creativity. To realize his expressive potential 
Sargeson must avoid commitment to a single narrative mode. —D.G. 


WALES 


Poetry 
326. Conran, Anthony. The Welsh Poetic Tradition: The Classical Age, Mabon, 1:5, 
Sp. 1972, 31-35. The odes of Dafydd Nanmor and Guto'r Glyn represent the highest 
achievement in the 15th century of the poem of praise for a patron. These poems do 
not flatter; rather they remind the lord that his home is the center of civilization and 
the stronghold of native culture in the “poverty-stricken, occupied country” of Wales. 
—S.A.W. 


WEST INDIES 


Edward Brathwalte 
327. Ismond, Patricia. Walcott vs. Brathwaite, CaribQ, 17:3, 4, Sept.-Dec. 1971, 54-70. 
Brathwaite is treated as a “poet of the people” by some critics as contrasted with Wal- 
cott, the "poet's poet.” Walcott looks toward the West; Brathwaite toward Africa. 
Walcott is the “artist” living in his private, symbolic world attuned to a personal salva- 
tion. The emphasis on a personal deus-ex-machina as catalyst differentiates Walcott and 
Brathwaite. Brathwaite’s synthesis of the black experience in the New World is pre- 
sented through the use of rhythms. His theme is “the dispossession of the black man 
and the spiritual torpor resultant on it.” He separates the black from the Western 
experience, a separation distinctly different from Walcott’s viewpoint. The essential 
difference between Walcott and Brathwaite is the former’s use of the Christian motif 
in his humanistic approach to the problem of black and white. Brathwaite relies too 
much on lyrical and elegiac effects which detract from the effectiveness of his protest 
and result in a weaker poetic statement than Walcott’s. —D.L. 


Thomas Henry McDermot (Tom Redcam) 
328. Morris, Mervyn. The All Jamaica Library, JaJ, 6:1, Mar. 1972, 47-49 (rev.-art., 
The All Jamaica Library). Іп 1904, McDermot (Tom Redcam) inaugurated the АП 
Jamaica Library, to publish material dealing directly with Jamaica and Jamaicans. Its 
five volumes contain works by McDermot (I, IV, and V), W. A. Campbell (ID, and 
E. A. Dodd (III). While the writing is unskilled and often mediocre, it is praiseworthy 
as the efforts of a man to develop and promote cultural nationalism 40 years before 
his modern counterparts. —E.J.M. 


Derek Walcott 
329. Brown, Lloyd W. Dreamers and Slaves: The Ethos of Revolution in Walcott and 
Leroi Jones, CaribQ, 17:3, 4, Sept-Dec. 1971, 36-44. Walcott’s Dream on Monkey 
Mozrntain and Jones's The Slave explore the theme of African identity. Walcott’s “vision- 
ary dreamer” of a black African crusade and Jones’s “rebel slave archetype” have Pan- 
African affinities. Walcott’s symbolism is explicit; Jones’s is implicit and often misread 
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by critics as pure literalism. Vessels Walker in The Slave is the physical leader of a 
revolution and a dreamer revolutionary. Makak of Dream on Monkey Mountain is a 
dreamer, but his dreams symbolize the "psychological realities" of the hiatus between 
the African and the Western world. Walcott and Jones explore black identity through 
the dream-vision and deal in existential terms with black “self-definition.” —D.L. 


Cf.: Item 327. 


Fiction 


330, Brown, Lloyd W. The Crisis of Black Identity in the West Indian Novel, Crit, 
11:3, 1969, 97-112. The West Indian novel has evolved from a cultural experience 
common to its native community and black America: the discovery of racial identity. 
Because the West Indian’s society is predominantly non-white, he is less inhibited than 
the Afro-American in defining his identity and has had to rediscover certain truths 
about his heritage and his relationship to white society. The assimilated African in 
West India counterbalances two traditions and then gradually, like the Afro-American, 
becomes “more involved with the cultural symbols of his black heritage and simultan- 
eously more detached from some Western institutions and values.” [The work of Jan 
Carew, Austin Clarke, George Lamming, Victor Reid, and Andrew Salky is discussed.] 

—A.C.H. 
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331. Mouret, Frangois J.-L. Images anglaises dans l'oeuvre d'André Gide, RLC, 44:4, 
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quality. Though these questions have no pat answers, they provide fruitful topics for 
class discussion. Class reading of key Scenes demonstrates the ambiguity of the 
dramatic point of view and brings out differences between a play as literature and as 
drama. Students become more interested in the question of literary quality when they 
are asked to evaluate a contemporary play. The teacher should be a referee rather 
than a judge or a guru. Я —BJ.M. 


334. Francis, W. Nelson. The English Language: Whose Responsibility? CEACB, 13- 
16. English teachers should study linguistics. in order to give students a thorough 
grounding in the English language. The rapid growth of linguistics departments has 
led to an unhealthy split between those who know only grammar and those who know 
only literature. The split can be healed if linguistics departments not only carry on 
theoretical speculation and research but also train those who will be teaching in English 
departments. ! —B.J.M. 


335. Tripp, Raymond P., Jr. Reading Problems and “Deep Structure”: A Suggestion, 
CEACB, 17-19. Perhaps Johnny cannot read' because the structure of our language 
is once again changing. Though English evolved from a synthetic, paratactical language 
into an analytic, hypotactical language, students today may be seeing the world not in 
an analytic, one-two-three, subject-verb-object order, but in a simultaneous, synchron- 
istic way. ІҒ so, the solution to reading problems lies in an understanding of this change. 

| —B.J.M. 


336. Elmore, James S. Poetry Without РЕА Rendezvous, 6:1, Sp. 1971, 39-44. 
Poetry in the first two years of college should be taught with a minimum of explica- 
tion. Archibald MacLeish has said English should have one foot in the text and one 
in the world and be concerned mostly with|relationships between the two. Poetry 
should be approached in terms of the student's feelings and menta] level, and not 
treated as а kind of doublecrostics the meaning of which can be pinpointed once and 
for all A student should react to a poem in personal terms and like it because of the 


| 
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meaning it has for him. Immediacy and personal involvement are best achieved with 
a minimum of textual explication, poetic terminology, and critical analysis. — —J.T.C. 


337. Rudrum, Alan. On the Teaching of Poetry: Some Reflections and an Example, 
Rendezvous, 6:1, Sp. 1971, 45-50. Because appreciation for poetry can aid emotional 
and intellectual growth, teachers should strive to communicate love for good poetry. 
Grading should perhaps be deemphasized, for it checks only the ability to formulate a 
response, whereas the response itself should be our primary concern. After learning 
to like poetry, students may develop a need for language to express their responses. 
Meter, figures, and kinds of poetry should never be taught in isolation from actual 
poetry, however. An examination of the opening lines of Paradise Lost enables us to 
discuss such concepts as enjambment, caesura, allusion. Teaching mechanics as it 
relates to a particular poem not only is good pedagogical practice, but often helps 
elucidate the meaning of the poem. —J.T.C. 


338. Furst, Lilian R. Unfortunate Fall: Football and Foliage, CEA, 35:1, Nov. 1972, 
24-25. "Relevance" is an unsatisfactory criterion for determining what material should 
be included in a course. [To illustrate this point the author relates briefly her experi- 
ences in teaching a course on the lyric in which she emphasized poems on the theme 
of autumn.] —B.J.M. 


339. Loomis, Richard. One Small Room, Dialogist, 3:1, Sp. 1971, 24-34. Teachers 
should accept the “propositions” that “the classroom learning group is a problem” and 
that “the problem of the classroom learning group is an opportunity.” During their 
first semester at Nazareth College, students of freshman composition overcame their 
convictions that they could not write and learned to express themselves effectively as 
individuals. During the second semester, they worked in groups to produce booklets 
on assigned literature and learned to exchange ideas about the literature and their own 
writing. —C.M. 


Literary Theory 
340. Loganbill, Dean. Literature as Initiation, PSNLS, 1:1, Sept. 1972, 19-24. Many 
fictional plots contain initiatory death and rebirth symbolism, and therefore engage 
the reader so that he identifies with the protagonist. The protagonist transfers new 
wisdom to the reader who, having a new world and life revealed to him, becomes, in a 
sense, a new person. Literature is often a repository of traditional myths and thus 
enables the reader to see a greater reality beyond the contradictory phenomena of the 
actual world. Because literature points to a knowable Truth, the literary artist, as vates, 
is an initiator, while the critic and teacher of literature are lesser priests. Popular 
literature soon exhausts the mythic level, but literary classics do not. Literature, through 
the dialectic of initiation, can therefore be an instrument of Truth. —L.C.G. 


341. Welleck, René. The Attack on Literature, ASch, 42:1, Win. 1972-73, 27-42. 
Literature is under attack from those who see it as a conserving power serving the 
ruling classes, who distrust words and prefer either silence or television as a means of 
communication, and who question the concept of literature as art. This aesthetic 
attack denies quality as a distinction that sets off literature from ordinary use of lan- 
guage, a distinction that goes back to the 18th century. Once that distinction is 
grasped through a review of the development of the term, the attacks can be rejected. 

—A.T.T. 
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Literature and Society 


342. Bell, Daniel. The Cultural Contradictions of Capitalism, JAesE, 6:1-2, Jan.- 
Apr. 1972, 11-38. The deepest challenge to contemporary society is the disjunction 
existing between the rational, technocratic nature of our socioeconomic structure, and 
the anti-rational, intuitive nature of our culture, which includes the great writers of 
our literature: Hemingway, Mann, Yeats, Pound, Barth. —J.J.M. 


343. Greene, Maxine. From Disjunction to Maltiplicity, JAesE, 6:1-2, Jan.-Apr. 1972, 
161-178. In positing the roots of a "disjunction" between contemporary culture and 
the arts, Daniel Bell [see preceding abstract] ignores the number of 19th-century writers, 
including Charles Dickens and George Eliot, who adhered to and promoted an orderly, 
traditional pattern of life. Twentieth-century writers embrace a multiplicity of per- 
spectives toward reality, not a simple disjunction, and these perspectives are centered 
in the artist's search for self-discovery. —J.J.M. 


344. Meyers, Jay Ronald. Is Symbiosis Between Technology and Letters Possible? 
Dialogist, 3:1, Sp. 1971, 50-58. Technology and letters are not incompatible disci- 
plines. In fact, they have already been united "in such causes as opposition to the 
Viet Nam war, resistance to the Military-Industrial complex, and, more recently, the 
incipient ecology movement." Science and technology are a means to an end and, as 
many prominent scientists and men of letters have recognized, can provide man with 
new perceptions of himself and the universe. —C.M. 


345. Winthrop, Henry. The Pop Intellectual as Antichrist, JAesE, 6:1-2, Jan.-Apr. 
1972, 211-229. The traditional figure of the intellectual, characterized by broad learn- 
ing and skill in the tools of analysis, has been replaced by "pop intellectuals" like 
Norman Mailer and Marshali McLuhan, who have little information, contempt for the 
rules of evidence, and а penchant for substituting elegant phrases for reasoned argu- 
ment. As the knowledge explosion continues and more and more information becomes 
needed to solve complex social problems, the ignorance and superficiality of the pop 
intellectual becomes more of a liability than an asset to society. --ГІ.М. 


Rhetoric 


346. Corts, Раш В. I. A. Richards on Rhetoric and Criticism, SSJ, 36:2, Win. 1970, 
115-126. In his new philosophy of rhetoric, I. A. Richards concentrates on communi- 
cation of meaning, treating the traditional emphasis on persuasion as subordinate. 
After a consideration of his communication diagrams, theorists, critics, and instructors 
should understand that Richards offers a significant new dimension and direction to 
the study of modern rhetoric. —V.B.L. 


Style 

347. Chagman, Seymour. On the Theory of Literary Style, Ling, 27, Nov. 1966, 13-25. 
A rigorously semantic definition of style can accommodate only those style choices 
with clear semantic implication, primarily features of syntax and diction; it cannot 
work for other features traditionally thought of as stylistic. The generic notion of style 
includes the semantic; the semantic cannot include the generic. Тһе virtue of ter- 
minology is precisely its assignability. Let us assign "style" to an author's character- 
istic manner of writing and say that differences in manner can, though they do not 
always, entail differences in meaning that we can label with convenient epithets. 

—M.A.G. 
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Theory of Criticism - 
348. Frank, Armiin Paul. Literarische Strukturbegriffe und Norman Mailers THE 
ARMIES OF THE NIGHT [Concepts of Literary Structure and Norman Mailer’s THE 
ARMIES OF THE NIGHT], JA, 17, 1972, 73-99. Тһе concept of "literary structure" 
was the most significant instrument which the New Critics developed to refocus literary 
studies on the texts themselves and to reduce "extrinsic" and impressionistic approaches 
to their appropriate secondary role in criticism. Тһе academic new critics of the 1930's 
and 40° devised three such concepts: (1) a normative and monistic one; (2) J. С. 
Ransom's concept, which differs from the first insofar as it is dualistic and descriptive 
stressing texture; and (3) Kenneth Burke's concept, which is designed to size up both 
the work and its context of situation and is monistic and descriptive. A descriptive 
concept of structure requires that other criteria of relevance be devised, but it laso 
allows the application of meticulous structural analysis to “non-poetic” texts. Recent 
applications have established the importance of the imaginative element even in 
descriptive, "scientific" texts. Similar explorations could help to overcome the conflict 
between literary and ‘social studies, The three concepts of structure apply well to'àn 
analysis of Mailer's nonfiction novel. (Ín German) |. Н.М, 


349. Erlich, Victor. Some: Pitfalls of Literary Structuralism, МоОс, 1:4, Fall 1971, 
518-526. Structuralism, derived from the Prague Linguistic Circle of the 20%, is now 
extremely fashionable in Paris. Such proponents as Barthes and Todorov assume the 
identity of language and literature. V. I. Propp's typological studies constitute “the 
most solid contribution of the movement to the theory of fiction." Many structuralist 
treatments of prose demonstrate a proclivity for “operational platitudes.” Structuralist 
analyses of other genres likewise tend toward “ап elaborate statement of the nearly 
obvious.” Linguistically oriented criticism does have much to contribute to the study 
of literature, but we must not permit Method to become a closed system. The critic's 
first allegiance should be to literature. —S.G. K. 


350. Lenz, Günter H. Von der Erkenntnis der literarischen Struktur zur Struktur Jer 
literaturwissenschaftlichen Erkenntnis: Metakritische Bemerkungen zu R, S. Crane 
und Northrop Frye [From the Knowledge of Literary Structure to the Structure of 
Knowledge in Literary Criticism: Metacritical Reflections on R. S. Crane and North- 
rop Frye], JA, 17, 1972, 100-127. A critical analysis of the writings of R. S. Crane 
and Northrop Frye shows the relationship between their reflections on the method- 
ological status of their ideas and the basic objectives of the current German discussion 
on hermeneutics and the criticism of ideology in the social sciences and the humanities. 
Crane's conception of criticism and the humanities reveals contradictions inherent in 
its aim and results. In his.recent work Frye develops a conception. of criticism that 
relates his archetypal criticism of literature as an order of words to the social concern 
about freedom and happiness in a free society. (In German) —H.M. 


351. Manheim, Leonard F. New Dimensions in Psychoanalytic Criticism, CEACB, 
29-34. Early psychoanalytic criticism was based chiefly on Freud and stressed the 
oedipal complex. Progress was made with the growing acceptance of varying theories of 
ego-psychology. Many critics were influenced by Norman O. Brown's Life Against 
Death (Wesleyan U., 1959); however, Brown's theories are circular, for according to 
him though repression leads to death, the elimination of repression has essentially the 
same consequence. А more permanent influence may be found in Norman Holland's 
efforts to develop the broader implications of the oral and anal phases. (The Dynamics 
of Literary Response, Oxford U., 1968). —B.J.M. 
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352. Payne, Michael. La Critique Engagée: Literature and Politics, CEA, 35:2, Jan. 
1973, 4-8. Contemporary criticism has been steadily moving toward engagement and 
commitment. In What Is Literature? (1947) Sartre emphasizes situation—the immedi- 
ately felt context of one's life." Though both Dougias Bush (My Credo) and Cleanth 
Brooks (My Credo) [both pub. in Kenyon Revlew, 13:1, Win. 1951, 72-92] say that 
the reader's primary concern should not be his own response to.a work, some of their 
best criticism violates their theory. Critics are relating literature to phenomenology and 
existentialist philosophy, the dialectical view of history, psychoanalytic theory, and com- 
parative mythology. In his most recent work (The Critical Path, Indiana U., 1971) 
Frye advocates a revolutionary -criticism that responds to all that, forms the con- 
sciousness of the reader and bis world. Dl .—BJ.M. 


353. Tripp, Raymond P., Jr. The Logic of Influence: An Inquiry, PSNLS, 1:1, Sept. 
1972, 25-27. Aesthetic studies often incorporate a "logic of influence" which estab- 
lishes connections “among artsits and works of art ordinarily assumed іо. Бе separate 
and independent entities." But such studies present contradictions that suggest the 
logic of influence ought to be refined. Emphasis upon the imperative, mechanical 
nature of influence ignores artistic freedom, while emphasis upon artistic. freedom 
suggests that influence occasions mere selectivity. Influence, often believed to be due 
to circumstance, ought to be viewed in terms of what is available to be transmitted as 
influence, including that which is available as a “deep structure.” The deep structure 
may be elements of à common personality or culture. The study of the logic of 
influence requires a new critical model that will eliminate factitious explanations and 
refine our aesthetic judgments, —L.C.G. 


Ш, LANGUAGE | 


— Linguistics 
354, Abraham, S. On “Modernism” in Linguistics, Ling, 37, Dec. 1967, 5- 11. Signs 
of:a new discussion in the basic problems of linguistics can be observed in the Soviet 
Union. Conditions for the constructive discussion of issues have been violated by V. I. 
Abaev in an article in Voprosy Jazykozmania (Moscow), 1965, 3, pp. 22-44. His article 
deals with the history of Soviet linguistics; modernism; structuralism; linguistics and 
mathematics; and the tasks of linguists. Since Abaev's paper does not satisfy the 
elementary conditions for a fruitful discussion, it can be characterized as a negative 
phenomenon. i —M.A.G. 


355. Ikegami, Joshihiko. Structural Semantics, dae 33, July 1967, 49-67. Some 
structural semantic theories reveal certain types of structure in the semantic component 
of language; others are based either on a preconceived structured framework-to be 
applied to the analysis of language or on certain types of regularity in the behavior of 
linguistic items that suggest the existence of a structure behind it. Two goals of a 
structural semantics will be: (1) a description of the structure of the meaning of a 
single linguistic form, and (2) a description of the relationships between linguistic 
forms according to their meanings. Structural semantics should attain both these goals, 
correlate the results of each, and describe the meaning of linguistic forms in terms of 
discrete meaning elements. The analysis of the use of a word in linguistic contexts 
will help to reveal the semantic structure of language. —M.A.G. 


356. Leuschner, Burkhard: Die indirekte Rede im Englischen: Zur sogenannten *Zeit- 
enfolge,” NS, 21: :2, Feb. 1972, 82-90. The use of tenses in indirect^ speech is regu- 
lated'by the situational context. The three basic situations which determine the- tenses 
‘are discussion, narration, and deceptive usage. (In German) —K.P.SJ. 
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357. Ney, James W. Transformational Analysis, Ling, 34, Aug. 1967, 35-45. Trans- 
formational analysis has given rise to misunderstandings, and the values of competing 
systems have not been fully grasped. One misunderstanding is the belief that the 
sentences of a language constitute an infinite set and that only transformational gram- 
mars with a cyclic ordering of rules can account for or formulate rules to account for 
this infinite set. But if the human mind is similar to a relatively primitive data pro- 
cessing device, it would have the ability to produce a vast number of unique strings or 
sentences using a tagmemic grammar as its model. The context restrictions in a tag- 
memic grammar do not need to be stated separately; they are implicit in the tagmemic 
concept and notation. In this respect, tagmemic grammar is more efficient than trans- 
formational grammar. “It would also appear that Pike's [no citation] concept of the 
tagmeme is implicitly recognized by transformational linguists in their requirement of 
the context restriction." —M.A.G. 


358. Shenker, Israel. “Chomsky is Difficult to Please." “Chomsky is easy to Please.” 
“Chomsky is Certain to Please.” Horizon, 13:2, Sp. 1971, 105-109. Noam Chomsky 
is trying to discover the principles and innate structure of “universal grammar.” This 
search should be of value to scientists in other disciplines as well as linguistics. 

—J.W.F. 


Cf.: Items 334 and 335. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Drama 


359. Metscher, Thomas. Dialektik und Formalismus. Kritik des literaturwissenschaft- 
lichen Idealismus, Argu, 10:49, Dec. 1968, 466-492. Peter Szondi's Theorie des mod- 
ernen Dramas (A. M. Suhrkamp, 1956) сап be dismissed as being based on the 
aesthetics of German idealism, Its criteria are derived from the rigid structure of the 
French tragedy, and, consequently, the Elizabethan tradition is neglected. As an alter- 
native, an attempt is being made to apply Marxist concepts to the study of Shakespeare. 
(In German) —W.F. 


360. Spanos, William V. Modern Drama and the Aristotelian Tradition: The Formal 
Imperatives of Absurd Time, CLit, 12:3, Sum. 1971, 345-372. Modern writers such 
as Yeats, Eliot, and Joyce came to perceive that the Aristotelian imperatives concerning 
dramatic form stemmed from essentialist assumptions that time is to be understood in 
terms of beginning, middle, and end. Characters moving through such a framework 
become objects functioning according to predetermined ends. For the existentialists, 
among them Sartre, Beckett, and Ionesco, this tendency to solidify man reflects a desire 
to flee from rather than confront absurdity, death, and Nothingness. Thus, the effort 
to abolish conventional time-plot structures in favor of absurdist time is an effort to 
emphasize subjectivity and affirm the tension existing between internal, subjective 
being and external, objective being. —E.A.K. 


Cf.: Item 333. 


Fiction 


361. apRoberts, Ruth. Frank Kermode and the Invented World, Novel, 1:2, Win. 
1968, 171-177 (геу.-агі., Frank Kermode, The Sense of an Ending: Studies in the 
Theory of Fiction, Oxford U., 1967). The creative imagination responds to man's 
need for a sense of form. The theories of Hans Vaihinger, in The Philosophy of “As 
If” (trans. from German by C. K. Ogden, Harcourt, Brace, 1924), and of Wallace 
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Stevens lie behind Kermode's insights into this phenomenon. Our fictions about time, 
both medieval and modern, show man's apocalyptic sense of crisis and transition. 
Kermode's analysis of Sartre's La Nausée is central to his book and to his demonstra- 
tion that the novel is now the central form of literary art because it best imposes 
pattern on formless time. Kermode's aesthetic is broadly based (with a significant 
relationship to Wittgenstein's linguistic theory) and is useful as an approach to a wide 
variety of literary phenomena. —M.Sed. 


362. Kermode, Frank. Novel, History and Type, Novel, 1:3, Sp. 1968, 231-238. Novels 
presumably possess an accessible structure that may be seen by considering their. 
historical and typical aspects. Historical] narratives show an organizing scheme that 
ensures followability and demonstrates factuality. Some novels, less in touch with 
“ordinary criteria of followability" have a “thematic rather than a narrative structure." 
The Secret Agent is such a novel, although Conrad's method is more historical than 
poetic. All narratives show a reduction of experience to a preexisting set. Such 
typology of general thinking, of exegesis, history, sociology, and even of mathematics, 
ought to be utilized in the study of the novel. —M.Sed. 


363. Booth, Wayne C. THE RHETORIC OF FICTION and the Poetics of Fictions, 
Novel, 1:2, Win. 1968, 105-117. The many wrong-headed responses to Rhetoric (U. of 
Chicago, 1968) are symptomatic of a large-scale misunderstanding in present-day 
criticism. The “Second Self? іп Novel Criticism by John Killham (British Journal of 
Aesthetics, 6:3, July, 1966, 272-290) is especially pertinent. There is an “essential 
incompatibility of problems and methods and assumptions" between Killham and 
[Booth]. One aim of Rhetoric was to test its pluralistic assumptions. Written today, 
however, it would be different in many ways and might well deal with a poetics of 
fiction. Misunderstanding would still exist, as there remains the incompatibility between 
Rhetoric and most other critical works on the novel in regard to the pluralism of the 
one and the exclusivity of the others. —M.Sed. 


364. Killham, John. My Quarrel with Booth, Novel, 1:3, Sp. 1968, 267-272. [John 
Killham's The “Second Self? in Novel Criticism (British Journal of Aesthetics, June 
1966), answered by Wayne Booth (see the preceding abstract) held that Booth is mis- 
leading in his use of the terms "rhetoric" and “second self.”] Booth’s connection of 
"technique" with "second self" confuses an essential distinction between author and 
narrator. Similarly, Booth's definition of "fiction" is ambiguous and "varies from place 
to place in the book." —M.Sed. 


365. Bradbury, Malcolm. Towards a Poetics of Fiction: An Approach through Struc- 
ture, Novel, 1:1, Fall 1967, 45-52. There is an impasse in criticism of the novel. To 
approach it, we must examine tenets of the New Criticism in which works of art are 
seen as autotelic discourse in which the critic's focus must be language. These critics 
believe prose is open to the same symbolist aesthetic and search for stylistic unities as 
poetry. An effort to recognize the novel's referentia] dimension still leaves the case 
incomplete. Other criticism emphasizes the novel's "illustrative" nature but is mis- 
leading. We must view the novel formally, without generic or historical classification. 
Magnitude, prose language, and matter determine the novel's structure, and a satis- 
factory typology of this structure must be concerned with discourse, within the form 
and in life. Тһе present-day critic of the novel needs a more efficient terminology in 
order to ask meaningful questions. —M.Sed. 


366. Lodge, David. Towards a Poetics of Fiction: 2) An Approach through Lan- 
guage, Novel, 1:2, Win. 1968, 158-169. Malcolm Bradbury's concept of structure 
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(see the preceding abstract) is faulty and contradictory. It is applied, erroneously, to 
matters of plot, texture, and language. Bradbury's formulation obscures or denies 
inevitable elements in the process of a novel's composition that have their essential 
existence within the province, not of structure, but of literature's "all-inclusive medium," 
language. Good criticism, implicitly or explicitly, inevitably responds to language. 
Although a novel's conceptualization of experience requires the same medium that we 
use to record actual experience, it also, being fictive, is committed to patterning. Lan- 
guage serves both ends. : —M.Sed 


367. Watt, Ian. Second Thoughts Series: Serious Reflections on ТНЕ RISE OF THE 
NOVEL, Novel, 1:3, Sp. 1968, 205-218. Deletion of the original introduction to Watt’s 
work left its methodology unstated. А stylistic balance between the demands of 
*scholarly and literary considerations" was difficult to achieve. Reviewers of the book 
operated with several institutionalized procedures. Тһе original emphases on the 
sociological and philosophical approaches still seem valid, although there were, and 
still are, problems in the treatment of "realism of assessment" and "realism of pre- 
sentation." One of these problems was the placing of the rise of the novel in opposition 
to Augustan social and literary values. —M.Sed. 


368, Paris, Bernard J. Form, Theme, and Imitation in Realistic Fiction, Novel, 1:2, 
Win. 1968, 140-149. Three primary values of fiction—mimetic, thematic, and formal— 
are emphasized by authors to varying degrees. In response to the mimetic impulse, 
fiction has imitated concrete reality. However, interpretation often governs representa- 
tion, and serious disparities between the two have arisen. Formal elements as well often 
fail to be totally integrated because the mimetic impulse usually dominates. 'The 
importance of theme has been overestimated by many critics. Booth (The Rhetoric of 
Fiction, U. of Chicago, 1961) wrongly insists on interpretation by a reliable narrator or 
some equivalent device to convey ethical truth. Realistic fiction justly subordinates 
*rhetoric to psychology, interpretation to mimesis." We should view the implied author 
as a fictional persona, not as an authority. —M.Sed. 


369. Johnson, Gordon. The Science and the Fiction, LibR, 23:1/2, Sp./Sum. 1971, 
17-19. [This apology for science fiction includes comments about bibliographies in that 
area of literature.] і —]J.G.P. 


370. McNelly, Willis E. Sclence Fiction and the Academy: An Introduction, CEA, 
35:1, Nov. 1972, 6-9. Science fiction, gradually becoming more reputable, has 
developed its own rules and standards. Characterization is often slighted for the sake 
of an idea. One facet of contemporary society may be carried to its ultimate extreme 
in order to demonstrate its effect on society. Through the creation of a different 
world, unbounded by time and space, the science fiction writer enables us to under- 
stand our own world better. —BJ.M. 


371. Reynolds, Louise T. Our Spies and Their Spies, NRena, 1:2, Win. 1969, 52-63. 
Spy fiction is treated as a poor relation, although spy non-fiction is accepted. Much 
spy fiction is written by retired master spies such as Kim Philby whose Silent War is 
the latest in a series of "their spies” telling how easy it. was and “our spies” telling how 
hard. Although nine spy stories are in the Old Testament, spy fiction became prom- 
inent only ten years before World War I and non-fiction soon after the war. Erskine 
Childers's The Riddle of the Sand is called the first spy fiction; now a long line extends 
to Agatha Christie, Helen MacInnes, John Le Carré, et al. The writer by insight and 
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perception reveals the character of an agent whose motives were at first mainly or 
wholly noble. [The following authors are discussed briefly: Rebecca West, Oleg Pen- 
kovskiy, Gordon Lonsdale, Kurt Singer, Rudyard Kipling, John Buchan, E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, Edgar Wallace, W. Somerset Maugham, Graham Greene, Eric Ambler, 
Manning Coles, Mike Hammer, Mladin Zarubica, and John Bingham.] —S.V.C. 


372. Stone, Ronald J. The Novel in the Age of the Movies, MoOc, 1:4, Fall 1971, 
547-572. Through the power of image, movies have a greater immediacy of “effect” 
than novels. “Тһе novel simply cannot compete with the range of instant appercep- 
tions provided by movies.” However, novels exceed movies in degree of intellectual 
complexity. "The novelistic concept of realism depends on a formal lie no longer 
accepted. Although Americans are desensitized to reality, they seek it and discard 
fiction. Successful novels exploit the uniqueness of the genre in giving "the inside 
story." Faced with the end of the Word and the primacy of movies, the novel must be 
sui generis—a secret communication between author and reader. —S.G.K. 


Cf.: Item 332. 


Poetry 
373. Matthews, Charles, and Margaret M. Blum. To the Student of Poetry: An Essay 
on Essays, CEA, 35:2, Jan. 1973, 24-27. A good way to read poetry is to write about 
it. We should ask ourselves such questions as, “Who is speaking?,” “To whom is he 
speaking?,” and “What is the most striking thing about the poem?” An analysis of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet 116 shows us how the various components of the poem are 
blended into an organic whole. . —BJ.M. 


Cf.: Items 336 and 337. 


ENGLISH 
IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Poetry 
374. Brill, Barbara. Conservation and the Poet, LibR, 22:8, Win. 1970, 412-415. 
[This survey of poetical expressions of man’s fellowship with nature includes excerpts 
from Browning, Clare, De La Mare, Hogg, Hopkins, Housman, Jeffries, Keats, Uttley, 
Webb, and William and Dorothy Wordsworth.] —J.G.P. 


Prose 
375, Bauer, Harry C. A Tidy Collection of Filial Biographies, LibR, 22:8, Win. 1970, 
403-407. Frank Swinnerton in A Galaxy of Fathers (Hutchinson, 1966) wrote that 
sons or sons-in-law could not be trusted to write biographies. Thus every prudent 
father should “beget a literary daughter.” However, many admirable biographies have 
been written by sons and grandsons. [Numerous examples are given from the author’s 
collection.] —J.G.P. 


V. MEDIEVAL 


- Old English 
376. Hill, Betty. Early English Fragments and MSS Lambeth Palace Library 487, 
Bodleian Library Digby 4, PLPLS, 45:8, May 1972, 269-280. These two early English 
fragments and Mss [described in detail] are important both for their contents of early 
ME writings, and their connections with two OE poems, the Finnsburh Fragment and 
the Proverbs of Alfred. --ГІМ. 
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377. Grant, R. J. S. A Note on THE SEASONS FOR FASTING, RES, 23:91, Aug. 
1972, 302-304. The term Brytt in 1. 2 of A. Whelock's printing (1643 & 1644) of eight 
lines of The Seasons for Fasting represents a proper name. The text of the poem as 
preserved in Ms. Cotton Otho B. xi was already corrupt when Laurence Nowell made 
his transcript in 1562. --І.В.Н. 


378. Gruber, Loren C. Тһе Wanderer and АгсНе: Isolation and the Continuity of the 
English Elegiac Mode, PSNLS, 1:1, Sept. 1972, 1-10. Critics are divided on the ques- 
tion of the continuity of English poetry because some see Chaucer as the fatber of 
English poetry while others see an Anglo-Saxon spirit pervading it. After applying 
С. І. Wrenn's definition of elegy [A Study of Old English Literature (Norton, 1967), | 
in which isolation is viewed as either physical or psychological and continuity is defined 
as a "recognizable feature that actively participates in the meaning and structure of a 
poem, the absence or neglect of which would substantially alter the poem," one can 
see that Arcite is a direct descendant of the Wanderer. The Wanderer's physical isola- 
tion and Arcite's psychological alienation indicate that the figures of both poems are 
“allone, withouten any compaignye.” Because the elegiac use of isolation is a funda- 
mental element of both poems, it appears that there is continuity not only between the 
OE Wanderer and Chaucer’s Knight's Tale but a'so throughout English poetry —L.C.G. 


Middle English 


379. Tripp, Raymond P., Jr. THE KNIGHT'S TALE and tbe Limitations of Lan- 
guage, Rendezvous, 6:1, Sp. 1971, 23-28. The boundaries a poet recognizes as limiting 
man's actions, knowledge, and language tell us much about his poetry. In tbis Tale, 
fate in the form of love binds Arcite within a circle of necessity. But unlike the 
Dreamer in The Book of the Duchess who merely expresses compassion at the grief 
felt by the Black Knight, Egeus and Theseus in The Knight's Tale attempt to talk away 
Arcite's death. Their effort is a failure and ironically emphasizes that Arcite's death 
cannot be explained away, that it passes beyond the boundaries of knowledge and 
language. Here Chaucer has improved on The Book of the Duchess by utilizing the 
unknowable and the incommunicable to emphasize Arcite's isolation in love and in 
death. —J.T.C.: 


Cf.: Item 378. 


380. Magee, Patricia Anne. The Wife of Bath and the Problem of Mastery, MSE, 
3:2, Fall 1971, 40-45. Тһе Wife of Bath thinks she is a feminist, but she is really а 
more complicated personality. She states that women desire mastery over men, but 
it is clear that she wants two things: to win something she does not һауе and to be 
dominated. Although she had mastery over her first four husbands she was less satis- 
fied with them than with her fifth husband, who dominated her. The Wife's astro- 
logical situation at the time of birth lends support to internal evidence in the Prologue 
and Tale. The aspect of Mars in her personality is that which takes on challenges; the 
Wife's extreme sensuality, Venus's influence, suggests that at least physically she wants 
to be dominated. Although the Wife of Bath is presented as a self-contradicting charac- 
ter, the poet who created her had one consistent characterization in mind. —JJ. 


381. Burgess, Anthony. Whan that Aprille, Horizon, 13:2, Sp. 1971, 45-47, 57-59. [The 
article is an appreciation of and a general introduction to The Canterbury Tales.] 
—LW.F. 
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382. Edwards, A. S. G. The Case of the Stolen Chaucer Manuscript, BC, 21:3, Aut. 
1972, 380-385. In 1915 Ernest Streuhlens took the Cardigan Ms of The Canterbury 
Tales from the Deene Park Library and sold it to Maggs Brothers, from whom it went 
to Gabriel Wells and then to Henry N. MacCracken of Vassar. In 1924 Arundell 
Esdaile wrote to MacCracken inquiring about the Ms on behalf of G. L. Brudenell; and 
MacCracken turned the Ms over to J. Coxon, a detective hired by Brudenell to recover - 
it for the Deene Library. Details of the episode can be recovered from the Mac- 
Cracken papers. —G.T.T. 


383. Erickson, Karen. Northern Middle English qu- and Scandanavian hv-: A Study, 
MSE, 3:2, Fall 1971, 46-53. Тһе orthographic characteristic qu- of the Northern 
dialect of ME is directly related, historically and phonologically, to Scandinavian words 
with initial hv-. Scandinavian invasions (850 to 878), plundering, and intensive settle- 
ment in the eastern part of England led to assimilation of Old Norse words into English 
shortly before the ME period began. The Scandinavian loan words appear most in the 
Northern dialect since the Norwegian invaders directed their raids to that portion of 
England. The Northern texts The Life of St. Anne and The Wars of Alexander do not 
produce evidence of pronunciation as strong as one might hope, but when the textual 
evidence is combined with historical and phonological evidence, the relationship 
between Old Norse hv- and ME qu- appears very strong. —JJ. 


VI. RENAISSANCE 


Sir John Davies of Hereford 
Cf. Item 455, 


John Donne 
384. Koch, Walter A. A. Linguistic Analysis of a Satire, Ling, 33, July 1967, 68-81. 
[This is a detailed linguistic analysis of Donne's Second Satire, based on the text 
in Complete Poetry and Selected Prose of John Donne, ed. John Hayward, Nonesuch, 
9th impression, 1962.] —M.A.G. 


David Gwyn 
385. Shaaber, M. A. David Gwyn’s Verses, PBSA, 66:3, 3rd Qt. 1972, 293-296. It 
has not previously been known that the Certaine English Verses (1588) of David 
Gwyn (who escaped from captivity in the Spanish armada in 1588) was printed twice 
in 1588--опсе by Richard Hudson as an octavo and once by Edward Allde as a quarto 
(а copy of which is in the Rosenbach Foundation). —G.T.T. 


James V 
386. Boswell, Jackson Campbell. THE NAVIGATION of James V, Biblio, 6:4, 1972, 
118-120. This work, published in Paris in 1583, has been inaccurately attributed to 
James V of Scotland because of the careless translation of a note indicating that a 
copy (since lost) contained the autograph of Milton and two lines in his hand. It was 
most likely produced by Nicolas de Nicolay from the notes of Alexander Lindsay. 
—T.R.H. 


John Lyly 
Cf.: Item 399. 
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John Milton 
СЕ Items 439 апа 577. 


Sir Thomas More 


387. Devereux, E. J. Thomas More's Textual Changes in the DIALOGUE CON- 
CERNING HERESIES, Library, 27:3, Sept. 1972, 233-235. Evidence from the type 
and the running titles shows that this work “had grown from a brief rebuttal into a 
series of books" and that the printer John Rastell, after completing most of the first 
book, passed the rest over to Peter Treveris. Evidence in sheet O shows that More 
made some revisions during the course of the actual printing. Тһе errata leaf shows 
that "More went to great, if belated, pains over his text"; even after that, he added one 
further paragraph pasted іп at Q4». —G.T.T. 


388. Coogan, Robert. Nunc Vivo Ut Volo, Moreana, No. 31/32, Nov. 1971, 29-45. 
Hythloday, who represents the Renaissance, compares with Chaucer's greatest charac- 
ters. The three major views of Hythloday are that he is More, More's mask, or More's 
antagonist. More's selection of fictional dialogue frees him from tedious philosophy and 
historical limitations, Showing Hythloday as a Platonic philosopher, More reveals his 
"circle's" Petrarchan-Platonic interest. Hythloday clearly signifies the freedom charac- 
terizing Christian humanism from Petrarch to More. Erasmus said those who stole 
salad should not die with murderers. Hythloday holds that the “truest followers of 
Christ still practice communism.” —D.D.W. 


389, Johnson, Robbin. The Argument for Reform in More’s UTOPIA, Moreana, No. 
31/32, Nov. 1971, 123-134. A central conflict of More’s work is the utopian vision 
versus the actual European situation. Raphael urges the replacement of European 
institutions by utopianism (the “paradigmatic” argument). More’s persona starts from 
mankind’s being motivated by a desire for self-benefit, rather than perfection (the “self- 
interest” argument). Clashing, these engender a third argument: acting for others’ 
benefit—the “moral” argument. Raphael will serve only in a Utopia; “More” argues 
reformers must work within real society. Raphael disregards human motivation; he is 
unaware that small, homogeneous, isolated societies cannot be European models, 
Utopia is imperfect, askew for man. The “moral” argument prevails: happiness must 
be sought for all while each individual seeks his own. —D.D.W. 


390. Jones, Judith. The PHILEBUS and the Philosophy of Pleasure in Thomas More's 
UTOPIA, Moreana, No. 31/32, Nov. 1971, 61-69. Only Cassirer noted the sim- 
ilarity between Utopia's pleasure philosophy and that of Plato's Philebus. More and 
Plato begin with the "paradox" that pleasure may be the supreme good, then rigorously 
include wisdom and reason with "pleasure," Socrates showing wisdom as the most 
important. Both rank the pleasures. Plato argues “measure” as essential; More, sim- 
ilarly, “reason.” Both recognize and eschew a "false" view of pleasure. Plato, unlike 
the Utopians, excludes health as a pleasure—although other dialogues count health 
good. Health is the highest of "physical" pleasures in Utopia. —D.D.W. 


391. Khanna, Lee. UTOPIA: The Case for Open-Mindedness in the Commonwealth, 
Moreana, No. 31/32, Nov. 1971, 91-105. Utopia's theme is "Open-Mindedness," to 
improve society. No perfect prescription is presented, but readers are urged to par- 
ticipate in betterment. Erasmus and Giles admired Utopia, not as paradigm, but for 
expansion of consciousness. Flexibility, the foremost Utopian trait, appears as 
Utopians thank God for their truest of religions—"unless this variety of religions 





N 
delights” Him. Utopia’s founder urged ideological freedom, believing that та ДЕ? 4 
eventuate, for the “worst men are always the most unyielding. " Utopia’s commitiistisz 
encourages non-attachment, thus freedom, non-belligerence. Humor and excess in 
Utopia create a tolerant climate. Societal improvement is mainly prevented by pride, 
glorifying the status quo, barring change, deafening men and nations against good 
counsel, —D.D.W. 


392. Lacombe, M. M. La баревве d'Epicure dans PUTOPIE de More, Moreana, No. 
31/32, Nov. 1971, 169-182. Erasmus called our idea of existence “epicurean.” Pre- 
Reformation "Christian humanism" was ubiquitous, and Erasmus's friend, More, 
wove epicureanism throughout Utopia, which is worth study for the confrontation of 
Christianity with materialistic wisdom. More learned from Lucian, Lucretius, and 
Cicero, whose De Finibus “popularized” epicurean morality. More reconciled the epi- 
cureanism pleasure search with platonic hope for a beyond by reason, which defines 
pleasures, affirms the soul’s immortality, conforms to nature, and often means epicurean 
“prudence.” Justice, basic for the state, rests in individual attitudes. Epicureanism 
eschews England's false pleasures of Book I. Utopia classifies the natural pleasures— 
of the soul, of the body, echoing Epicurus. Partly because Epicurus thought it "vain 
to ask of God what a man can acquire for himself," stoicism, appealing to Paul and 
others, forced out epicureanism. Early 16th-century optimism shows in Utopia's taste 
for earthly happiness. (In French) —D.D.N. 


393. McCutcheon, Elizabeth. Denying the Contrary: More’s Use of Litotes in the 
UTOPIA, Moreana, No. 31/32, Nov. 1971, 107-121. More uses over 140 litotes in 
Utopia, with much variety of grammar and effect, creating a microcosm of the whole 
book. Litotes disarm opposition and sidestép controversy, yet emphasize whatever they 
touch, sometimes in a “hit and run,” sometimes in a statement of praise—rendered 
more credible by the understatement. Many are ambiguous, arousing readers, enliven- 
ing the text. Litotes reflect mental habit, the tendency to see more than one side, 
asking readers to do likewise, and drawing reader and writer together in the attempt 
to weigh matters, Most English translations make the negative litotes positive, thus 
weakening Моге" style and balance of thought. —D.D.W. 


394, Prevost, André. L'Utopie: Le Genre Littéraire, Moreana, No. 31/32, Nov. 1971, 
161-168. Utopia is historical-fictional, plausible-implausible, dialectical by its seeming 
contradictions (verbal and thematic), poetic in its "dream-like aesthetic," and unified 
through its novelistic form. More contrasts "Utopia" with old Europe to present his 
radical solution for man’s demeaning, demoralizing loss of land: community lands, 
worked by all. Utopia’s perfect institutions point to man's flaws of mind, heart, and 
will, which are corrigible upon “moral reflection," the real key to institutional self- 
reform. Hythloday, his trip over, has become purified of pride and is ready now to 
accept the “finality of existence," to love work, to cultivate his mind and his sense of 
the holy (for these “will bring him serenity”). The final level of this genre—and respon- 
sible for its universality and permanence—-is its power to "galvanize" compassion for 
the oppressed and antipathy to unjust institutions; thus 86 embraces both Temp. and 
Das Kapital. (In French) —D.D.W. 


395, Quattrocki, Ed. Injustice, Not Councilorship: The Theme of Book One of 
UTOPIA, Moreana, No. 31/32, Nov. 1971, 19-28. Injustice in Book І and justice in 
Book П are unifying themes. Hythloday blames European injustice on corrupt rulers; 
More states that from the ruler springs "a stream of all that is good or evil over the 
whole nation." In England the rich legally terrorize the poor, driving them to beg and 
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steal. Hythloday's favorite concern is injustice. More’s persona urges him to lessen 
injustice, if he cannot effect justice. More, unlike Hythloday, could not evade the 
philosophically distasteful duty of trying to counsel a ruler for justice's sake. —D.D.W. 


396. Sawada, Paul A. Toward the Definition of UTOPIA, Moreana, No. 31/32, Nov. 
1971, 135-146. “Utopian” has many meanings, some of them conflicting. Utopia is 
a fiction in which place and society dominate deeds and persons. Necessarily isolated, 
the society (and genre) selects values, presents itself as ideal. More's "utopian idealiza- 
tion" came from his "theological hope of eternal felicity," the sharing of which led to 
the happiness of the pagan natives, whose island prefigured the "heavenly reality in 
hope.” Other "hoping"—"cosmological" “evolutionary,” "millenary," and “provi- 
sional”—exists, but More and the Utopians hoped for "timeless felicity in heaven,” 
while supporting “piece-meal social engineering” on earth. The author and book can- 
not be parted: Utopia was More. —D.D.W. 


397. Bertagnoni, Marialisa. Discordia Concors: UTOPIA e il DIALOGO DEL CON- 
FORTO, Moreana, No. 31/32, Nov. 1971, 183-188. Two dialogues, some 20 years 
apart, dramatize More's spiritual conflicts—about 1515 the question whether he could 
ameliorate society via political position; in 1534 the question whether he could accept 
the King's divorce. More projected his dilemmas into art, with both his inner men at 
equal odds. Utopia and Dialogue of Comfort have qualities in common. Before death 
the brave Hungarian-Christian agrees with Utopians. Іп both situations, salvation— 
individual and societal—firmly links with an interior conversion, liberating the soul 
from cupidity and pride. (In Italian) —D.D.W. 


Richard Mulcaster 
398. DeMolen, Richard L. Four of Richard Mulcaster's Last Publications, PBSA, 66:3, 
3rd Qt. 1972, 291-293. “Although best known for the Positions (1581) and the 
Elementarie (1582), Richard Mulcaster was much more than an English pedagogue": 
his Pauline Catechism (1599) "sought to combine good grammar with stimulating 
format"; Cato Christianus (1600) offered "the wisdom of that ancient in more accept- 
able dress," urging "young readers to live the good, Christian life"; Poemata (1599), 
no longer extant, combined “both educational and eulogistic" poetry; and his last occa- 
sional poem was an elegy on the death of Elizabeth I (1603). —G.T.T. 


Thomas Nashe 
399. Best, Michael R. Nashe, Lyly, and SUMMERS LAST WILL AND TESTA- 
MENT, PQ, 48:1, Jan. 1969, 1-11. There is evidence to suggest that Nashe’s Summers 
Last Will and Testament was adapted by Nashe from material of Lyly’s. Lyly’s com- 
pany of child actors, the Pauls’ boys, was suppressed in 1591; Nashe’s play was prob- 
ably acted sometime in 1592 by a company of child actors, presumably Lyly’s old 
company. Nashe seems to have found, among the papers of the company, Lyly’s sketch 
for a brief show using classical, pastoral, and allegorical figures and appealing to 
unnatural natural history, devices more typical of Lyly than of Nashe. The use of . 
typically Lylyan stylistic devices (alliteration, far-fetched similitude, antithesis, and 
balance) supports this suggestion. If this reading is correct, many of the otherwise 
obscure or unfunny remarks of Will Summers can be read as Nashe's criticism of 
Lyly's reputation and style. —K.D.H. 


John Pikeryng 
400. Merritt, Karen Maxwell, The Source of John Pikeryngs HORESTES, RES, 
23:91, Aug. 1972, 255-266. Friedrich Brie's identification (HORESTES van John 
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Pikeryng, Englische Studien, 46, 1912, 66-72) of William Caxton's Recuyell of the 
Historeyes of Troye as the source of Pikeryng’s Horestes has stood since he published 
it. However, the primary source of Pikeryng's work is John Lydgate’s Troy Book. 
Parallels in plot material, ideas, mood, and phraseology substantiate the claim. —L.B.H. 


Shakespeare 
401. Rothman, Jules. A Vindication of Parolles, SQ, 23:2, Sp. 1972, 183-196. The 
general academic view is that Parolles is a villain, a vicious misleader of youth and 
an instigator of evil and that the gulling he receives is "painful" and "oppressive." 
Theatrical criticism of All's W. suggests that in performance Parolles makes a very 
different impression. On the stage he does not strike one as a dangerous influence. 
Rather we see him as a comic figure, in many ways quite likeable. His gulling, the 
traditional gulling of the braggart soldier, arouses laughter and amusement. ——A.G. 


402. Conlon, Raymond. HAMLET: A Movement Towards the Divine, MSE, 3:2, 
Fall 1971, 27-33. Hamlet's problem is not how to kill but how to live with the 
thought and fact of death. Within the shell of Hamlet's grief for his father's death is 
contained a fear of his own. Thus Hamlet's delay in obeying the Ghost's directive is 
not prudence, but a prideful refusal to obey divine authority. Providence as an active 
force changes Hamlet's attitude toward death. When Hamlet does revenge his father, 
it is in a way that leaves no doubt the killing carried divine sanction. 'Thus Providence's 
plan achieves its goal: Hamlet's last act is as servant of the divine. And since his 
submission in that act is complete, his soul is saved. —]1J. 


403. Doebler, John. The Play Within the Play: the *Muscipula Diaboli" in HAMLET, 
SQ, 23:2, Sp. 1972, 161-169. "The Mousetrap," Hamlet's title for his play, functions 
emblematically as a microcosm of the play's meaning. Common to tbe various icono- 
graphical associations that the mousetrap had for the period was the notion of an 
“ironic reversal to hopeful expectations." Ethically, the emblem usually represented 
the temptations of lust and gluttony; theologically, the defeat of the evil through Christ's 
sacrifice (muscipula diaboli) Тһе play within the play is a trap that will lead the 
lustful and diabolical Claudius to his death and save Denmark. If the defeat is to be 
decisive, Hamlet, like Christ, the trap set by God for the devil, must die. —A.G. 


404. McMillin, Scott. Casting for Pembrokes Men: The HENRY VI Quartos and 
THE TAMING OF A SHREW, SQ, 23:2, Sp. 1972, 141-159. Тһе quartos of 2 and 3 
Н. УІ are neither memorial reconstructions nor abridgements made for touring. As 
compared with the Folio, their smaller number of characters and the different arrange- 
ment of the order of episodes suggest deliberate revision by Pembroke's Men for 
theatrica] effectiveness and to make possible, through doubling, performance by a 
group of 20 actors—too large a number for a touring company. Тһе more difficult 
passages of poetry in the Folio were omitted as being beyond the range of Pembroke's 
relatively inexperienced actors. When studied along with the plot of The Seven Deadly 
Sins, and The Taming of А Shrew (another Pembroke play), the Henry quartos yield the 
names of some of Pembroke's actors, some of whom were to become members of the 
Lord Chamberlain's Co. —A.G. 


405. Berman, Ronald. A Note on the Motives of Marcus Brutus, SQ, 23:2, Sp. 1972, 
197-200. The references in Caesar to the heroic deeds of Lucius Junius Brutus, who 
drove the Tarquins from Rome, serve as an ironic background to the similar efforts 
of Brutus to save Rome from monarchy. The success possible in a simpler and legen- 
dary age is not possible in the later and more complex world of real politics. Behind 
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Brutus’s hesitation in joining the conspiracy may lie his knowledge that the political. 
liberty achieved by his ancestor was not permanent. —AÀ.G., 


406. Bergeron, David M. KING LEAR and John Hals Casebook, SQ, 23:2, Sp. 
1972, 206-207. A source for the use of egg whites as a remedy may be the treatment 
Jobn Hall, Shakespeare's son-in-law, used for some diseases of the eye. Hall records 
the use of such an eye plaster in his casebook. —A.G. 


407. Brisman, Leslie. A Better Way: KING LEAR IV.iii20, SQ, 23:2, Sp. 1972, 
205-206. Almost all editions punctuate 11. 19-20 as follows: “her smiles and tears/ 
Were like a better way. Those happy smilets." The reading, first proposed by H. N. 
Hudson, has much to recommend it: "her smiles and tears/ Were like. A better way: 
those happy smilets." It is appropriate that the Gentleman search for an adequate way, a 
“better way," to describe the emotions of Cordelia, who more than any other character 
in the play “stands for the inexpressibility of human feeling.” —A.G. 


408. Williams, George Walton. The Third Murderer in MACBETH, SQ, 23:3, Sum. 
1972, 261. The "Law of Reentry" (the exit of a character is not ordinarily followed 
by his immediate reentrance) offers conclusive proof that Macbeth is not the Third 
Murderer. --А.С. 


409. Godshalk, William Leigh. “Тһе DeviPs Horn": Appearance and Reality, SQ, 
23:2, Sp. 1972, 202-205. Тһе most satisfactory interpretation of Angelo's difficult 
lines in Meas. (ILiv.16-17) remains that of Warburton and Johnson. Both men took 
the lines to mean tbat because the world is easily deceived by false appearances it 
accepts evil as good. For various reasons later critics and editors have not correctly 
understood that this in fact is how Warburton and Johnson read the lines. --А.б. 


410. Zitner, S. P. Iago as Melampus, SQ, 23:3, Sum. 1972, 263-264. Lodovico's 
reference to Iago as “Spartan dog" (Oth., V.ii361) is an allusion to the story of 
Actaeon and Diana as told in Ovid. The phrase is apt: the first of Actaeon's dogs to 
turn on his master was Malampus (“Spartana gente Melampus"). —A.G. 


411. Boss, Judith E. The Golden Age, Cockaigne, and Utopia іп THE FAERIE 
QUEENE and THE TEMPEST, GaR, 26:2, Sum. 1972, 145-155. These works pre- 
sent three Utopian traditions as comment on the essence of man and of nature. The 
shepherds' interlude in Faerle Queene, VI, is an ironic comment on the Golden Age 
ideal, for it is destroyed by a lack of man-made laws and a failure to recognize evil. 
The antithetica] legend of Cockaigne is exemplified by such self-indulgent paradises as 
the Bower of Bliss and the House of Pride. The philosophical Utopia that purposes to 
bring both the rational, but vulnerable, Golden Age society and the rapacious one of 
Cockaigne under its rule with the imposition of human laws and hierarchical order is 
found in the society ruled by Gloriana. Working within the confined form of the 
drama, Shakespeare quickly presents all three traditions and interweaves them through- 
out. The dream of the Golden Age, represented by Gonzalo's speech and the betrothal 
masque, is shattered by the conspirators, representative of the Cockaigne tradition. 
Prospero, in his capacity as responsible controller, finally brings both ideas within 
control of his Utopia, but all are ultimately surrendered for the real world. —V.M.N. 


412. Egan, Robert. This Rough Magic: Perspectives of Art and Morality in THE 
TEMPEST, SQ, 23:2, Sp. 1972, 171-182. The play tells us that only a clear moral 
vision can produce the art that will release the good in men. Prospero attains such 
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vision when he comes to see that, though the powers of the artist are god-like, the 
artist himself is human. Art can create authentic images of truth only if it acknowl- 
edges imperfection and recognizes the potential for evil in all men. Тһе vision of 
perfection portrayed in the "Masque of Ceres," reflects, in its images of sterility, a 
false ideal of art: it is "rough magic." Prospero's final work of art, the curtain raised on 
Ferdinand and Miranda, achieves a perfection “at once ideal and real.” Appropriately, 
the Epilogue brings the audience into the play. The applause that will set Prospero 
free becomes a testament to the shared humanity art must foster. —A.G. 


413. Seward, T. C. A Note on Stephen Reid's Essay, I AM MISANTHROPOS— A Psy- 
choanalytic Reading of Shakespeare's TIMON OF ATHENS, PsyR, 58:4, Win. 1971- 
72, 617-623. Reid’s interpretation of Timon’s behavior (PsyR, 56:3, 1969, 442-52 
[AES, 14:4, Dec. 1970, 1085]) omits the efficient cause of Timon's misanthropy. The 
idea of imprisonment, which underlies the second plot, is integrally related to Timon's 
sudden loss of control, his manic or excessive generosity. The episode of Ventidius 
(Lii.1-14) explains Timon's loss of control Timon identifies with Ventidius, who also 
was imprisoned, and tries to work out his guilt through him. But when this fails, 
Timon regresses to the persecutory stage. —M.K. 


414. Bolton, Joseph. S. С. А Plea for 312 Rejected Shakespearian Lines, SQ, 23:3, 
Sum. 1972, 261-263. Emendation of the phrase "at this day" to “at this door" in Tit. 
removes the inconsistency which has led most editors to reject a passage of 344 lines 
(they stand between the accepted Il. 35-36 of Li) found only in the unique copy of 
the first quarto. The passage should be reinstated in future editions. —A.G. 


415. Andrews, Michael C. Sidneys ARCADIA and THE WINTER'S TALE, SQ, 
23:2, Sp. 1972, 200-202. The indebtedness in IV.iv.135-146 of W.T. to the Arcadia 
is well known. Another instance of indebtedness has passed unnoticed. In the 
Arcadia, as in W. T., a king remarks on the absence of his son from court. Informed 
by spies that love is keeping his son from "princely exercises," һе disguises himself to 
take the lovers by surprise. At this point play and novel diverge in the development 
of the episode. —A.G. 


416. Kéry, László. The Complexity of Shakespeare's Comic Characters, NHuQ, 10:33, 
Sp. 1969, 179-183. As a result of their complexities and contradictions, Shakespeare's 
comic characters achieve individuality as well as universality. Viewed within a 
historic and universal context, these characters, particularly Falstaff and Shylock, show 
consistency beyond their contradictory natures. In spite of apparent problem cases 
like Bertram and Lucio, Shakespeare’s comic creations reach beyond mere formula to 
achieve multidimensional authenticity and individuality. —V.B.L. 


417. Wentersdorf, Karl P. Imagery as a Criterion of Authenticity: A Reconsidera- 
tion of the Problem, SQ, 23:3, Sum. 1972, 231-259. Our greater understanding of 
the nature of image clusters in Shakespeare enhances their usefulness as a test of 
authorship and to some exteńt meets the objections to the validity of imagery tests 
raised by Moody Prior (Imagery as a Test of Authorship, SQ, 6:4, 1955, 381-386). 
This is especially true in the degree that the clusters are unconventional and complex, 
function within episodes of some length, and are supported by other kinds of stylistic 
evidence. Thus the linkage goose—diseases—punishment (found in 17 plays and 28 
episodes) is significant whereas such a linkage as royalty—sun—eagle is not. The 
word "goose" in Shakespeare is associated with forms of falschood and summons up 
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central and subsidiary images linked to prostitution, sexual desire, diseases, religion, 
law, trade, music, and procreation. —A.G. 


418. Crinkley, Richmond. The Challenge of Shakespeare, NatR, 24:22, June 9, 1972, 
649-650 (rev.-art., Roger Manvell, Shakespeare and the Film, Praeger, 1972). Shake- 
speare’s plays became a staple of the film, beginning with Beerbohm Tree’s lush pro- 
ductions in the early 1900’s. Shakespeare fares better when used in terms of the 
medium rather than being held to the dictates of literary or theatrical purists. Each 
Shakespeare film should be judged by the standards of the medium of its time, not 
by absolutes. Manvell's book is quite comprehensive and shows the variety of methods 
used in bringing Shakespeare to the film. —B.E.N. 


419. Blayney, Peter W. M. “Compositor B" and the Pavier Quartos: Problems of 
Identification and Their Implications, Library, 27:3, Sept. 1972, 179-206. Further 
examination of spellings in the Pavier quartos shows that William S. Kable's conclu- 
sion, in SB, 21, 1968, 131-61 [AES, 11:6, June 1968, 2080], was premature; though 
he sent forth some valuable procedures, he applied them "with rather less than proper 
care to an unfortunately chosen example." The view that Folio Compositor B set .the 
Paviers must be replaced with the tentative hypothesis that more than one compositor 
worked on them. —G.T.T. 


420. Cairncross, Andrew S. Compositor Determination in Shakespeare, ShN, 22:121, 
Nov. 1972, 40. Compositor determination was started by Thomas Satchell in 1920 
when he focused upon variant spellings in Macb. Though no systematic use was made 
of Satchell’s discovery for the next 30 years, fragmentary progress was made. In the 
early 50's, а good number of compositorial studies in Shakespeare began to appear. 
This "new bibliography" hoped to ascertain the reliability of the compositors, to verify 
Folio texts, and to resolve textual problems by an objective scientific method. Signifi- 
cant scholarly work has been done, but many questions remain unanswered. Possibly 
computers and the establishment of further criteria will prove helpful, even though 
absolute compositor identification may fail for want of evidence. —G.A.C. 


СЕ: Items 373 and 475. 


Sir Philip Sidney 
СЕ: Item 415. 


Edmund Spenser 
421. Geller, Lila. The Acidalian Vision: Spenser’s Graces in Book VI of THE 
FAERIE QUEENE, RES, 23:91, Aug. 1972, 267-277. Spenser had ample precedent 
for depicting the Graces in Calidore's vision as symbols of Christian grace. Identi- 
fying the Graces in this way influences the interpretation of the fourth Grace's sig- 
nificance. She is of humble birth. Her importance is twofold: she is an esoteric 
symbol of the summation of all learning and poetry; more importantly, she suggests 
that courtesy, usually restricted in Spenser's mind to the highly born, is providentially 
controlled, —L.B.H. 


Cf.: Items 411 and 548. 
Sir Thomas Wyatt 


422. Mason, H. A. I AM AS I AM, RES, 23:91, Aug. 1972, 304-308. To the texts 
of Wyatt’s poem іп the British Museum (Ms. Add. 17492), the library of Trinity Col- 
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lege, Dublin (D.2.7), and the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia [printed in 
RES (Wyatt's I AM AS I AM in Carol Form by Richard Leighton Greene), 15:58, May 
1964, 175-80 (AES, 8:1, Jan. 1965, 221)] can be added the version on fol. 250 of the 
Bannatyne Ms now in the National Library of Scotland. The Bannatyne strengthens the 
claims that the “Devonshire” Ms provides the most reliable text of the three longer 
extant versions. —L.B.H. 


Drama 
423. Feather, John. Some Notes on the Setting of Quarto Plays, Library, 27:3, Sept. 
1972, 237-244. Examination of several quarto editions of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
plays shows that the use of two printer's measures—one for prose and one for verse— 
was not uncommon. Also, type was sometimes set outside the measure, and this 
practice suggests the use of “quotation quadrats"—"formerly unsuspected іп dra- 
matic texts," (Illustrated) —G.T.T. 


424. Young, Steven C. A Check List of Tudor and Stuart Induction Plays, PQ, 48:1, 
Jan. 1969, 131-134. The induction, one of the most complex of the introductory devices 
of Tudor and Stuart plays, has been neglected because it is difficult to deal with. An 
induction may be defined as “a dramatic action which precedes a full-length play. It 
contains at least two speaking roles, and exists on a different narrative plane from that 
of the central work. It may stand complete in itself, or as the beginning of a frame 
plot.” [А chronological list of 56 plays using the induction device is appended] 

—K.D.H. 


Poetry 
425. Hasan, Masoodul. English Epithalamic Verse of the Earlier Seventeenth Century, 
IJES, 8, Mar. 1967, 10-24. Under classical and French influences, and later 
encouraged by Spenser, Elizabethan poets such as Ben Jonson, George Chapman, 
Thomas Campion, John Donne, Robert Herrick, Thomas Carew, and Andrew Marvell 
wrote formal, ornamental epithalamic poetry with а corpus of fully developed and 
established themes and conventions. Stylistically, these verses were presented either as 
dialogues or as lyrical descriptions. This popular genre went out of fashion only 
when literary taste and fashions changed in Restoration England. —T.G. 


General 
426. Doughty, D. W. Notes on the Regent Moray's Books and their Bindings, Biblio, 
6:3, 1972, 65-75. Тһе bindings executed in the mid-16th century for James Stewart, 
the Regent Moray, "a central figure in the history of the Scottish Reformation," pro- 
vide a comparison between the quality of craftsmanship in Paris and Scotland and 
allow for conjectural dating of his gifts to the Library of St. Leonard's College, St. 
Andrews. These bindings also make possible a partial reconstruction of the order and 
manner in which the work of binding was carried out. (Illustrated) —T.R.H. 


427. Fairfield, Leslie P. The Mysterious Press of “Michael Wood,” Library, 27:3, Sept. 
1972, 220-232. Тһе ten radical Protestant pamphlets published іп 1553-54 supposedly 
from the press of Michael Wood were actually printed by the well-known London 
printer John Day, as typographical and external evidence shows. Though three of the 
pamphlets must remain anonymous, the others are by James Hales, Jane Grey, John 
Hooper, and John Bale. —G.T.T. 
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428. Thompson, Alistair R. Chapbook Printers, Biblio, 6:3, 1972, 76-83. Chapbooks, 
more easily described than defined, were enormously popular, though not more than 
one in 1,000 have survived. Speculation on the basis of extant chapbooks is danger- 
ous, but it appears that songs and vernacular tales, at least in Scotland, were the most 
numerous, [The article lists Scottish chapbook printers and their dates of printing by 
the towns in which their presses were located, provisionally noting 149 separate 
imprints.] —T.R.H. 


VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Jane Austen 


429, Ross, Mary Beth. Jane Austen as a Political Novelist: Class Consciousness in 
EMMA, MWOoN, 1:1, July 1972, 8-12. This political novel is about snobbery. Emma 
is arrogant and patronizing toward the lower classes even to the extent of snubbing 
Jane Fairfax because she is poor. American and English commentaries on the novel 
differ. Trilling in his introduction to Emma (Houghton Mifflin, 1957) emphasizes Mrs. 
Elton’s snobbery, whereas the British critic, Cornish (Jane Austen, Macmillan, 1929), 
is impressed with her vulgarity. Other characters appear as political entities. George 
Knightley, who figures in the elegant collapse of his family estate, satisfies his sense 
of feudal obligation by arranging for the proper marriage of his man, Robert Martin. 
Politically the novel shows that rank, not action, is the most important object of pride 
in English country society. --О.М. 


Robert Burns 


430. Bentman, Raymond. Robert Burns's Declining Fame, SIR, 11:3, Sum. 1972, 207- 
224. Burns is largely ignored because he is seen as an essentially Scottish poet whose 
English efforts are marred by sentimentality. But ignoring Burns results in obscuring 
relationships between Augustan and romantic poetry. He fits squarely into the British 
tradition as a transitional figure. This can be seen in his "satiric identification of 
sexual desire with religious enthusiasm and the lyrical image of man wandering through 
nature." —A.B.F. 


Thomas Chatterton ` 


431. Taylor, Donald S. Chatterton: Insults and Gifts to the Rev. Mr. Catcott, L&P, 
22:1, 1972, 35-43. Because his father died before he was born, Chatterton was doomed 
to search for a father-substitute. This Oedipal theme explains Chatterton’s ambivalent 
attitude toward the Rev. Mr. Alexander Catcott, a Bristol acquaintance. Chatterton 
satirized Catcott like an aggressive rebellious son after he first had tried without suc- 
cess to evoke the man’s love and sympathy. However, the third African eclogue, The 
Death of Nicou, written just two months before his suicide, is Chatterton’s gift to 
Catcott, his last gesture toward a father he alternately courted and hated. —M.K. 


John Dryden 
:432. Roper, Alan. Dryden’s THE HISTORY OF THE LEAGUE and the Early Edi- 
tions of Maimbourg’s HISTOIRE DE LA LIGUE, PBSA, 66:3, 3rd Qt. 1972, 245- 
275. The wording of Dryden's translation of Louis Maimbourg’s work at points where 
the early editions of the original differ from each other shows that Dryden was using 
а copy of the "surreptitious" and "imperfect" Dutch 1684 edition. Therefore he could 
not—as has been thought-—have begun his translation in Oct. 1683 (the first edition of 
Maimbourg was not published until the middle of that month). Since the publication 
date of the Dutch edition can be established as sometime in Mar. 1684 and since the 
translation was published at the end of July, "Dryden could have had no more than 
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four and perhaps as little as three months in which to compete a 150,000-word transla- 
tion, a dedication, and a lengthy postscript.” Dryden's activity in the winter of 1683- 
84 "must now be restricted to work on the volume of Miscellany Poems." —G.T.T. 


433, Brooks, Harold F. Dryden’s Juvenal and the Harveys, РО, 48:1, Jan. 1969, 
12-19. The publication of Dryden's Juvenal, “Translated . . . by Mr. Dryden and 
severa] other Eminent Hands" by Tonson in 1693 gave opportunity to a J. H. Esq. to 
publish his own translation of Juvenal's Tenth Satire. In the dedication, J. H. com- 
ments that Tonson had had his translation for about five years, and that J. H. and his 
friends had expected it to be published in Dryden's collection. Dryden, however, chose 
to translate the Tenth Satire himself, disappointing J. H., who has been identified as 
John Harvey, of the Harveys of Thurleigh Hall, Bedfordshire. —K.D.H. 


Robert Fergusson . 
434. Mackay, Hugh K. Robert Fergusson’s Scots Poetry, LibR, 23:3, Aut. 1971, 92-95. 
Fergusson (1750-1774), who was dismissed by many literary critics, had an "astonishing 
power of direct statement in poetry." A poet of the Scottish national feeling that 
survived the Union of 1707, he was able to express his whole experience in a form 
that makes it significant for us. —J.G.P. 


Henry Fielding 
435. Alter, Robert. Fielding and the Uses of Style, Novel, 1:1, Fall 1967, 53-63. 
Because of his desire to associate the novel with epic tradition, Fielding developed a 
stylized language that shows many qualities of the language of poetry. Concentration 
is as significant a trait of Fielding’s style as his better known expansiveness. Both modes 
carry his social commentary. lrony, innuendo, and a reliable narrator serve Fielding 
to affirm a moral viewpoint. The formal design evident in situation, dialogue, and 
narrative shows that, for Fielding, style is "the event itself." —M.Sed. 


436. Carnie, Robert Hay. Andrew Foulis the Younger: Some Illustrative Letters, 
Biblio, 6:4, 1972, 93-104. [The ten letters printed here, nearly verbatim and apparently 
for the first time, from a collection now in the Edinburgh University Library, further 
illustrate the reasons for the decline of the Foulis press.] —T.R.H. 


John Gay 
437. Heuston, Edward. Gay's TRIVIA and THE WHAT D'YE CALL IT, SKC, 5:1, 
Aut. 1972, 39-42. Gay's Trivia is apparently an answer to critics of his play The What 
D'Ye Call It. Both the Advertisement and the poem's epigraph indicate that the poem 
is an attempt to establish Gay's claim to the authorship of the play and to defend 
the play. —K.D.H. 


Samuel Johnson 
438. Weitzman, Arthur J. More Light on RASSELAS: The Background of the Egyp- 
tian Episodes, PQ, 48:1, Jan. 1969, 42-58. Internal evidence indicates that Johnson 
used many travel books for source material. Both the Abyssinian and the Egyptian 
parts of the tale have analogues of phrase and concept in contemporary sources. Bos- 
well’s contention that Johnson spent only a week in the writing and preparation of his 
tale must be regarded with skepticism. —K.D.H. 


439. Alkon, Paul K. Johnson's Conception of Admiration, PQ, 48:1, Jan. 1969, 59-81. 
Johnson's criticism of Milton's Paradise Lost is confusing because he claims that, 
though the poem evokes admiration, it repels its readers. In traditional criticism, admir- 
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ation was considered the emotional response proper to the epic. However, Johnson's 
use of the term in other contexts indicates that he usually employs it as a term of 
failure, because admiration does not necessitate understanding, it hampers the free 
operation of judgment, and it is evoked by unnatural and/or novel effects. Though 
Johnson uses the traditional view in the first part of the critique, he later ignores it in 
favor of his own. Therefore Paradise Lost must be seen as a failure. —K.D.H. 


John Oldmixon 
440. Rogers, Pat. *BRITANNIA LIBERATA” (1714): An Oldmixon Discovery at 
Aberdeen, Biblio, 6:4, 1972, 105-113. An apparent ghost item in the Oldmixon canon 
is extant in a single copy in the University Library of King's College, Aberdeen. The 
poem illustrates Oldmixon's near-total misunderstanding of what the “new politics" of 
Hanoverian England was to become and his naive assumption, based on the identities 
of those praised in the poem, that all would revert to what it had been in 1710 or 1701. 
(Illustrated) —T.R.H. 


Samuel Pepys 
441. Kenyon, John. The World of Samuel Pepys Esq., Horizon, 13:3, Sum. 1971, 57-71. 
While scholars of English literature have read Pepys's Diary for the light it sheds 
on the theater, it has been "surprisingly neglected by historians and cultural anthro- 
pologists" for the wealth of detail it yields about life in the 1660's. —J.W.F. 


Alexander Pope 


442. Nokes, David. Pope and Heidegger: A Forgotten Fragment, RES, 23:91, Aug. 
1972, 308-313. A fragment of Pope's—"written sideways across the reverse of folio 
117 of Add. MS. 4808, the recto of which continues the draft of Book XXI of the 
Diad"—has not been noticed except for one printing in Additions to the Works of 
Alexander Pope (1776). These two and one half stanzas of a ballad focus on John 
James Heidegger, the Swiss-born manager of the opera house in the Haymarket, and 
concern the controversy about the masquerades that Heidegger had promoted. —L.B.H. 


СЕ: Item 449. 


Thomas Shadwell 


443. Perkin, Richard. Shadwell's Poet Ninny: Additional Material in a Manuscript of 
THE SULLEN LOVERS, Library, 27:3, Sept. 1972, 244-251. Examination of the 
Ms of this play reveals "two and a half pages at the end of Act III which are not 
printed in any of the published editions." The Huffe-Ninny incident preserved in these 
pages was probably added to the text soon after the publication of the first edition in 
1668 and provides evidence to support the assumption that the character of Ninny was 
based on Edward Howard. (illustrated) —G.T.T. 


Christopher Smart 
444. Adams, Francis D. Wordplay in the D Fragment of JUBILATE AGNO, PQ, 
48:1, Jan. 1969, 82-91. Smart's elaborate word play in the first four fragments of 
this work consists largely of Hebrew-English puns. The puns in the D fragment are 
Latin-English or Greek-English; like the others, these puns often explain Smart's choices 
when linking natural objects and proper names. He intends to show that a higher order 
exists within the superficial one of physical reality; ultimately, however, this intention 
fails because his readers do not share his conviction that the spiritual message of the 
puns is an insight into higher reality. —K.D.H. 


Richard Steele 





1969, 20-26. Monoculus, a character in Steele's Tatler, has long been identified ds ini 


Sir Humphrey Monoux, Bart—an impossibility, as Monoux would have been only six 
at the date of the paper. Probably a more correct guess would be a one-eyed gambler, 
James Ashburn, known to the Duchess of Marlborough and other persons of quality 
(perhaps even to Queen Anne) as Sir John of the Peak, a cant name. —K.D.H. 


Laurence Sterne 
446. Anderson, Howard. Associationism and Wit in TRISTRAM SHANDY, PQ, 48:1, 
Jan. 1969, 27-41. Like Montaigne, Sterne felt the need to develop a literary method 
with which he could demonstrate the complexities as well as the unity of a given 
truth. Sterne’s methods are associationism and wit—based on, but opposed to, Locke's 
evaluation of these concepts. For Sterne, wit supplies the ability to see difference in 
similarity and similarity in difference, while associationism proves the mind's affinity 
for symbols, —K.D.H. 


Jonathan Swift 
447. Goldgar, Bertrand A. A Contemporary Reaction to GULLIVER'S TRAVELS, 
SKC, 5:1, Aut. 1972, 1-3. A critique of this work in a letter by the Reverend James 
Hume, a reader outside the Scriblerian circle, may be taken as a typical reaction by an 
early reader. Hume tends to be quite conventional and literal for the most part, but his 
criticism of Part Four, claiming that satire is abused when it attacks the dignity of 
human nature, indicates that the facile optimism attacked by Swift was hardly a straw 
man. —K.D.H. 


448. Reynolds, Richard. Swift's “Humble Petition” from a Pregnant Frances Harris? 
SKC, 5:1, Aut, 1972, 38-39. A close reading of Swift’s poem The Humble Petition 
of Frances Harris would seem to indicate that Mrs. Harris claims to have lost not only 
her money and her good standing with the divine, but also her virginity. The lady is 
suddenly eager to be married; implications are that she is pregnant. —K.D.H. 


449, Peterson, Leland D. A Variant of the 1742-46 Swift-Pope MISCELLANIES, 
PBSA, 66:3, 3rd Qt. 1972, 302-310. A copy of the 13-volume set (1727-46) at Old 
Dominion University [here described] does not correspond to previously described sets 
and emphasizes how many complex and unsolved bibliographical and textual problems 
this publication involves. For example, we need to learn who determined the placement 
of volumes in the set and who was responsible for the title and half-title pages; also the 
existence of multiple printings of the 1745 volume raises questions about the proper 
copy-text for a scholarly edition. —G.T.T. 


General 


450. Hay, Daniel. Some Early Whitehaven Printers, LibR, 23:1/2, Sp./Sum. 1971, 
27-30. [The artcile is a short history of 18th-century Cumberland, England, printers 
with notes on the titles they produced.] —J.G.P. 


ҮШ. ROMANTIC 


William Blake 


451. Tannenbaum, Leslie. Blake’s Art of Crypsis: THE BOOK OF URIZEN and 
GENESIS, BS, 5:1, Fall 1972, 141-164. This work “is the Genesis of "Ihe Bible of 
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Hell’ that Blake promised in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell" Blake inverts the 
entire book of Genesis by invoking Revelation, developing his irony by counterpoising 
the first and last books of the Bible, thus concealing his art through crypsis. The 
creation of the natural man is the dual role of Elohim and Jahweh. Blake inverts the 
usual understanding, and makes Elohim the malevolent deity because of his abstraction, 
and Jahweh the benevolent one because of his humanity. —M.A.S. 


452, De Groot, H. B. R. H. Horne, Mary Howitt and a Mid-Victorian Version of 
THE ECCHOING GREEN, BS, 4:1, Fall 1971, 81-88. In his article British Artists 
and Writers on Art (1838) Horne defended the usefulness of an artist's comments on 
his own works and cited Blake as his example. Howitt published a retitled and short- 
ened form of Blake's Ecchoing Green in her new edition of Aikin's Calendar of 
Nature (1854). The poem became, in her version, more static and elegiac, dealing 
with only the last hours of evening. Horne was keenly interested in Blake as an under- 
valued genius. Howitt was attracted to him because of his presentation of a rural 
summer evening. Both helped keep Blake's name alive before Gilchrist’s Life of 
William Blake (1880). —M.A.S. 


453, Hall, Jean. Blakes EVERLASTING GOSPEL, BS, 4:1, Fall 1971, 61-72. This 
work (1818) is Blake's organized, didactic effort to dispel a conventional and illiberal 
view of Christ, and replace it with his own visionary conception. The Gospel is very 
similar to The Marriage of Heaven and Hell in which Blake attempts to undermine 
conventional ideas of Christian morality. Both works "rely upon techniques of paradox 
which eventually encourage the reader to question, and then change his ideas." Rather 
than the paradox of the consistent inversions of The Marriage, the Everlasting Gospel's 
paradox is one of flat contradiction, which attempts a new definition of evil and sin: 
“the self-righteous conviction that one knows what right and wrong behavior should 
be for others." By means of contradiction the poem would teach the proper percep- 
tion of becoming the Human Form Divine, Christ. —M.A.S. 


454. Pache, Walter, and Ursula Salacki. Blake and Ovid, BS, 4:1, Fall 1971, 89-92. 
Blake's images of a serpent and an altar in I saw a chapel all of gold are strikingly 
similar to those in Ovid's Fasti, П.711-12. Blake shows knowledge of the classical 
interpretation of the serpent—that it represents both holiness and the perils of nature— 
but follows biblical tradition in his interpretation of it as the incarnation of evil and 


hypocrisy. —M.AS. 


455. John, Brian. William Blake’s “Hereford, Ancient Guardian of Wales,” BS, 4:1, 
Fall 1971, 33-41. S. Foster Damon in his Blake Dictionary states that the allusion to 
Hereford in Jerusalem, 41.3-4 is to Inigo Jones. Recent investigation suggests the 
“Guardian” is Sir John Davies of Hereford (c. 1565-1618). Blake's well-known eclec- 
ticism justifies the choice. Differences abound between Davies and Blake; yet in 
Davies’s Microcosmos and a small poem entitled An Extasie, Blakean similarities are 
evident. —M.A.S. 


456. Eaves, Morris. A Reading of Biake's MARRIAGE OF HEAVEN AND HELL, 
Plates 17-20: Оп and Under the Estate of the West, BS, 4:2, Sp. 1972, 81-116. Тһе 
Memorable Fancy of Plates 17-20 is an "extended fictional illustration of the principle 
of the Prolific and the Devourer announced on plates 16-17." 'The reader is led by 
Prolific and Devourer through the caverns of Western intellectual history and the 
stages of creative art exemplified by the process of illuminated printing. Тһе 
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climactic revelation that both Prolific and Devourer are necessary occurs outside all 
these chambers, overhanging an abyss. The Memorable Fancy takes the form of art 
versus religion, imagination versus Sacred Code. In the first journey, the angel takes 
the narrator to the hell of illuminated printing; the narrator guides the angel to the 
heaven of sacred codes and bibles. The second journey (plate 19) takes the narrator 
and the angel away from energy and imagination to death, nature's specialty. —M.A.S. 


457. Sandler, Florence. Тһе Iconoclastic Enterprise: Blake’s Critique of *Milton's 
Religion,” BS, 5:1, Fall 1972, 13-57. In his attack on the men of the Enlightenment, 
Blake continues the work of Christian iconoclasm that the Reformers had left unfin- 
ished, that of separating the Idol from the true God. This exposing or unveiling of 
the Idol is the basic feature of apocalypse (meaning the revelation of something pre- 
viously hidden), The apocalyptic supplies the theme and structure of all Blake's epics, 
but is most especially found in Milton. Because Milton was Blake’s other self, the 
iconoclastic enterprise must begin with him. Milton's self-purging is Blake's own. 
Blake's Milton is both a critique and reinterpretation of the Apocalypse of St. John and 
Paradise Lost. Rather than celebrating God upon His throne of majesty or Jesus as 
His Messiah, Blake celebrates Los the Creator and Jesus the Imagination, Patterning 
his poem on Milton's Paradise Regained with its temptations in the wilderness and its 
eventual apotheosis of Christ and Satan, Blake subjects the whole revolution to his 
iconoclastic enterprise. —M.A.S. 


458. Taylor, Peter Alan. Providence and the Moment in Blake’s MILTON, BS, 4:1, 
Fall 1971, 43-60. Blake's disappointment in the millennial hopes for political revolu- 
tion developed into a belief in providence, similar to Milton's in Paradise Lost. In 
Blake's Milton, providence operates "through history in the form of the 'Seven Angels 
of the presence' and in the timeless moment of inspiration where it is embodied in the 
figure of Ololon." His declining revolutionary hopes are evidenced in Milton in the 
replacement of fiery Orc as hero by Los who cautions against precipitous action and 
waits for the workings of providence that often occur in "the Moment." Belief in 
providence governs the historica] movement of the poem from cyclical history toward 
eschatological time. Providence (the Second Coming) is finally fulfilled when each 
man becomes one with Jesus and is Jesus using his imagination to its fullest capacity. 

—M.A.S. 


459. Finch, G. J. NEVER PAIN TO TELL THY LOVE—Blake’s Problem Poem, 
BS, 4:1, Fall 1971, 73-79. This provocative poem “suggests that love cannot be 
expressed in words because language is too restrictive. It can convey human need and 
desire but not the subtle undemanding spirit of love." The repetition of "I told my 
love" implies the futility of this attempt at articulation and also, ironically, indicates 
the speaker's aggressive urgency. The "telling" reduces love to bare possessive desire, 
against which love works quietly and mysteriously, a law unto itself, similar to the 
wind of stanza one. The poem is a Blakean attack on passion—fearing romantic love. 

—M.A.S. 


460. Chayes, Irene H. Blake and the Seasons of the Poet, SIR, 11:3, Sum. 1972, 225- 
240. Blake's season poems in Poetical Sketches show a unified dramatic development. 
The speaker reflects changing stages of development as a poet that coincide with, and 
are influenced by, complementary external states—cultural, historical, etc.—repre- 
sented by the seasons. As a history of the growth of the poet, the group properly 
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begins with To Summer. To Spring then becomes the climax, anticipating a union of 
nature with divinity. - —A.B.F. 


461. Grant, John E. The Visionary Perspective of Ezekiel, BS, 4:2, Sp. 1972, 153- 
157. In Blake's The Whirlwind: Ezekiel's Vision of the Eyed Wheels, Ezekiel is 
represented as the small figure below, lying down with his forearms raised and his 
hands spread. His head is lifted in order to view with wonder the standing figure, that 
consolidated figure of the Four Zoas, one man “with three visible orange red bearded 
heads who strides forward with arms outspread and six wings up-spread and variously 
downfurled." Ezekiel's Vision is a "sublime counterpart" to the grim vision of The 
Lazar House and Jacob's Ladder. —M.A.S. 


462. Rose, Edward J. Good-bye to Orc and АП That, BS, 4:2, Sp. 1972, 135-151. 
Orc is а symbol of thwarted creativity or misdirected energy, "the spirit and the pro- 
duct of creation perverted by that to which he is opposed." In love with his own 
rebellion, he will perpetuate it at all costs. Through the Orc symbolism, Blake can 
explore and tame his own Orc-like tendencies. Orc is an eternal form of the imagina- 
tion (he is raw energy); and the Orc cycle, the recurring repression of energy on an 
archetypal scale. Orc is the symbol of ironic rebellion, "satire or the spirit of ridicule 
and protest," and therefore is the point of view of Blake's works of the 1790s. The 
constant dialectic of Orc-Los produces the creative process and the creation of new 
worlds of nature and art. —M.A.S. 


463. Tayler, Irene. Blake? COMUS Designs, BS, 4:2, Sp. 1972, 45-80. This work is 
an "allegory of the human pilgrimage from adolescence into maturity. Blake thought 
unfulfilled desire the greatest obstacle in this sexual maturing process and "saw the 
lady's encounter with Comus as the product of that freightened girl's fantasy: her 
bondage, the bondage of sexual fears; her release, the release from them." The Lady, 
Blake felt, must learn to accept these new desires without shame, recognizing in them 
. the energy of life, thus destroying her fantasy that sexual man is a dangerous enchanter 
whose powers would destroy her identity. At the end, the Lady "has escaped being 
Thel and now readies herself to become Oothoon.” Biake's eight illustrations to Comus 
(1801) trace this action visually. —M.A.S. 


464. Essick, Robert N. A Preliminary Design for Blake's GRAVE, BS, 4:2, Sp. 1972, 
9-13. The pen and wash drawing (Item 2 in the Blake exhibit, Illinois State U., Normal, 
Ilinois, Oct. 17-22, 1971) is “very probably the rejected preliminary for Blairs The 
Grave" catalogued by Rossetti in Gilchrist’s Life of Blake (1880) as “The Soul explor- 
ing the Recesses of the Grave." Many Blakean motifs are more apparent in this 
rejected design than in other Grave designs. The male has many typical Urizenic fea- 
tures—the beard, knitted brow, thick torso, and ponderous limbs. The spiritual condi- 
tion portrayed is that of man becoming "a monster when separate from his feminine 
soul who now falls—quite literally—out of perspective and into the dark void.” 
—M.A.S. 


465. Essick, Robert N. Blake and the Traditions of Reproductive Engraving, BS, 5:1, 
Fall 1972, 59-103. Blake spent seven years (1772-79) as an apprentice in James Basire's 
engraver's shop learning the art of 18th-century engraving, a system in which all 
objects are reduced to a linear "net" or "web" of a standard system of lines; beneath 
these lines the objects reproduced almost disappear. Blake's revolt against this artistically 
destructive and limiting system manifested itself in three imaginative forms: "separate 
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plates and book illustrations designed and executed for aesthetic purposes beyond 
the commercial, relief etching, and prophetic narrative in which the abstracting -pro- 
cesses of reproductive engraving become basic metaphors in a myth of creation, fall, 
and entrapment.” The Dance of Albion most clearly shows his revolt and new direc- 
tion. —M.A.S. 


466. Helmstadter, Thomas H. Blake and the Age of Reason: Spectres in the NIGHT 
THOUGHTS, BS, 5:1, Fall 1972, 105-139. Blake spent two years (1795-1797) 
illustrating Young's work, making a total of 537 watercolor designs. Both Young and 
Blake were concerned with visionary themes of fall, redemption, judgment, and immor- 
tality. Young, however, writing in the mid-18th century, asserted the primacy of 
Reason over Imagination. Blake’s illustrations show his disagreement with this view. 
Blake surrounded the rational poetic text of Young, a Reasoner of Albion, with his 
own imaginative vision. "Far from passively following their text, Blake's pictures meet 
Young's generalizations with original and distinctive delineations." —M.A.S. 


467. Curran, Stuart. Blake and the Gnostic Hyle: A Double Negative, BS, 4:2, Sp. 
1972, 117-133. "Hyle" is the Greek word for matter; and the personification of matter 
has а long and notorious tradition, “Бог both the Gnostics and Blake, Hyle is the 
devil: the Satanic Spectre of Natural Religion." And as Blake demonstrates, from the 
Marriage to Jerusalem, the God worshipped in this world is Satan. Tbe exultation 
of matter and worship of God (Satan) leads only to Ulro. The truth for Blake is that 
"there is nothing that scems material that cannot be humanized—spiritualized—when 
we see through, not with the eye. It is a failure of vision that allows man to deny the 
spirit and give allegiance to the laws of matter." —M.A.S. 


468. Rose, Edward J. Blake's Metaphorical States, BS, 4:1, Fall 1971, 9-31. A "state" 
or "class" in Blake' canon is itself a metaphor as well as a metaphorical process. It is 
an artifice of the imagination and functions symbolically. А Blakean "state" varies 
"according to how it is perceived, according to its relation with other states, апа. 
according to its own composition." Blake’s metaphorical states are the absolute epitome 
of the romantic symbol, not only commenting on the nature of the symbolziing process, 
but also simultaneously employing that process. They are both the cause and result of | 
the imaginative act of perception. Through these "states" Blake preaches his doctrine 
of forgiveness of sin. --М.А.5. 


469. Wittreich, Joseph Anthony, Jr. “Sublime Allegory”: Blake’s Epic Manifesto and 
the Milton Tradition, BS, 4:2, Sp. 1972, 15-44. Spenser and Milton joined the epic 
and prophetic traditions. Blake invokes this tradition by describing his own poetry as 
"Sublime Allegory." This epic poetry moves upward into mythology rather than down- 
ward into history. Тһе poet becomes God by creating the world and myths of his 
poem, providing simultaneously an ordering of chaos and an intepretation of it. The 
prophetic-epic poet, recreating and reinterpreting earlier epic worlds, becomes a 
prophet of a new vision. Blake moves the epic poem of Spenser and Milton to its 
logical conclusion. They arrested narrative movement; Blake virtually eliminates it. 
He transforms his audience "from a theatre of readers into a house of interpreters." 

—M.A.S. 


470. Wittreich, Joseph Anthony, Jr. Blake and Tradition: A Prefatory Note, BS; 5:1, 
Fall 1972, 7-11. "Blake creates a poetry of contexts, and thus his poetry remains sealed 
until the contexts around it are penetrated." Each poem serves as a still point for the 
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ever-increasing and multiple circles of tradition and for the Blake canon itself, which 
surrounds the individual work. Blake was both a traditionalist and an iconoclast. He 
did not crumble under tradition, nor did he cast it off; rather he learned to use it 
creatively. “Blake invokes tradition only to subject it to radical transformation. With- 
out tradition Blake would have been speechless.” —M.A.S. 


John Clare 
471. Todd, Janet M. Mary Joyce in the Poetry of John Clare, MWoN, 1:1, July 1972, 
12-18. Idealization of a particular woman was a frequent substitution by Romantic 
poets for the ridicule given women by the Augustans. Clare tried to idealize his child- 
hood love, Mary Joyce, in his poetry throughout his lifetime even though he did not 
know her in their adult life. He tries to idealize her actual person but is able to do so 
only in the mid-1840's in Child Harold. She becomes in this poem a shadow and leads 
him to despair. A further result of this struggle appears in his Don Juan where the 
several women, representing the opposite of Mary's iunocence, are shown as fallen and 
polluted characters who pollute others. --О.М. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
472. Ebbatson, J. R. Coleridge's Mariner and the Rights of Man, SIR, 11:3, Sum. 1972, 
171-206. When we set The Ancient Mariner in а contemporary context and read it 
in light of Coleridge's political awareness, it is apparent that the theme of the poem 
is maritime expansion and the enslavement of native peoples. The sin of the Ancient 
Mariner is the “slavery,” “pangs,” and “vices” of Fears in Solitude. The punishment 
of the mariner and his shipmates represents European guilt and the need to make resti- 
tution. The mariner tells strangers of the crimes committed in their name and of 
the wrath to come. —A.B.F. 


473. Land, Stephen K. Coleridge, Freud, and the Tribe of Азға, L&P, 22:1, 1972, 
49-50. The source of the reference to the tribe of Asra (referring to those who must 
die of love), to which Freud alludes in his essay Thoughts for the Times on War and 
Death (Collected Papers, trans. Joan Riviere, N.Y., 1959), is Heine's poem Der Asra. 
This poem in turn derives from Stendhal’s De PAmour (1822). Because the information 
about the Asra was not available to him at the time of his relationship with Sara 
Hutchinson, Coleridge's anagram Asra for Sara probably did not have this special 
erotic reference. —M.K. 


474. Mehrotra, R. R. Coleridge's Hobby-Horse: Psychology, IJES, 12, Dec. 1971, 
22-32. Coleridge had a deep interest in psychology, especially in perception, direct and 
indirect. He understood many of the factors and forces that Freud, Jung, and the 
Gestalt psychologists have brought to light in modern times, e.g. the distinction 
between the conscious and the unconscious activities of the mind and that between 
thought and empathy and the significance of dreams. He was concerned more with 
the processes of the human mind than with its product. He was the first literary critic 
to make use of the word "psychology" and of psychological concepts. —В.В.Р. 


William Hazlitt 
475. McAleer, John J. William Hazlitt—Shakespeare's “Advocate and Herald,” ShN, 
22:117, Feb. 1972, 4. Quickened by the interest Coleridge and Lamb manifested in 
Shakespeare, Hazlitt wrote his Characters of Shakespeare (1817). Though his crit- 
icism lacks focus and authority, he had an excellent grasp of Shakespeare's poetry, 
his flow of action, motive, and response. Hazlitt maintained that Shakespeare "saw 
everything by intuition"; also, that Shakespeare was “а moralist in the same sense іп 
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which nature is one." As one of the leading Romantic critics, Hazlitt responded to 
Shakespeare's characters as to living people. As a lecturer and author, Hazlitt drove 
himself to write over 3,000,000 words in 20 years. The words he wrote about Shake- 
speare guaranteed that never again would the Bard be thought of as an erratic genius. 

—G.A.C. 


John Keats 


476. Stevenson, Warren. LAMIA: A Stab at the Gordian Knot, SIR, 11:3, Sum. 
1972, 241-252. This poem must be seen as ironic. Lycius is, like Hermes, an anti-poet 
perhaps one of the dreamers Keats attacked in Fall of Hyperion, and neither he nor 
Lamia is allowed a laurel wreath. Apollonius is right in destroying a delusion, but 
while he can criticize, he cannot create. Тһе love we see is eros, not agape, for 
Lamia is either whore or demonic Eve, a fatally experienced agent of temptation 
related to Coleridge's Geraldine. —A.B.F. 


477. Stillinger, Jack. The Order of Poems in Keats’s First Volume, РО, 48:1, Jan. 
1969, 92-101. The order of the poems in the Lamia volume (1820) shows a definite 
thematic statement. The poems center on the question of Keats's ability to be a poet; 
there is а progressive rise from hesitancy to affirmation through the book. Sleep and 
Poetry, ending the volume, settles the question and indicates the path of Keats's future 
career. —K.D.H. 


478. Mukherjee, S. B. ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE: Thought and Image, IJES, 8, 
Mar. 1967, 25-37. The conflict between D. Bush’s view that Keats was mainly 
concerned with the immutable world of ideal beauty (Mythology and the Romantic 
Tradition in English Poetry, Harvard U., 107) and R. Fogle’s view that Keats accepted 
the reality of death and decay (English Romantic Poets, ed. M. H. Abrams, Oxford U., 
1960, 380-383) raises the question whether Keats was ever able to reconcile these 
opposed elements. That he did so is seen in the Ode to a Nightingale in its dialectical 
mechanics of progress through contrasted images and the alternating pattern of joy 
and melancholy. The resolution of the struggle between Keats the Romantic and Keats 
the realist comes through the growing sense of affirmation in this poem, and it reaches 
its climax in the 7th stanza. The validity of the technique is seen best in the ambivalence 
of the images of Ruth and the magic casements that symbolize the real as well as the 
ideal world. —T.G. 


479. Singh, Satyanarain. ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE: А Reinterpretation, IJES, 8, 
Mar. 1967, 38-45. Тһе main theme of this work is neither "the antinomy of the ideal 
and the real" as Allen Tate observes in А Reading of Keats (On the Limits of Poetry, 
Swallow, 1948), nor "the inadequacy of а romantic escape" as claimed by C. L. Finney 
in The Evolution of Keats’ Poetry (Harvard U., 1936), but rather the capacity of the 
imagination to transcend life's painful realities —T.G. 


Sir Walter Scott 


480. Howell, Elmo. Faulkner and Scott and the Legacy of the Lost Cause, GaR, 26:3, 
Fall 1972, 314-325. Scott and Faulkner drew inspiration from the idea of the Lost 
Cause. Scotland and the South seemed threatened with cultural extinction, and both 
writers were concerned with preserving the values as well as the surface realities of tbe 
old order, as illustrated by Scott's Waverly (1814) and Redgaumntlet (1824), and Faulk- 
ners The Unvanquished (1938). Their final accomplishments differed, however. 
Faulkner's erratic inspiration resulted in moments of “power and beauty" beyond 
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Scott's capabilities but also in clumsy inconsistent ones, and he soon abandoned Southern 
history for other topics. Scott's disciplined mind created more unified, well-executed 
novels, and his interest in Scottish history continued undiminished throughout his 
writing career. —B.E.N.: 


Charles K. Sharpe 
481. Caird, James B. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, LibR, 23:3, Aut. 1971, 75-80. An 
eccentric from Edinburgh, a city famed for its eccentrics, Sharpe combined caustic wit 


with antiquarian interests. An artist and etcher, he was a noted collector of ballads 
and a friend of Scott. —J.G.P. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
482—Baskiyar, D. D. Beatrice of Shelley’s Drama THE CENCI, IJES, 12, Dec. 1971, 
33-41. Unlike Shelley’s earlier long poems, this work is essentially a representation of 
human life and action based on historical facts. The characters are not personifica- 
tions of abstract ideas but are true human beings. Shelley endows the Beatrice of the 
source with grace, beauty, and majesty; she is a living embodiment of innocence, much 
more impressive than her historical counterpart. Though apparently guilty of some 
nameless crime and of parricide, Beatrice is convinced of her own innocence. Her 
tragedy is the tragedy of innocence. In the source she is deeply religious, an orthodox 
Roman Catholic; Shelley strips her of religious coloring and universalizes her by idealiz- - 
ing her individual self. Her conscience is her God. —B.B.P. 


IX. VICTORIAN 


Ann Bronté 


483. Hargreaves, G. D. Incomplete Texts of THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL, 
BST, 16:2, 1972, 113-117. Since the rare first edition, only three British editions of 
this work contain Anne’s complete text, and of these only the Nelson edition remains 
in print. The rest omit not only the chapter 'headings but also the opening section, “То 
J. Halford, Esq." [here reprinted], which is crucial to the formal structure of the novel 
and its clarity. The Harper editions in the U.S. are complete. —W.H.M. 


Charlotte Bronté 
484. Charlotte Bronté Manuscript and Letters Purchased, BST, 16:2, 1972, 110-112. 
The Bronté Society has purchased two of Charlotte's letters and the Ms of her poem 


The Evening Walk. The latters are to Dr. William Wooler and Smith Elder & Co. [all 
three are reproduced here in facsimile]. —W.H.M. 


Emily Bronté 
485. Wordsworth, Jonathan. Wordsworth and the Poetry of Emily Bronté, BST, 16:2, 
1972, 85-100. A detailed reading of the Gondal poems shows not only their much 
overlooked worth but also their debt to Wordsworth. Besides verbal echoes, they show 
that Bronté is closer to Wordsworth than to Byron or Scott in "her private and 
passionately held beliefs, her most far-reaching assertions." Тһе late narrative poem 
Why ask to know the date—the clime achieves the identification with the speaker's 
emotions which Wordsworth advocates in the Preface to Lyrical Ballads. Similarly - 
The Prisoner (which is seldom printed in its full version) achieves the Wordsworthian 
triumph of reaching out "beyond the limitations of self." —W.H.M. 


486. Dingle, Herbert. The Origin of Heathcliff, BST, 16:2, 1972, 131-138. Тһе “maxi- 
mum improbability” of Earnshaw's account of his trip to Liverpool, from which he 
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returns with Heathcliff, shows that Bronté intended it to be taken as a disguise. Heath- 
cliff is Catherine's half brother, and that is why there is no sexual attraction between 
them. —W.H.M. 


487. Power, S. A. The Chronology of WUTHERING HEIGHTS, BST, 16:2, 1972, 
139-143. There are discrepancies between C. P. Sanger's The Structure of WUTHER- 
ING HEIGHTS (Hogarth, 1926), and Charles Travis Clay’s Notes on the Chronology 
of WUTHERING HEIGHTS (BST, 12, 1952, 100-105), but both are wrong when 
they agree about events prior to the elder Catherine's death in 1784. Another difficulty 
concerns the false dating of Easter, 1802, the time of the younger Catherine's recon- 
ciliation to Hareton. —W.H.M. 


488. Stone, Roy de Montpensier. Re WUTHERING HEIGHTS and Re "Thrushcross 
Grange" Case for The Opinion of Counsel, BST, 16:2, 1972, 118-130. "On Hindley's 
death the right of redemption in the fee simple [of Wuthering Heights] descended to 
Hareton as heir. . . . Не can redeem, on payment of capital and interest.” "In my 
opinion Catherine Heathcliff is the owner in fee simple of Thrushcross Grange, and 
Heathcliff could not and did not acquire any title to it, even though he claimed to be 
the owner." Although tbere is confusion as to whether terms in the novel are used 
in their legal sense and whether the old or new law is being used, the first readers would 
probably accept the dubious proposition that Heathcliff is his son's heir and so owner 
of Thrushcross Grange. —W.H.M. 


The Brontés 
489. Rhodes, Philip. A Medical Appraisal of the Brontés, BST, 16:2, 1972, 101-109. 
Mrs. Bronté probably died of "some chronic disease of the pelvic organs." Her husband 
and children became neurotic in their isolation from society, so that in their periods 
away from home the children were particularly susceptible to pulmonary tuberculosis, 
of which Maria, Elizabeth, Branwell, Emily, and Anne all probably died. Charlotte 
died of "hyperemesis gravidarum, the pernicious vomiting of pregnancy,” а common 
disorder which becomes excessive only in neurotic women. —W.H.M. 


490. Cross, B. Gilbert. A Bronté Reading List, 1971, BST, 16:2, 1972, 146-150. 
[The list includes editions and criticism, with articles grouped separately.] —-W.H.M. 


Robert Browning 


491. Bullen, J. В. Browning’s PICTOR IGNOTUS and Vasari’s LIFE OF FRA 
BARTOLOMMEO DI SAN MARCO, RES, 23:91, Aug. 1972, 313-319. Fra Bartolom- 
meo was probably the model for Browning's poem. This recognition identifies the 
"voice" of 1. 41, emphasizes the ambiguity of the word "ignotus," and clarifies the 
nature of the conflict in the protagonist. —L.B.H. 


Maria Edgeworth and Elizabeth Gaskell 
492. Butler, Marilyn. Тһе Uniqueness of Cynthia Kirkpatrick: Elizabeth Gaskell's 
WIVES AND DAUGHTERS and Maria Edgeworths HELEN, RES, 23:91, Aug. 
1972, 278-290. Though Gaskell derived her plot from А Diary by the Swedish novelist 
Frederika Bremer, she drew on Edgeworth's Helen—on the character of Cecilia and 
the relationship between Cecilia and Helen—for Cynthia Kirkpatrick. Gaskell gives 
Cynthia an “emotional detachment” that makes her a more fascinating character than 
Cecilia, and her description of а community—here Hollingford—shows an advance 
in ability over Edgeworth. But if Gaskell and Edgeworth "are compared in terms of 
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their handling of the central characters in relation to one another, and in relation to 
theme," then Edgeworth deserves more praise. —L.B.H. 


Thomas Hardy 
493. Steig, Michael. Sue Bridehead, Novel, 1:3, Sp. 1968, 260-266. Sue Bridehead in 
Hardy’s Jude the Obscure seems inconsistent as a character but has psychological 
coherence. There is an "ambiguity in Sue's sexuality in regard to both her own 
desires" and to Jude's response to her that conforms to the structure and functioning of 
the "hysterical character" type as outlined by Wilhelm Reich (Character Analysis, Noon- 
day, 1949). —M.Sed. 


494. Evans, Robert. The Other Eustacia, Novel, 1:3, Sp. 1968, 251-259. A character 
"morally and aesthetically alien to that austere tragic eminence upon which Hardy, 
through a failure in sensibility, placed her," Eustacia Vye (in The Return of the Native) 
is rhetorically invested with an air of mystery, of tragic grandeur, and of rebellion. An 
examination of her words and deeds shows her romanticism, her selfishness, her 
immaturity. She is a split, pseudo-tragic figure, a crucial flaw in the novel. --М.5. 


495. Barth, M. E. New Light on Hardy’s “Panthera,” LibR, 22:8, Win. 1970, 417-419. 
In Time's Laughingstocks (1909), Hardy tells the story of the Panthera legend—the 
seduction of the Virgin Mary by a Roman officer—through the comradely eyes of a 
younger soldier. The character of Panthera is not seen in an ignoble light by the 
younger man. Hardy did a great deal of research about the legend, and his poem 
illustrates his skepticism about divine revelation.. —J.G.P. 


Robert S. Hawker 
496. Nowell-Smith, Simon. No Hawker, BC, 21:3, Aut. 1972, 412-414. Ceci] Woolf 
included in his check list of Robert S. Hawker (BC, 14:2, Sum. 1965, 203 [AES, 9:3, 
Mar. 1966, 718]) an entry for A Letter to a Friend (1857); but this poem is actualy 
by Percival Frye. —G.T.T 


Anna Jameson 
497. Agelasto, C. P. Days of Industry: Anna Jameson, 1794-1860, LibR, 23:1/2, 
Sp./Sum. 1971, 22-24. Jameson began writing by accident but later found it necessary 
for the support of her family. Her great interest in art culminated in the publication in 
1848-1852 of Sacred and Legendary Art. —J.G.P. 


Eugene Lee-Hamilton 
498. Brown, Robert W. Eugene Lee-Hamilton: An Overlooked Review and Selections, 
PBSA, 66:3, 3rd Qt. 1972, 327-328. Florence Snow's sympathetic review of Lee- 
Hamilton's poetry (with a sampling of 259 lines of verse) in the Commonwealth, 3, 
1890, 438-50, has not been recorded. Snow and Lee-Hamilton corresponded frequently 
in later years, and Lee-Hamilton visited the Snow home in Kansas in 1897. —G.T.T. 


John Henry Newman 
499. Todd, William B. Newman’s APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA (1864), BC, 21:3, 
Aut. 1972, 411. Two binding states of the first edition have been noted: (1) period 
after "Sua" on spine and no advertisements at end; (2) no period and 24 pages of 
advertisements. —G.T.T. 
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Caroline Norton 


500. Hoge, James H. Caroline Norton, Lord Melbourne, and the Custody of Infants: 
Fragments of a Correspondence, MWOoN, 1:1, July 1972, 1-8. Hartley Coleridge called 
` Norton, who was also a novelist and magazine editor, the "Byron of modern poetesses.” 
Her correspondence with Lord Melbourne is vivid and intense. She exposes her 
hellish marriage to George Chapple Norton, her plans to break away, her appreciation 
for Melbourne's interested sympathy, and her later despair and anger when he warns 
her not to attempt to restore her honor by publishing their correspondence. Her 
constant battle for abolishment of the then unchallengeable right of paternal custody 
of infants and against subordination of women was expressed in pamphlets and corre- 
spondence and led to the passage of an Infant Custody Bill in 1840. --О.М. 


John Ruskin 


501. Burd, Van Akin. Ruskin, Rossetti, and William Bell Scott: А Second Arrange- 
ment, PQ, 48:1, Jan. 1969, 102-107. A photograph by William Downey of Ruskin, 
Rossetti, and William Bell Scott, listed by Cook and Wedderburn, has a less formally 
posed companion photograph taken the same day but unfortunately overexposed. On 
the same day, presumably June 29, 1863, Downey took an indoor portrait of Ruskin 
alone, which Ruskin disliked. Не evidently transferred his later antipathy toward 
Rossetti to Downey and the photograph, and never sat again for the photographer. 
[The three photographs are reproduced.] —K.D.H. 


Bram Stoker 


502. Bentley, C. F. The Monster in the Bedroom: Sexual Symbolism in Brom Stoker's 
DRACULA, L&P, 22:1, 1972, 27-34. Stoker's treatment (1897) of the vampire myth 
is replete with sexual implications. Concealed by symbolism, the action essentially 
deals with sexual perversions, despite the fact that on the surface the characters are all 
models of chastity. However, through the vampire, sexuality becomes explicit. —М.К. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 
503. Grant, William A. THE VIRGINIANS, A Thackeray Novel about the Old 
Dominion, VaCav, 22:2, Aut. 1972, 10-15. Virginian friends helped Thackeray with 
details of American history for this novel, especially John Esten Cooke, himself a 
novelist. Others who lent assistance were the novelist John Pendleton Kennedy and 
John Reuben Thompson, poet and editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. Unfavor- 
able reaction from Americans to the portrayal of George Washington in early chapters 
caused Thackeray to change the portrait in later chapters. —R.L.C. 


Anthony TroHope 
504. Moran, Charles. On Teaching Trollope in the ‘Seventies, CEA, 35:2, Jan. 1973, 
28-29, Trollope stresses the complexity of human life and the difficulty of human 
judgment in The Warden. The idealistic reformer John Bold, the "moss-backed con- 
servative" Archdeacon Grantly, and the man of conscience Mr. Harding, who is 
caught between the extremes of right and left, are not stereotypes, but complicated 
individuals with mixed motives and good and bad qualities. —B.J.M. 


X. MODERN 
Kingsley Amis 


505. Chinneswararao, С. J. Amiss TAKE А GIRL LIKE YOU, DES, 12, Dec. 1971, 
110-114. In this work Amis resorts to the Richardsonian formula of the “procrastinated 
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‘ape.” Patrick, Amis's sexually ambivalent paradigmatic hero, underscores a moral- 
aesthetic polarity in the structure of the novel. His consciousness is shown to move 
hrough a regressive series of doubts and uncertainty. His life is a constant struggle 
yetween honor and inclination, and in spite of indulging his passions he retains his 
sthical purity. However, Amis is closer to Fielding than to Richardson in his treatment 
X sexual aberrations in that the sexual ethic of his novel does not postulate the 
nviolability of the concept of continence. —B.B.P. 


Arnold Bennett 
506. Hynes, Samuel. The Whole Contention Between Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Woolf, 
Novel, 1:1, Fall 1967, 34-44. Because Bennett's extensive literary criticism has no 
1udience today, Woolf's Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown [L. and Virginia Woolf, 1924] 
зав lost its context. Bennett's theory of the novel and his own best fiction emphasized 
ind employed the high literary standards of the “conscious artist." The decade-long 
juarrel between the two writers arose over characterization and was conducted in 
journals, at social gatherings, and on the lecture platform. The class bias that was an 
important element in the dispute surfaced in some of Bennett's reviews and in Woolf's 
liary entries. The quarrel damaged both artists, particularly Bennett. —M.Sed. 


Anthony Burgess 
507. LeClair, Thomas. Essential Opposition: Тһе Novels of Anthony Burgess, Crit, 
12:3, 1971, 77-94. Although Burgess has published 15 novels, he has not yet reached 
а total synthesis of value, character, and technique, the last ranging from Dickensian 
realism to Orwellian and Nabokovian fantasy. Yet common to all novels is the dialectic 
of opposites whereby he “plays off culture against culture, character against character, 
value against value for both aesthetic and conceptual ends." 222 ---А.С.Н. 


Joyce Cary 
508. Eastman, Richard M. Historical Grace in Сагув А FEARFUL JOY, Novel, 1:2, 
Win. 1968, 150-157. Тһе fast pace of this work (Michael Joseph, 1962) and the сһагас- 
terization of Tabitha Baskett contribute to the novel's realization of historical flux. 
Cary uses the long, unbroken life-span of his heroine to dramatize his idea of the 
dynamic creativity of history. Many of Cary’s characters participate in this creativity. 
Dialogue and the authorial voice also contribute dramatically to the novel's tempo. 
The life cycles of several characters parallel the historical process of radicalism and 
zonservatism, serving to emphasize the "fearful joy . . . which runs through all 
historical flux." i —M.Sed. 


G. K. Chesterton 
509. Kirk, Russell. Chesterton, Madmen, and Madhouses, ModA, 15:1, Win. 1971, 
5-16. Chesterton frequently employs madmen and madhouses to symbolize modern 
life, in which “the madman and the rogue manipulating madmen are in power.” He 
used fantasy to defend common sense and fantastic melodrama as his “instrument for 
the recovery: of moral order," which order was being undermined by arrogant 
ideologues and the “defecated intellectuality" of the 20th century. : —E.E.E. 


Sir Winston Churchill 


510. Day, A. E. Sir Winston's Library, LibR, 23:3, Aut. 1971, 82-88. [Churchill’s 
library and his catholic reading tastes are described] —J.G.P. 
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Joseph Conrad 

511. Sherry, Norman. Sir Ethelred in THE SECRET AGENT, PQ, 48:1, Jan. 1969, 
108-115. Conrad's Sir Ethelred, the Home Secretary in this work, is apparently modeled 
on Sir William Harcourt Two passages in the novel echo passages from Harcourt’s 
assistants book about the Home Rule movement, and Sir Ethelred bears a strong 
physical resemblance to Harcourt. Also incidents in Harcourt's life are used by 
Conrad, and Harcourt was constantly in the news at the time of the Greenwich Outrage. 

—K.D.H. 


Т. S. Eliot 
512. Ellis, P. G. The Development of T. S. Eliot’s Historical Sense, RES, 23:91, Aug. 
1972, 291-301. In the first part of Tradition and the Individual Talent, Eliot uses a 
vocabulary concerning history, development, and tradition that can be traced from 
Pater and Wilde, through Yeats. To point up his objections to Matthew Arnold, Eliot 
makes reference in Imperfect Critics to one of the Shelburne Essays by Paul Elmer 
More in which More, echoing Wilde and Bergson, develops a theory of criticism closely 
connected with his theory of history. Pater describes a belief in “а standard of ortho- 
doxy" that Eliot shared. Eliot's use of the terminology of biological evolution, an 
organic view of culture and tradition, and the idea of "the general mind" are all trace- 
able to these earlier critics. —L.B.H. 


513. Miller, Vincent. The Veritles and the Wonder, NatR, 24:8, Mar. 3, 1972, 225- 
226 (rev.-art, Russell Kirk, Eliot and His Age, Random House, 1972). Kirk sets 
Eliot’s writing year by year against the events of his age and offers a sampler of his 
prose, but the book's primary aim is to explain Eliot's affirmation of the verities of the 
Christian humanist tradition. Eliot believed that a Christian civilization would offer 
two things to man: the virtue and health of community and a supernatural end, 
beatitude, Kirk's book deals with the first, but Eliot himself was concerned with the 
second. Furthermore, it is the presence of the struggle for beatitude in Eliot's poetry 
which his age finds significant and appealing. —B.E.N. 


514. Kennedy, Eileen. Poet's Corner: Eliot’s East Coker, CEA, 35:2, Jan. 1973, 30-32. 
[The author describes her personal visit to the spot where Eliot’s ashes are buried.] 
—]B.J.M. 


Edwin J. Ellis 
515. Fletcher, Jan. Edwin Ellis's Letter to Fairfax Murray, 31 Jan. 1892, BC, 21:3, 
Aut. 1972, 414. Several corrections [here listed] should be made in this letter (relating 
to Yeats and a Blake Ms) as printed in BC, 21:1, Sp. 1972, 93 (AES, 16:6, Feb. 1973, 
1739.) —G.T.T. 


E. M. Forster 
516. Das, Bikram K. A Stylistic Analysis of the Speech of The Indian Characters in 
Forsters A PASSAGE TO INDIA, IJES, 12, Dec. 1971, 42-54. Linguistic analyses 
of literary works must take the context into account because an author's use of language 
is determined by his choice of themes and social situations. The central theme of 
Forster's novel is the breakdown of communication between two cultural groups. 
There are two interacting groups or two language communities. Communication is 
total within each group, but it fails when attempted across linguistic barriers. This 
failure is shown through the misinterpretation or total missing of language signals, as 
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we see at the first meeting between Aziz and Mrs. Moore. Thus, the failure of com- 
munication resulting from contextually inappropriate speech contributes to the develop- 
ment of the theme. —B.B.P. 


Cf. Item 527. 


Christopher Fry 
517. Ghatak, Т. THE BOY WITH A CART: Contemporary Relevance of Fry’s First 
Published Play, IJES, 12, Dec. 1971, 103-109. This religious play is an analysis of 
faith in the principle of man's deliverance from evil through nearness to God. It rests 
upon the story of man's pilgrimage from the uncertain grounds of a rootless existence 
torn by fear and doubt to a spiritually satisfying level of consciousness. The simple 
incidents of the play first give us the picture of a world at harmony with itself. Then 
comes the awareness of the calamity that has overtaken mankind, i.e., the disappear- 
ance of the integrating, directing, and ennobling spirit that pervades all creation. The 
play suggests that man’s predicament today is that he is lost in a maze of mechanistic 
existence. But it also suggests that if man becomes aware of something beyond himself 
and his material surroundings, that awareness may lead to salvation. —B.B.P. 


518. Ља, A. Christopher Fry and the Theatre of the Absurd, IJES, 8, Маг 1967, 
106-123. Fry’s first plays were based on the conviction that man is fundamentally 
good, but this faith later gave way to doubts. The spiritual death of Moses in The 
Firstborn suggests the spiritual vacuum that Fry sensed. In still later plays һе antici- 
pates the writers of absurd dramas in his selection and handling of themes, Though 
his affinity to the absurdist approach did not last after The Lady’s Not For Burning, 
Fry was the precursor of Pinter insofar as he suspected the universe of being essentially 
meaningless, —T.G. 


William Golding 
519. Braybrooke, Neville. The Castaways and the Mariner, LibR, 23:3, Aut. 1971, 89- 
91. In Lord of the Flies (1954) and Pincher Martin (1956) Golding presents a chal- 
lenge: how is one to square the concept of man's free will with that of omnipotent 
Deity? The novels suggest that the ways of God are always mysterious, yet always 
charged with everlasting mercy. —J.G.P. 


Graham Greene 


520. Jones, Grahame C. Leon Bloy et Graham Greene: Pinfluence de LA FEMME 
PAUVRE sur THE END OF THE AFFAIR, RIC, 44:4, Oct-Dec. 1970, 540-546. 
The many parallels between Greene's The End of the Affair and Leon Bloy's La Femme 
Pauvre confirm the French author's influence on Greene. Both novels focus on the 
ideas of sainthood, of the uniqueness of love, of adultery, and of the access of the 
sinner to redemption. Greene’s debt to Bloy is recorded not only in the novel, but 
also in the tenor of his remarks in his essay on Bloy in The Lost Childhood. (In 
French) —]J.J.M. 


521. Majid, S. Н. The Existential Concern in Graham Greene, IJES, 12, Dec. 1971, 
75-85. In his search for meaning and significance in life, Greene has moved to an 
existentialist position distinct from his earlier religious bent. The individual's freedom 
of choice becomes centrally important to his characters, and he presents it in the 
context of the modern psychological and scientific determinism. Ая an existentialist 
Greene is closer to Celine and Kafka than to Camus and Sartre. He uses the archetypal 





and annhilation, in contrast to the journey in the Divine Comedy leading to MES 
knowledge. SEHE 


Neil Gunn 
522. Aitken, W. R. Мей Gunn's Revision of his First Novel, Biblio, 6:4, 1972, 114-117. 
Gunn revised Тһе Grey Coast (Jonathan Cape, 1926), for a new edition іп 1931 to 
trade on the greater recognition accorded his second book, Morning Tide. Most of the 
more than 320 alterations are minor and are aimed at making the text clearer, simpler, 
and more precise. Unfortunately, the 1965 reprint sponsored by the Library Association 
reproduced the unrevised text. —T.R.H. 


А. E. Housman 
523. Perrine, Laurence. Housman's Snow: Litera] or Metaphorical? CEA, 35:1, Nov. 
1972, 26-27. Тһе snow mentioned in the last line of Loveliest of Trees is a metaphor 
for masses of white cherry blossoms. Nothing in the poem indicates a shift in thought 
from spring to winter. Housman has used the word "snow" in a similar manner else- 
where. —B.J.M. 


Aldous Huxley 


524. Westlake, J. H. J. Aldous Huxleys BRAVE NEW WORLD and George Orwell's 
NINETEEN EIGHTY-FOUR: A Comparative Study, NS, 21:2, Feb. 1972, 94-102. 
Huxley's portrait of a political organism is much more coherent and plausible than 
Orwell’s, It is also safe to predict that Huxley's vision of the future is more likely to 
be realized than Orwell's. —K.P.SJ. 


Robin Jenkins 
525. Burgess, Moira. Robin Jenkins, a Novelist of Scotland, LibR, 22:8, Win. 1970, 
409-412. Jenkins's novels published between 1951 and 1969 illustrate his ability to 
deal with the realism of life as opposed to the parochial securities and sentimental 
concerns of many popular Scottish novelists. —J.G.P. 


D. H. Lawrence 


526. Panichas, George A. The End of the Lamplight, ModA, 14:1, Win. 1969-70, 65- 
74. While Lawrence often expresses hostility for the upper classes, he formed an 
enduring and intellectually gratifying friendship with the Asquiths. Lawrence con- 
nected H. H. Asquith with “the old England,” a way of life and attitude of mind which 
valued social order, love, and friends and which was disappearing from England during 
World War I. Lady Cynthia Asquith's diaries depict Lawrence as gentler and more 
humane than he is generally considered to be. —E.E.E. 


527. Roy, Chitra. D. H. Lawrence and E. M. Forster; А Study in Values, IJES, 8, 
Mar. 1967, 46-58. There are several points of affinity between Lawrence and 
Forster regarding their general attitude toward life. They are not primitivists, for they 
do not reject civilization but turn away from its diseases. Both are aware of the forces 
that threaten civilization and ponder upon the means of preserving the achievements 
of man. Lawrence's novels reveal that after an initial period of despair he returned to 
a vigorous affirmation of life in The Man Who Died. Similarly, Forster's initial doubts 
are resolved eventually in the humanistic affirmation of Howards End. Even the heavy 
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gloom of A Passage to India cannot conceal Forster's faith in an essentially stable 
cosmos. —T.G. 


Percy Wyndham Lewis 
528. Reid, John. Journey Out of Anguish, CanL, 39, Win. 1969, 20-26. Returning 
to Canada in 1939 after an absence of 52 years, Lewis soon felt unaccepted and left 
‘for. Buffalo. In April 1940 he was in New York, convinced that America had no 
opportunities for him. Back in Toronto, Lewis brought a review by him of Morley 
Callaghan's volume of short stories, Now That April's Here, to Saturday Night, where 
[Reid] worked. Тһе observations in this review were occasioned by his loneliness and 
absence of acquaintances as readers and were departures from his usual position. Back 
in England, he was returned from a journey "in which at last the man Lewis was 
born into himself.” Self Condemned, a record of his Toronto stay, is a vision distorted 
in part by a lack of self-knowledge. The best work came after, when he fully realized 
the observations made about Callaghan's work: that he was part of mankind, which is 
moving toward peace and tolerance. —V.M.N. 


Robert McLellan 
529. Leach, Allan. The High Purposes of Literature: Robert McLellan and His Work, 
LibR, 23:1/2, Sp./Sum. 1971, 3-11. The use of the Scots dialect has probably accounted 
for the fact that McLellan’s works are relatively unknown. However, this. should not 
obscure his importance as an outstanding writer. Some of his best work is Jamie the 
Saxt, The Flouers o Edinburgh, The Road to the Isles, and his 24 Linmill stories pub- 
lished between 1939 and 1965. —J.G.P. 


P. Н. Newby 
530. Poss, Stanley. Manners and Myths in the Novels of P. H. Newby, Crit, 12:1, 1970, 
5-19. A Journey to the Interior (1945) and its sequel, A Season in England (1951), 
illustrate the essential unity and interaction among Newby’s novels, a similarity in theme, 
event, and character. Both are romances that emphasize the rite of passage between 
Inner and Outer, from non-acceptance of death to an apprehension of reality beyond 
the self. Since each man is his own responsibility, the existentia] knowledge of the 
possibility of this breakthrough beyond the constrictions of self defines his essential 
identity and reality. —A.C.H. 


Sir Harold Nicolson 

531. Reynolds, Louise T. Behind the Scenes, NRena, 1:3, Sp. 1969, 54-64 (rev.-art.). 
Ruth Painter Randalls Y Ruth centers on her husband, James Randall, a writer on 
historical subjects. [The Randalls were biographers of Abraham and Mary Lincoln.] 
After his death she also became known as a writer but this biography is eulogistic— 
one does not find a portrait of the whole man. Harold Nicolson first wrote novels and 
literary biographies. Later he became involved in journalism and politics. He and his 
wife, Victoria Sackville-West, visited the U.S., and his comments about America and 
Americans are sharp and generally unflattering. Не was a born writer, capable of 
recording events in a style distinctively his own. His Diaries and Leíters 1930-1939 
may prove to be a more lasting monument to his talents than any other of his works. 

—S.V.C. 


George Orwell 
Cf: Item 524. 
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George Bernard Shaw 
532. Archer, William. The Court Matinees, IndS, 11:2, Win. 1972/73, 15 (reprinted 
from The World, Mar. 7, 1905). Though serious criticism of How He Lied to Her 
Husband is absurd, the play is a pure delight both in terms of literature and of humor. 
However, Shaw reveals himself by showing us “how much of his delightfulness lies in 
the mere Shaw mannerism.” —B.J.M. 


533. Berger, Myer. Mrs. Shaw's Will Starts “Big Wind" Among Irish Here, But Eire 
Ys Calm, IndS, 11:2, Win. 1972/73, 2-4 (reprinted from The New York Times, Feb. 18, 
1944). Indignation, laughter, and philosophic calm have all been expressed at the 
contents of Mrs. Shaw’s will. Though the Irish are happy to take advantage of her 
generosity, Irish-Americans, quite insulted, claim that the Irish themselves taught the 
English manners. —B.J.M. 


534. Mrs. Shaw Left Fund to Train Irish in Social Graces to End “Shyness,” IndS, 
11:2, Win. 1972/73, 1-2 (reprinted from The New York Times, Feb. 17, 1944). 
Though Shaw approves his wife’s plans to teach the Irish confidence and self-expression, 
he feels certain that she did not have him in mind when she made out her will. He 
points out that the Irish are not the only people marred by awkward manners and 
vulgarity of speech, —]B.J.M. 


535. Brack, O. М., Jr. Miss Gambogi and the Terry-Shaw Correspondence, PBSA, 66:3, 
3rd Qt. 1972, 277-289. A letter from F. Elvira Gambogi to a Miss Harmer, dated May 
16, 1932 [here reprinted], gives her reactions to the comments about her in Christopher 
St. John's 1931 edition (Fountain) of the Ellen Terry-Shaw- correspondence and points 
out that her name was eliminated in the second edition. Comparison of these Shaw 
letters with the texts in Dan H. Laurence's Collected Letters (1874-1897) (Dodd, Mead, 
1965) shows how considerable were the revisions (by Shaw or the editor or both) in 
those letters for the 1931 edition; probably the 1931 texts of the Terry letters are 
equally unreliable. Obviously, “scholars must examine the texts of the editions of letters 
they use as carefully as they do the texts of literary works." [Appended is a list of the 
variant readings in the various editions and printings of the 1931 collection] —G.T.T. 


Muriel Spark . 


536. Dobie, Ann B. Muriel Spark's Definition of Reality, Crit, 12:1, 1970, 20-27. The 
clue to the basic intention of Spark's novels is in her statement, "fiction to me is a 
kind of parable.” The novels can be viewed as parables concerning the nature of 
reality existing simultaneously on two planes that are complementary parts of a whole. 
On the naturalistic level is the world of man (the ordinary and commonplace); on the 
supernatural level is the world of God (the extraordinary and inexplicable that alters 
the naturalistic). The naturalistic surface entertains and is often expressed іп terms 
of comedy, while the supernatural enlarges the novels by disrupting the ordinary and 
habitual so that a new reality emerges. Spark's themes are religion. But in seeking to 
express moral or spiritual truth, she does not conform to traditional definitions. In her 
novels reality is infinite and man is limited in his perception. Each new understanding 
is a rebirth, a vision of the basic order of the universe. --А.С.Н. 


Н. С. Wells 


537. Glover, Willis B. Religious Orientations of Н. С. Wells: A Case Study in 8сіеп- 
tific Humanism, HTR, 65:1, Jan. 1972, 117-135. Wells is for us “a caricature of a 
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scientific humanism that is still with us." Scientific humanism—‘a faith in science as . 
a historical movement in which man will learn to control both himself and the world" 
and thus solve all his problems—is a legacy of Deism which is itself a legacy of the 
Biblical-Christian tradition. Wells rejected the evangelical faith of his mother and 
adopted a pessimistic stance in The Time Machine (1895); struggled to affirm a faith 
in the cosmic scheme in First and Last Things (1908); enthusiastically presented a 
contradictory religion, a blend of humanism, Christianity, Gnosticism and Promethean 
dualism in God the Invisible King (1917); and finally expressed a despair of man in 
Mind at the End of Its Tether (1946). One may find in more traditional Christianity 
a worthy alternative to both scientific humanism and existentialism. —J.W.S. 


Virginia Woolf 
538. Raina, M. L. A Reading of MRS. DALLOWAY, 1ЈЕ5, 8, Mar. 1967, 59-71. 
This work has a symbolic structure and a metaphoric design. Woolf uses a 
crepuscular method by which the paradox of one's desire for life and disgust at it is 
dramatized. In thus stressing the alienation of the mind that desires from the world 
that disappoints, Woolf is close to Camus. The association of such symbolic opposites 
as Clarissa's life, which is a form of death, and Septimus's death, which is an assertion 
of life, acquires wider resonance when seen in the structura] framework of Mrs. Dallo- 
way. —T.G. 


539. Sharma, О. P. Virginia Woolf's NIGHT AND DAY, IJES, 12, Dec. 1971, 55-66. 
From 1919 onward Woolf asserted a feminist point of view in her criticism and novels, 
chiefly Night and Day. Dissatisfied with the segmented and stultified view of life in 
the novels by Galsworthy, Bennett, and Wells, she began to present the specific tensions 
and joys, conflicts and attachments, and poetry and agony in the lives of women. She 
successfully projected their preferences and values in art and life in sharp distinction 
from those held by men. —]B.B.P. 


540. Shoukri, Doris Enright-Clark. The Nature of Being in Woolf and Duras, CLit, 
12:3, Sum. 1971, 317-328. Examination of Woolfs The Waves and Marguerite 
Duras's The Ravishing of Lol Stein reveals their contribution to a significant pattern 
in the 20th-century novel: "a preoccupation with ontology; novelists often are more 
interested in consciousness and being than in character or behavior and more concerned 
with the event than with anecdote or narrative." —E.A.K. 


Cf: Item 506. 


Fiction 

541. Scott-Kilvert, Тап. English Fiction 1969-1970, BBN, June 1971, 425-430. 
British fiction of 1969-70 was notable for its diversity rather than for experimentation 
or orginality. Many novelists produced nothing. C. P. Snow and Anthony Powell con- 
tinued their cycles with, respectively, Last Things (Strangers and Brothers) and Books 
Do Furnish A Room (Music of Time series). Some established writers changed direction, 
including Graham Greene with the conscience-less woman in Travels With My Aunt 
and John Fowles with the dual hero and the dual ending of The French Lieutenant’s 
Woman. Experimental writing included Lawrence Durrell’s disappointing Nunquam, 
a philosophical romance. Regional, historical and documentary novels also appeared. 

—J.J.M. 
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AMERICAN 


I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


: . Southern 
542. Everett, Robert B. Georgiana Revisited: Тһе Beehlve Press in Perspective, GaR, 
26:3, Fall 1972, 347-349. Тһе Beehive Press in Savannah has republished out-of-print 
books on Georgia history and culture, and more are expected. Also planned are new 
editions of Bartram's Travels, Harris’s Uncle Remus stories, and Georgia Tales, plus a 
new monograph series. —J.S.P. 


П. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Cumulative 
543. Wodke-Repplinger, Ilse (compiler) Deutsche amerlkakundliche Veróffentlichung- 
en [German Publications in American Studies], JA, 17, 1972, 216-234. [This bibliog- 
raphy lists 397 items published in German and English and concerned with American 
Studies in general] —H.M. 


Ш LANGUAGE 

History 
544, Eichhoff, Jürgen. Deutsches Lehngut und seine Funktion in der amerikanischen 
Pressesprache [German Loanwords and Their Function in the Language of the Amer- 
iean Press], JA 17, 1972, 156-215. A study of 104 complete issues of Time Magazine 
(June 1968-June 1970) reveals the borrowings from the German language and their 
function in the American press. (In German) —H.M. 


545, Galinsky, Hans. *E Pluribus Unum? Die Antwort der Sprache [*E Pluribus 
Unum? An Answer Based on Facts of Language], JA, 17, 1972, 9-55. [The contribu- 
tion which a non-native student of American English can make to a topic like "Region- 
alism and National Unity in the United States" becomes evident in а descriptive and 
critical report on the state of research.] Four points emerge: (1) evidence on the factual 
existence of regional language areas in the U.S.; (2) their physical and human origins; 
(3) the relationship, or the balance of power, in terms of actual vitality and social 
prestige, between regional dialects and their social varieties on the one hand and the 
national standard on the other; and (4) the effects regional dialects have produced on 
regional awareness and the sense of national] unity. Future research into how regional 
dialects relate to cultural areas, social areas, and the states must be carried out by inter- 
disciplinary American Studies [Appended are 20 pages of tables and maps]. (Іп 
German) —H.M. 


546. Pei, Mario. The American Language in the Early ?70's, ModA, 15:4, Fall 1971, 
7 409-414. New spellings, words, and phrases continue to enter the English language. 
New spellings are either old misspellings (permissable, supercede) or alternate spellings 
(busing, bussing). The most creative sources for new words are the younger genera- 
tion (sick-out, to trash, lewdity) and the black culture (rap, rip off, landprop). Тһе 
four prime sources for weasel words are the military (body count, kill ratio), govern- 
ment (inflation alert, workfare), politics (lib-Iash, benign neglect, and Vice-President 
Agnew's slogans and catchwords), and advertising (ingles). —E.E.E. 
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IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Poetry 
547. Ewing, George W. The Well-Tempered Lyre: Songs of the Temperance Move- 
ment, SWR, 56:2, Sp. 1971, 139-155. The anti-alcohol movement produced a соп- 
siderable quantity of verse in English in the 19th and early 20th centuries. Drinking 
was a major problem in early America, and reformers and writers reacted to it. The 
three great peaks of temperance influence centered in the Washingtonian movement 
of the 1840's, the Woman's Crusade of the 1870's, and the Anti-Saloon League of the 
1900's. The word Temperance underwent a change in meaning to denote moderation 
and even abstinence in regard exclusely to intoxicants. Temperance verse changed its 
emphasis from compassion for the drunkard and his family to fear of the untasted 
poison. Twentieth-century verse stressed prohibition, and prohibition and Repeal vir- 
tually silenced the temperance Muse. —S.G.K. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
548. Zivley, Sherry. Hawthorne's THE ARTIST OF THE BEAUTIFUL and Spenser's 
MUIOPOTMOS, PQ, 48:1, Jan. 1969, 134-137. The butterfly in Hawthorne's work 
has strong resemblances to Spenser's butterfly. Allegorically, іп Hawthorne's story, 
it can be seen to function as spiritual beauty, while Warland represents artistic creativity. 
The story leaves no doubt that spiritual beauty and its creator are perferable to other 
forms of creativity, though it is doomed to destruction by ordinary men. —K.D.H. 


Herman Melville 
549. Star, Morris. Melville's Markings іп Walpoles ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN 
ENGLAND, PBSA, 66:3, 3rd Qt. 1972, 321-327. In his copy of the 1871 edition of this 
work, Melville made 15 marks (but no annotations), which “permit us to gain. ап 
insight into the range of his interests, his beliefs and aims, and, possibly, even his 
frustrations.” Тһе markings reveal “Melville’s attentiveness, perennially green, to 
artists and their problems of form." -< —G.T.T. 


James Kirke Paulding 


550. Henry, Joyce. Five More Essays by James Kirke Paulding? PBSA, 66:3, 3rd Qt. 
1972, 310-321. Both external evidence (opportunity, familiarity with the material, and 
inclination) and internal evidence (satiric technique, humorous devices, subject matter, 
and reference to a character in an unpublished play of Paulding's) suggest that Paulding 
is the author of the five essays in the New York Mirror (Sum. 1832) which parody 
Frances Trollope's Domestic Manners of the Americans. —G.T.T. 


ҮП, NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Charles W. Chesnutt 

581. Wideman, John. Charles W. Chesnutt: THE MARROW OF TRADITION, 
ASch, 42:1, Win. 1972-73, 128-134. The first 26 chapters of Chesnutt's second novel 
(1901) show how a fragile web of lies keeps the whites in a Southern town from facing 
the truth about their criminal caste system. Тһе remaining eight chapters reveal the 
cost of that false social order to the families involved, and also the cost to an educated 
black who, forgetting his own racial awareness, loses everything. Thus Chesnutt, who 
has been labeled an accommodationist by LeRoi Jones, realized that race could be 
transcended only by being remembered. —A.T.T. 
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552. Teller, Walter. Charles W. Chestnatt’s Conjuring and Color-Line Stories, ASch, 
42:1, Win. 1972-73, 125-127. Chestnutt was a turn-of-the-century black writer whose 
stories of North Carolina life in slavery and Reconstruction days were too realistic to 
find & market. His efforts to remove the barrier of caste from the path of American 
moral progress are now being rediscovered, and he is considered one of the first serious 
black fiction writers. —A.T.T. 


Stephen Crane 
553. Monteiro, George. The Logic Beneath THE OPEN BOAT, GaR, 26:3, Fall 1972, 
326-335. Тһе archetypal image of man sheltered from natural forces only by the 
fragile shell of a lifeboat can be seen in this work. Crane convinces us that man's 
hold on life is precarious and that human activity, reduced to the essentials of rowing 
and bailing, is Sisyphean. Fate is not only destructive but also mocking and tantalizing. 
From this experience, Crane gained further evidence for his repudiation of faith in a 
protective Christ, a doctrine he knew from the optimistic evangelical hymns of 19th- 
century Protestantism. The hymns refer to Christianity as a lifeboat that provides safety; 
in Crane's story, the dinghy becomes as dangerous to the men as is the sea. --В.Е.М. 


Emily Dickinson 
` 554. Wycherley, Н. Alan. Emily Dickinson's Greatest Poem, CEA, 35:1, Nov. 1972, 
28. [The author gives a humorous sketch of a rarified lecture on Dickinson. He con- 
cludes with a list of first lines which he claims make up her finest "poem."] —B.J.M. 


Henry James 
555. Miller, Theodore C. The Muddled Politics of Henry James’s THE BOSTONIANS, 
GaR, 26:3, Fall 1972, 336-346. James's shift of political allegiance in the 1880's from 
liberal to conservative is demonstrated in this work (1886), in which liberal ideas are 
treated with scorn. Liberals become radicals and grotesques, and their principles are 
shown as ultimately destructive, chiefly through the character of the liberal Olive 
Chancellor. Shifts in the characterization of Basil Ransom, the conservative, suggest a 
loss of aesthetic control and result in confusion, which may stem from events in James's 
life at the time (his father's death, his own return to America for a visit) and his use of 
a character [Basil] "dangerously close to James's own psyche." Because James "perhaps 
shared іп Basil’s uncertainty of identity," he was confused in his presentation of 
liberal and conservative and unable to choose either. Ultimately the problem found a 
resolution in James's next novel, The Princess Cassamassima, wherein Hyacinth, like 
Basil and James himself, suffers an identity crisis involving the liberal-conservative 
dichotomy. His solution is suicide. —J.S.P. 


Fiction 
556. Chametzky, Jules. Our Decentralized Literature: А Consideration of Regional, 
Ethnic, Racial, and Sexual Factors, JA, 17, 1972, 56-72. Тһе considerable reputation 
that George Washington Cable, Abraham Cahan, Charles W. Chestnutt, and Kate 
Chopin enjoyed toward the end of the century was (and often still is) based on their 
being classified as regional or local-color writers. This designation, however, ignores or 
minimizes their true concerns, which went to the heart of the dilemma of a changing 
America: the racial grounds of the Southern tragedy, the stakes involved in the 
acculturation of immigrant populations, the assertion of a black ethos, and the terms of 
woman's entrapment within our cultural assumptions. —H.M. 
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VII. TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dorothy Baker | S 
557. Johnson, S. Е. Identities of Cassandra, Novel, 1:1, Fall 1967, 71-74 (rev.-art., 
Cassandra at the Wedding, New American Library, 1966). An adaptation of the myth 
of the origin of love in Plato's Symposium, this masterpiece is the story of twin sisters 
who undergo in late adolescence a separation that corresponds to their original splitting 
after conception. As narrated partially by one twin, partially by the other, the sisters 
are biefly reunited, then split apart again in rebirth to new identities. The novel 
reverberates between California, its immediate setting, and ancient Greece, its larger 
setting. —M.Sed. 


John Barth 
Cf.: Item 604. 


Jane Bowles 

558. Kraft, James. Jane Bowles as Serlous Lady, Novel, 1:3, Sp. 1968, 273-277 (rev.- 
art, The Collected Works of Jane Bowles, Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1966). Bowles's 
thematic and stylistic eccentricity is particularly evident in the “prosaically flat and yet 
richly poetic” language of her novel Two Serious Ladies. Although her style is sug- 
gestive, it is also limited, and in almost every work she has attempted a synthesis of 
duality in the female personality. Her work at this point should aim at maturity. 

—M.Sed. 


William Demby 
559, O'Brien, John. Interview with William Demby, SBL, 3:3, Aut. 1972, 1-6. In 
Demby's two novels there is no change or resolution, but rather an attempt to under- 
stand the relationships between small movements. The nonlinear use of time in The 
Catacombs was a deliberate effort to write a novel without the usual controls by 
creating a tapestry-like pattern from events that occurred as the novel was written, 
while in Beetlecreek, again as оп a tapestry, minor events are interconnected. —D.S.B. 


J. P. Donleavy 
560. Cohen, Dean. The Evolution of Donleavy's Hero, Crit, 12:3, 1971, 95-109. 
As in the folk tale of the gingerbread man, Donleavy's heroes experience the terror 
of flight from those who seek to devour them. Like the original gingerbread man, they 
discover that speed is useless іп а world of death. Sebastian (Fhe Gingerbrend Man) 
runs because of his financial predicament, George Smith (A Singular Man) suffers 
psychological anarchy in his attempts to establish his sanity, and Samuel S (The Sad- 
dest Summer of Samuel S) at the end of the journey is locked in spiritual struggle. In 
these three novels Donleavy's fictional treatment moves from exterior to interior in 
delineating the progression of horror. —A.C.H. 


561. LeClair, Thomas. A Case of Death: The Fictlon of J. P. Donleavy, CLit, 12:3, 
Sum. 1971, 329-344. While Donleavy's novels range from humorous to sentimental 
and are about the classical rogue and the modern victim, such features "are finally 
extensions of and returns to death, the test of man's mettle in landscapes made pale 
by death's presence." Donleavy's "virtual obsession" with this pattern is apparent in 
The Gingerbread Man, А Singular Man, The Saddest Summer of Samuel 5, and The 
Beastly Beatitudes of Balthazar B. —E.A.K. 
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Ralph Ellison 
562. Weinstein, Sharon Rosenbaum. Comedy and the Absurd im Ralph Ellison's 
INVISIBLE MAN, SBL, 3:3, Aut. 1972, 12-16. The protagonist in this work moves 
beyond cynicism to laughter. In the first incident, the battle royal, he himself is the 
joke; later, when he learns on reading Bledsoe’s letters that he has been played for a 
fool, he realizes that the joke is on him. Gradually he turns to playing private jokes 
himself, as when he says to an old man that the yams the man is selling are the pro- 
tagonist’s "birthmark"—"I yam what I am.” Determined that he will no longer feel 
ashamed of how he feels, he retains his ability to laugh but refuses to be the butt of 
the joke, and eventually he is led to a realization of the absurd. —D.S.B. 


Ronald L. Fair 

563. Klotman, Phyllis R. The Passive Resistant in A DIFFERENT DRUMMER, DAY 
OF ABSENCE and MANY THOUSAND GONE, SBL, 3:3, Aut. 1972, 7-12. William 
Melvin Kelley, Douglas Turner Ward, and Ronald L. Fair employ the metaphor of 
running, but running as escape is gradually displaced by running as an act of aggression. 
In Kelley's A Different Drummer, Tucker Caliban buys a farm from whites, destroys 
it, and leaves, setting an example that depletes the state of one-third of its population. 
In Ward's Day of Absence, the entire black population of a mythical southern town 
refuses to participate in the town’s activities for 24 hours, thus creating a kind of 
chaos. In Fair's Many Thousand Gone, the black community, going beyond passive 
resistance, burns down the county. Fair's novel reflects the changing tenor of the times. 

—D.S.B. 


James T. Farrell 
564. Fried, Lewis. James T. Farrell: Shadow and Act, JA, 17, 1972, 140-155. Far- 
rell’s fiction is а sustained meditation on the shaping of individual and social destinies. 
His work is a historically tempered inquiry concerned with understanding the emergence 
of a personal and national past. Based on the philosophy of C. Judson Herrick, George 
Herbert Mead, and John Dewey, Farrell’s novels trace the formation of character as 
a function of social transactions. Farrell is not the literary naturalist he has been called; 
his protagonists are not the unwilling victims of their environment and heredity. 
Instead, their fate is the sum of habit and impulse controlled by intelligence. --Н.М. 


William Faulkner 


565. Swink, Helen. William Faulkner: Тһе Novelist as Oral Narrator, GaR, 26:2, 
Sum. 1972, 183-209. Faulkner's style strongly reflects the patterns of rhythm and 
intonation of the storyteller’s art. The long, pauseless sentence that carries the reader 
with it to the meaningful end is one obvious device for achieving a sense of “voice.” 
Some of his passages require that the reader hear an intonational pattern. His diction 
abounds with Latinisms, ornate effects, and coinages, also traceable to attitudes toward 
language prevalent in the oral folk tradition. Point of view reflects the storyteller's 
concern with how a tale gets told. The use of several first-person tellers of the same 
tale, as in The Sound and the Fury, As I Lay Dying, and severa] other works, causes 
the reader to consider each speaker's performance as well as the content. Other devices 
involved in creating an impression of spoken delivery are explanations by the narrator, 
digressions, tense shifts, and incremental repetition. In attempting to pass beyond the 
"written medium" to an illusion of oral-aural narrative, Faulkner created new dimen- 
sions in rhetoric. —N.M.N. 


Cf: Item 480. 
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Leslie A. Fiedler 
566. Fiedler, Leslie A. Second Thoughts on LOVE AND DEATH IN THE AMER- 
ICAN NOVEL: My First Gothic Novel, Novel, 1:1, Fall 1967, 9-11. Unilke most 
American criticism, [Fiedler’s] Love and Death [rev. ed.: Stein & Day, 1966] illuminates 
19th- and 20th-century American literature and society by vividly treating issues that 
were alive when fictionalized. Rejecting the conventional genteel and reasonable tone 
of most American criticism, it is itself properly comic and novelistic. Drawing upon 
Marxian analysis, Freud, Jung, and Lawrence, it probes into many works previously 
ignored, especially George Lippard’s The Monks of Monk Hall Its groundbreaking 
quality is compatible with that of the literature it discusses. —M.Sed. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 
567. Foster, Richard. Mailer and the Fitzgerald Tradition, Novel, 1:3, Sp. 1968, 219- 
230. Fitzgerald, with his characteristically American “existentialism” and “nostalgia” 
has great relevance to Mailer. In particular, Tender Is the Night directly illuminates 
Deer Park. An American Dream is a novel Fitzgerald “might have conceived.” The 
non-fiction writings of both writers also show striking continuities. Although Mailer 
advances beyond Fitzgerald imaginatively, a strong idealism, an ambivalence of vision, 
and the use of contemporaneous subject matter unite the two. —M.Sed. 


Joseph Heller 


568. Gaukroger, Doug. Time Structure in CATCH-22, Crit, 12:2, 1970, 70-85. One 
of the most striking features of this novel is its unusual time-structure. However, Solo- 
mon's interpretation (The Structure of Joseph Hellers CATCH-22, Crit, 9:2, 1967, 
46-57 [AES, 16:10, June 1973, 2960]) is incorrect in holding that Heller deliberately 
created a structura] absurdity in bringing together two impossible time-schemes (those 
of Yossarian and of Milo Minderbinder) If the events are laid out in proper chrono- 
logical order, it becomes apparent that Heller does not need an impossible time scheme 
to create a sense of absurdity. He achieves the effect by twisting and obscuring a plaus- 
ible and logical chronological structure. —A.C.H. 


569. Gonzales, Alexis. Notes on the Next Novel: An Interview with Joseph Heller, 
NOIIR, 2:3, 1971, 216-219. Catch-22, with its naturalistic flavor, powerful realism, and 
ironically existential absurdity and black humor, had a fresh-appearing impact on the 
literary scene, but Heller acknowledges several important influences. Kafka's view of 
the grotesque horror in the world and Beckett's ironic sense of the absurd had the 
greatest impact, although Heller did not recognize the similarities to Beckett until after 
writing Catch-22. Heller praises the movie version as "one of the best movies I've ever 
seen" with an artistic compression necessary in translating fictional art to the cinema 
but which nonetheless fully captures the organic unity of the novel. [Heller concludes 
with a capsule summary of the plot and theme of Something Happened, his novel-in- 
progress, which deals with the unhappy plight of a middle-aged businessman whose 
desperate search for meaning in life leads him to clutch at trivia.] —E.F.R. 


570. McDonald, Walter R. Look Back іп Horror: The Functional Comedy of САТСН- 
22, CEA, 35:2, Jan. 1973, 18-21. In this work Heller uses ruthless ridicule to point 
out the hideous destructiveness of war. Though his devices of caricature and instan- 
taneous reversal at first cause us to laugh, they lead to revelations of grotesque horror 
which become even more dreadful upon re-reading. Yossarian's refusal to accept 
despair is a significant aspect of the novel, as is the criticism of the greedy in their 
quest for power. —9B.J.M. 
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571. Milne, Victor J. Heller’s “Bologniad”: A Theological Perspective on САТСН-22, 
Crit, 12:2, 1970, 50-69. An interpretation of Heller's ethical and metaphysical perspec- 
tive should recognize the novel's mock-epic inspiration and the parallels with the Шай. 
Heller's moral vision dramatizes the clash between two opposing moralities: Yossarian 
(the Christian ethic of universal benevolence and the belief in the sanctity of human 
life) versus Captain Cathcart and other villains (the competitive ethic associated with 
the heroic code of the true epic). Thus the answer to the question of Yossarian’s deser- 
tion is a religious one, in harmony with classical Protestant doctrine, and worked out 
in the context of the novel’s symbolism and the explicit theological language of the last 
chapter. ; —A.C.H. 


Ernest Hemingway 
572. Naik, M. К. Thematic Structure in А FAREWELL TO ARMS, IJES, 8, Mar. 
1967, 79-82. P. Young's contention that the structure of this work is based 
upon a parallelism between love and war with each theme being developed through six 
stages (Ernest Hemingway, Rinehart, 64-65), is of doubtful critical validity. The struc- 
ture is in fact based upon a sharp contrast between war and love, and it has five stages 
of development as clearly shown by Hemingway's deliberate division of the novel into 
five books. This pattern of contrasted themes is the same as that in For Whom the 
Bell Tolls but quite different from the source of A Farewell to Arms, А Very Short 
Story, in which disillusionment with war and love run parallel to each other. — —T.G. 


573. Baker, Carlos. The Slopes of Kilimanjaro: A Biographical Perspective, Novel, 
1:1, Fall 1967, 19-23. In Green Hills of Africa (1935) Hemingway alludes to Thoreau, 
and his next work, The Snows of Kilimanjaro (1936), shows a thematic connection with 
the second chapter of Walden. Other thematic elements of Snows came from Vivienne 
de Watteville's Speak to the Earth: Wanderings and Reflections among Elephants and 
Mountains (1935) and from Hemingway’s guidebooks to Kenya and Tanganyika. 
Hemingway explained the autobiographical elements in Snows, particularly in his 
protagonist, Harry. Harry's death, without his having attempted the heights of literary 
production, embodies Hemingway's fears about himself. —M. Sed. 


574. Hauger, B. A. First Person Perspective in Four Hemingway Stories, Rendezvous, 
6:1, Sp. 1971, 29-38. Hemingway's narrators in these stories do not interpret the 
themes. In My Old Man the reader must grasp the irony of the contrast between narra- 
tor Joe Butler's romantic outlook and his father's realistic view, and perceive the boy's 
gradual disillusionment. In Fifty Grand the contrast is between the narrator's and 
the reader's viewpoints. In Now I Lay Me narrator-protagonist Nick Adams's inner 
struggle to retain his sanity is contrasted with what is happening in the world outside 
him. The narrator of An Alpine Idyll plays no actual part in the grisly episode which 
is revealed to him. Hemingway's varied and artistic use of point of view in conjunction 
with other fictional elements makes a positive contribution to theme. -—J.T.C. 


575. Jain, S. P. THE UNDEFEATED: Triumph of the Ideal, IJES, 12, Dec. 1971, 
86-95. The Hemingway hero fights the contingencies of life and dominates them, 
thereby preserving his ideals of individuality and self-fulfillment in a world without 
ideals. The best illustrations are Christ in Today is Friday, Manuel in The Undefeated, 
Macomber in The Short Happy Life, and Harry in Kilimanjaro. Manuel, however, 
stands out by strictly adhering to the code of professional conduct and integrity and 
steadfastly journeying toward the ideal of uncompromising individuality. Тһе story 
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is an account of his repeated testing of himself against trying odds and of his search 
for endurance and courage. —B.B.P. 


LeRoi Jones 

576. Tener, Robert L. Role Playing As A Dutchman, SBL, 3:3, Аш. 1972, 17-21. 
Probably the title Dutchman refers to a theatrical term for a strip of cloth used to hide 
the crack between the seams of flats, a contrivance used to hide a defect. Lula and 
Clay, having lost their identities as human beings, use role-playing to hide their defects. 
To hide her deadness, Lula creates illusions by telling lies. Ignoring Clay as a real 
person, she sees him as a foil for her various identities, substituting illusion for reality. 
Clay's defect is his denial of blackness: his "dutchmen" are his middle-class clothes and 
his intellectual and social masks. Like Lula, he is already dead. The language and the 
metaphors of the play support the idea that role-playing is a device to conceal defects. 

—D.S.B. 


William Melvin Kelley 
СЕ: Item 563. 


Stanley Kubrick 
577. Fiore, Peter Amadeus. Milton and Kubrick: Eden’s Apple or a Clockwork 
Orange, CEA, 35:2, Jan. 1973, 14-17. Kubrick intended to show in the film A Clock- 
work Orange that man is incurably evil and corrupt. With the aid of Augustine, Milton 
came to a different conclusion. Before their fall Adam and Eve were endowed by God 
with certain prerogatives, such as immortality, impassibility, and sexual integrity, which 
made them perfect beings. After they lose these special gifts Milton portrays them as 
people like us, having the same problems with sex and pain that we do. If we assume 
that their unique prerogatives were natural to them, then we must agree with Kubrick 
that man's nature is now evil because it has lost an element originally proper to it. How- 
ever, if we assume that these gifts were additional privileges, then we can take the more 
hopeful position with Milton and Augustine that human nature is whole and good in 
itself, despite the loss of peripheral qualities. —B.J.M. 


Jack London 


578. Gunn, Drewey Wayne, Three Radicals and a Revolution: Reed, London, and 
Steffens on Mexico, SWR, 55:4, Aut. 1970, 393-410. Except in the work of John 
Reed, Jack London, and Lincoln Steffens, who observed it firsthand, the Mexican 
Revolution had little effect on American literature. Reed’s Mexican experience trans- 
formed him from a dilettante into a mature author, prepared for his work on the 
Russian Revolution. His two stories, numerous articles, and novel Insurgent Mexico 
countered prevalent stereotypes and opposed American interference. Despite professed 
radicalism, London urged American intervention and portrayed Anglo-Saxon culture as 
superior to what he found in Mexico. Steffens, in articles, stories, and his Autoblog- 
raphy, described the Mexican position. As a journalist who came to know several 
Mexican leaders and who covered the American expedition, he wanted the country to 
solve its own internal problems. —S.G.K. 


Norman Mailer 
579. Mitchell, Juliet. Mailer: “So the revolution called again . . .,” MoOc, 1:4, Fall 
1971, 611-618 (rev.-art, The Prisoner of Sex, Little, Brown, 1971). Mailer, "a lesser, 
latter-day Zola," is more useful in revealing attitudes toward conditions than in reveal- 
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ing conditions themselves. He demonstrates the pose of the self-conscious pose. In his 
cult of the individual, Mailer makes banal use of the figures of the child and the hero. 
His art is successful in exposing the myths by which most people live, but his politics 
is disastrous in promulgating them. —S.G.K. 


СЕ: Items 348 and 567. 


Bernard Malamud 
580. Turner, Frederick W., ПІ. Myth Inside and Out: Malamud's THE NATURAL, 
Novel, 1:2, Win. 1968, 133-139. Throughout.his career Malamud has been con- 
concerned with the conflict between myth and reality. In The Natural (Harcourt, Brace, 
1952; Noonday, 1964) he treated baseball seriously and created the first of his mythic 
heroes who face pressures from the world outside their mythologies. The Assistant 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1959) moves the Malamud hero a step further in the direction 
of the position achieved by Yakov Bok (The Fixer, Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1966), a 
position which looks at a myth from the outside as a means to entering it. —M.Sed. 


СЕ: Item 604. 


Carson McCullers 
581. Presley, Delma Eugene. Carson McCuller? Descent to Earth, Descant, 17:1, 
Fall 1972, 54-60. Clock Without Hands, McCullers's last work, is heavy with moral- 
izing. The novel is her only optimistic work, and it fails, not because of the hope 
that replaces the nihilism of her earlier books, but because of her failure to develop 
a new technique to set forth her new message. For instance, she fails to eliminate the 
mechanical behavior of the characters of her earlier skepticism. —R.L.C. 


Rod McKuen 
582. The Poet: Public, SatR, 55:49, Dec. 1972, 46-48. McKuen explains the apparent 
paradox of his popularity with ordinary people and disparagement at the hands of 
literary critics in several ways. One reason is the notion that a person should not— 
cannot—earn a living as a poet; thus a best-seller is disliked and distrusted. McKuen 
sees poetry as arising out of personal experience; the poet has a duty to "chronicle his 
own lifetime." While he feels the best of his poems are sad, the universally appealing 
lové theme underlies most of what he writes. Perhaps because McKuen has an ener- 
getic, optimistic attitude, he does not think the critics have misunderstood him at all. 
One does not necessarily lose if one loves and does not have his love returned —-M.D.R. 


James Merrill 
583. Kalstone, David. The Poet: Private, SatR, 55:49, Dec. 1972, 42-45. In the auto- 
biographical mode of his poetry, Merrill avoids the confessional soul-baring of some 
modern poets. His restraint is an admirable accompaniment to the vitality and disci- 
pline of his language and reveals perhaps more clearly one of the growing edges of 
contemporary poetry. —M.D.R. 


Steven Millhauser 
584. Kanon, Joseph. Satire and Sensibility, SatR, 55:40, Oct. 1972, 73, 78 (rev.-art., 
Steven Millhauser, Edwin Mullhouse: The Life and Death of an American Writer 
1943-1954 by Jeffrey Cartwright, Alfred A. Knopf, 1972; John Updike, Museums and 
Women. and Other Stories, Alfred A. Knopf, 1972). Millhauser's work satirizes heavy 
biographies which take the reader from birth to breakfast in 600 pages. The story of 
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а ten-year-old novelist mysteriously dead at eleven, Edwin Mullhouse attempts а joke 
which backfires: the book about exhausting biographies becomes exhausting. АП the 
intriguing personal minutiae are there, but with no reality behind it, Edwin Mullhouse 
ultimately disappoints. Similarly artful is Updike's collection of stories that are won- 
dering, wryly humorous, pictorial, imagistic looks at middle-class life. They do not 
contain the self-conscious, hysterical posturing seen occasionally in Updike’s earlier 
works but are instead a varied and rich group of stories from the last five years. 
—M.D.R. 


Viadimir Nakobov 


585. Bok, Sissela. Redemption Through Art in Nabokov's ADA, Crit, 12:3, 1971, 
110-120. Nabokov manipulates time and space to create a universe in which the quest 
for moral redemption is carried forward. The novel can be read as a confession of 
failure in growth because the hero chooses the aesthetic over the human. Thus, it 
raises the moral question of whether the immortality of a work of art may atone for 
failure, the erosion of innocence, and the destruction of human personality. —A.C.H. 


586. Moynahan, Julian. A Russian Preface for Nabokov's BEHEADING, Novel, 1:1, 
Fall 1967, 12-18. Nabokov is difficult to classify as a writer as he has composed 
masterpieces in Russian and, since roughly 1940, in English. In the early 1960's he 
again began to write in Russian, describing his translation of Lolita as a new "spiral" 
in his art. His fixed central point, a nostalgia for his childhood, seems to be the source 
of the individualistic Nabokov hero with his gnostic view of material reality. Nabokov's 
fascination with matter is responsible for his masterly renditions of the physical world 
and of historical moods. Invitation to a Beheading is both metaphysical allegory and 
political prophecy. His work shows technical and thematic affinities with, among 
others, Lewis Carroll, Kafka, and Joyce. Nabokov's use of the figure of the “artist in 
recollection" places him in a central tradition of the modern novel. —M.Sed. 


587. Alter, Robert. Mirrors for Immortality, SatR, 55:46, Dec. 1972, 72-74, 76 (rev.- 
art, Transparent Things, McGraw-Hill, 1972). One of the major theme-conflicts of 
Nabokov's writing is that of art against death, repeated with forcefulness and skill in 
. this work. In the course of the novella, death clouds, obscures, and finally obliterates. 
Art is the clarity, pureness, and omniscience which is set over against death. And 
art, in the character of Hugh Person, affords the reader entrance into "Transparent 
Things. Unlike its literary models Pilgrim's Progress and Romeo, which transcend 
death respectively by confronting it through the Christian faith and by regarding it 
as a tragic vision, this work steps beyond death into a perception of imagination as 
immortality. —M.D.R. 


588. Hughes, Daniel. Nabokov: Spiral and Glass, Novel, 1:2, Win. 1968, 178-185 
(геу.-агі,, Andrew Field, Nabokov: His Life in Art, a critical narrative, Little, Brown, 
1967; and Page Stegner, Escape into Aesthetics: · The Art of Vladimir Nabokov, Dial, 
1966). Nabokov’s artistic development has not been “a rugged nicety,” but is “essen- 
tially lyrical, chancy, arbitrary,” although the theme of the artistic imagination is 
frequent, Field, without clearly defining his standards, classifies Nabokov among the 
masters of the 20th century, in part on the basis of certain Nabokov characters who 
cross freely the boundaries between real life and fantasy. Stegner’s study is limited in 
insight and scope. Most Nabokov novels show an unresolved tension. Pale Fire and 
Lolita, however, do “make a whole experience” and, because et its narrator, Lolita is 
Nabokov's masterpiece. —M.Sed. 
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Joyce Carol Oates 


589. Abrahams, William. Stories of a Vislonary, SatR, 55:39, Oct. 1972, 76, 80 (rev.- 
art, Marriages and Infidelities, Vanguard, 1972). Oates's reputation is based not on 
a single book, but on a body of work of astonishing depth and diversity. This collec- 
tion of short stories reaffirms Oates's position as a master of the contemporary form. 
The stories are thematically, centered as the title suggests, and not only are many 
remarkable as experiments in style and form, but also most reveal characters respond- 
ing to the American present from the perspective of a writer of extraordinary talent 
and sensitivity. —M.D.R. 


John O'Hara 


590. Ready, Willian. The Dedication of John O'Hara, LibR, 23:1/2, Sp./Sum. 1971, 
33-37. O'Hara was a religious writer concerned with: the breakdown of morality which 
results from an unbridled human nature. He tells the action as it really is, and all those 
behind him would rather not hear, not know. He is appreciated for his honesty and 
determination to be faithful to himself. —].G.P. 


Sylvia Plath 
591. Meissner, William. The Rise of the Angel: Life Through Death in the Poetry of 
Sylvia Plath, MSE, 3:2, Fall 1971, 34-39. The poetry written in the last months of 
Plath's life shows she stripped away all coyness, and confronted both life and death. Her 
tota] disillusionment with the world led her to a desire to transcend her mortal exis- 
tence, to become something pure and perfect—unlike the earthly influences around 
her. Self-castigation, for Plath, is not enough; so the way she chooses is through the 
death of the body. Not simply a confessional poet, Plath either is an integral part of 
the violently spinning tornado of her poetry, or calmly watches the destruction from 
miles away in complete safety. These differing perspectives represent the conflict 
between spiritual perfection and human fallibility which affected Plath's creative con- 
sciousness and her overall existence. --11. 


Ezra Pound 


592. Dudek, Louis. Exotic Reference in the CANTOS of Ezra Pound, AnR, 11, Aut. 
1972, 55-66. Because Pound's models are Greek and Roman literature and the intellec- 
tual values and disciplines of the Renaissance, the question is whether he presents a 
counterbalance to modern superficiality and contemporaneity or whether he is a "last" 
classicist. The Pisan Cantos, with their exotic diction, colloquial manner and learned 
allusions, present an "Oral History of Our Time" and brilliantly intensified poetry. But 
the core of Pound's paideuma is summarized in documentary visual signs which 
convey their meaning by being seen: "Pound is therefore a critic of culture and a 
creative visionary of the true civilized life." His language is a private one, but his 
polyglot "jargon" becomes clear and familiar with study. —D.J.M. 


593. Davenport, Guy. The Pound Vortex, NatR, 24:18, May 12, 1972, 525-526 (rev.- 
art, Hugh Kenner, The Pound Era, U of СаШ., 1972). Pound was the central figure 
in literature in English for 60 years. His aim, stemming from a combination of great 
learning and idealism, was to find the best in the past and pass it on; Kenner demon- 
strates how that aim was achieved. Тһе book is valuable because of its lucid explanations 
of Pound's difficult poetry and because of its narration of the -interwoven careers of 
other writers and of Pound's key position among them. His tragedy was bounded by 
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the events of his century: World War I drove him to study the economic theories 
that made him a casualty of World War П. Tv onu —BEN. 


594. Kenner, Hugh. In Memoriam: Ezra Pound, SatR, 55:49, Dec. 1972, 30. It is 
no longer of importance what Pound's political or ideological persuasions were. What 
is of supreme significance is his poetic and personal achievements—in terms of his 
more than merely salutary influence on a host of writers, in terms of the principle of 
translation as movement beyond imitation, in terms of the wonders of language as 
revealed in his own poetry, and in terms of clarity of mind and expression— "simple 


genius." —M.D.R. 
Ruth Painter Randall and James Randail 
СЕ: Item 531. 
John Reed 
Cf.: Item 578. 
Philip Roth 


595. Howe, Irving. Philip Roth Reconsidered, Commentary, 54:6, Dec. 1972, 69-77. 
The artistic discipline and moral responsibility of Roth's short story, Defender of the 
Faifh, have not been approached by anything else he has written. His other works, 
from Goodbye, Columbus (1959) to The Beast (1972), show a steady deterioration of 
artistry and literary judgment, suggesting that Roth is striving for notoriety rather than 
permanence. —F.E. 


Lincoln Steffens 
СЕ: Item 578. 


John Steinbeck 


596. Shastri, P. S. The Structure of THE GRAPES OF WRATH, IJES, 12, Dec. 
1971, 67-74. The problem of structure in this work relates to the unification of the 
adventures of the Joads, the Wilsons, and the Wainwrights in the context of the great 
depression. A pictorial technique reinforced by a mixture of description and narra- 
tion presents the comprehensive action. Тһе biblical structure embodying man's 
eternal search for the promised land is supported by an iterative symbolism, the most 
important being that of the grapes. The very process of life, with its indestructible 
social solidarity and sense of kinship, is reenacted in terms of a new myth. — —B.B.P. 


Edward Stratemeyer 


597, Soderbergh, Peter A. Birth of a Notion: Edward Stratemeyer and the Movies, 
MQ, 14:1, Aut. 1972, 81-94. Тһе author or sponsor of hundreds of juvenile “pot- 
boilers” from 1889 to the Depression, Stratemeyer capitalized on the rise of the 
moving picture, which began to encroach on juvenile book territory around 1905. Well 
aware of Edison's contributions to the realm of communications and strategically 
located in New York and northern New Jersey, the core of the burgeoning film 
industry, Stratemeyer turned to the movies as a thematic device іп 1912 in his Tom 
Swift series as well as in four other sets. The information imparted in these series was 
historically sound. When California displaced New York as the cinema capital and 
when the cinema magazine began to be published, Stratemeyer stopped his special 
series on movie life. —R.C.P. 
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William Styron 
598. Rocca, Luisa de Vecchi. Nat Turner, NA, 510:2040, Dec. 1970, 614-624. The 
Confessions of Nat Turner reflects Turner’s certainty that his leadership of a revolt 
is a divine mission. Turner, born in 1800, belonged to an era of sporadic revolts: a 
march on Richmond, Va., in 1800, George Boxley's plot to free the slaves in 1805, 
Denmark Vesey's unsuccessful revolt in South Carolina in 1822, and numerous insur- 
rections in 1829 in Louisiana. To be remembered also are the founding of Liberia 
(1820), the abolitionist pamphlets of Garrison, and the First Negro Convention (1830). 
The criticism directed at Styron's evocation of the slave leader is justified. Styron's 
Turner satisfies the exigencies of literary creation but leaves the real] man a hero in 
search of an author. (In Italian) —J.V.E. 


Miyoko Tanahashi 
599, Johnson, William C., Jr. Love's Passionate Indifference: The New Poetry of 
Miyoko Tanahashi, PSNLS, 1:1, Sept. 1972, 11-18 (rev.-art, Selected Poems, ed. R. 
P. Tripp, Jr., Society for New Language Study, Denver, 1971). Tanahashi's poetry 
is not new in the sense that it is a momentary change in the humanist tradition from 
Chaucer to Browning. It is new because it is post-humanistic. The humanist poet, 
considering language and meaning to be free and powerful forces controlled by him- 
self, verbalizes the pattern of unique sensations in his life. Tanahashi, however, does 
not view experiences as uniquely hers, or reify the felt pattern of life. A dissociation 
of sensibility seems never to have occurred to her because she does not pit the self 
against the other. Instead her love poems, which reveal love to be a deeply impersonal 
experience, regard the self and the other. Tanahashi's poems do not reveal an infinite 
complexity of emotion, but rather a subtle, transcendent hierarchy, behind which is 
silence. Her lack of metaphor calls to mind OE elegies, medieval lyrics, and Emily 
Dickinson's poetry. —L.C.G. 


James Thurber 
600. Hogan, William. Horror and Struck, SatR, 55:43, Oct. 1972, 74, 78 (rev.-art., 
Charles S. Holmes, The Clocks of Columbus: The Literary Career of James Thurber, 
Atheneum, 1972). Thurber, as an artist of the comic, a skilled, clever writer, a trans- 
forming journalist, and a perennial escapist, is affectionately, anecdotally, and care- 
fully evoked by Holmes’s biography. The book is solidly written and catches more 
than occasional glimpses of the special fantasy world of Thurber’s genius. —M.D.R. 


Alice B. Toklas 
601. Sutherland, Donald. The Conversion of Alice B. Toklas, ColQ, 17:2, Aut. 1968, 
129-141. In а conversation in 1960, Toklas, aged 83, attributed her conversion to 
Catholicism to a 1957 visit to the ancient church of Germigny-des-Prés which appar- 
ently evoked many memories. After Stein's death, Toklas made the publication of 
her friend's Mss a task of dedication, Subsequently, Toklas became involved in 
obtaining the release of the imprisoned collaborationist, Bernard Fay, a Catholic, to 
whom, Toklas felt, she and Stein owed their wartime safety. Her actual religious con- 
version may have seemed still another link with her deceased associate. —S.M.E.G. 


John Updike 
СЕ: Item 584, 
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George S. Viereck 


602. Johnson, Niel M. Pro-Freud and Pro-Nazk Тһе Paradox of George S. Viereck, 
PsyR, 58:4, Win. 1971-72, 553-562. Viereck, a controversial poet, journalist, and 
novelist, was an early popularizer and friend of Freud until 1933, wben Viereck 
reverted to his Pro-Germanism and became an apologist for Hitler and the Nazis. Why 
Viereck supported Germany in the 30's is an interesting problem for interpretation. 
Viereck was not anti-semitic; nor was he an authoritarian personality. It must have 
been his narcissism—his conviction of his own genius—that compelled him to work 
for Nazi Germany. --М.К. 


Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 


603. Klinkowitz, Jerome. Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., and the Crime of His Times, Crit, 12:3, 
1971, 38-53. Although classed with the work of the black humorists in the creation 
of a mad world, Vonnegut's novels demand independent investigation. Mother Night 
and Cat's Cradle represent the essential elements of his technique and complexity of 
vision. Mother Night deals with the destructive pretenses that make modern life a 
nightmare and has an explicit stated moral: "we are what we pretend to be, so we 
must be careful about what we pretend to be." In Cat's Cradle Vonnegut uses a theme 
repeated in later novels: art and love are easily manipulated into absurdity and the 
self is not inviolate. Thus, man is not responsible for the conditions of existence. Both 
novels, despite upleasant incidents, are optimistic works. —A.C.H. 


604. Leff, Leonard J. Utopia Reconstructed: Alienation in Vonnegut's GOD BLESS 
YOU, MR. ROSEWATER, Crit, 12:3, 1971, 29-37. Sharing a common theme of 
alienation, Malamud, Barth, and Vonnegut explore the problem of identity and 
individuality and the need for relief from dehumanization. Yet there are differences in 
their treatment of the theme. In Malamud’s Assistant and Barth’s Floating Opera, 
internal conflicts take precedence over external ones, whereas in Vonnegut the charac- 
ters are dominated by external, inanimate forces. Vonnegut deals most effectively with 
dehumanization in God Bless You, Mr. Rosewater, where money becomes the force 
aligned with inhumanity. Although only Mother Night is openly moralistic, most of 
Vonnegut’s novels are didactic. Vonnegut’s answer to the problem of dislocation and 
depersonalization is that man must care. —A.C.H. 


605. Schatt, Stanley. The World of Kurt Vonnegut, Jr, Crit, 12:3, 1971, 54-69. 
In his most recent novels, Mother Night, Cat’s Cradle, God Bless You, Mr. Rosewater 
and Slaughterhouse Five, Vonnegut examines man’s difficulty in distinguishing reality 
and truth from appearance and fantasy. His protagonists are progressively unable to 
cope with their environments in an increasingly disjointed universe; thus, his resolu- 
tion to this epistemological question is basically pragmatic and pluralistic. Man can 
never adequately distinguish between reality and illusion since he does not have a 
panoramic view. The best man can do is survive. Vonnegut, however, is not a nihilist. 
Believing in the importance of the individual, the need for human love and compassion, 
he opposes any institution that dehumanizes man. —A.C.H. 


606. Schatt, Stanley. The Whale and the Cross: Vonnegut's Jonah and Christ Figures, 
SWR, 56:1, Win. 1971, 29-42. A novelist and social critic rather than science fiction 
writer or theologian, Vonnegut has from the beginning employed complex personae to 
present his views of man's role. The relationship between a Jonah figure and a Messiah 
figure is a recurring motif in his fiction. In Vonnegut's early novels, a Jonah figure 
confronts a hostile world, and the Messiah figure is indifferent or antagonistic to him. 





AS s 
However, by the time of God Bless You, Mr. Rosewater, the Jonah figure, Eliot, is 7 
supported and encouraged by Kilgore Trout. Vonnegut seems to be saying that "a 20th-... 
century prophet must work from within the society to reform it.” —S.G.K. 


607. Schulz, Max F. The Unconfirmed Thesis: Kurt Vonnegut, Black Humor, and 
Contemporary Art, Crit, 12:3, 1971, 5-28. Vonnegut’s fiction illustrates the strategy 
of the unconfirmed thesis: "the narrative and surface details refuse to verify the plot, 
undercutting its thematic statement with a contrary set of referents.” This reluctance 
to confirm a thesis is common also to much of Black Humor fiction. In a world where 
traditional cultural systems. are meaningless, man must reinvent himself and his 
universe. Doubting the role of culture in formulating human values, Vonnegut shares 
this pragmatic skepticism with artists outside literature where the loss of faith in the 
reality of the self and the world has led to new artistic experiments in areas of random 
and serial forms. Like Thomas Pynchon, Vonnegut resists the temptation to formulate 
answers and accepts the need to live with the irresolvable. --А.С.Н. 


Edward Lewis Wallant 
608. Ayo, Nicholas. The Secular Heart: The Achievement of Edward Lewis Wallant, 
Crit, 12:2, 1970, 86-94. In the three-year period before his death in 1962, Wallant 
wrote four novels and several short stories that combine grim realism and quiet affir- 
mation. Out of human weakness and depravity emerges a hopeful vision. The fiction 
celebrates radical incarnation (a character identifies so completely with the human 
condition that he becomes saintly merely by being human) and the reconciliation of 
opposites. Wallant said, “АП my novels are character studies: whose purpose is to 


illuminate life inside a human being . . . to have people all look at each other in 
wonder and pity for what each of us goes through in the most apparently simple life.” 
—A.C.H. 


Douglas Turner Ward 
Cf: Item 563. i 


Robert Penn Warren 


609. Shepherd, Allen. Robert Penn Warren as Allegorist: The Example of WILDER- 
NESS, Rendezvous, 6:1, Sp. 1971, 13-21. Warren's novel is thin in story but thick in 
ideas. Centering on Adam Rosenzweig's journey, and on the people and events that 
aid or hinder him in his quest, Wilderness can be understood as a combination of 
"Bunyanesque allegory and conventional novelistic technique." Warren suggests that 
the freedom Adam seeks is conditional and. has continually to. be defended. "Though 
not completely unsuccessful (it improves in the latter half when Adam begins to 
develop in terms of his interaction with more vital characters), Wilderness is thin and 
colorless as narrative, is often abstract, and lacks the near poetic prose which Fiedler 
found in other Warren novels. Я --ГТ<С. 


. John А; Williams 

610. Smith, Anneliese H. A Pain in the Ass: Metaphor in John A. Williams’ THE 
MAN WHO CRIED I AM, SBL, 3:3, Aut. 1972, 25-27. The continuing rectal troubles 
of Max Reddick are symbolic of his disillusion with his country. With each stage of 
his involvement in the white power structure, Max becomes more tainted by its disease 
and corruption, at the same time becoming more enlightened. His cancer of the rectum 
is metaphorical: he becomes aware that his “I am” has its existence only in pain. 

—D.S.B. 
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Tennessee Williams 


611. Wagner, Jean. Un théâtre de passion, QuLit, No. 139, Apr. 16-30, 1972, 10 
(rev.-art, Williams, Théâtre Ш et IV—Le doux oiseau de jeunesse, la nuit de l'iguane, 
ed. Robert Laffont, Paris, n.d; Jeanne Fayard, Tennessee Williams, ed. Pierre 
Seghers, Paris, n.d.). Long considered by French critics as a “théâtre de passion," 
Williams's work is the subject of a serious, scholarly essay by Fayard. She sees Wil- 
liams's theater, more than that of any other playwright, as a projection of the author 
and his obsessions, reflecting at the same time a gradual maturation and a quest for 
‘meaning, While it is true that Williams's characters are uniquely his own, the single 
most important source for them and his settings is a romantic, rotting, and puritanical 
South, that clings to past values and glories. (In French) —C.D;L. 


СЕ: Нет 616. 


Fiction 


612. Ditsky, John. Тһе Man on the Quaker Oats Box: Characteristics of Recent 
Experimental Fiction, GaR, 26:3, Fall 1972, 297-313. In much fiction today, existen- 
tialism, "a conservative materialism," is trying to maintain itself against structuralism, 
“a revived and radical idealism.” These antagonisms are seen in the realistic and 
the experimental novel, the latter represented by the work of Joyce Carol Oates, John 
Hawkes, Richard Brautigan, William H. Gass, John Gardner, Warren Fine, Robert 
Coover, and Donald Barthelme. Experimental fiction tends to present “diversion, 
whimsy, entertainment, and a general suspicion of ‘meanings’” as its writers ignore 
traditional .“ ‘rules’ of form or content" and experiment with “the fantastic and the 
imaginative.” The Quaker Oats man, infinitely repeated on the cereal box he is holding 
that bears his picture holding his picture, symbolizes this new fiction in that he "forces 
a reconsideration of the nature of things.” —J.S.P. 


613. Fleming, Robert E. “Playing The Dozens” іп the Black Novel, SBL, 3:3, Aut. 
1972, 23-24. "Playing the dozens" involves insulting a member of the target's family, 
most frequently his mother, in a manner ranging from relatively innocent to obscene. 
Although this game has been known to white folklorists and psychologists for some 
30 years, the average white reader will be puzzled by examples in black fiction. White 
readers and critics need to be alert to such cultural differences in order to read ‘and 
evaluate black fiction intelligently. —D.S.B. 


614. McNelly, Willis E. Science Fiction and the American Dream, CEA, 35:2, Jan. 
1973, 10-13. Science fiction, a literature of ideas, has become a contemporary version 
of the Adamic myth, in which the Adamic hero revivifies the innocence of American 
Ше. In the works of Bradbury and Clarke the Adamic rebirth is moved from earth 
to the eternal frontier of space. Through the device of the apocalyptic anti-utopia and 
fallen anti-hero, or through the collateral technique of an alternate universe, science 
fiction "writers isolate the idealized characteristics of the American dream which, 
carried to extremes, could cause its downfall For example, Harrison's Make Room! 
Make Room! creates an anti-utopia out of the American dream of affluence for all, 
and, set in an alternate universe, Boyd's The Last Starship from Earth criticizes the 
Puritan ethic. —B.J.M. 
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; General joco 
615. Klotman, Phyllis R. African Literature іп English, Whose Language, What Lit- 
erature? CEACB, 35-39. Afro-American students are disturbed that much of the 
literature of the newly independent African nations is written in English. However, 
unless Swahili comes to the fore in the next few decades, English is one of the few lan- 
guages available to the approximately 700 language groups in Africa. In African uni- 
versities, departments of literature are taking the place of English departments, thus 
providing a synthesis of the best literature from different cultures. —B.J.M. 


AUSTRALIA 
Ray Lawler l 

616. Ramaswamy, S. An Australian “Doll’s House”: Ray Lawlers SUMMER OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH DOLL, IJES, 12, Dec. 1971, 115-122. Lawler's play, like Ibsen's 
А Doll House, utilizes as part of its tragic structure the dependence of its characters 
upon a temporary and basically insecure home that they wrongly see as an unassailable 
harbor. But it is thematically closer to Williams's Sweet Bird of Youth for both plays 
deal with а recognition of the erosion of the authority of youth with the passage of 
time. The resemblance between Lawler and Williams is thus not as superficial as Ken- 
neth Tynan (Curtains, Atheneum, 1961, 179-180) claims it to be. —B.B.P. 


CANADA _ 


к Аппа Јатеѕоп 
617. Thomas, Clara. Journeys to Freedom, CanL, No. 51, Win. 1972, 11-19. Jameson, 
Susanna Moodie, and Catharine Parr Traill emigrated from England in the 1830's. 
Jameson had a strongly developed sense of independence and an established literary 
reputation. Her Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada shows her to be a 
penetrating observer whose incongruity to her situation suffused her writing with a 
sense of detachment and ironic tension. Moodie, if more conventional, also responded 
deeply and ambivalently to the wilderness she found (in Roughing It in the Bush and 
Life in the Clearings). Of the three, only Traill saw the Canadian adventure as a fully 
rational and promising undertaking. Her works lack the creative imagination of the 
others, but The Canadian Settlers Guide and Studies of Plant Life in Canada have 
precision of observation and occasional wit. |  —R.M.B, 


Irving Layton 
618. Fetherling, Doug. THE COLLECTED POEMS OF IRVING LAYTON, CanR, 
13:2, 5-6. Layton, the Montreal poet of the 50's, friend of U.S. Beats, appears 
remarkably American. As a public figure Layton was a barnstormer; he was inde- 
fatigable, insatiable, and unflappable; he put up with small-town interviews and college 
speaking tours in order to become recognized. This volume contains 555 poems and is 
the most complete and practical edition of his poetry so far published. —K.L.W. 


Susanna Moodie 
619. Ballstadt, Carl. Susanna Moodie and the English Sketch, Canl, No. 5 1, Win. 
1972, 32-38. Roughing It іп the Bush generally serves as an early touchstone for 
Canadian works of local color. The shape of this work was preconditioned by Moodie’ 8 
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pre-immigration literary experiences in England. There she wrote a series of short 
sketches which show her to be strongly influenced by Mary Russell Mitford. Roughing 
It began as a series of sketches, but it went beyond this form to include didactic and 
autobiographical impulses. —R.M.B. 


620. MacDonald, В. D. Design and Purpose, Canl, No. 51, Win. 1972, 20-31. 
Moodie’s Roughing It in the Bush has an artful design. Its contradictory surface is 
given unity through its representation of nature presented in a pattern of chapters 
which reflect the general tendency to move from lofty romantic visions to their 
antitheses.. This alternation between high and low corresponds in the total structure to 
an alternation between episodic chapters and chapters of character sketch. The latter 
serve as "watershed between the flows of action" and also foreshadow failure for the 
Moodies in the bush, for each sketch “is an ominous picture of the British gentleman 
who fails.” Ironic viewpoint and skeptical retrospection consistently undercut the 
surface optimism of the work. —R.M.B. 


Cf: Item 617. 
Catharine Parr Traill 
Cf.: Item 617. 


. Poetry 
621. Newton, Norman, Classical Canadian Poetry and the Public Muse, CanL, No. 
51, Win, 1972, 39-54. The mediocrity of classical Canadian poetry arose from the 
conservative cultural climate in which it was produced and from the poet’s conception 
of himself as a spokesman for the values of his culture. Conservatism allowed archaic 
elements to maintain themselves, producing poets of older and anomalous sensibilities. 
Attempts to adopt a public voice, reinforced by the large number of poets attached to 
public institutions) resulted in the enunciation of “Establishment” values which did not 
reflect the culture; at the same time that culture, dominated by a business mentality, 
did not value their poetic products. The result was a culturally-induced schizophrenia 
that resulted in a general failure to distinguish between genuine and false poetic efforts. 
This uneven quality may be seen in the works of Heavysege, Sangster, Lampman, F. G. 
Scott, and D. С. Scott, as well as in French-Canadian poets of the period. —R.M.B. 


General 
622. Thiessen, J. Canadian Mennonite Literature, CanL, No. 51, Win. 1972, 65-72. 
The Mennonites migrated from Germany to Russia and thence to North America, 
where their largest concentration today is in Winnipeg. Their society, characterized by 
a strong affirmation of the Protestant work ethic, has never been congenial toward 
literary productions, though three German-language writers (Hans Harder, J. Н. 
Janzen, and Arnold Dyck) emerged during the first half of this century. In Canada 
more recently, English-language Mennonite literature has manifested itself in marginal 
works such as B. Mabel Dunham’s novels and some of F. P. Grove’s works, and more 
centrally in Rudy Wiebe’s fiction (1960's). Future Mennonite writing can be success- 
ful only if it unites close and objective observation of its cultural values. —R.M.B. 


IRELAND 


Samuel Beckett 


623. Shadoian, Jack. -The Achievement of COMMENT C'EST, Crit, 12:2, 1970, 5-18. 
This novel is austere and bare, eschewing traditional novelistic material and style. Plot, 
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character, action, and setting are almost non-existent while the style is made up of 
syntactless, discontinuous prose fragments. Beckett solves the problem of sustaining 
reader interest by developing a circular form, three sections of equal length, so that 
the novel ends where it began. Since man can never escape being both earth- and 
time-bound, Beckett's principal structural device is the symbolic mud, while time, which 
is a neutral backdrop, appears as a major character, an omnipresence employed by the 
characters to arrange events. In its vision of man, it is the ultimate presentation of 
spiritual nausea: “ruthlessly objective and powerfully internalized.” Yet it is not 
without humor. Reading the novel is by no means a gloomy experience, since Beckett 
allows the reader to identify with the narrator’s humanity. —A.C.H. 


624. Coetzee, J. М. The Comedy of Point of View in Becketts MURPHY, Crit, 12:2, 
1970, 19-27. In this novel Beckett plays with point of view, violating the traditional 
principals of separation of author, narrator, and character so that there is an implied 
“concealed dialogue between the fictional Murphy and his creator or his amanuensis, or 
between Murphy and the narrator recording his own opinions or Murphy’s thoughts, or 
between Murphy's self and alter ego.” This play on the conventions of point of view 
in Murphy (1934) becomes in L’Innommable (1953) the subject of Beckett’s work. 
The inability to separate creator and creature, consciousness and the objects of con- 
sciousness leads to the realization that fiction is the only subject of fiction and that the 
separation of thinker and thought is a fiction of fiction. —A.C.H. 


625. Trivisonno, Ann M. Meaning and Function of the Quest in Beckett's WATT, Crit, 
12:2, 1970, 28-38. An overview of Beckett's fiction reveals an evolving theory of 
creativity based on an existential vision of the human predicament. In Watt the 
aesthetic consequences of modern man's existential dilemma are explored through the 
metaphor of Watt’s journey to the house of Mr. Knott. On the philosophical level the 
quest is a metaphor of modern man’s search for meaning in an unintelligible universe, 
a search that inevitably fails since Beckett’s view is that modern man can only assert 
the fact that he exists in constant flux, each moment a negation of the preceding one. 
On the aesthetic level, it is a metaphor for the modern artist’s search for a new order 
of fictional illusion that will reflect his perception of the changing self by invalidating 
the norms of plot and language. To create a novel suggesting this new order, Beckett 
places narrative responsibility on the lunatic Sam, who relates the quest in a distorting 
and confusing order. Thus creativity is equated with irrationality, the world of the 
insane, which is free of the limitations imposed by reason. Aesthetic coherence is given 
to Sam’s distorted narrative by the use of circular and cyclical imagery, since ultimately 
the quest is circular, and the theme of the novel is reflected in its circular form. 
—A.C.H. 


626. Lorich, Bruce. The Accommodating Form of Samuel Beckett, SWR, 55:4, Aut. 
1970, 354-369. Analysis of rhetorical elements demonstrates that Beckett's prose 
works communicate a progression in human tenderness. From Murphy through Watt 
to the trilogy, his novels increase in narrational intimacy. Coolly detached in Murphy, 
Beckett gradually warms toward his characters and readers. At the same time, he 
diminishes the credibility of fiction. In a technocratic age, he overcomes despair with 
his style, which employs classical conventions of rhetoric either to complement or to 
clash with his basically lyrical rhythm. He thereby “accommodates if not controls the 
distress and confusion man finds himself in and among.” —S.G.K. 


627. White, Patricia O. Existential Man in Beckett’s Fiction, Crit, 12:2, 1970, 39-49. 
Beckett's view of the human predicament incorporates many tenets of French existen- 
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tialism; however, his fiction is not an illustration of the existentialism of Sartre and 
Camus. Rather, by concentrating narrowly upon existential experience, he explores 
the nature of individual existence, man's wish to transcend his being. Although his 
heroes often struggle to avoid confronting the self, it is the search for self that dominates 
Beckett's fiction. As they discover that they are part of an endless cycle of birth, life, 
and death, the characters do not develop, and their conflicts remain unresolved. Yet 
they continue to exist in the void, despite failure and nothingness, the absurdity of man's 
nature and destiny. In Beckett, the human voice refuses to be silenced. —A.C.H. 


John Hewitt 
628. Brown, Terence. John Hewitt: An Ulster Poet, Topic, 12:24, Fall 1972, 60-68. 
John Hewitt (1907- ) attempts regional Ulster poetry, and, while he seems to fail in 
his aim, he is intensely interested in the Irish past and, in his own way, transcends the 
narrowness of his aim. His poetry often speaks beyond Ireland to encompass the whole 
relationship of man to his environment. —A.LD. 


James Joyce 


629. Agarwal, І. М. Epiphanies in A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG 
MAN, IJES, 8, Mar. 1967, 72-78. In an early draft of this wrok (Stephen Hero) 
Joyce used the term epiphany, by which he meant the enchantment of the heart. The 
structure of the novel is the unfolding of the theme which is equivalent to character. 
The theory of epiphany provided Joyce with a technique of characterization which 
allows movements from the personal to the impersonal. The evolution of the artistic 
soul is represented thematically as a three-way struggle toward the fulfillment of sexual, 
religious, and aesthetic desires. Sometimes symbolic climaxes serve as epiphanies; other 
epiphanies are images that communicate instantaneously the meaning of experience. 

—T.G. 


630. Hayman, David. James Joyce's Critical Case, or “Conscience” versus Conscious- 
ness, РО, 48:1, Jan. 1969, 116-130 (rev.-art., Darcy O'Brian, The Conscience of James 
Joyce, Princeton U, 1968; and Arnold Goldman, The Joyce Paradox: Form and Free- 
dom in his Fictlon, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1966). O'Brian's work, concentrating on 
Ulysses, is based on a perhaps simplistic assumption that Joyce’s art was determined by 
the rigid and narrow moral viewpoint of the Irish Catholic church he repudiated. 
Though O'Brian is often perceptive and intelligent, the rigidity of his position under- 
mines the value of his work. His treatment of Finnegans Wake contains errors of 
fact and transcription. Goldman's book is not so pleasing in style as O'Brian's, but it is 
a painstaking and subtle argument bringing fresh insights to the work. Positing an unre- 
solved thematic tension between freedom and necessity, Goldman develops the parallel 
dialectic of form and freedom which promotes a static quality in Joyce's work, The 
tensions are all resolved within the work, and are not allowed to focus outward. 
—K.D.H. 


Brendan Kennelly 
631. Sanderlin, S. L. Poems from the Irish, Topic, 12:24, Fall 1972, 52-59 (rev.-art., 
Drinking Cup, Dublin, 1970). Kennelly's poems are not translations; they are depar- 
tures from and inspired by specific Irish poems, which, thinly veiled, often show 
through his creations. [Nine poems, рр. 54-59, are appended] —A.LD. 
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William Butler Yeats 


632. Kohli, Devindra. Intelligence of Heart: Women іп Yeats's Poetry, IJES, 8, Mar. 
1967, 83-105. As a poet with deep human attachments Yeats, in his poems con- 
tinually sought to define and redefine himself in relation to his friends, especially 
women. Frustration, despair, and tragedy were to Yeats the most vital constituents of 
passion and gave life the significance of a grand drama. He discovered in his own life 
how important women were in shaping this drama. His awareness of its different 
aspects came about through his friendships with different women. Lady Gregory 
brought him a sense of stability and creative repose, but Maud Gonne represented 
restlessness, defeat, tragedy, and a sense of heroic adventure. Olivia Shakespeare pro- 
vided a warm and untroubled intellectual companionship, while Iseult Gonne made 
him aware of the tragic gap between innocence and experience. Dorothy Wellesley 
gave him strength and sustenance, as Lady Gregory had, but in a finer, more controlled 
manner. Also, the passionate strength of Wellesley’s work influenced the formation of 
Yeats’s last creative phase, for she encouraged him to pursue a proud, passionate, heroic 
mode of writing. Through his friendships with women Yeats realized that great poetry 
is nourished by the beauty of a woman, her friendship and kindness, and her dreams. 

—T.G. 


633. Wilson, F. A. C. Yeatss A BRONZE HEAD: A Freudian Investigation, L&P, 
22:1, 1972, 5-12. Certain personal conflicts are reflected in the bisexual imagery of 
Yeats’s love poems—that is, his attraction toward women in whom were fused mascu- 
line and feminine characteristics, Maud Gonne served as the prototype of all the 
bisexual qualities he loved in women. A Bronze Head, a poem about Maud Gonne, 
can be analyzed in the light of Yeats’s mixed response to women. —M.K. 


634, Adams, Hazard. Scholarship and the Idea of Criticism: Recent Writing on Yeats, 
GaR, 26:3, Fall 1972, 249-278. [This article, a sequel to Criticism, Politics, and 
History: The Matter of Yeats, GaR, 24:2, Sum. 1970, 158-182 (AES, 14:9, May 1971, 
2766) addresses itself to wider issues, comprehended under four heads. Noted are 
efforts to make available "all of Yeats's published work, and some of his unpublished" 
and increased interest in Yeats's early writing.] One deprecates "the whole state of 
Yeats scholarship, American scholarship in general, and . . . American university 
publishing and academic behavior." Dissertation committees and university presses 
are to blame for many of the "futilities" and inflated academic "exercises" published in 
the name of scholarship. In happy contrast to these is George Bornstein's "intelligent 
and careful” Yeats and Shelley (U. of Chicago, 1970). Of special interest are Harold 
Bloom's Yeats (Oxford U, 1970) and the work of those critics who, like Bloom, see in 
Yeats "the visionary prophet in the romantic tradition," even though their judgments 
may require some correction [herein supplied]. —J.S.P. 
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Notice to Subscribers. 


Because of further delays i in processing the 1972-73 Annual 
‘ Index and bécause we do nof want to hold up the November 
1973 issue any longer, we have decided to mail the Annual 
Index with the December 1973 issue. 


—The Editors 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of 
Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of Colo- 
rado in Boulder and the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears ten times 
a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the publica- 
tion schedule. At present approximately 1,500 journals and numerous monographs are 
screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world literature in 
English and related languages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by 
volunteer contributors and field editors, including abstracters from Abstracts of Folk- 
lore Studies, RILM Abstracts, and other sources. 


Abstract Policy 
AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as con- 
cisely as possible and without editorial bias. Тһе abstracts state the thesis, express the 
method of development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned 
in the abstract is covered significantly. In brief, the abstract is intended as a quick 
guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should not be considered а 
substitute for the original. 


Format 

Categories, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles, monographs, and all 
works; and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface 
type. No italics are used. A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface 
type. In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, 
other items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks 
are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular 
way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article or monograph immedi- 
ately follows the title, the journal or monograph title being abbreviated. А key to the 
abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. АП monograph abbrevi- 
ations are prefixed by the designation Mon/. 


Index 

AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Gen- 
erally the subject categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, 
theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, 
it is listed under the authors’ names. Beowulf and central religious works, such as the 
Bible, are listed separately. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly 
indexes, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and monographs abstracted 
and includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear frequently in 
the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the name Shake- 
speare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. Titles of all primary literary 
works mentioned are listed under the name of the author. 


The automation of the AES Index in 1966 makes feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 
Professor John B. Shipley, Editor-in-Chief 
Abstracts of English Studies 
Department of English 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
Box 4348 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 


~ Categories 

Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 
special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they 
appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories аге: 
Authors Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, 
Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. The category Particularism and Region- 
alism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), 
or Southern literature (Regionalism). Тһе category will be used for articles that cover 
more than one period. 


GENERAL 

General J. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Education, Literary 
'Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and the Other Arts, Prosody, Research 
"Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, 
Translation) 

General II. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

General ІП. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose, Humor and Satire, Folklore, Travel Literature) 


ENGLISH 
English I. Particularism and Regionalism 
English П. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 
English ІП. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

English IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) ' 
English V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances, Anglo-Latin, 

General) 
English VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 
English VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 
English VIII. Romantic 
English IX. Victorian 
English X. Modern 


AMERICAN 
American I. Particularism and Regionalism 
American П. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 
American Ш. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 
American IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 
American V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
American VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 
American VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 
American VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 

The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a Шега- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. Celtic languages and literature are also included in this section. 
Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not closely identified with Irish culture. This category will, of course, include all 
writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 
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GENERAL 
І. GENERAL STUDIES 

Aesthetics А 
635. Beck, Ronald. Art and Life in the Novel, JAAC, 31:1, Fall 1972, 63-66. In 
criticism of the novel the terms "art" and "life" are often used as if they were anti- 
thetical.: It is a common fallacy to describe the "life" of a novel as being smothered 
by the "art"; as if a natural novel (one written without "art" or artifice) existed 
beneath the unnatural oné, "lying particularly dormant within the intricate cocoon of 
art" But in this sense, "art" and "life" are complementary rather than opposite. 
"Life" in the novel, "novelistic life," is a literary illusion which depends upon art for 
its existence; this must not be confused with life, the raw subject matter of the artist. 

—R.T.C. 


636. Clegg, Jerry S. Some Artistic Uses of Truth and Lies, JAAC, 31:1, Fall 1972, 
43-47. It is often claimed that "truth" and “falsity” are invalid judgments about 
imaginative literature, but this is not the case. The notion is most frequently voiced 
to counter the criticism that fiction is, by definition, a lie. Critics who assert that art 
exists in an epistemological realm quite distinct from that of "fact" stress that art does 
not make statements and therefore cannot lie. Yet imaginative writers often take great 
pains to be factually accurate, and many works demand that the reader make connec- 
tions between the world of art and the world of reality where "true" is meaningful. 
There is no universal aesthetic law here; the work itself must determine the critical 
standards brought to bear in its evaluation. —R.T.C. 


: Anthologies 
637. Cole, William. Other Men's Flowers, LJ, 85:10, May 15, 1960, 1984-1986. 
Making an anthology of poetry necessitates constant filing on the basis of one's 
interests, developing a system for arrangement, obtaining letters of permission, haggling 
with publishers, and paying of royalties. Errors always are multiplied unless the 
pieces are taken from their sources. —EJ.C. 


. Literary Theory 
638. Cantarow, Ellen. A Wilderness of Opinions Confounded: Allegory and Ideology, 
СЕ, 34:2, Nov. 1972, 215-255. Allegory "emerges from a particular class and social 
order," ït does not promote social change but justifies "ruling-class ideologies” and is 
unconcerned with "ideologies of bourgeois democracy, in which the notion of economic 
and social progress is a given." With the rise of the bourgeoisie, the novel grew, for 
it is "a form that emphasizes personal experience in history, and the material circum- 
stances of that experience." Allegories, like Piers Plowman, may appear "realistic," 
but they "reflect a timeless order": in Piers "the institutional inviolability of the 
Church and its chief representatives" are didactically reaffirmed. Faerie Queene 
"establishes the inviolability of the institutions and the agents of English imperialism." 
The Pilgrim's Progress is а transition between allegory and the early novel. It stresses 
“individualism, sentimentalism, and historicism" thus presaging the novel. In its use 
of allegory it questions its social milieu, rather than affirming its validity. —E.F.H. 


639. Gerard, David E. Mirror, Mirror on the Wall, LJ, 90:2, Jan. 15, 1965, 192-195. 
Literature does what any other product of the shaping spirit, the artist's mind, does: 
helps the reader redefine and explore again the experience offered him in terms of the 
particular novel, and in doing so asks the reader to reexamine his own taken-for- 
granted attitude. It is true recreation. —EJ.C. 
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640. Kriwet, Ferdinand. Decomposition of the literary unit: notes on visually percep- 
tible literature, TriQ, No. 20, Win. 1971, 209-251. [The article is a transcription of a 
lecture translated from the German by Ruth Koenig (whose existence the editors 
question) and edited by Charles Newman and Lawrence Gonzales. It is copiously 
illustrated and ends with a detailed discussion of the German Sehtext.] A considerable 
body of modern writing uses typography and surface to make the reader a participant 
in literature. Size of letters determines the elements the reader selects and the degree 
of attention he bestows on them. Space between words controls acceleration and accent, 
and a view of the page provides a unity replacing the traditional line in verse. Abbrevia- 
tion replaces narration. Typography can often provide the score for oral reading. 
Although visually perceptible literature was familiar to the Latins, it still offers ample 
possibilities for experiment. Sehtexts, groups of text arranged on square, round, or 
polyhedric surfaces, permit a great deal of variation in reading. Decomposition, present 
in all types of contemporary art, is least apparent in literature because readers are 
too conventional to think of reading creatively. —E.H. 


` Psychic Studies ) 
641. Poet's Concern, Light, 92:3490, Аш. 1972, 143-147. [The article is a personal 
narrative describing unanticipated visits from Robert and Elizabeth Browning through 
the mediumship of the narrator's mother. They try to help the narrator write poetry.] 
"Though I seldom write verse now, I like to think that the influence of the poets 
persists in my present activities, and from time to time a sign is given that this is so." 

—]1.M.B. 


642. Harrison, C. Inspirational Writing, Light, 91:3487, Win. 1971, 166-168. Inspira- 
tional writing, as distinct from automatic writing, is an intriguing by-way for psychic 
investigation, While most literature is contrived or rational, or derived from the 
subconscious or unconscious levels of the writer's psychological make-up, some is 
genuinely inspired, as among the works of Dickens, Blake, Francis Thompson, Words- 
worth, and Coleridge. Inspirational writing, like all forms of human mediumship, 
imposes a distinct degree of passivity and receptivity. It involves both effort and 
effortlessness. Тһе medium is sometimes an ordinary person but when inspired, his 
consciousness is heightened, his mental powers are intensified, and the words seem to 
write themselves. Inspirational writing demonstrates that extraterrestial forces exist 
and assist man in his "tireless search for truth and reality." —]J].M.B. 


643. King, A. Poets on the Ether, Light, 91:3487, Win. 1971, 166-168. [The article 
is а personal account of verse received from certain poets by the "alphabet and glass" 
method during the latter part of World War 1] Some verse came from unnamed or 
unknown communicators, but some (not consciously sought) came from known poets, 
including Wordsworth and Shelley [whose brief communications are quoted]. In some, 
the style "is so entirely unlike anything we should remotely have thought of producing 
that we do not feel justified even in ascribing it to that famous literary ghost, the 
subconscious." —J.M.B. 


644. McCormick, Jane L. Psychic Phenomena in Literature, Psy, 3:4, Jan./Feb. 1972, 
40-44. Every aspect of psychic phenomena has appeared in every form of literature 
for at least 5,000 years, keeping interest in the paranormal alive. Such phenomena [in 
works in English] includé: hypnotism (Lawrence Durrell), faith healing (Sinclair Lewis, 
Joyce Cary), astral projection (Aldous Huxley, H. P. Lovecraft), telepathy (Yeats, 
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Doyle, William Shar, C. S. Lewis, Charlotte Bronté, Waldo Frank), quasi-science 
fiction (Lovecraft, Colin Wilson), seances (Yeats), mind control (Huxley, Orwell), and 
ghosts and survival beyond death (Defoe, Scott, Stevenson, Lovecraft, Wilde, Saki, 
Thurber, Shakespeare, Emily Bronté). Also contributing to interest in the paranormal 
are essays by Yeats and Emerson. —1.M.B. 


645. Tietze, Thomas R. Тһе Return of Oscar Wilde? A Study іп Automatic Writing, 
Psy, 3:3, Nov./Dec. 1971, 26-29. In 1923 a group of psychical researchers in England, 
while experimenting with automatic writing, received messages from Wilde, in hand- 
writing similar to his handwriting during the height of his powers [examples of his 
handwriting before and after death are reproduced]. Included in the automatically 
written scripts are typically Wildean epigrams, as well as comment on subjects with 
which the living Wilde was familiar, in the same spirit as that of the living Wilde: the 
tone of "self-pitying sufferer" blends, as in his life, with that of the "voluptuous poet." 
The scripts also include personal reminiscences. They provide a "compelling case for 
survival" although the case remains a riddle. —J.M.B. 


646. Tietze, Thomas R. Psi Meets Science Fiction, Psy, 3:6, July 1972, 36-37. Тһе 
1972 Lunacon, a convention of persons interested in science fiction, concluded with 
a panel discussion of parapsychology and its "exciting literary possibilities," which 
have been explored by the best writers of science fiction. The audience challenged the 
reality of psi phenomena and remained unconvinced by the parapsychologists on the 
‘panel. —J].M.B. 


Cf.: Items 742, 761, 798, 829, 910, and 916. 


Theory of Criticism 
647. Pratt, T. K. Linguistics, Criticism, and Smollett’s RODERICK RANDOM, UTQ, 
42:1, Fall 1972, 26-39. Doubts in English departments about the value of linguistics 
in literary criticism are misplaced. A descriptive portion from Chap. 10 of Smollett's 
novel, read with “language awareness,” reveals, beneath an apparent formulaic pattern, 
a great amount of variation and richness in structure and form of sentences and words 
as the narrator moves from one character type to another. [Extensive analysis of a 
passage is given.] Critics have an obligation to discover why a piece of good writing 
works, and linguistics can help. Linguists have written a number of texts that can aid 
critic-teachers in exploring ambiguities, metaphors, syntax, and variations of word use. 
Linguistics is not indispensable to the study of literature, but the many studies now 
available that combine the two indicate the richness of dimension it can add. —V.M.N. 


СЕ: Items 723 and 724. 


Translation 
648. Szondi, Peter. “Poetry of Constancy-Poetik der Beständigkeit” Celans ‘Ubertra- 
gung von Shakespeares SONETT 105, STZ, No. 37, Jan. 1971, 9-25. Celan's German 
translation of Shakespeare's Sonnet 105 must be understood as a product of post-Mal- 
larméan poetics. In Celan's version, constancy, as the theme of the poem, is not merely 
described as in the original, but realized and acted out with recurring patterns such as 
verbal repetitions, paratactic clauses, and the unvarying structure of the stanzas. Thus, 
Celan’s translation endorses Walter Benjamin’s thesis that poetic translation is not a 
mere transfer of content into another language but an act of poetic creation due to the 
translator’s concept of language, which constitutes his unique linguistic usage. (In 
German) —J.C.S. 
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Ш. LANGUAGE - 
Linguistics 

649. Steiner, George. Linguistics and poetics, TriQ, No. 20, Win. 1971, 73-97. Litera- 
ture is language in a condition of special significance, where no semantic element is 
replaceable. Through medieval times the understanding of literature was linguistic. 
Interest in ethical content dates.from the 18th century, and interest in comparative 
linguistics dates from the latter 18th. Тһе collaboration of technical linguists, 
philosophers of language, and students of literature, dates from the 19th century. 
Although there has been a wealth of research since the ruin of classic humanist values 
following 1914, it is doubtful that there is a genuine linguistic science. However, 
research has made possible a better understanding of the linguistic nature of literature. 
Languages anticipate and reflect changes in living. Through translation, outside the 
scope of the computer, we may yet discover something about the waxing and waning 
of languages, the genius peculiar to a specific people, and the basic elements of being 
human. —Е.Н, 


Theoretical Studies 


650. Peckham, Morse. The virtues of superficiality, TriQ, No. 20, Win. 1971, 180- 
193. It is hard to locate an example of orientation in the phenomenal world. There 
is no single response to a stimulus but a wide range of possible responses. Only 
imprecisely do we equate orientation with a mental pattern that organizes data about 
real objects. Sign, of which signal, symbol, and irony are subclasses, is a stimulus 
term to which the inseparable response term is orientation. Through mind, thought, 
or orientation, the instinctual computers that run our perceptual machinery, we cross 
the gap between stimulus and response. In establishing a configuration, perception 
selects, simplifies, and organizes; the resulting cognition attaches attributes to config- 
urations. Signs coordinate and control the behavior of those who previously have been 
educated to be controlled. Some signs are members of their own categories, other are 
mediating signs, nonverbal or verbal Only in language are explanations possible. 
Only by language is the reorientation possible that enables man to survive. —Е.Н. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Subjects 

651. Bien, Günter. Das Bild des Jugendlichen in der modernen Literatur, DRund, 90:3, 
Mar. 1964, 40-45. At the turn of the century society began to accord to the problems 
of youth an attention and significance formerly reserved for adults. In literature the 
break with the "Entwicklungs- und Bildungsroman" genre is marked by such books 
as Max Halbe's Jugend (1893), Frank Wedekind's Frühlingserwachen (1891); Arnold 
Bronnen's Vatermord (1920), and Robert Musil's Verwirrungen des Zóglings Törless 
(1906). 'Tórless's schoolfriends betray a dissociation of intellect and emotion, а cold 
cynical rationality paired with sadistic brutality that lies—according to Musil— at 
the psychic foundations of the Third Reich. J. D. Salinger’s teenage world is of another 
kind and generation. Holden Cauifield’s naive dreamworld is in conflict with encroach- 
ing adulthood, which is characterized by "phoniness" and moral savagery. А similar 
dichotomy underlies Carson McCullers's The Heart is a Lonely Hunter and Das 
Mädchen Frankie and Heinrich Bóll's Ansichten eines Clowns. (In German) —H.W.W. 


652. McCormick, Jane. Ghosts in Literature, Psy, 4:3, Feb. 1973, 44-48. Ghost 
Stories go back to ancient Egypt, and several elements have not changed: ghosts are 
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forced to haunt a certain place, usually because of sin committed in life, and they 
can. communicate with but cannot act upon the living. They may or may not have 
substance, or their original form, and they manifest themselves in various ways, with 
different purposes. Most frequent types are the re-animated corpse, the vengeful 
spirit, the ghost seeking burial, the vampire, the warning spirit, the poltergeist, and the 
comic. About half the ghosts of literature, folklore, films, and real life can be 
accounted for as "Gothic decoration." Ghost stories can be classified by structure and 
plot; in. major works ghosts tend to have purely symbolic meaning. Before our 
present level of sophistication, ghosts did not instill fear but were accepted as facts 
of life. Ghost stories have remained popular for various reasons, and lately ghosts have 
been dealt ‘with seriously. ; —].M.B. 


653. Mulryan, John. The Function of Ritual in the Marriage Songs of Catullus, Spen- 
ser and Ronsard, ШО, 35:2, Dec. 1972, 50-64. - Although ritual cannot be identified 
with literature since ritual is static and repetitive while literature is constantly changing, 
the predetermined structure of ritual and its socially important subject matter can free 
the poet's imagination, as а comparison of Catulluss Poem Number 61, Spenser's 
Epithalamion, and Ronsard's Epithalame shows. Each manipulated the conventions of 
the epithalamium genre to achieve different emphases: . Catullus the social importance 
of bride and groom, Spenser their importance as individuals, and Ronsard the joy and 
dignity of the occasion. As Catullus built his poem in the classical spirit on the basic 
structure of the marriage rite, so Spenser апа Ronsard used the rite to express the 
Renaissance ideal of harmony and order. ; —C.M.R. 


Drama 


654. Esslin, Martin. From the Avant-garde of the Fifties . . . to the Avant-garde of the 
Seventles, EngQ, 5:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 1972, 7-16. The avant-garde acts as an experimental 
laboratory expressing the needs and spirits of its times, but after being played out, its 
ideas become part of the established “vocabulary” of the theater. In the 1950's, the 
litterature engagée and the theater of the absurd were responses to the fall of France 
in 1940. In the 60's the blurring of distinctions between the capitalist West and the 
socialist East and the rise of mass media presented new problems: "today's avant- 
garde of the theater is . . . trying to come to grips with both the acute, complex, and 
perplexing power situation . . . апа... the enormous stream of consumer propaganda 
mixed with trivia which motivates the acquisitive society." Тһе avant-garde of today 
can.be reduced to a desperate desire to bring back reality in the political, aesthetic, 
and literary sense. —DJ.M. 


655.. Kuna, F. M. Current Literature 1970-П, New Writing: Drama, ES, 52:6, Dec. 
1971, 565-573. Drama, more than any other mode of artistic expression, reflects the 
fragmentation of sensibility in the contemporary world. In the 60's, drama has moved 
in two directions: (1) the theater of mixed means that links drama to other art forms 
and (2) ritual that links drama to primitive communal celebrations. David Mercer's 
After Haggerty is an example of the theater of mixed means, while Ed Bullins's The 
Electronic Nigger moves toward pure ritual. The merit of Mercers Flint lies in its 
suggestive stage events. While Kevin Laffan's It's a Two-Foot-Six-Inches-Above-the- 
Ground World is а more traditional] comedy, Ann Jellicoe's The Giveaway mixes 
reality with fantasy. Fry's A Yard of Sun is disappointing in its complete divorce of 
drama from reality. —S.D. 
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Fiction 


656. Garvin, Harry R. The Novel as Structure: An Ontological Approach, BuR, 20:2, 
Fall 1972, 55-94. Structure refers to the entire conscious content of the novelist's 
mind at the moment of writing a passage. The ultimate constituents of this structure 
are the novelist's feelings at that moment. Structure does not include technique, 
literary theory, or such items as beauty, truth, the good, etc., although these may be 
used to describe or evaluate it. The reader's ideal should be to re-invoke the novelist's 
final feelings as experienced in the last revision of the novel, although this is an unat- 
tainable ideal even for the author. At best a reader finds a momente deep inner 
harmony among all levels of his consciousness. ў —A.T.T. 


657. Wright, Andrew. The Novel as a Conspiracy, EDH, 37, 1972, 122-133. The 
relationship between narrator and reader has always been a conspiracy; more than any 
other genre, the novel relies on an intimate and private understanding of the narrative 
arrangement. The writer and reader thus share much data denied to the characters, · 
'The 18th-century novelists blatantly insisted on their open connection with the reader, 
The 19th. century refined 18th-century narrative strategies in many ways; the reader 
must be aware of the sophistication of Thackeray, the somber reflectiveness of Eliot, 
and the altered vision of Trollope. —S.S. 


658. Suvin, Darko. On the Poetics of the Science Fiction Genre, CE, 34:3, Dec. 
1972, 372-382. Science fiction may be defined as the “literature of cognitive estrange- 
ment." It views "the norms of any age, including emphatically its own, as unique, 
changeable, and therefore subject to cognitive glance." Science fiction mirrors the 
writers environment and questions dynamically possible future developments and 
differing spatial "equivalents." It has “moved into the sphere of anthropological and 
cosmological thought, becoming a diagnosis, a warning, a call to understanding and 
action, and—most important—a -mapping of possible alternatives." --Е.ЕН. 


659. Knight, Damon. Science Fiction Basics, LJ, 91:11, June 1, 1966, 2777-2779. 
[This basic bibliography is divided into three lists: (1) major writers with their most 
important works, (2) modern works, and (3) critical and bibliographic works.] —E.J.C. 


660. Linden, Michael. Book Based “Онсагв,? LJ, 85:7, Apr. 1, 1960, 1346-1347. 
Thirty percent of the cinema productions have had literary sources. Producers are 
sensitive to the important of pre-sold publicity. Sixteen of the first 31 oscars went to 
movies based on novels. —E.J.C. 


661. Lieberman, Marcia R. “Some Day My Prince Will Come”: Female Acculturation - 
Through the Fairy Tale, CE, 34:3, Dec. 1972, 383-395. In a recent review of collec- 
tions of the most popular fairy tales for children, Alison Lurie (The Fairy Tale Libera- 
tion, NYRB, 15:11, Dec. 17, 1970, 42-44) argued -wrongly that traditional fairy tales 
present women in a strong feminist light. Actually most emphasis is on the exceptionally. 
beautiful girl, who “does not have to do anything to merit being chosen.” Marriage 
is a socially approved reward—being “overwhelmingly mercenary.” Most of the fairy 
tale females are "entirely passive, submissive, and helpless." The few "powerful good 
women are nearly always fairies, and they are remote," coming only when "desperately: 
needed." 'To what extent are these tales really archetypes or oppressive "training. 
manuals for girls”? . 7—ЕЕН. 


Cf.: Items 635 and 646. 
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: Poetry 
662. Alpers, Раш. The Eclogue Tradition and the Nature of Pastoral, CE, 34:3, Dec. 
1972, 352-371. The eclogue tradition is “directly concerned with the extent to which 
а song that gives present pleasures can confront and, if not transform and celebrate, 
then accept and'reconcile man to the stresses and realities of his situation." In The 
Shepheardes Calender, Spenser celebrates youth and spring but also comes “to terms 
with reality" rather than merely becoming disillusioned in the later eclogues of fall 
and winter. In Lycidas,. Milton explores the convention of the eclogue, at times seem- 
ing to reject the mode as insufficient to express his persona's grief. Yet what appears 
to be "rejection of the convention" is "part of a series of adjustments—that enables 
us to see [the convention's] essential truthfulness at the climax of the poem": Milton has 
not transcerided tlie genre but has discovered and rendered "its human authenticity." 


663. Lindenberger, Herbert. The Idyllic Moment: On Pastoral and Romanticism, CE, 
34:3, Dec. 1972, 335-351. Pastoral poetry "takes the form of an isolated moment . 

which gains its meaning and intensity through the tensions it creates with the historical 
world." : Pastoralism is achieved through self-conscious language that “betrays its 
essentia] precariousness and ultimately forces it to give way to another mode of 
reality." Readers of the pastoral mode are aware of the context of the idyllic assertion 
and of thé speaker апа hís motives in the pastoral situation. In the Romantic period 
the poets frequenfly structured poems on "compartmental terms, creating momentary 
strüctures which inevitably give way to others.” The pastoral assertion is part of this 
dialectic. —E.F.H. 


664. Morgan, Edwin. Into the Constellation, Akros, 6:18, Mar. 1972, 3-18. Concrete 
poetry relies on typography and space rather than on time and measure to achieve its 
effect. Since the effect is primarily perceptual and does not depend on linguistic 
structure, concrete poetry is nearly international. Indeed, “much concrete poetry, 
whatever. its language, comes across as a gestalt, or a gestalt that needs only a minimal 
lexical nudge towards clarity." --Е.С.5. 


665; Penrice, Leonard. Concrete Poetry and Iconic Signs, Akros, 6:18, Mar. 1972, 
59-69. 'There is little difference between concrete and linear poetry inasmuch as “по 
poem is a concrete object, but all poems are classes whose members are concrete 
objects." Speech contains little information about the form of the text in communicat- 
ing content, and the.appearance of the printed word only alters content in the reader's 
covert response. When the poem is defined in terms of the overt responses it elicits 
from the reader, there is only a superficial difference between the forms of concrete 
and linear poetry, since the perception of meaning is not dependent upon the percep- 
tion of form. —E.C.S. 


666. . Ads. Percy G. The Historical pidas of Assonance to Poets, PMLA, 88: 1, 
Jan. 1973, 8-18. Assonance is as important as alliteration in poetry, with vowel echoes 
being emplóyed to produce harmony, structural effects and emphasis, and onomato- 
poeia. In Swift's "So rotting Celia stroles the street/When sober folks are all in bed" 
(The Progress of Beauty), the vowel echoes are simply harmonious. The use of assonance 
for structural effects can be seen.in the Beowulf “буга l&ode" formula and in Dylan 
Thomas’s title In The White Giant's Thigh, in both of which it binds adjective to noun, 
and in Spenser’s “all in a vele of silke thin/That hid no whit her alabaster skin” 
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(Faerle Queene) in which assonance binds the lines of the couplet. Assonance empha- 
sizes rhetorical stress in Shakespeare's "Do 1 delight to die, or life desire" (Venus); it 
can also emphasize rhetorically balancing nouns or verbs. Assonance is onomatopoetic 
when the vowel of a key word is repeated, as in Pope's "Now pleasing sleep has seal'd 
eache mortal eye;/Stretch'd in their tents the Grecian leaders lie" (Шаа translation). 

. —P.G.D. 


667. de J. Hart, Robert A. Poetry and Psychic Experience, Light, 91:3486, Aut. 1971, 
141-147. The insights of major poets, as men of intellectual power and seriousness of 
purpose, are as worthy of study as the experiments and conclusions of modern psychical 
researchers and should be examined with meticulous standards of scientific integrity. 
The rhythm and form of poetry are of the essence of the higher realm of spirit, and the 
poets intense love of beauty is requisite for clarity of intuitive vision. Behind much 
great poetry lies the Platonic assumption of the existence of a higher order of reality 
where all opposites are reconciled. It is glimpsed in certain poems of Rupert Brooke, 
Wilfred Owen, and Kenneth McCleod [but the main focus here is on Dante] —J.M.B. 


668. Kuna, F. M. Current Literature 1970-П, New Writing: Poetry, ES, 52:6, Dec. 
1971, 573-579. Тһе poetry of the 60's reflects the emergence of public and private 
poetry. Robert Lowell’s Notebook is a prominent example of public’ poetry, while 
Ted Hughes's Crow represents an intensely private poetry. In attempting to express his 
feelings freely and openly, Lowell allows his poetry to become mere rambling rather 
than an ordered poetic universe. In contrast, Hughes's symbol of the crow provides a 
controlling force for the development of his theme. [Several more modest contri- 
butions to the poetry of 1970 are briefly discussed.] —S.D. 


Myths 
669. McCormick, Jane L. Fairies: Man's Psychic Mascots? Psy, 2:2, Sept./Oct. 1970, 
40-46. Fairies became particularly interesting when Arthur Conan Doyle published 
Тһе Coming of the Fairies (1920), which describes the experiences of two English 
girls who claimed to see and photograph them. Distinct traditions of fairies are those 
of mythology, folklore, adult literature, and children's stories; while folklore is the most 
authentic, adult literature is “the most valuable for the imagination and the most inter- 
esting to study." In England, the fairy realms are important to Arthurian and other 
medieval romance. Shakespeare is largely responsible for the popular idea of fairies 
being mischievous rather than evil while Pope was one of the first to give them wings. 
Scott tried to pattern his fairies after those of folklore, Walter de la Mare made use 
of the fairy ring, and James M. Barrie shaped the current idea of fairies. Modern 
interest in fairies is to be found chiefly in literature, rather than in the annals of 
psychical research. --Г.М.В. 


670. McMillan, Douglas J. The Phoenix іп Ше Western World from Herodotus to 
Shakespeare, DHLR, 5:3, Fall, 1972, 238-267. Тһе earliest appearances of the phoenix 
symbol in Egypt were related to solar myths; from this time the emblem has undergone 
many changes of significance. Mentioned by Herodotus, Ovid, Pliny, Tacitus, and 
the Church Fathers, the symbol recurs in much medieval literature such as bestiaries, 
Dante's Inferno, and Chaucer's Book of the Duchess. There are many examples іп 
early modern literature: Petrarch uses the image to express his innermost feelings; 
and Shakespeare, relying upon his audience's knowledge of the myth, alludes to it 
frequently. --К.Т.С. 
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671. Montgomery, Lyna Lee. The Phoenix: Нв Use as а Literary Device іп English 
from the 17th Century to the 20th Century, DHLR, 5:3, Fall 1972, 268-323. Six- 
teenth-century writers made much use of the phoenix symbol; Vaughan and Milton 
stress the association with immortality, and Crashaw specifically links the re-creation of 
the bird from its own ashes with the resurrection of Christ. Donne was one of the first 
writers to appropriate the phoenix as a symbol of sexual love, but this theme was not 
much developed in the 18th century when the image had little currency. In the 19th 
century it can be traced through the work of the Romantics. It is more important in 
20th-century literature; in Yeats's poetry, for instance, it symbolizes rare, matchless 
beauty; and in the work of Hart Crane, C. Day Lewis, Christopher Fry, Tennessee 
Williams, end D. H. Lawrence, the pecie has reappeared as а versatile symbol of 
vitality. —R.T.C. 
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IL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Cumulative 
672. Fader, Daniel. The Boast of Englishmen, LJ, 90:8, Apr. 15, 1965, 1841-1843. 
[A project to microfilm British periodicals from the Restoration to the death of Queen 
Victoria is being undertaken by University Microfilms of Ann Arbor. It is meant to 
supplement an earlier project by Richmond P. Bond (see English Literary Periodicals to 
Form New Microfilm Series, LJ, 76:2, Jan. 15, 1951, 125-128). While parameters 
for selection are given, suggestions from librarians and scholars are solicited.] —E.J.C. 


Ш, LANGUAGE 


; History 

673. Clark, Lord. Mandarin English, EDH, 37, 1972, 31-46. Тһе fine writing some- 
times called “Mandarin English": once encouraged in England is in disrepute today 
because of its elitist origins, mannerisms, and distance from ordinary speech rhythms. 
Mandarin reached its peak in Gibbon. Henry James and George Moore tried to temper 
their Mandarin precision with a greater use of common rhythms and syntax. Carlyle 
went into his Craigenputtock exile to rid himself of Mandarin. Today lectures are 
the prime examples of Mandarin; television speech cannot tolerate it. Despite its 
limitations, Mandarin allows clarity, effective transition, and orderly structure. When 
absorbed and forgotten, the discipline of Mandarin permits control and effectiveness. 

OS S. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Subjects 

674. Young, Kenneth. Тһе Literature of Politics, EDH, 37, 1972, 134-152. Before 
the modern political novel, the literature of politics was addressed primarily to men of 
intellect, rather than to the masses, and was therefore based on thought more than 
emotion. Presuasive literature can be propaganda on the one hand or exposition and 
explanation on the other. A third type of political literature exists to destroy or discredit 
the opposition. One preeminent insider was Sir George Savile, whose works retain 
a literary appeal. Dryden, Carlyle, вена Kipling, and Orwell continued the tradi- 
tion. . —S.S. 


. Fiction 
675. Butler, Lord. The Prevalence of Indirect Biography, EDH, 37, 1972, 17-30. 
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‘Autobiographies, especially those of Englishmen, are seldom great works of art, in 
part because the autobiographer must show both poetic subjectivity and ruthless 
objectivity without lapsing into excessive lyricism and without including everything. 
Most successful autobiography is indirect, embedded in the novel and other fictions. 
While some masters, like Tolstoy, depend almost entirely on personal experience and 
personality, the finest literature generally does not. Some writers, like Austen and 
Emily Bronté, tend to exclude autobiographical detail while writers like Dickens and 
Conrad skillfully mix autobiography and imaginative material. Some рези, -experi- 
ence is essential in almost every work of fiction. —S.S. 


V. MEDIEVAL 


Old English mE 
676. Finnegan, Robert Emmett. CHRIST AND SATAN, 63-64, Expl, 31:2, Oct. 1972, 
Item 10. Merrel Dare Clubb, in his edition of Christ and Satan (Yale Studies in Eng- 
lish, 70, 1925, 62) interprets ІІ. 63-64 (MS. Junius ХІ) as a reference to Anti-Christ. 
Sir Israel Gollancz, in The Caedmon Manuscript (Oxford U., 1927, civ) cites а passage 
from the Gospel of Saint Bartholomew to explain these lines in which Satan "takes 
counsel with his son Salpsan." Either explanation would make the activity of Anti- 
Christ, or Salpsan, predate the Fall of angels and men. Were one to view “meotod 
moncynnes" as a reference to Christ, Satan's sin would be an attempt to subordinate tbe 
Son to himself by assuming the Fathership of God. That the poet considered this to 
be the final enormity is demonstrated in that these lines conclude this. particular 
dramatic séction. ` —Р.Е.Н. 


677. Calder, Daniel С. Theme and Strategy іп GUTHLAC В, PLL, 8:3, Sum. 1972, 
227-242. 'This work is a wholly new poetic statement of Christian notions, rather than 
an accurate copy of Felix of Crowland's Vita Sancti Guthlaci. ‘While conforming to 
Felix's biographical data and sometimes borrowing whole phrases from the Latin, the 
Guthlac poet transcends Felix's history to exploit the story's symbolic application to 
the Christian theory.of history. Major themes, including the notion of beauty lost 
through sin and the idea of death as a separation of the soul.from the body, suggest 
that the Guthlac poet altered Felix’s history in conscious pursuit of a larger purpose. 

—SS. 


678. Johnson, Lee Ann. The Narrative Structure of THE WIFE’S LAMENT, ES, 
52:6, Dec. 1971, 497-501. The theme and technique of this work form a unified narra- 
tive structure in which a criminal's wife presents her plight. Although the speaker's 
thoughts become dislocated later in the poem, initially she intends to present events.in 
a chronological order, which can be reconstructed from the narrative. Study of the 
sequence of events reveals the poem’s two-part structure. The first part, principally 
narrative, parallels the second, which is descriptive. Parallel structure and recurrent 
motifs form a unified work sustained by the emotions of the female persona who 
bewails her separation from her husband. 


Middle English 
679. Colledge, Edmund, and Cyril Smetana. Capgrave’s LIFE OF ST. NORBERT: 
Diction, Dialect and Spelling, MS, 34, 1972, 422-434. Linguistic examination of the 
Ms shows that it generally corresponds to the criteria for early 15th-century South East 
Midlands dialect, but calls into question some of the previously accepted dialect 
criteria, —R.R. 
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680. Wimsatt, James І. The DIT DOU BLEU CHEVALIER: Froissart’s Imitation of 
Chaucer, MS, 34, 1972, 388-400. The similarities between Dit dou Bleu Chevalier and 
the Book of the Duchess clearly indicate that one borrowed from the other. Hereto- 
fore it has been held that Chaucer borrowed from Froissart. Both works utilized three 
of Machaut's poems; however, the manner of borrowing suggests that each poem bor- 
rowed in a characteristic way and, further, that Froissart borrowed from Chaucer. 
That Bleu Chevalier must have been written later than previously supposed and for a 
different patron also suggests that Froissart borrowed from Chaucer. —R.R. 


681. Hornstein, Lillian Herlands. The Wyf of Bathe and the Merchant: From Sex to 
“Secte,” ChauR, 3:1, 1968, 65-67. "Secte" in the Clerk's Tale (1171) is a legal term 
referring to those who swear that the oaths of plaintiff and defendant are genuine and 
trustworthy. The Clerk's Tale attests to the misery of wives. And the merchant and 
his tale attest to the truth of these dicta concerning the misery of husbands. —E.J.C. 


682. Benson, C. David. The KNIGHT'S TALE as History, ChauR, 3:2, 1968, 107- 
123. Chaucer consciously tries to present a convincing classical setting in order to 
examine poetically, as Boethius had done philosophically, basic questions of human 
action by means of reason alone, Chaucer deliberately makes his material archaic to 
give his audience a sense of the ancient world. The poem's basic historical method 
seems to share many characteristics with the aristocratic chronicle of the time. The 
atmosphere created is pagan, with Christianity only prefigured. The ultimately tragic 
view of man raises more questions about the meaning of human life than it is capable 
of solving given its limited scope in the ancient, pagan world. —EJ.C. 


683. Fifield, Merle. The KNIGHT'S TALE: Incident, Idea, Incorporation, ChauR, 
3:2, 1968, 95-106. Тһе Palamon-Arcite incidents are organized into related narrative 
units, each developing a logical subdivision of Theseus's sermon. Theseus appears 
directly responsible for many of Palamon's and Arcite's actions, and so is united with 
the incidents. Thus Theseus's sermon is the overture of the Tale, but coming at the 
end instead of the beginning. —EJ.C. 


684. Foster, Edward E. Humor in the KNIGHT'S TALE, ChauR, 3:2, 1968, 88-94. 
The ambiguous use of the words "queynte" and "harneys" as possible sexual puns 
shows that the commonplaces of reality are always present, as genitals are present 
even to the most stylized kind of love. The Knight's tonal lapses suggest the artificial 
and precarious existence of the Knight’s idealized world. We see the necessity of the 
forms and rituals at the same time that we recognize their tentativeness and vulner- 
ability. —EJ.C. 


685. Hatton, Thomas J. Chaucer's Crusading Knight, A Slanted Ideal, ChauR, 3:2, 
1968, 77-87. The description of Chaucer’s Knight as worthy and wise matches the 
qualities essential to a knigbt as described by Geoffrey de Charnay. Furthermore, 
through his perfect Knight Chaucer suggests that true worthiness and wisdom are best 
demonstrated in crusading. The list of his battles significantly indicates Chaucer's lack 
of sympathy with the Hundred Years’ War. In these matters he was most likely 
following the lead of Philippe de Méziéres, founder of the Order of the Passion of 
Jesus Christ, who sought to bring an end to the Hundred Years' War and initiate another 
crusade to rescue the Holy Land. —EJ.C. 


686. Van, Thomas A. Second Meanings in Chaucers KNIGHT'S TALE, ChauR, 3:2, 
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1968, 69-76. Internal correspondences in a specific literary artifact can compound the 
serious meanings of individual words. "Array" may mean "dress" and "predicament"; 
“hert,” “hart” and “heart”; “wele,” “rule” and “whee! P *yturned," "turn" and “tourna- 
ment”; “boone,” “favor” and "bone"; and “the righte way,” "direct" and “true.” When 
these words appear in differing contexts, their alternative meanings show а complexity 
of the poet's probable intentions. —EJ.C: 


687. Robbins, Rossell Hope. *Lawrlol: CT, В 4153, ChauR, 3:1, 1968, 68. Accord- 
ing to an unpublished English herbal, the "upward" or "downward" purgative effect 
of laurel was produced by sympathetic plucking of the leaves, upward or downward. 
(Nun's Priest's Tale) —EJ.C. 


688. Dean, Christopher. Salvation, Damnation and the Role of the Old Man in the 
PARDONER'S TALE, ChauR, 3:1, 1968, 44-49. Тһе old man should not be seen in 
connection with the Pardoner, but in relation to the three rioters. He provides the 
last of three warnings to the rioters, and his speech is in two parts demonstrating the 
two aspects of God—His mercy, leading to salvation, and His justice, leading to damna- 
tion. The rioters reject the first part and suffer the consequences of the second. —E.J.C. 


689. Harrington, David V. Narrative Speed in the PARDONER’S TALE, ChauR, 3:1, 
1968, 50-59. Chaucer uses rhetorical devices aimed at giving the illusion of speed, such 
as asyndeton, hyperbaton, words and phrases denoting hurried movement, and minimal 
attention to descriptive details in the tale proper. Тһе full force of the poem results not 
from leisurely psychological analysis but from a sequential reading with the illusion of 
speeches and events following hard upon each other. —EJ.C. 


690. Toole, William B. Chaucer's Christian Irony: The Relationship of Character and 
Action in the PARDONER'S TALE, ChauR, 3:1, 1968, 37-43. Тһе Pardoner divides 
the sin of cupidity into gambling, drinking, and swearing, which correspond. to the sins 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil. Participating in these sins, the revellers in a 
parody of the Trinity strive against a literal rather than a spiritual death. In a 
blasphemous burlesque of the crucifixion involving bread and wine they die because 
of their participation in sin. The old man represents their inability to understand the 
spiritual. ; j . —E.J.C. 


691. Hamilton, Alice. Helowys and the Burning of Jankyn’s Book, MS, 34, 1972, 
196-207. The story of Heloise and Abelard, although.well known in the Middle Ages, 
was ignored by writers before Jean de Meun. Chaucer knew of Jean de Meun’s use 
of this tale in the Roman de Іа Rose, and it is possible he knew Abelard’s Historia 
Calamitatum either in the Latin or in Jean de Meun's French translation. The Wife 
of Bath's prologue shows three patterns similar to Abelard's work: the struggle 
between virginity and passion; the sister-in-Christ motif; the burning of a personal 
.book. In both works the patterns deal with wisdom and authority; but Heloise uses 
authority to teach the wisdom of avoiding marriage, whereas Alisoun uses it to teach 
the “wys” wife how to. rule. : —R.R. 


692. Delasanta, Rodney. The Horsemen of the CANTERBURY TALES, ChauR, 3:1, 
1968, 29-36. The pride in horse and finery in dress of the pilgrims are to be con- 
trasted with Jesus's entering Jerusalem in triumph on Palm Sunday riding on a donkey. 
Supporting this are the words of the Parson's Sermon referring to Jesus's ride and to 
the bibilical condemnation.of haughty riders. Condemned within the same passage are 
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those who "synne in clothyng," because Jesus’s disciples "spread their garments under- 
neath in the way." l —EJ.C. 


693. Kreisler, Nicolai von. Bird Lore and the Valentine's Day Tradition іп Chaucer's 
PARLEMENT OF FOULES, ChauR, 3:1, 1968, 60-64. Chaucer wished to pattern 
his assembly of birds after the real and observable, even while it conformed to the 
popular Valentine's Day tradition. An authoritative compilation of bird lore, the 
De Arte Venandi cum Avibus of Frederick II of Hohenstaufen “scientifically” explains 
the main elements of the last section of the poem. —EJ.C. 


694. deVries, F. C. TROILUS AND CRISEYDE, Book III, Stanza 251, and Boethius, 
ES, 52:6, Dec. 1971, 502-507. In appropriating parts of Boethius's De Consolatione 
Philosophiae, Chaucer relied upon Boece, his own translation of Boethius's work. He 
made various modifications in diction and punctuation in the process of changing the 
prose of Boece into the poetry of Troilus. A comparison of Stanza 251 of Troilus, 
ПІ, with the corresponding passage іп Boece, II. m.8, presents examples of these modi- 
fications. —S$.D. 


695. Durham, Lonnie J. Love and Death in TROILUS AND CRISEYDE, ChauR, 3:1, 
1968, 1-11. Nature imagery is important to this poem and to our conception of 
Criseyde. Nature is a system for survival, through cycle after cycle, and the one thing 
that Criseyde is certain to do is survive. Troilus’s name is persistently linked with 
references to death, the final end for his kind of inflexible idealism. When the two 
loves meet in the poem, the result is tragedy. - —EJ.C. 


Cf.: Item 733. 


696. Vantuono, William. The Structure and Sources of PATIENCE, MS, 34, 1972, 
401-421. Patience follows the medieval homily structure: Prologus, dilation,” exem- 
plum, and peroration. The Vulgate story of Jonas is expanded by adding materials from 
three Latin poems, from Jerome's commentary on The Prophecy of Jonas, and from 
Tertullian's Liber de Patientia. Structure and sources suggest the didactic purpose of 
the poem. —R.R. 


697. Humphreys, Kenneth. Distribution of Books in the English West Midlands in 
the Later Middle Ages, Libri, 17, 1967, 1-12. [This pilot study describes the acquisition, 
importance, and contents of Ms collections in Warwick, Worcester, and South Staf- 
fordshire from the 11th to the 15th centuries.] Collections no longer extant can often 
be determined by marks of ownership in extant Mss, by early catalogues and inven- 
tories, or by wills leaving works to libraries. Тһе most notable library of this area was 
that of the Benedictine monastery at Worcester, which as early as the 11th century had 
a large theology holding. University town culture came to the provincal libraries after 
the 13th century as scholars returned home with their books. Libraries of mendicant 
orders began in the 13th century and consisted of two kinds of books: theology, 
philosophy, logic, law, and medicine texts; or sermons and preaching aids. — —D.E.L. 


Romances : 
698. Klausner, David N. Exempla and THE AWNTYRS OF ARTHURE, MS, 34, 
1972, 307-325. Тһе poem has two parts; the first deals with the apparition seen by 
Guinevere and Gawain, the second with Sir Galleroune's appeal to Arthur for justice. 
The poet intended to illustrate the sins of luxuria and avaritia. The first part is effec- 
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tive because of the exemplum drawn from the Trentalle Sancti Gregorii.. Thé second 
part is less effective, because the story of Galleroune does not clearly exemplify 
avaritia, —R.R. 


Francis Beinni Ter 
699. Taylor, Marion A. Lady Arabella Stuart and Beaumont and Fletcher, PLL, 8:3, 
Sum. 1972, 252-260. Beaumont and Fletcher's The Knight of the Burning Pestle con- 
tains many more gibes and slanderous allusions to Lady Arabella Stuart, first cousin 
of King James I, than Jonson's Epicoene, commonly thought to have prompted her 
complaint of slander and threat of legal action. The Pestle exploits Arabella’s romance 
with the Prince of Moldavia, James’s stinginess in supporting her, and Arabella’s 
reported conversion to Catholicism. In the play the Princess of Moldavia matches 
Arabella’s description’ closely. 29.9. 


John Donne 


700. Daniels, Edgar Е. Donnes HOLY SONNETS VI, Expl, 31:2, Oct. 1972, Item 
12, Part I. Arthur W.. Pitts, Jr. (Expl, 29:5, Jan. 1971, 39) does not prove his conten- 
tion that "that face" in Donne's Holy Sonnets, VI, 1. 7, alludes to Satan rather than God. 
The crucial obstacle to his interpretation is.in the variant form of 1. 7, which Grierson 
[no citation] regards as Donne's first rendering of the line: “Ог presently, I know not, 
see that Face." Тһе traditional reading of 1. 6 and variant 1. 7 must remain: Donne 
is hesitating between the Mortalist heresy, that the soul will sleep until Judgment Mei 
and the orthodoxy that the soul will see God immediately after death. —P.F.H 


701. Patrick, J. Max. Donnes HOLY SONNETS VI, Expl, 31:2, Oct. 1972, Item 12, 
Part П. Pitts [see preceding abstract] infers that the dying speaker fears Satan’s power 
to tempt him, resolves to resist temptation, welcomes death:as a release, and has a 
confident tone in the sestet; but the poem says nothing about temptation, release, or 
welcome, and.il. 11-14 voice a prayer for purgation from sin and for the imputation 
of righteousness, rather than confidence. RF. H. 


702. Freedman, William. Donnes LOVERS INFINITENESSE, Expl, 31:1, Sept. 
1972, Item 6. Donne uses figures drawn from business and finance in this work. ^He 
carries a finance conceit through the poem and plays it off against a secondary, anti- 
thetical metaphor. In Stanza One the figure is rather uncomplicated. Stanza Two 
continues and develops the implicitly pejorative analogy between love and bargaining. 
Now love is described as a growing, vegetating thing. In Stanza Three, an etymological 
use of “infinitenesse,” “incapable of settled payment" and “without end," combines the 
financial and organic metaphors of the poem. “New growth" in 1. 26 summarizes the 
thought developed in the poem. Sex pud finance are а solution to the doubleness. of 
metaphor in the poem. : —P. F.H. 


703. Rockett, William. Donne’s Libertine Rhetoric, ES, 52:6, Dec. 41971, 507-518. 
Тһе dramatic aspect of Donne's Jove poetry arises from his use of argument: the 
persona's presentation and ultimate resolution: of his argument to the listener, the 
evolution of the. relationship between persona and listener, and the passage of time 
in the course of the argument jointly create a sense of dramatic immediacy: In the 
libertine poems, the persona's character, being created through the presentation of his 
argument, is often inseparable from his rhetoric. Тһе would-be seducer 'employs 
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rhetoric that distorts logic and attempts to conceal the distortions. Rhetorical figures, 
such as aetiologia make it seem that the speaker cannot deny the particular application 


of the general concept without denying a self-evident truth. —8.р. 
Р John Fletcher 
Cf.: Item 699. ES 
Andrew Marvell ` 


704. Siemon, James Edward. Generic Limits in Marvell’s GARDEN, PLL, 8:3, Sum. 
1972, 261-272. The poem draws on the Epicurean tradition of Horace as well as the 
pastoral one of Virgil, and employs a rhetoric more forensic than literary. The speaker 
is not strictly a naif, and he ultimately withdraws from the pastoral point of view іп 
order to examine it. Structured on the, classical encomium, the poem has no generic 
limits, but explores the moral and formal possibilities of the pastoral genre. Marvell 
balances disparate moral and rhetorical postures to present an immeditely simple but 
ultimately complex and paradoxical view of nature and the pastoral pose.. —S.S. 


John Milton 

705. Wittreich, Joseph Anthony, Jr. Milton’s Areopagitica: Its Isocratic and Ironic 
Contexts, MiltonS, 4, 1972, 101-115. The links between Milton’s Areopagitica and 
Isocrates’s Areopagiticus are far more extensive and complex than is generally supposed. 
Milton equates the authors and their immediate audiences temporarily, in spite of their 
contrasts, then ironically inverts them. Eventually he equates himself with the Greek 
General ‘Assembly as a proponent of liberty, as opposed to Isocrates and the English 
Parliament, thus accentuating the incongruities and ironic implications of the situation. 
After Milton pleads for toleration, Һе inconsistently bans the books of "popery," a 

concession which disarms the Parliament even.as it exposes their ignorance and human 
irrationality in general. - d à . —T.A.S. 


706. Benjamin, Edwin B. Milton and Tacitus, MiltonS, 4, 1972, 117-140.: Like many 
writers of the 17th century, Milton was influenced by Tacitus but considered him less 
a source of lessons in tyranny than “a noble writer most opposed to tyranny.” Tacitus’s 
writings were useful to Milton in his anti-episcopal and anti-monarchical tracts attacking 
modern tyrannies for destroying the energy and spirit of the people. In his History of 
Britain Milton used Tacitus and gave some indication, by his manipulation of. sentence 
elements, that he was influenced by Tacitus’s style. . т 22 — TAS. 


707. Scher, Mark L. Milton's “Fallows Gray”: L'ALLEGRO 71, ES, 52:6, Dec. 1971, 
518-520. Milton probably had a ME connotation in mind as he described the color 
of the fallows as "gray" in L'Allegro (l. 71). In ME, gray, in addition to denoting a 
mixture of black and white, also meant a brownish color. This definition of gray 
survives in the name “Greyfriars,” whose robes were of a brownish hue. The paintings 
of Giotto di Bondone, Titian, Domenico Veneziano, and Giovanni Bellini, in which 
the Greyfriar's robes display a brownish tone, provide visual confirmation that “gray” 
once meant а brownish color. . қ —S.D. 


708. Riggs, William C. The Plant of Fame in LYCIDAS, MiltonS, 4, 1972, 151-161. 
Phoebus’s words, rather than being a half-disguised Christian consolation, introduce, 
through the metaphor of the plant of fame, the necessity of responding to death with 
living action. The deeds of а man “ingrafted in Christ" are the fruits by which God 
judges. Therefore, Phoebus’s speech anticipates the final resolution of the poem: the 
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very act of singing is both a consolation for death and a means of attaining gracc. 
—T.A.S. 


709. Kingsley, Lawrence W. Mythic Dialectic in the NATIVITY ODE, MiltonS, 4, 
1972, 163-176. In this work Milton concentrates on the "Incarnation," not the biblical 
story, as he conceives man's view of divinity emerging dialectically. The pagan deities, 
shorn of their power by the spreading light of Christianity, are transformed and absorbed 
into the Christhead. A new religion replaces the disorder and discord of paganism with _ 
the order and harmony of Christianity. By his contrapuntal treatment, Milton manages 
to justify his predilection for classical figures and to express coherently how the conflict 
of competing religions permits a synthesis. TAS, 


710. Grimm, Clyde L., Jr. Milton’s PARADISE LOST, II, 521-628, Expl, 31:2, Oct. 
1972, Item 8. Milton distinguishes (11.521-628) not four groups of Satan's cohorts 
but six, referring to the first two by the noun “part” (Il. 528 and 531), to the next three 
by the pronoun “others” (ll. 539, 546, and 557), and to the last by "part" again (1. 570). 
The number of groups may owe its origin to the fact, of which Milton was certainly 
well aware, that writers after Augustine commonly divided history into six or seven 
periods analogous to the six or seven days of Creation. —P.F.H. 


711. Landy, Marcia. Kinship and the Role of Women in PARADISE LOST, MiltonS, 
4, 1972, 3-18. Seen from the vantage point of "Woman's Liberation,” Milton was no 
misogynist, but a spokesman for the dominant masculine attitude of his period. In the 
myth of the Fall of Man he found an archetypal family: God the Father, Nature the 
Mother, and Adam and Eve their offspring. Their marriage, contrasted with the 
incestuous union of Satan with his daughter, Sin, is the vehicle for Milton’s pro- 
nouncements on woman. Eve learns that chaos comes when she violates the limitations 
of her sex. She eventually recognizes Adam’s superiority and adjusts to it, just as Adam 
takes the blame for not keeping her under control. --Т.А.5. 


712. Low, Anthony. Milton's God: Authority in PARADISE LOST, MiltonS, 4, 1972, 
19-38. Predisposed to dislike authority, modern readers often react unfavorably to 
Miltons God. Milton himself was opposed to arbitrary authority, but made a clear 
distinction between God's natural authority over men and the unnatural authority 
wielded by men over other men. Avoiding the sensuous, metaphorical language of 
Satan, Milton’s God in Paradise Lost speaks in a stern, logical manner devoid of 
humility. The loving aspect of His nature is transferred, first to His son, then to all 
that He creates. Adam and Eve begin as а part of this emanation, and after a temporary 
period of corruption are healed by it. —T.AS. 


713. Revard, Stella P. Milton's Gunpowder Poems and Satan’s Conspiracy, MiltonS, 
4, 1972, 63-77. The annual gunpowder sermons, which celebrated the thwarting of 
Guy Fawkes's plot, not only stimulated Milton's youthful poems, but also influenced his 
portrayal of God and Satan іп Paradise Lost. Just as the preachers spoke of an all- 
powerful God who could easily have stopped the conspirator's plans at any time, so 
also does Milton portray a God who, far from being actually threatened by Satan and 
his rebels, can laugh at their presumption. This stress on gunpowder as Satan's secret 
weapon, the derisive contempt God displays for Satan, and the impotence of the 
conspirators all echo Milton's early poems. —T.A.S. 


714, Revard, Stella P. Eve and the Doctrine of Responsibility in PARADISE LOST, 
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PMLA, 88:1, Jan. 1973, 69-78. Critics have argued that Adam is responsible for 
Eve’s fall in that he permitted her to go forth alone on that fatal morning. But this 
view may not be consistent with Milton's doctrine of individual responsibility. Neither 
God, Raphael, nor the Son imply that Adam should control his wife's actions absolutely. 
Eve's intellectual inferiority does not make her more susceptible to sin, for Milton 
has shown repeatedly that nothing in a creature's innate being predisposes him (о sin, 
and that it is not intellectual prowess which enables a creature to repulse sin, but love 
and allegiance: to God. Each creature is трое individually for his own obedience. 

—Р.С:р. 


715. ПЕТИ James В. The Pattern of Temptation in PARADISE REGAINED, 
MiltonS, 4, 1972, 177-193. Тһе second temptation in this work is given centrality in 
a number of ways, and the temptation in itself has a complex symmetry. Its nine sub- 
parts are so related that the first part balances the last; the second, the next to last; 
etc. Each episode is linked to the "matter of Israel,” and Satan's primary appeal to 
avarice structurally subsumes the ones to gluttony and vainglory. 4 BAS. 


716. Di Salvo, Jackie. “The Lord's Battells": SAMSON AGONISTES and the Puritan 
Revolution, MiltonS, 4, 1972, 39-62. In this work Milton sought to confirm the life 
pattern essentia] to the Puritan revolution; that is, a disciplined, active life following a 
providentially inspired vocation. Samson's “agon” was the struggle against self-doubt 
and the temptations of sloth, self-deception, and moral laziness in order to fulfill his 
ordained role as a revolutionary hero. Like the Puritan preachers, Milton was formulat- 
ing.a way for the New Model Army to conjoin faith with a military goal and discipline 
with a divinely inspired vocation, in order to enhance the myth of Cromwell's invinci- 
bility. The Lord's battles were fought both internally and on the battlefield, and 
Samson, was conceived as the model for their efforts. —T.A.S. 


717. Williamson, Marilyn L. A Reading of Milton’s TWENTY-THIRD SONNET, 
MiltonS, 4, 1972, 141-149. This work may best be interpreted, not as a reference to 
Milton’s personal circumstances, but as an attempt to reconcile Christian values with 
the human condition. Beginning with a stress on the visionary and tentative nature of 
the speaker’s thoughts, the poem moves from pagan ideas of physical salvation, to the 
Titual salvation of the Old Dispensation, and finally to the Christian position. This 
rising movement is set against a falling one based on the marriage theme. The pagan 
saint Alcestis is returned to her husband, but she pales in comparison with the bright 
vision of the speaker’s wife, which makes the husband’s separation from her, with no 
possibility of reunion short of Heaven, all the more agonizing. |^ —TL.ASS. 


718. Lieb, Michael. Milton and the Organicist Polemic, MiltonS, 4, 1972, 79-99. 
Тһе prevalent Reniassance tendency to think of the world as an organic body (organ- 
icism) is reflected in Milton's polemical writings. In his antiprelatical tracts, Milton 
supports the Puritan viewpoint that the body of the church, complete and whole: in 
itself, must not be unnaturally joined to the body politic, lest a monster result. The: 
tearing off of unnecessary ceremonies, trappings, and vestments grafted onto the body 
of the church by the state church would reveal the original, spirtually inspired form. 
The severing or amputation of political excrescences was, in Milton's view, an attempt 
to-regain health and wholeness rather than an attempt to destroy. —T.A.S. 


719. Stollman, Samuel S. MILTON'S RABBINICAL READINGS and Fletcher, 
MiltonS, 4, 1972, 195-215. 'The argument in H. F. Fletcher's work (second ed., 
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Gordian, 1967) that Milton knew and used the Buxtorf Rabbinical Bible is unacceptable, 
as it is based on Fletcher's mistranslations of the relevant passages. Moreover, if 
Milton actually referred to the primary works of rabbinical literature (which seems 
doubtful), its difficulties were such that he often misinterpreted his sources. — —T.A.S. 


СЕ: Item 662. 


John Redford 


720. Kay, Donald. WYT AND SCIENCE: A Report, Aevum, 45:3-4, May-Aug. 1971, 
338-339. Redford, master of the singing boys at St. Paul's Cathedral very likely 
wrote the play, Wyt And Science between 1530 and 1547, the date of his death. In 
the play, which parallels John Rastell’s Interlude of the Nature of the Four Elements 
the actors were also musicians. —]J.V.E. 


Shakespeare 
721. Kermode, Frank. Reading Shakespeare's Mind, NYRB, 9:6, Oct. 12, 1967, 14-17 
(rev.-art., Eleanor Prosser, Hamlet and Revenge, Stanford U., 1967). Prosser's critical 
principle is that if we understand what an ideal Elizabethan audience thought about 
revenge, we wil know what Shakespeare's intention was in Ham. Yet Shakespeare 
was too great an artist simply to fulfill his audience's expectations. Her idea that the 
ghost is a demon and that Hamlet's obedient revenge is damnable because revenge is 
opposed to the audience's Christian morality (and ours) is an approach that oversimpli- 
fies the play. The ghost is ambiguous, and Hamlet's puzzlement reflects this. The 
moral ambiguity of Ham., which is partly "about the relation between fictive and 
existential imperatives," is a source of its pleasure. ^—CST. 


722. Willson, Robert. First Scene-ing it through HAMLET, EngQ, 5:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 
1972, 17-22. A close reading of the first scene is an effective method of introducing 
this play to secondary school students. “Тһе change in Horatio's outlook does fore- 
shadow Hamlet's and . . . both changes are directly related to the Ghost's presence." 
Shakespeare prepares us for the tragedy's mysterious, questioning mood," arousing us 
“to the weightier questions of human existence and their impenetrability.” There are 
portents of psychic sickness, of threats from enemies with ancient grudges, and [of] 
the fall of princes." This scene also asserts “a martial attitude of both nobility and 
trust which serves as a contrast with the political machinations of the main plot and 
the skeptical ruminations of the hero." —D.J.M. 


723. Stone, William B. Criticism, Liberal and Left: An Exchange. Part I: Literature 
and Class Ideology: HENRY IV, PART ONE, CE, 33:8, May 1972, 891-900. The 
Marxist critic is interested in “underlying ideas” and is thus prone to “emphasize 
thematic interpretations.” Since he sees literature in terms of “class struggle” and the 
Hegelian-Marxian dialectic, he views Shakespeare’s histories as a reaction to and com- 
ment upon Shakespeare’s own era: the Lancastrian tetralogy shows the “breaking down 
and replacement of feudalism.” In 1 Н. IV the feudal order is represented by the 
rebels and by Henry IV. Falstaff is the force of the commoners, Hotspur the epitome 
of the feudal forces, and Hal a synthesis of both. Hotspur loves horses, a feudal 
symbol, while Falstaff is associated with the common footman. Percy's "inarticulate- 
ness and his bombast" represent aristocratic scorn of the language of Falstaff—the 
commoner's language. —E.F.H. 


724. Eastman, Richard M. Criticism, Liberal and Left: An Exchange. Part П: Politi- 
cal Values in HENRY IV, PART ONE: A Demonstration of Liberal Humanism, CE, 
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33:8, May 1972, 901-907. In contrast to Marxist literary criticism, the liberal humanist 
is eclectic, distrusting “peremptory stances.” He will recognize the political nature of 
Shakespeare's 1 Н. IV, but “аѕ he is open to literary values, he will take special delight 
in Hotspur's pyrotechnic poetry, the vignettes of public men in private tenderness, the 
gulling of Falstaff in the Gadshill caper and his protean recovery. The politics are 
simply what pulls together a good heroic comedy." Beyond a Marxist reading, the 
humanist finds the whole drama as "an analog of modern life"—something far beyond 
its political context. —E.F.H. 


725. Sacharoff, Mark. Suicide and Brutus’ Philosophy in JULIUS CAESAR, JHI, 
33:1, Jan.-Mar. 1972, 115-122. Some critics have seen a contradiction between Brutus's 
elaborate statement of suicide (V.i.100-107) and his later words and actions; but his 
reflections on suicide have produced yet another problem which has escaped the atten- 
tion of critics—it is mistaken to identify "that philosophy" as Stoicism. Three other 
philosophies might have been Shakespeare's source of Brutus's view: Plotinus's, the 
Neo-Stoicism of the Elizabethan period, and St. Augustine’s. The simplest explanation, 
that Shakespeare in attempting to portray Brutus in a favorable light made him into a 
quasi-Christian Platonist, is not fully satisfying. Several hypotheses are possible and 
perhaps desirable, for they are not mutually exclusive. Whether some or all variant 
hypotheses are accepted, it is evident that Brutus could not have meant Stoicism, and 
editors of the play should not transmit this belief. —QG.A.C. 


726. Ingram, Reginald W. Mixing with Metaphors Again, EngQ, 5:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 1972, 
23-28. Тһе mixed metaphors used by Othello and Macbeth in their distraction are 
not haphazard. "Shakespeare aims his words at one who sees and hears, not at one 
who only reads." His imagery is often made up of acted metaphors rather than simply 
spoken ones. "To catch the student's classroom attention and imagination" dramatic 
speeches should be visualized. "Let us try and see what the man does when he speaks, 
to whom he speaks, why he speaks, The metaphors are his, are an actor's, are an actor- 
playwright's before they are merely a writer's." —D.J.M. 


727. Bayley, John. The Shakespearean Freedom in Literature, EDH, 37, 1972, 1-16. 
Much of the richness and complexity of Shakespeare's plays results from his not having 
labored over the writing, as did Jonson or Webster. He created characters free from 
the limitations and rigid consistencies imposed by authors who begin with highly 
developed preconceptions. What Jonson saw as perverse misuse of historical sources 
was really the humanizing of characters, a freeing from intrusive authorial intentions. 
Macbeth, Hamlet, and Coriolanus exemplify this freedom. Meas. demonstrates its 
Opposite, since it insists on a pattern of meaning and symbolism that restricts the 
freedom of the characters. —S.S. 


728. Hillier, Richard L. The Bard in Paper, LJ, 89:2, Jan. 15, 1964, 193-198. The 
400th anniversary of Shakespeare's birth witnesses an explosion of paperback editions 
as well as a plethora of critical works. [This list compiles about 1,000 entries available 
in paper.] —EJ.C. 


СЕ: Item 648. 


Edmund Spenser 


729. Okerlund, Arlene N. Spenser's Wanton Maidens: Reader Psychology and the 
Bower of Bliss, PMLA, 88:1, Jan. 1973, 61-68. In creating an evil Bower which is 
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more appealing than its good counterpart, Spenser shapes his poetics to expose the 
reader's own status regarding the virtue of temperance. The first 11 cantos of Faerle 
Queene presumably provide an education in temperate behavior, but the beauty of the 
Bower suddenly reveals that the reader prefers the seductive attractions of the maidens 
and the raptures of Acrasia’s bed of roses to the moderation of Alma’s House of 
Temperance. Spenser shows how easily the reader can be seduced by the beauties of 
earthly bliss even though he knows the consequences of such actions. The reader finds 
that knowledge of evil and preference for abstract virtue offer no protection against 
temptation, —P.G.D. 


СЕ; Item 662. 


Vil. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Jane Austen . 


730. Lauber, John. SANDITON: The Kingdom of Folly, SNovel, 4:3, Fall 1972, 353- 
363. Although the main lines of development of Austen's last, unfinished novel 
cannot be established, the work creates a new environment for her fiction and a clear 
attitude toward it. Mr. Parker, the promoter of the new seaside resort, his sisters Diana 
and Susan, and the apparent villain Sir Edward Denham are all fools of one type. ТНеу 
are Enthusiasts, raving over a setting, Romantic literature, or sex. Their new town is 
the kingdom of folly, criticized by a fundamentally conservative novelist for its modern 
fads and its neglect of the solid security of the life of the landed gentry, as represented 
by the Heywood's inland home and the house Parker has left behind him. —W.H.M. 


John Cleland 


731. Copeland, Edward W. CLARISSA and FANNY HILL: Sisters іп Distress, 
SNovel, 4:3, Fall 1972, 343-352. Cleland's work, which is deliberately anti-Pamela, 
shares several conventions with Richardson's Clarissa and develops a similar moral 
philosophy and self-contained world. Both novels describe sensual passion as virtuous. 
Both also develop sentimental fantasies with almost meaningless adjectives and clichés 
rather than metaphors to focus attention on the exclusive world of eroticism; in this 
attempt Cleland is the more successful. TONER М. 


Daniel Defóe 


732. Kestner, Joseph A., III. Defoe and Madame De La Fayette: ROXANA and LA 
PRINCESSE DE MONTPENSIER, PLL, 8:3, Sum. 1972, 297-301. The masquerade in 
Defoe’s work is parallel to or adapted from an almost identical scene in De La Fayette’s, 
which was translated into English in 1666 and known to Defoe. The balls are crucial 
points in each novel’s plot development and characterization, and allow exploitation of 
costume, the dance situation, and mistaken identity. The scene in Defoe demonstrates 
Roxana's.rise at the Court, the bestowing of the name "Roxana," and the later years as 
Charles's mistress. й —8.5, 


John Dryden 
733. Middleton, Anne. The Modern Art of Fortifying: PALAMON AND ARCITE 
ав Epicurean Epic, ChauR, 3:2, 1968, 124-143. Dryden's assumption that thé epic is 
a dramatized speaking picture alters Chaucer's construction of scenes, his implied 
relationship “ая narrator to the heroes and his audience, his concept of the 
classical divinities, and ultimately the "moralitee" of the conclusion of the Knight's 
Tale. Dryden's poem demonstrates that by altering “how” a poem means, a translator 
invariably changes “what” it means. The central ethical conflict Dryden saw in the 
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story was between military comradeship and courtly love, the basic ingredients of a 17th- 
century heroic play. Heroic character rather than historical argument was the most 
important element of the epic. —EJ.C. 


Oliver Goldsmith 
734. Bozzoli, Adriano. Manzonl E Goldsmith, Aevum, 45:1-2, Jan.-Apr. 1971, 46-56. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield should be included among other English works influenc- 
ing Manzoni's I Promessi Sposi. The suffering of the poor and the judgment upon 
them are themes in Chap. 8 of Manzoni's work and Chap. 29 of Goldsmith's. Both 
authors give Providence an important role in human affairs. Father Cristoforo and 
the pastor Primrose have similarly vehement reactions to the evil manifest in Manzoni's 
don Rodrigo and Goldsmith's Mr. Thornbill, Also both men of the cloth are guides 
to people in similar circumstances. Another parallel may be seen between Gertrude on 
the one hand and Lady Blarney and Miss Skeggs on the other—all instruments of 
corruption. (In Italian) —J.V.E. 


James Macpherson 
735. Cooke, Catherine, La Traduzione Cesarottiana Delle Poesie di OSSIAN, Aevum, 
45:3-4, May-Aug. 1971, 340-357. Before Macpherson published the first fragments 
of this work (1760), the Ossianic legends had existed as an oral tradition in Scotland 
and Ireland. Macpherson's editor Hugh Blair indicated in the preface the epic charac- 
ter of the works to which the fragments belonged, and Macpherson published the 
"Ancient Epic Poems," Fingal (1762) and Temora (1763). Several editions including 
essays by Macpherson and by Blair appeared before Macpherson's death (1796) by 
which time suspicions about the authenticity of the poems had become open attacks on 
Macpherson's integrity. In 1805 the Highland Society of Scotland claimed that the 
poems were very free elaborations of the Gaelic legends rather than translations. 
Ossian succeeded because the poems satisfied the Enlightenment's liking for nature 
and feelings. The first integral translation to appear on the continent was Melchiorre 
Cesarotti's (1730-1804) Italian one. The poems were a fundamental text of Italian pre- 
romanticism and a weapon used by Romantics against Classicists, Cesarotti conveys 
the spirit of Macpherson's poems rather than giving a literal translation, although he 
chooses a meter that he hopes will preserve the rhythmic qualities of the original. The 
hendecasyllable that he perfected in his translations remained the basic meter of 
Italian pre-romanticism until Leopardi. (In Italian) —J.V.E. 


Alexander Pope 


736. Priestley, F. E. L. “Order, Union, Full Consent of Things!” UTQ, 42:1, Fall 
1972, 1-13. In the Essay on Man, Pope does not strictly subscribe to the Great Chain 
of Being idea; he refers to it interchangeably with the Great Scale of Being. The Great 
Chain presupposes a strict hierarchical order, ontological in theory, governed by an 
"abstract First Cause." Pope's poem, "an assertion of divine Providence," continually 
emphasizes the idea of a generous, loving God. Pope argues the existence of a Supreme 
Being through reference to order, seeing order, like others in the 18th century, as 
evidence of a benevolent creator at work. The poem is a tentative exploration of the 
mysteries of order that analogy helps us to understand: patterns and structures 
observed in man and society are a posteriori proofs of a greater pattern. Order and 
variety are not irreconcilables, though narrow philosophies may make them seem so; 
the ultimate system, Pope, is sure, harmonizes all to produce a benevolent, dynamic 
cosmos, —V.M.N, 


Cf: Item 740. 
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. Samuel Richardson 
737. Carroll, ы; Lovelace as Tragic Hero, UTQ, 42:1, Fall. 1972, 14-25. Although 


Richardson claimed to have made Lovelace as wicked as possible, he Я ЕНЕСІ 
him with а complex and іп some ways admirable character. Clarissa is drawn to him іп 
part because of his virtues, such as courage and energy, and his past is clearly quite 
impressive. He views seduction as an epic undertaking ʻand sees himself as a Miltonic 
Satan, engaged in.a.grand but impossible- һа е. against divine authority.. Loyelace’s 
situation is Faustian—his possession of the heroine is a fulfillment of his dreams, but 
at the.price of his soul. His rape of her is the “moment of peripeteia," for he realizes 
he. has been trapped by his own. compulsive ego. Не can never truly possess and is 
compelled to.search eternally. Clarissa's death arouses fear that the best cannot exist 
in this world; .Lovelace.stirs us -to. pity because his powers, as well as his pride, were 
potentially so great. - 2. —V.M.N. 


738. Wilson, Stuart. Richardson’s PAMELA: Ап Interpretation, PMLA, 88:1, Jan. 
1973, 79-91. The heroine of the. novel is neither a meretricious young hussy nor a 
paragon of virtue, but a complex personality who moves from a naive adolescence to 
a composed maturity. The conflict between her devotion; to moral principle and her 
growing affection for Mr. B., which develops in the first section of the novel, brings a 
near-psychic collapse in the ‘second. The imagery and symbolism show the nature of 
her torments, her growing awareness of a love that combines eros and agape, and her 
need for the reconciliation which is completed after her return to Bedfordshire. The 
formal symmetry of the novel evolves from the narrative process within which she is 


tested and proved capable of an honest love and a tranquil marriage. —P.G.D. 
Cf.: Item 731. 
à і Tobias Smollett 
C£: Item 647. 
` Jonathan Swift 


739. Vieth, David M. FIAT LUX: Logos versus Chaos in Swift's A DESCRIPTION 
OF MORNING, PLL, 8:3, Sum. 1972, 302-307. The poem is a parody of the divine 
fiat, "Let there be light," which imposed logos on chaos. Swift uses a mock-pastoral 
dawn to depict an ironic physical and moral chaos hastily being ordered. Traditional 
pastoral devices are carefully mimicked as each of the domestic scenes shows flaws 
within apparent order: discordant sounds parody traditional bird songs, and the scenes 
of chambermaid and master recall pastoral deities. Within the catalogued disorders, 
however, lies the unifying order of Swift’s moral, social, and literary satire. --5.5. 


Lewis Theobald 


740. Scary, Peter. Language versus Design in Drama: A Background to the Pope- 
Theobald Controversy, UTQ, 42:1, Fall 1972, 40-63. It was not simply professional 
pique which made Pope lampoon Theobald i in The Dunciad (1728). Pope’s Shakespear 
(1725) and Theobald’s Shakespeare Restored (1726) reflect a critical controversy over 
approaches to Shakespeare which derives largely from a disagreement between Dryden 
and Rymer on whether language or structure is of paramount.importance in dramatic 
art. Although Dryden criticized Shakespeare for violating neo-Aristotelian principles, 
he upheld the value of language as a successful creator of dramatic illusion. Rymer, 
whom Pope greatly admired, was deeply concerned about the moral purpose of tragedy 
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and stressed the importance of "fable" as a means to this end. Dryden's defense of 
figurative language, as expressed in Heads of An Answer to Rymer (1711), impressed 
Theobald, whose abilities as an editor derive largely from his sensitivity to language. 
While Pope, because of his concern with overall design, remained indecisive about 
Shakespeare's worth as a playwright, Theobald was prepared to forget the rules of 
Aristotle. and Rymer and to concentrate on illuminating the text and language of the 
plays. . 4 . . f =V. M. N. 


Wiliam Wycherley 
741. Matlack, Cynthia. Parody and Burlesque of Heroic Ideals in Wscherley's Com- 
edies: A Critical Reinterpretation of Contemporary Evidence, PLL, 8:3, Sum. 1972, 
273-286. Exploiting the controversy over using comic and heroic elements in the 
same play, Wycherley employed heroic characters and ideals in the secondary plots 
of his comedies to explore their effectiveness in society, through a continually changing 
experimental juxtaposition of opposing codes of behavior and disparate values. Wycher- 
ley’s parodies capitalized on the widespread audience disregard for heroic values 
evidenced in contemporary sources, often ridiculing heroic dramas by using the same 
actors for mock-heroic roles as were used in heroic plays. Wycherley's use of comic 
and heroic elements from Love in a Wood to his later comedies suggests that the play- 
wright was experimenting with various dramatic uses of the heroic ideal within 
comedies rejecting that ideal. і —S.S. 


ҮШ. ROMANTIC 
William Blake » 

742. Rawson, Wyatt. William Blake—Psychic, Visionary and Prophet, Light, 90:3483, 
Win. 1970, 188-194. Blake's psychic experiences (as opposed to his ballucinatory 
visions) have never been properly studied, although they seem to have been the "main- 
spring" of his life and work. Most overwhelming to him was seeing the departure at 
death of his favorite brother's soul, after which he apparently left his own body to 
discover certain metaphysical truths: that man's nature is creative, that all religions are 
one, and that human existence consists of opposites, such as innocence and experience. 
After another out-of-the-body experience and after establishing contact with discarnate 
spirits, he gained a new humility that influenced his illustration of Job and enabled 
him to live in serenity and peace. .. . —J.M.B. 


. ‘Lord Byron 
Cf.:. Items 749 and 885. 


John Keats | 
743. Kestner, Joseph А., III. Keats: The Solace of Space, ШО, 35:1, Nov. 1972, 59- 
64. In Ode to a Nightingale and Ode on a Grecian Urn Keats sought that “fellowship 
divine" in which beauty and truth are one. The Nightingale brought him despair 
because music is the image of the passage of time, of impermanence. The Grecian 
Urn, however, consoled him with its image of timeless, sculptured spatiality enfolding 
surrounding objects and overcoming distance. —C.M.R. 


Sir Walter Scott 
744. Speaight, Robert. Sir Walter Scott, EDH, 37, 1972, 108-121. Scott must not be 
seen as а 19th-century Romantic, but as an 18th-century gentleman, antiquarian, and 
Tory, horrified at Jacobins, and too knowledgeable to avoid prolixity. Scott was a 
writer of sense rather than of genius. —S.S. 
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Percy Bysshe Shelley 
745, Viswanathan, S. Antiphona] Patterns in Shelleys ODE TO THE WEST WIND, 
PLL, 8:3, Sum. 1972, 307-311. Probably because of an unconsciously assimilated 
influence from Shelley's stay іп ltaly, the poem contains striking similarities іп 
structure, motif, tone, and movement to certain liturgical antiphons, particularly the 
poetically conceived Greater and Monastic O's. The poem employs a binary form 
similar to that of the antiphon, being divided into an invocation and an appeal like 
those of the hymn, and the repeated “О” and reiterated “о” vowel echo the antiphon. 
The poem parallels the antiphon's alternated melancholia and joy, its emphasis on 
divine power, and the suggestion of death and rebirth, although the antiphonies do not 
have a set of personal symbols corresponding to those of the poem. —S.S. 


William Wordsworth 

746. Moorman, Mary. William and Dorothy Wordsworth, EDH, 37, 1972, 75-94. 
Critics like Lord Kenneth Clark (Civilization, BBC, 1969) are wrong to think that a 
decline or change in the quality of Wordsworth's poetry resulted from a desperate 
marriage doomed by а morbid passion for Dorothy. In reality William's relationship 
with Dorothy was not necessarily abnormal or damaging. Dorothy's health and spirits 
improved after the marriage, and the lack of subsequent friction or jealousy belies any 
notion of an erotic relationship. Wordsworth's poetic output after the marriage argues 
against any decline of quality attributable to personal problems with either woman. 

--5.5. 


General 


747. Inglis-Jones, Elisabeth. A Pembrokeshire County Family in the Eighteenth 
Century (Part 3), NLWJ, 17:4, Win. 1972, 321-342. The John Allen family of Cres- 
selly was also acquainted with the following: Tom Moore, the poet; Henry Hallam, 
the historian; Caroline Norton, and the Countess Guiccioli. [For Parts 1 & 2, see 
NLWJ, 17:2&3, Win & Sum. 1971 & 1972 (AES, 16:7, Apr. 1973, 2263 & 2264).] 

—P.G.D. 


IX. VICTORIAN 


William Harrison Ainsworth 
748. Ligocki, Llewellyn. Ainsworth's Tudor Novels: History as Theme, SNovel, 4:3, 
Fall 1972, 364-377. Ainsworth treats history as a subject through which he can com- 
ment on man's lot in life. He rejects the Victorian belief in progress by showing that 
change is only random as he ranges through mid-Tudor history in The Tower of 
London (1840), Windsor Castle (1842-43), The Constable of the Tower (1861), Car- 
dinal Pole (1863), Tower Hill (1871), and Тһе Fall of Somerset (1877). In a world of 
constant intrigue in which goodness does not mean success, and politics are savage, 
Ainsworth repeats character types (with individual variations) to show that only vanity 
is constant, communication is uncertain, and morals are perplexing for Everyman. The 
few best men are those who strive to be generous, tolerant, and disinterested. —W.H.M. 


The Brontés 
749. Gerin, Winifred. Byron's Influence on the Brontés, EDH, 37, 1972, 47-62. 
Byron’s influence is present in the watercolors of 1833, the early Angria, Emily's 
diary papers, Wuthering Heights, and Jane Eyre, among other works. Typical Byronic 
themes of death, the fatality of love, and courageous individualism are common to much 
of the Brontés’ work. Anne was the least Byronic, Branwell never transformed those 
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influences into art, and the Gondal poetry is very derivative; but Emily and Charlotte 
used Byron's characters and stances with great artistry and success in their finest 
works. 66: 


Robert Browning 
750. Shaffer, Elinor. Browning's St. John: The Casuistry of the Higher Criticism, VS, 
16:2, Dec. 1972, 205-221. Rather than being simply antagonistic to the higher criticism, 
Browning employs its methods and reaches its conclusion: that historical evidence 
is untrustworthy. А Death in the Desert derives not only from D. F. Strauss but from 
J. E. Renan's considerably harsher treatment of St. John. In his crude form of the 
higher criticism Renan exaggerates important features of the approach, and he stresses, 
as does Browning, the psychological analysis more than the mythological. Browning's 
poem recapitulates the problem of textual authority, its own fictitious provenance 
being equivocal. Browning's point is that personal, oracular witness matters less than 
the progressive revelation, to the community at large, of spiritual experience. His 
dying John, having lost faith in the facts of history, has gained a broader faith in the 


doctrines which those facts, when known, inspired. —LJ.D. 
The Brownings 

Cf.: Item 641. 
Samuel Butler 


751. Dupee, Е. W. Butle?s Way, NYRB, 9:3, Aug. 24, 1967, 26-31. The Way of All 
Flesh demonstrates the interdependency of Butler the man and Butler the novelist. 
Butler's family heritage left him with a contradictory desire for and disgust with 
authority and sex; at the same time he both sought and feared public acclaim. These 
contradictions are reflected in the novel and in its sporadic composition and belated 
appearance (1903, a year after Butler's death). Although its dissection of family and 
social hypocrisy no longer shocks, the novel is still significant in its structure and its 
devastating satire of manners. Butler helps to found the modern anti-hero (exemplified 
by Ernest Pontifex, and by Butler himself) and the tradition of "ironic iconoclasm." 

—4A.H.G. 


Thomas Carlyle 
СІ: Item 755. 


Lewis Carroll 

752. Kincaid, James R. Alice's Invasion of Wonderland, PMLA, 88:1, Jan. 1973, 
92-99. By rejecting Wonderland and the world behind the Looking-Glass, Alice rejects 
the horrifying chaos of meaninglessness as well as the liberating chaos of comedy. 
The tone of the books is ambivalent; insofar as Alice takes revenge on adult silliness 
and defeats the anarchy of the subconscious, she is supported. But she is not supported 
in being an insensitive child who rudely attacks the gentle and the kindly or who is 
corrupted by her obsession with nothingness, predation, and death. Тһе hostility of 
the books has been noted, but that the malice is often directed at Alice has been 
missed. It is this tonal ambivalence that makes these books so baffling and complex. 

—P.G.D. 


Charles Dickens 


753. Adamowski, Thomas H. Dombey and Son and Sutpen and Son, SNovel, 4:3, 
Fall 1972, 378-389. Dombey and Son and Absalom, Absalom! develop the same theme 
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in much the same way, Dombey, Sr., and Thomas Sutpen sacrifice their wives and 
children to a time which is not the present—to the future or the past. They deny the 
need to recognize their wives as individuals or to share their inner selves with their 
children. The result is that their wives are driven to self-assertion and revenge, and in 
the failure of their grand designs, Dombey and Sutpen are humiliated into accepting 
comfort from their despised daughters. Both expose the danger of extreme individual- 
ism in society, the autonomy of self, which dooms them and their families. —W.H.M. 


754. Barnard, Robert. The Imagery of LITTLE DORRIT, ES, 52:6, Dec. 1971, 
520-532. Although the plot detracts from its unity, the novel’s symbolism, imagery, 
characterization, and theme form an integrated whole to present a bleak view of the 
world as corrupt, chaotic, and lacking in justice and vitality. Mechanical imagery in 
describing the characters suggests that man lacks creativity, spontaneity, and free will. 
References to tribalism, feudalism, and to the worship of idols and false gods suggests 
the world is а savage place where men blindly follow forms and rituals without ques- 
tioning the purpose or logic underlying their actions. That the balances which these 
characters seek are always false is another indication of the inverted world in which 
they live. In contrast with this chaotic, diseased, mechanized society, Flora—the one 
character with a healthy sexuality—piays a major role in one's interpretation of this 
novel, —S.D. 


755. Goldberg, Michael. From Bentham to Carlyle: Dickens’ Political Development, 
JHI, 33:1, Jan.-Mar. 1972, 61-76. Dickens’s novels contain a radical vision of Victorian 
society, but he remains a politically enigmatic figure. One change in his development 
that affected the style and content of his later fiction is his shift in political allegiance 
from Bentham’s teachings to Carlyle’s. Carlyle’s influence began soon after he and 
Dickens met in 1840; and Carlyle remained a hero to Dickens. Dickens gained from 
Carlyle a vision of Victorian society far more radical and pessimistic than anything he 
had entertained as a young novelist attacking social abuses. Dickens’s mature fiction 
contains a social vision approaching that of his “critic laureate.” —G.AC. 


C. M. Doughty 


756. Bevis, Richard. Spiritual Geology: C. M. Doughty and the Land of the Arabs, 
VS, 16:2, Dec. 1972, 163-181. Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta were not prompted 
by Christian or academic interests but were a function of an exceptional sensitivity to 
topography. Long immersed in Charles Lyell's new uniformitarian geology, and a 
pious and idealistic man, he sought God in inanimate nature, especially in Arabia's 
notably barren terrain where geological structure was discernible. The struggle between 
man and hostile nature was for him a purifying wrestling with divinity. Underlying 
this was Doughty's religious and ascetic primitivism, his search for racial, national, and 
linguistic origins. Believing that British civilization was linked with Rome's, and 
convinced that it was moribund, he devoted his life to becoming its Virgil. —L.J.D. 


Arthur Conan Doyle 
757. Shulman, David. The Origin of the Dancing Men, BakSJ, 23:1, Mar. 1973, 19-21. 
Doyle considered his Dancing Men cipher to be original, and he regarded any "sources" 
as pure coincidence. There are, however, a number of very close parallels to the cipher- 
system, including British and American handbooks of military signals. —T.W.R. 


758. Redmond, D. A. The Smoke of the Devil’s Foot, BakSJ, 23:1, Mar. 1973, 44-45, 
47. Though we cannot identify the devil’s foot (from the Holmes story of the same 
name) with certainty, it could have been one of a number of potent hallucinogens from 
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plant sources. It can be demonstrated that inhalation of such a burning drug could 
produce the terrible effects Doyle describes. ` —T.W.R. 


759. Rossi, John P. The Characters in the SECOND STAIN, BakSJ, 23:1, Mar. 1973, 
4-5. The characters Lord Bellinger and Trelawney Hope in this story can be identified 
with Gladstone and Lord Roseberry; the adventure thus must have occurred between 
January and July 1886, during the third Gladstone government. —T.W.R. 


760. Blau, Peter. Greetings from Apollo, BakSJ, 23:1, Mar. 1973, 48. Several moon 
features have been named for literary characters, including Sherlock Crater, which was 
named, on the Apollo 17 mission, for Doyle’s detective. -—T.W.R. 


761. Sanders-Clark, Robin. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle: A Portrait, Psy, 4:2, Dec. 1972, 
48-55. Doyle first showed interest in psychic phenomena as a student, when he left 
Catholicism to become an agnostic and joined the Society for Psychical Research. His 
development to convinced spiritualist is reflected in his novel, The Laud of Mist. As 
an unpatronized young medical doctor, he decided to become a psychical researcher and 
a writer, after the manner of Poe's detective fiction. The dominating aspects of his 
character were a vivid imagination and a cold analytical attitude. While disclaiming 
psychic powers, he made accurate predictions and did some successful detective work. 
Behind his investigation of mediumship was his desire to prove to himself the fact of 
immortality. He spent much of his later life lecturing and publishing in support of his 
spiritual beliefs. —J.M.B. 


762. Bensky, Jerold M. “Sigerson”—-What is in а Name? BakSJ, 23:1, Mar. 1973, 
28-31. The alias assumed by Holmes (see the Empty House) during the "hiatus" 
(1891-1894) was Sigerson: a simple substitution of vowels for vowels and consonants 
for consonants reveals a code name, Tohistup, which can be made to yield four 
different, yet appropriate, messages. These include the fact that Holmes was still alive, 
that he was requesting money from his brother Mycroft, and that he would be in a 
particular locale (e.g., Montenegro or Tibet) to receive the funds. —T.W.R. 


763. Blackburn, Julian. A Note on Sherlock Holmes and Darionctivity, BakSJ, 23:1, 
Mar. 1973, 32-33. Holmes the scientist, experimenting at the laboratory in Montpellier 
in 1893-1894 (see the Empty House) was actually responsible for the discovery of 
induced and natural radioactivity—discoveries which have been falsely attributed to 
Becquerel and the Curies. —T.W.R. 


764. Dudley, W. E. Dr. Watson’s Triple Play, BakSJ, 23:1, Mar. 1973, 22-27. Three 
Doyle stories share a number of details—Red-Headed League, Stockbroker’s Clerk, 
and Three Garridebs. 'The latter two are Watson's forged additions to the canon— 
obvious imitations of the original and genuine Red-Headed League. Each of the 
tales has ап American background. Other parellel details include the tasks set for 
the dupe, furnishings of the "office," and appearance of the criminals. —T.W.R. 


765. Kennedy, Bruce. Blind Man's Bluff, BakSJ, 23:1, Mar. 1973, 46-47. Details 
in the Holmes stories (including some of the discrepancies) may be attributed to the 
fact that Watson was terribly near-sighted and either could not afford or did not want 
spectacles. He was unaware, for instance, that there were 17 steps leading to the 
Baker Street rooms simply because he could not see them. His own wife's "mistake" 
in calling him James rather than John was due to his inadequate proofreading of his 
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accounts of Holmes's exploits. The same debility accounts for his bad running (in 
Charles Augustus Milverton) and driving (in His Last Bow). —T[.W.R. 


766. Lellenberg, Jon J. А Novel Treatise, BakSJ, 23:1, Mar. 1973, 6-10. Watson 
claims that the only case he brought to Holmes's attention was the Engineer's Thumb. 
However, he also was responsible for the Naval Treaty. He does not claim the latter 
since in fact Holmes had been aware of the events chronicled in that tale for some 
weeks, having been informed of them by his brother Mycroft. —T.W.R. 


767. Linsenmeyer, John. The Spurious Squires, BakSJ, 23:1, Mar. 1973, 11-17. In 
the Greek Interpreter Holmes claims that his ancestors were country squires. Ап 
examination of the Doyle stories demonstrates the patent falsehood of this pathetic 
claim, since in his attitude toward money, in his pretentious name (and that of his 
brother Mycroft), in his attitude toward titles, and in a number of other particulars 
he betrays his lower-class origins. —T.W.R. 


768. Page, Andrew. Sherlock Holmes—Locke's Disciple, BakSJ, 23:1, Mar. 1973, 36- 
43. Most of Holmes's theories and practices involved with the art of detection are 
stated in Locke's Essay Concerning Human Understanding. The close parallels make 
it evident that the detective was a devoted student of this philosophical treatise. 
—T.W.R. 


769. Williams, Lucy Chase. My Good Name, BakSJ, 23:1, Mar. 1973, 18. [This is a 
pastiche in which Holmes reproves Watson for letting Dr. Doyle, his literary agent, 
make money at his expense.] —I.W.R. 


Р Rider Haggard 
770. Hinz, Evelyn J. Rider Haggard’s SHE: An Archetypal “History of Adventure," 
SNovel, 4:3, Fall 1972, 416-431. Despite the subtitle A History of Adventure, this 
novel contrasts the conventional clichés of adventure fiction with an archetypal voyage 
into the origins of history. As the modern hero journeys into the African center of 
silence to avenge the murder of his ancient Greek ancestor, he discovers that progress 
is really decline, and linear time the loss of cosmic perspective. Тһе stages of his 
journey closely parallel Joseph Campbell’s monomythic pattern of the “adventure of 
the hero" (The Hero with a Thousand Faces [Princeton U., 1968]. Thus Haggard's 
"heart of darkness" is mythological and so positive. For that reason it fascinated 
Conrad and Lawrence. —W.H.M. 


Thomas Hardy 
771. Henry, Nat. Hardys THE CONVERGENCE OF THE TWAIN, 13-33, Expl, 
31:1, Sept. 1972, Item 4. David S. Thatcher's follow-up (Expl, 29:4, Dec. 1970, 34) of 
Paul N. Siegel's reading of Hardy's The Convergence of the Twain (Expl 11, Nov. 
1952, 13) ends with an interpretation of Stanza 8 contradicted by a reading of that 
stanza against Stanzas 9 and 10. Thatcher places himself, as reader, between the Ice- 
berg and the "Titanic" and takes "grew" to mean a waxing in the perspective of the 
retinal image, as the distances of those two objects from the observer at point of impact 
shorten. Actually, the stanzaic context indicates that "grew" means gestation of "Titanic" 
and Iceberg, the ship still "growing" in construction and the Iceberg still "growing" in 
the matrix of the glacier. —P.F.H. 
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772. Hall, William F. Hawthorne, Shakespeare and Tess: Hardy's Use of Allusion and 
Reference, ES, 52:6, Dec. 1971, 533-542. In Tess of the D'Urbervilles, Hardy employs 
allusion in three ways: to suggest clear parallels between the source of the allusion and 
the present circumstances, to suggest thoughts and impressions in the characters’ minds, 
and to function as a “patterning device" through which succeeding references gain 
significance. The allusions to Ham. and The Scarlet Letter in Phase V of Tess, as well 
as those to The House of the Seven Gables in Phase IV, function in the third mode. 
The allusions to Ham. clarify the unconscious mental state and motivation of Angel 
toward Tess that parallels that of Hamlet toward Ophelia. Also the allusions to 
Тһе Scarlet Letter reveal those aspects of Angel's psychological state that are similar 
to those of Dimmesdale. The resemblances between Angel and Clifford suggested by 
allusions to Тһе House illuminate Hardy's view of the effects of society upon the 
individual. —S.D. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 

773. Sundell, M. G. Thackeray Criticism: Its Fortunes and Misfortunes, SNovel, 4:3, 
Fall 1972, 513-521 (rev.-art. James H. Wheatley, Patterns in Thackeray’s Fiction, 
M.LT., 1969; and Juliet McMaster, Thackeray: The Major Novels, U. of Toronto, 
1971). Vanity Fair has obscured the real worth of Thackeray’s later novels, so that 
cheap editions are seldom available, and even these astute critics have nothing to say 
about Philip and The Virginians. Both are also less original on Vanity Fair than on 
the later novels. Wheatley discusses them as “a vision of man’s progress from role- 
playing to identity." McMaster stresses the consummate artist as ironist in sometimes 
dubious interpretations, as of Henry Esmond, and sometimes in a “model of literary 
criticism” as in her view of The Newcomes as an exposure of Victorian respectability. 

—W.H.M. 


Anthony Trollope 
774. Hennedy, Hugh L. Love and Famine, Family and Country in Trollopes CASTLE 
RICHMOND, Rire, 7:4, Win. 1972, 48-66. Although Castle Richmond has enjoyed 
less popularity and critical attention than Trollope's other novels, it has much to offer 
readers who are interested in the form of the novel and/or in Ireland. Trollope’s 
handling of structure, manipulation of interwoven double plots, development of the 
theme that finding the truth is difficult, and characterization are achievements of a 
sophisticated novelist. His portrayal of Irish history, peasantry, and customs is skilled 
and authentic. —M.T. 


Oscar Wilde 
Cf.: Item 645. 


General 
775. Petuchowski, Elizabeth. Mr. Punch and Daniel O'Connell, Eire, 7:4, Win. 1972, 
12-31. An examination of issues of Punch from 1841-1882 provides an index to English 
attitudes toward the Irish, for that periodical succeeded because it reflected opinions 
held by the majority of its readers. The attitudes toward Ireland are not as hostile as 
might be expected; many cartoons, articles, and editorial comments indicate under- 
standing of a difficult situation, sympathy for victims of the famine, impatience regard- 
ing Repeal, appreciation for O'Connell, and a polite optimism qualified by small hope 
for any lasting reconciliation. —M.T. 
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776. Walker, R. B. Religious Changes in Cheshire, 1750-1850, JEcH, 17, 1966, 79-94. 
The Industrial Revolution affected population growth and religion in agricultural 
Cheshire. Poor livings, worldly and easy-going clergy, pluralism and non-residence, low 
attendance at services, and lack of religious instruction characterized. 18th-century 
church life there. In Silas Marner and Adam Bede George Eliot depicts the non- 
participation in worship of household servants and farm laborers. But in 1801-1851, 
when the population doubled, chapels and Sunday Schools were built by entrepreneurs 
in the factory villages; and the Church of England under Bishop Sumner grew. remark- 
ably in buildings and vitality. Other denominations also gained strength, especially 
in the new towns: the Roman Church from Irish immigrants; Unitarianism, concen- 
trated in northeastern Cheshire; and Congregationalism and Methodism, sparked by 
evangelical fervor. Ву. 1851 non-Anglicans were as important in the religious life of 
Cheshire as Anglicans, —R.P.S. 


X. MODERN 


Anthony Burgess 
777. Brophy, Elizabeth. А CLOCKWORK ORANGE: English and Nadsat, NCLit, 
2:2, Mar. 1972, 4-6. Nadsat, the slang spoken in this work, is "basically transliterated 
Russian." If we read the title as Nadsat—Klok-vor Or-ahngel—it becomes Ragthief 
or Angel. This interpretation of the title, as well as the identification between the Alex 
and Alexander characters, reflects the theme of the book—"the question of man's essen- 
tial nature" and man's capacity for good and evil. zr M.D. 


778. Burgess, Anthony. What's All This Fuss About Libraries? LJ, 93:6, Mar. 15, 
1968, 1114-1115. [The article offers an insight into the novelist's running battle with 
libraries and librarians. After many occasions of insults he has vowed to stay out 
of libraries altogether.] (Illustrated) —EJ.C. 


2 joseph Conrad 


779, Pinsker, Sanford. THE END OF THE TETHER: Joseph Conrad's Death of a 
Saflsman, Conrad, 3:2, 1971-72, 74-76. Conrad talked about Youth, Heart of Darkness, 
and The End of the Tether, as “ “Һе three ages of man, ” yet Whalley's blindness in 
the last story does not "bring this cycle of Oedipal understanding full circle." He "trades 
a physical blindness for a moral one" and dies full of illusion. Whalley and Arthur 
Miller's Willi Loman are similar in their whining about the death of personal favors 
that benefited them in business. They "destroy themselves in a last ditch effort to make 
their dreams ring true" and leave money for their children. —J.W.H. 


780. Montag, George E. Marlow Tells the Truth: The Nature of Evil in HEART OF 
DARENESS, Conrad, 3:2, 1971-72, 93-97. Marlow does not lie at the end of this 
work; he conveys the truth he feels about Kurtz's Intended: he perceives in her "the 
horror that Kurtz glimpsed before his death." She remains ignorant of the truth and a 
part of the darkness. An "embodiment of the European society condemned throughout 
the novel," she is evil and “Kurtz’s destroyer.” Though Kurtz is evil, he is above the 
Europeans who do not move from a moral dead center and are too indecisive to be 
allowed in the underworld. . —J.W.H. 


781. Carter, Ernest. Classical Allusions as the Clue to Meaning in Conrad's IL CONDE, 
Conrad, 3:2, 1971-72, 55-62. The Count’s single authentic act is his condemning him- 
self to death by exiling himself from Naples after menacing encounters with a thief. 
The narrator first meets the Count near a statue of a resting Hermes, a god of thievery. 
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and music and a messenger of death. The pose of the Count's thief on a bench is some- 
what similar so that "Conrad has greatly enriched our sense of the Count's situation and 
terror.” The epicurean Romans who built villas in Pompeii near Vesuvius are parallels 
for the leisured Count and his devotion to "art," and both suffer from eruptions. The 
thief reminds the Count during their second encounter of the cruel discontent seen in 
busts of Roman emperors. —J.W.H. 


782. Schwarz, Daniel R. The Journey to Patusan: The Education of Jim and Marlow 
in Conrad’s LORD JIM, SNovel, 4:3, Fall 1972, 442-458. If this work is read according 
to the continuous flux that is the essence of a novel’s art, Jim moves toward Marlow’s 
position, and Marlow toward Jim’s. Jim is an imaginative man enmeshed by a world 
of facts, but when he escapes into his dream world of Patusan, he finds that it too 
must be in flux. He is defeated because he insists on treating Gentleman Brown 
according to Marlow’s moral code, which has become a fixed ideal for him. In con- 
trast Marlow is cut morally adrift despite his struggle to drive Jim from his mind by 
insulting him with Brierly's plan of evasion, by burying Jim in Patusan, and by raging 
at Jewel. Language becomes imaginative for him, just as it was for Jim. —-W.H.M. 


783. Emmett, Victor J., Jr. The Aesthetics of Anti-Imperialism: Ironic Distortions of 
the Vergilian Epic Mode іп Conrad's NOSTROMO, SNovel, 4:3, Fall 1972, 459-472. 
In Heart of Darkness Conrad parodies the Aeneid, making ironic use of the epic return 
from an underground journey by having the returning protagonist enlightened but 
powerless. In Nostromo a similar parody is central to both structure and theme. The 
time-shift technique, a distortion of Virgil's flashback device, destroys suspense and 
reduces the importance of character. The dividing of heroic roles among several 
characters shows that epic heroism is impossible in a society dominated by materialism. 
Gould may be noble, but his career lacks the crisis and catastrophe necessary to tragedy. 
Nostromo has these but is not noble, or tragic. Decoud fails to return from a symbolic 
underworld journey, while Nostromo returns. only to steal. —W.H.M. 


784. Shadoian, Jack. Irony Triumphant: Verloc’s Death, Conrad, 3:2, 1971-72, 82-86. 
In The Secret Agent the grim comedy of Verloc's death comes from his dying as he 
lived "through images of exaggerated, lifeless lethargy and almost farcical impotence." 
He is an unsuspecting spectator of his coming doom. His tasting the flavor of death is 
extravagant and hints at an ironic epicurean. Тһе repetitions of "they were leisurely 
enough" suggest a dehumanized, mechanical process. Much of the elaborate rhetoric 
of his plans to avoid the coming knife are upset with the simple statement of his inability 
to move. This scene is Conrad's crowning achievement and shows him keeping ruthlessly 
cold and critical of Verloc. —J.W.H. 


785. Bidwell, Paul. Leggatt and the Promised Land: A New Reading of the SECRET 
SHARER, Conrad, 3:2, 1971-72, 26-34. In addition to the Cain, Abel, and Jonah par- 
allels with Leggatt, the life of Moses reflects and gives “significant pattern to the basic 
elements of Legatt’s dilemma and its counterpart, the narrator’s” difficulties as a new 
captain. Moses kills an overseer and flees to escape an unjust punishment; Leggatt 
kills a sailor on the “Sephora” and flees for the same reason. In Midian Moses is the 
mate of Sephora (Douay-Rheims spelling) just as Leggatt was a mate on the “Sephora.” 
Both were menaced by Sephora: it was the name of one of the midwives (Douay- 
Rheims) commanded by the King of Egypt to kill male Hebrew babies; “Leggatt’s 
dilemma aboard the 'Sephora' thus carries subtle overtones of Moses as threatened, help- 
less infant." Both escape this menace via water. Also "the bond between Moses and 
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Aaron is central to the narrator's imaginative sympathy for" Leggatt. As he swims free 
and proud for his new home at the end of the story, he evokes "Moses setting out for 
the promised land." х —J.W.H. 


786. Zuckerman, Jerome. The Architecture of THE SHADOW-LINE, Conrad, 3:2, 
1971-72, 87-92. This work has the theme of rule or command, in which the narrator 
tests himself and emerges as an effective captain. Giles represents the responsibility 
the narrator first rejects in resigning a comfortable berth and then accepts in becoming 
a captain and having to sail his ship through the unfamiliar Gulf of Siam (tests) to the 
Indian Ocean (freedom). Burns, the first mate, embarrasses the narrator-captain by 
watching him, but since the captain has little difficulty with his crew, “The Shadow-Line 
loses a complication which might have enriched its treatment of command.” Calm, 
disease, and squall are the tests the narrator-captain passes that give him self-knowledge. 
In his achieving maturity, “Giles is his mentor and Ransome, the steward, is his 
example.” —J.W.H. 


787. Hussey, William R. M. *He Was Spared That Annoyance," Conrad, 3:2, 1971-72, 
17-25. Some of Conrad's achievement in Typhoon comes from the parallels between 
Captain MacWhirr and the eye of the storm and the storm and a raging mob. MacWhirr 
is the calm eye of the social storm on his ship; he has a low peer-group rating as the 
eye of the typhoon has a low barometric reading; the whorls of his wet hair look like 
winds radiating toward the eye of the storm; and his last name duplicates the whirring 
winds. The yelling and rolling of the rioting Chinese parallel the howling and circling 
of the storm winds. MacWhirr takes a well-equipped modern vessel into the storm and 
brings back a damaged hulk, but he is spared the annoyance of losing her. Another 
part of Conrad's achievement is turning MacWhirr, who would be dull to live with, 
into an interesting person to read about. —J.W.H. 


788. Butler, Richard E. Jungian and Oriental Symbolism in Joseph Conrad’s VIC- 
TORY, Conrad, 3:2, 1971-72, 36-54. In Jungian terms Lena is Heyst’s “anima,” a 
psychic projection that helps break his father’s dominance, and Jones is his “shadow,” 
a Satanic alter-ego in his unconscious. Representing Heyst graphically shows “the 
archetypal mandala form of Taoism. The ‘yang’ or upper masculine half is Heyst’s 
conscious self—aloof, analytic, well-ordered, cold, tending towards sterility; the ‘yin’ 
or lower, feminine half is Heyst’s unconscious anima—chaotic, passionate, intuitive, 
tending toward vegetation." The two can create life only in dynamic interaction. A 
quadripartite structure of Jones, Ricardo, Pedro, and Lena is superimposed on these 
two. The duality of diamond and coal in the first sentence of the novel is Heyst's; he 
wants to forge a "diamond soul by avoiding any more commerce with a ‘dirty’ world.” 
Heyst’s victory is Eastern enlightenment in a Taoist poem that Jung quoted: “ ‘If 
thou wouldst complete the diamond body without overflowing,/Diligently heat the 
roots of consciousness and life.’ ” —J.W.H. 


789, Gogol, John M. Joseph Conrad and Johannes Bobrowski, Two Exiles from Sar- 
matia, Conrad, 3:2, 1971-72, 77-80. The German poet Bobrowski (b. 1917) writes 
about Sarmatia, a borderland including parts of Lithuania, Poland, and Russia, and 
stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea. Conrad described this area in The Sisters, 
an unfinished work, in images similar to Bobrowski’s in The Sarmatian Plain. Conrad’s 
roots were in this land, and his mother’s family had the same name as the poet. [An 
English translation of Bobrowski’s poem Joseph Conrad appears in the article.] —J.W.H. 
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790. Randall, Dale B. J. Conrad Interviews, No. 5: Tracy Hammond Lewis, Conrad, 
3:2, 1971-72, 67-73 (reprinted with intro. from the New York Morning Telegraph, 
May 31, 1923, 4). In a small group-interview on Monday, May 28, 1923 in the offices 
of The Country Life Press in Garden City, N.Y., Conrad related an incident about a 
sailor's almost falling from the rigging because of his failure to put his arm through a 
“life-becket” and said, “ ‘turbines have removed the danger and romance from the 
sea." Не liked Mark Twain's Life on the Mississippi and when he was іп the Congo 
Free State, he thought of Twain's looking for snags. Conrad enjoyed his talk with Pade- 
rewski; “Не told me more in 15 minutes than I ever had any notion of.” [For No. 4, 
Edward K. Titus, Jr., see 3:1, 1970-71, 75-80 (AES, 16:5, Тап. 1973, 1373).] —J.W.H. 


791. Walt, James. Conrad's Reception in Yugoslavia, Conrad, 3:2, 1971-72, 7-16. 
Through decades of Yugoslavian publication, Conrad appealed only to a coterie. His 
politica] conservatism and works like The Secret Agent and Under Western Eyes 
worked against his popularity in the socialistic years. Various translations and articles 
in the 1920's and 30's introduced Conrad. From 1951 on, Ivo Vidan has been "the 
most zealous of Conrad's Yugoslav admirers"; many of his studies of the novels are 
concerned with structure—" ‘поі an abstract aesthetic pattern but a meaningful 
imaginative statement concerning human relaionships.' " —J].W.H. 


792. Schultheiss, Tom. Conrad Bibliography: A Continuing Checklist, Conrad, 3:2, 
1971-72, 111-116. —J.W.H. 


T. S. Eliot 
793. Walker, Marshall Eliot's Little Symphony: A Note on GERONTION, ESA, 
15:2, Sept. 1972, 99-104. Although Gerontion is superior in knowledge to the worldly 
sinners of the poem, each of them is doomed to be whirled into chaos and the final 
dissolution of death. But it is still better to be alienated and aware than to go on from 
day to day without a soul. —W.R. 


794, Bredin, Hugh. T. S. Eliot and Thomistic Scholasticism, ҮНІ, 33:2, Apr.-June 
1972, 299-306. Eliots admiration of Aquinas was probably as great, though not so 
Obsessive, as Joyce's. There are Thomistic resonances in Eliot's thought, though the 
Thomism is refined and extended by Maritain. However, it would be rash to claim that 
Eliot accepted in toto the views of scholasticism or of neo-scholasticism. Тһе Aquinian 
influence on Eliot the philosopher is to be found principally in his theories of society; 
but even here it is indirect. The influence becomes even more tenuous in Eliot's theory 
of literature and of religion. —QG.A.C. 


795. Crewe, J. V. T. S. Eliot: A Metaphysical Problem, ESA, 15:2, Sept. 1972, 105- 
114. The elitism of the metaphysicals was а dangerous temptation to Eliot and those 
he influenced, for it provided justification for a minority culture existing within mass 
civilization. Eliot was not hostile to mass civilization; he simply failed to comprehend 
the life actually lived by ordinary men and women in such a civilization. The funda- 
mental impulse behind Eliot's work was, therefore, reactionary, not innovative; and for 
this reason his attempt to perform an act of conscious renewal for civilization is the 
swan-song of a high bourgeois civilization, not the inauguration of a new epoch. —W.R. 


СЕ: Item 887. 


William Empson 
796. Breitkreuz, Hartmut. Empson's THE BEAUTIFUL TRAIN, Expl, 31:2, Oct. 
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1972, Item 9. Structure and meaning of this work derive from associations that occur 
to the observer while passing by train through Manchuria. The nine lines of the poem 
are formally divided into three disproportionate "stanzas" and approximately resemble 
the sonnet form: IL 1-3, IL 5-8, 1. 9. The first two stanzas correspond to three levels of 
meaning which are fused intricately. The final line is set apart from the rest of the 
poem and attempts to create a synthesis of the explored levels of meaning. —P.F.H. 


Ian Hamilton. Finlay 


797. Mills, Stuart. The Implications of Poetry, Akros, 6:18, Mar. 1972, 29-39. There 
is evidence in Finlay's early poetry that with his traditional poetic forms he could use 
typography to its greatest advantage. Since the appearance of his first book, Finlay, 
who occupies a central position іп the international concrete movement, has removed 
the poem from the confines of the book by introducing the standing poem, the poem/ 
print, the poem/book, and the genre-piece.: Because he is aware of the limitations and 
possibilities of type faces, papers, and printing techniques, his work is to be considered 
as poetry rather than as a pedestrian manipulation of visual techniques and elements. 

—R.C.S. 


Aldous Huxley 
798. Ebon, Martin. The Psychic World of Aldous Huxley, Psy, 2:4, Jan./Feb. 1971, 
26-30. "Huxley's interest in mysticism, Eastern mythology, and in the biochemical 
elements of the human personality absorbed much of his time and interest." [The bulk 
of the article, a chapter from Ebon's book of psychic biographies, They Knew the 
Unknown (World, 1972) supports this statement with biographical information, and 
with quotations by and about Huxley, with little analysis.] (0 =—J.M.B. 


i D. H. Lawrence 
799. Cowan, James C. Lawrence's Phoenix: An Introduction, DHLR, 5:3, Fall 1972, 
187-199. Lawrence was concerned with the theme of death and rebirth long before 
1914, but his reading of Katherine L. Jenner's Christian Symbolism (A. C. McClurg, 
1910) in that year suggested the phoenix as emblem for this theme. Unwilling to accept 
the traditional icons, Lawrence reworked the conventional symbols to suit his own ideas: 
the phoenix emblem recurs throughout his work as an archetype of creative energy. 
Appearing first in The Crown (1915) and The Rainbow (1915), Lawrence's emblem is 
similar to the golden bird in Yeats's Sailing to Byzantium. In Aaron's Rod (1922) and 
Kangaroo (1923), the phoenix image suggests male dominance. The devaluation of 
phoenix-attributes in the modern world is seen in the character of Trujillo (nicknamed 
*Phoenix") in St. Mawr (1925). In Last Poems (1930), the image defines the nature 
of immortality. —R.T.C. 


Doris Lessing 
800. Richey, Clarence W. Professor Watkins’ “Sleep of Necessity”: A Note on the 
Parallel Between Doris Lessing’s BRIEFING FOR A DESCENT INTO BELL and the 
С. L Gurdfieff-P. D. Ouspensky System of Esoteric Psychology, NCLit, 2:2, Mar. 
1972, 9-11. Lessing's story of Professor Watkins's journey inward has many parallels 
wifh the Gurdjieff-Ouspensky teachings. The importance of organic life, the character 
of the moon, and especially the concept of the sleep and the attempt to awaken are 
particularly illuminating. —J.M.D. 
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Hugh MacDiarmid (C. M. Grieve) 


801. Wood, Barry. Ás a Stone Remains: The Poetry of Hugh MacDiarmid, Akros, 
7:19, Aug. 1972, 39-44 (rev.-art., Selected Poems, Penguin, 1970). The form and con- 
tent of MacDiarmid's early lyrics do not prepare the reader for his great long poem, 
A Drunk Man Looks at the Thistle. The elaborate structure of the poem is conclusive 
and intelligible, although the style is one of contrasts, violent images, and paradox. The 
centra] vision of the poem is discord as the poet explores the contradictory nature of 
human existence. In the political poetry of the 1930's, the outgrowth of the affirma- 
tion and resolution of А Drunk Man, MacDiarmid discards his persona and concen- 
trates on the actualities of political and social affairs. The view that these meditations 
are symptomatic of the poet's alienation and internal exile is short-sighted. Мас- 
Diarmid's rage finally is not so much for order as for realizing the unity of creation 
while searching for affirmation. . —RE.C.S. 


СЕ: Item 814. 


Sir Herbert Read 
802. Woodcock, George. Life as a Mandala, Nation, 213:6, Sept. 6, 1971, 181-183. 
After 40 years of applauding newness in the visual arts, Read in 1969 argued against 
pop art and the action painters. The apparent contradiction is explained by his belief in 
the principles of moderation and unity. Read's total nonexpository writing amounts to 
four small volumes. He saw his life as a circular pattern of departure and return—a 
mandala. His one novel, The Green Child, foreshadowed the pattern completed in his 
later Ше--іп 1949 he returned to rural Yorkshire, the home of his childhood. Тһе 
mandala pattern helps explain many of the apparent contradictions in his life and 
work. —T.O.M. 


Alexander Scott . 
803. Bruce, George. Тһе Poetry of Alexander Scott, Akros, 7:19, Aug. 1972, 30-33. At 
the outset of his career Scott wrote poems in English that prefigured the character of 
the poetry he was to write in Scots a few years later. His first works in Scots were short 
stories and a translation of The Seafarer from the West Saxon, through which he 
developed a speech base to the language. Unlike the literary Scots employed by his 
predecessors during the 1930's and 40's, Scott's language is natural, possessing economy 
and incorporating Scottish sensibilities. His poetic achievement is to be measured by 
his use of a natural Scots that, when applied to a wide range of sees suggests more 
meaning than if the poems had been written in English. —E.C.SS. 


Edith Sitwell 


804. Jacobs, Willis D. Sitwel's STILL FALLS THE RAIN, Expl, 31:1, Sept. 1972, 
Item 5. The lead bombardier was chiefly responsible for insuring the success of 
bombers flying, in V-formation, during World War II. He fixed the target for follow- 
ing bombardiers to hit by dropping a red flare to it. In Sitwell's poem, one sees from 
the target city, London, the red flare dripping from sky to earth as if the sky were 
stained with blood. On earth, where the bombs find their mark, the real bloodshed 
takes place. This slaughter may be compared to man’s crucifying Christ, with the 
rain of bombs resembling Pain. The quotation from Marlowe's Faustus in Sitweil’s 
poem of human вауарегу--“О Пе leape up to my God: who pulls me doune"— 
describes this deplorable situation with apt literalness. —P.F.H. 
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J. R. R. Tolkien 


805. Woods, Samuel, Jr. J. R. R. Tolkien and the Hobbits, CimR, 1, Sept. 1967, 44-52. 
Tolkien’s Ring trilogy, an “adult fairy tale,” is popular because of its narrative suspense 
and inventive fertility. Tolkien's concept of the fairy tale is a blending of the natural 
and supernatural. Thus he constructs an imaginary world that is simultaneously unique 
and parallel to human experience. —A.H.G. 


John Wain 

806. Dixon, Terrell F. The Use of Literary History in HURRY ON DOWN, NCLit, 
2:2, Mar. 1972, 6-7. Edwin Froulish, the hero of Wain's novel, discovers himself 
through literary history; the narrative of this discovery is told by means of literary 
history. Edwin attempts to write modern, experimental works, rejecting the earlier 
Victorian style. Gradually, he moves backward, finding a sympathy with the Romantics 
and the 18th-century picaresque hero along with awareness and acceptance of himself. 

—J.M.D. 


Virginia Woolf 
807. Blanchard, Margaret. Socialization in MRS. DALLOWAY, CE, 34:2, Nov. 1972, 
287-307. Woolfs work contains many contemporary feminist ideas. Her early family 
life was a battle “against male authoritarianism,” especially her father’s “smugness 
and inflexibility.’ Her intellectual snobbery diminished as she became more and more 
cynically aware of the patriarchal political system. Though Three Guineas is her clearest 
statement against sexism, Mrs. Dalloway reveals her “feminist insights.” On the surface 
level, the world of the novel is one of “strict separation according to class, sex and 
‘sanity.’” Restrictive society has devised destructive solutions for dealing with 
individual aloneness: “compromise, manipulation, competition.” Through her 
omniscient point of view, in the characters of Clarissa, Septimus, and Peter, Woolf 
“makes us aware of a genuine unity between persons, moments of convergence which 
create oneness out of multiplicity without destroying the uniqueness and integrity of 
each separate being.” —E.F.H. 


808. Gillen, Francis. & Am This, Y Am That”: Shifting Distance and Movement іп 
MRS, DALLOWAY, SNovel, 4:3, Fall 1972, 484-493. Woolf did not identify wholly 
with those characters who live for the current sensation nor did she satirize them 
continuously. Sometimes Clarissa responds wholesomely to the moment, but living 
only for impressions can lead to the madness of a Septimus Smith. At the same time 
her sensitivity looks healthy beside such cold people as Doris Kilman and the doctors, 
but too great independence leads to loss of identity. She has struck the right balance 
in her marriage, and she does so again in the climactic party. —W.H.M. 


809. Rubenstein, Roberta. Virginla Woolf and ANNA KARENINA, Descant, 16:4, 
Sum. 1972, 37-41. In her remarks (unpublished notes, c. 1917) on this work Woolf 
revealed that she was impressed by Tolstoy’s clarity of description, his detachment, and 
his skill in characterization. At the same time, she noted that be occasionally lacked 
depth and sensitivity to beauty and that there was incongruity between the social and 
psychological levels of the novel. In а somewhat strange comparison, she found Anna 
Karenina superior to Ford’s *Tis Pity She's a Whore. —R.L.C. 


Poetry 
810. Jay, Peter. Introduction, TriQ, No. 21, Sp. 1971, XI-XX. This issue of TriQ, 
an anthology entitled Contemporary British Poetry, edited by John Matthias, is a 
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collection of the work of 23 British poets in the Modernist tradition at different stages 
in their careers. The approach is different from that of Alfred Alvarez in The New 
Poetry (Penguin, 1962), which reflected The Movement, a reaction to imitation Dylan 
Thomas following the Second World War. There are indications that British, and 
even American, poets are coming to modern poetry as Lorca and Neruda came earlier. 
Тһе Modernist movement in English-language poetry has had two divergent branches: 
the Williams-Black Mountain American, responding to environment, and the Pound- 
Eliot, Europeanizing British, reviewing the past. Modern poets, however, have been 
open-minded. Тһе requirements of a poet whose work is to survive are breadth of 
vision and technical skill. —E.H. 


811. The poetry The poets, TriQ, No. 21, Sp. 1971, П-УШ. [The right half of each 
page of the table of contents to Contemporary British Poetry (this issue of TriQ) 
contains a biographical sketch of each poet, which runs parallel to his name and the 
titles listed under it.] —E.H. 


812. Matthias, John. Foreword, TriQ, No. 21, Sp. 1971, IX-X. Contrary to current 
opinion, the best British poets are engaged in the Modernist revolution. Contemporary 
British Poetry (this issue of TriQ), which begins with the poetry of David Jones, Basil 
Bunting, and Hugh MacDiarmid, also includes contributions by some of the best poets 
of the 1950's. Essentially, the arrangement has been determined by variety and change 
of pace. These are poems to be read aloud. —E.H. 


813. Newman, Charles, and Lawrence Gonzales. Editors’ note: On being unsolicitous, 
TriQ, No. 21, Sp. 1971, 339. Because of additional permission fees of $3.50 per copy 
Contemporary British Poetry (this issue of TriQ) is not available in Great Britain and 
the Commonwealth. For a literary magazine the fee is prohibitive and amounts to 
censorship. —E.H. 


814. Scott, Alexander. The MacDiarmid Makars, Akros, 7:19, Aug. 1972, 9-30. 
When Hugh MacDiarmid began publishing verse in Scots 50 years ago һе began а 
linguistic and poetic movement that has affected three generations of poets. Among 
the most notable writers who have come under his influence and who have contributed 
to the development of a national literature are William Soutar, William Jeffrey, A. D. 
Mackie, Robert Garioch, George Campbell Hay, Sydney Goodsir Smith, Alexander 
Scott, Diabidh Mitchell, Tom Scott, J. K. Annand, Alistair Mackie, Duncan Glen, and 
Donald Campbell. These poets "have attempted in their turn to adopt the ancient 
native Scot tradition in order to try to express the highest reaches of spiritual and 
intellectual awareness and the deepest levels of emotional and physical experience in 
terms appropriate to the 20th century." —E.C.S. 


Prose 


815. Jenkins, Roy. Тһе Development of Modern Political Biography, 1945-1970, EDH, 
37, 1972, 63-74. A remarkable increase in the number of English political biographies 
since the war parallels а similar increase in post-war political autobiographies. The 
post-war biographers, including Sir Phillip Magnus and Robert Blake, share several 
characteristics: most are self-taught historians rather than academicians, several began 
writing late in life, all are scrupulously accurate, and all consider negative as well as 
positive aspects of subjects’ lives. Paradoxically, a younger more academic school of 
biographers depends more on speeches, letters, and other documents, although these 
sources are often faulty and misleading. —S.S. 
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AMERICAN 


I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Black : 2E 

816. Bryant, Jerry H. Politics and the Black Novel, Nation, 213:21, Dec. 20, 1971, 
660-662. Literature reveals people's feelings about action, not necessarily how they 
act. Black American literature to 1940 was relatively free of violence, or the violence 
was submerged. Richard Wright's Native Son marked a radical change. There is a 
new kind of violence in later novels—moral acts necessary for the attainment of self- 
hood are committed in retaliation against the white world. But black writers have 
seemed unable to write explicitly about violence as naturally as do white writers. 
Chester Himes was the first to attempt handling violence. He chose the American and 
essentially violent form of the detective novel. Sam Greenlee has written, in romantic 
fantasy, of the exhilaration of violence. More reluctantly, and more thoroughly, John 
A. Williams accepts the necessity of violence. Ishmael Reed may illustrate a new 
trend—exaggeration of violence to the point of absurdity, satisfaction of the appetite 
for violence by literary violence clearly and safely imaginary. —T.O.M. 


П. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Methodology 
817. Childs, James. Our Accurately Honored Authors, LJ, 94:4, Feb. 15, 1969, 722- 
724. Little has been done to produce accurate editions of American authors. Now, 
under the supervision of the Center of Editions of American Authors, 11 authors' 
total output is being published. The center is a clearing-house for editorial information, 
а bureau of editorial standards, and a funding operation to initiate, speed up, and 
complete definitive editions of major American writers. The aim is to produce a 
scholarly library of several hundred volumes, —EJ.C. 


818. Hanes, Fred. W. А High Standard of Acquisitiveness, LJ, 86:3, Feb. 1, 1961, 
520-522. Тһе publication of American Literary Manuscripts: A Checklist of Holdings 
in Academic, Historical, and Public Libraries in the United States points up the chaotic 
state of preserving literary Mss.in this country. Most are retained for collector curiosity 
rather than scholarship. —EJ.C. 


V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Jonathan Edwards 
819, Reaske, Christopher R. The Devil and Jonathan Edwards, JHI, 33:1, Jan.-Mar. 
1972, 123-138. In 1750 Edwards was not totally removed from the Satan he began 
to emphasize more and more after his famous sermon of 1731. A mild preoccupation 
with the devil early in his life became a monomania during the Revival, and a subdued 
awareness later on. Although the devil that is so vividly crystallized and cast by the 
Scriptures, Paradise Lost, and the writings of John Flavel, does not emerge until the 
Great Awakening, we cannot conclude that only then did Edwards turn his mind to 
Satan's ways; rather it appears that the Revival was a catalyst, bringing to life a dark 
part of Edwards's psyche. —QG.A.C. 


Poetry 
820. Turner, Maxine. Three Eighteenth-Centory Revisions of the BAY PSALM 
BOOK, NEQ, 45:2, June 1972, 270-277. Тһе growing popularity of new, often 
Deistic, versions of the psalms prompted several attempts to make the Bay Psalm Book 
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-more popular. Mather’s Psalterium Americanum (1718) returns to the 16th-century 
plain style. But its most remarkable feature is the metrical form Mather substituted for 
the ballad stanza and called blank verse. John Barnard's New Version of the Psalms 
of David (1752) retains Puritan theology but achieves the smooth-line characteristic of 
neoclassical poets. His translations have literary merit and deserve careful study. 
Thomas Prince's Psahns, Hymns & Spiritual Songs of the Old and New Testaments 
(1758) is learned and scholarly, each psalm being accompanied by a commentary on its 
language and meaning. None of these revisions gained popularity, and faithful transla- 
tions succumbed to belletristic versions. ^  . . —E.A.B. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 
Washington Alliston and Richard Henry Dana, Sr. 

821. Hunter, Doreen. America’s First Romantics: Richard Henry Dana, Sr, and 
Washington Allston, NEQ, 45:1, Mar. 1972, 3-30. Coleridge's psychological explora- 
tions were a major influence on Dana's and Allston's early works, but neither could 
sustain his confidence in the imagination. Dana's short stories and essays became 
increasingly more somber as his belief in its redeeming powers collapsed. Allston's 
Belshazzar’s Feast, a last attempt to portray the drama of the unconscious, was never 
finished because he could not reconcile imaginative insights with common sense. The 
careers of both men illustrate the difficulties of adhering to romantic psychology in a 
cultura] tradition which demanded belief in universal truth and obedience to external 
codes of behavior. Their experiences make the achievements of Melville and Emerson 
more understandable. —E.A.B. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
822. Cameron, Kenneth W. Emerson in Transcendental Cartoons in 1849, ESQ, No. 
59, Sp. 1970, Pt. 1, 38-39. [Reproduced from the New-York Tribune (Feb. 6, 1849, 2) 
are four cartoons which make light of Emerson’s transcendentalism. One cartoon 
shows Emerson desperately holding onto a comet's tail.] —L.W.D. 


823. Cooke, George William. Emerson and Transcendentalism, ESQ, No. 59, Sp. 
1970, Pt. 2, 50-59 (reprinted from New England Magazine, 28, May 1903, 264-280). 
[Cooke analyzes Emerson’s role in the growth of the Transcendental movement and 
mentions various transcendental publications, as well as notable figures associated with 
the movement, including Thoreau, Parker, Channing, Alcott, Fuller, Curtis, and Dana,] 

—L.W.D. 


824. Sanborn, Franklin Benjamin. The Portraits of Emerson, ESQ, No. 59, Sp. 1970, 
Pt. 2, 67-86 (reprinted from New England Magazine, 15:4, Dec. 1896, 449-468). 
[Twenty-three likenesses of Emerson from various times in his life are presented with 
Sanborn's comments on the type, the artist, and the artistic worth of each.] —L.W.D. 


825. Іп Memory of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ESQ, No. 59, Sp. 1970, Pt. 2, 45. 
[Reproduced is а circular dated Feb. 6, 1906, commemorating the death of Emerson 
and calling for contributions from citizens of Concord and other places (in the amount 
of $25,000) to erect a fitting statue of Emerson in Concord.] —L.W.D. 


Cf. Item 849. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


26. Klinkowitz, Jerome. Ending the SEVEN GABLES: Old Light on a New Prob- 
lem, SNovel, 4:3, Fall 1972, 396-401. Because he uses only some of the surviving 
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letters, Frank Battaglia [The (Unmeretricious HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES, 
SNovel, 2:4, Win. 1970, 468-473; (AES, 15:5, Jan. 1972, 1456)] misinterprets Haw- 
thorne's intention in trying to end the novel cheerfully. Hawthorne actually found public 
taste less rather than more gloomy than his own and tried to lighten the ending accord- 
ingly. Early reviews and modern critics show that he failed because he shifted his tone 
uncertainly in the closing chapters. In contrast he ends his other novels with a typical 
gloom. —W.H.M. 


827. Isani, Mukhtar Ali. Hawthorne and the Branding of William Prynne, NEQ, 45:2, 
June 1972, 182-195. Hawthorne's choice of names for the central characters in The 
Scarlet Letter appears to be rooted in the celebrated feud between William Laud and 
Prynne. Prynne's punishment for attacking civil and clerical authorities resembles 
Hester’s: each suffers isolation and branding and endures them with independence and 
pride. Dimmesdale and Laud, both important in their respective hierarchies, fall and 
are immediately subject to unusual vengeance. Like Hesters husband, the historical 
Prynne engaged in a vicious, unrelenting quest for retaliation. Тһе name Chillingworth 
recalls the theologian William Chillingworth, a learned rationalist and ruthless perse- 
cutor. f —E.A.B. 


828. Gupta, R. K. Hawthorne’s Treatment of the Artist, NEQ, 45:1, Mar. 1972, 
65-80. The artist is a recurrent figure in Hawthorne’s fiction. His intrinsic worth and 
his value to society are never questioned. Hawthorne understands and depicts the 
loneliness, isolation, maladjustments, and sacrifice of the artist, but his suffering 
and his ostracism are always justified by the pursuit of art. The artist is society's most 
valuable possession even though society fails to accept him or to appreciate his 
achievement. —HE.A.B. 


829. Sklar, Dusty. Hawthorne and the Supernatural, Pay, 4:3, Feb. 1973, 39-42. Haw- 
thorne's life contained the "same ironic blend of the rational and the supernatural as 
his fiction." His ancestry contrasted the respectable and the sinister, especially in the 
person of William Hathorne, his “controlling myth"; in his stories the most compelling 
theme is public confession. As a child he believed in ghosts, and as an adult he had a 
number of psychic experiences, including the recurring sighting of a ghost. [The bulk 
of this article is Hawthorne's own account of this experience, as written in 1856 to the 
John P. Heywoods of Liverpool and later reprinted in Nineteenth Century [no citation]; 
appended are two shorter accounts by Hawthorne, about hauntings of the Old Manse and 
of the Mall Street house in Salem.] Hawthorne seems to have had a premonition of 
his own death, in 1864, “а significant number in his life." —J.M.B. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
830. Sears, Donald A. Folk Poetry in Longfellow’s Boyhood, МЕО, 45:1, Mar. 1972, 
96-105. Longfellow drew heavily on the ballads and hymns he heard in his youth, and 
this heritage underlies even his later, more literary, borrowings of ideas, themes, and 
phrases. During his Portland days, Longfellow was influenced by the moral and 
religious ballads of Thomas Shaw, Maine’s most famous minstrel; the satires of the 
“Sixty-Nine Society" and the "Anti-Sixty-Nine" leagues; and the advertising jingles and 
street cries of Joe Skinner and Stephen Cash. From them he learned to tell a story 
in verse, a skill which gained him his first wide audience and subsequently secured his 
reputation, —E.A.B. 
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Herman Melville 


831. Schusterman, David. The “Reader Fallacy” and BARTLEBY THE SCRIVENER, 
NEQ, 45:1, Mar. 1972, 118-124. Liane Norman's essay, Bartleby and the Reader 
(NEQ, 44:1, Mar. 1971, 22-39 [AES, 15:6, Feb. 1972, 1833]) is based on the false 
assumption that Melville establishes a special transaction between Bartleby and a 
hypothetical reader. The reader is not made to accept the lawyer's attitudes and assump- 
tions at any point. More likely, Melville “intended the reader not to sympathize with 
the lawyer, not to identify with him." The reader need not participate in a relationship 
with Bartleby. The ambiguities of the story are larger and more numerous than Norman 
suggests. --Е.А.В. 


832. Buell, Lawrence. The Last Word on THE CONFIDENCE MAN? ШО, 35:1, 
Nov. 1972, 15-29. Critics who have tried to solve *the carefully constructed muddle" 
of this work have not only misconstrued its meaning but also its spirit. Melville had 
no intention of revealing his attitude toward confidence, whether or not the confidence 
man is evil, or who the confidence man really is. To probe this “philosophical leg-pull” 
for symbolism and moral statements is to miss the delightful comedy which is reminiscent 
of Tristram Shandy in its devious rhetoric. —C.M.R. 


833. Isani, Mukhtar. Melville's Use of John and Awnsham Churchil's COLLECTION 
OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, SNovel, 4:3, Fall 1972, 390-395. This travel anthol- 
ogy of 1704 is a more likely source of several names and situations in Melville than 
the sources usually cited. In it John Nieuhoff's Dutch travel story probably gave the 
world of Mardi "its dream-maiden, Yillah, its barren god, Ananna, and its gentle man- 
god, Alma, to whose haven of Serenia the search for Yillah leads.". Phillippus Baldaeus's 
description of the East Indies and Ceylon suggests Melville's story of the descent of 
Vishnu as whale. —W.H.M. 


834. Sander, Lucille S. Melville's Symbolism of the Pipe, ESQ, No. 59, Sp. 1970, 
Pt. 1, 4-7. The three "pipe postulates" most often seen in Melville's references to 
smoking are: pleasure, isolation, and philosophy. Smoking a pipe represents domestic 
contentment, a “smoke screen" that isolates the character from outside turmoil, and a 
reinforcement that leads to philosophical musing. In Moby-Dick, Stubb's constant pipe- 
smoking represents serenity and friendship, while Queequeg's smoking and fasting 
represent philosophical musing. The most significant instance involving a pipe occurs 
when Ahab throws his pipe overboard, thus breaking all human connections and com- 
mitting himself to his destiny. , А —L.W.D. 


835, McCarthy, Harold T. ISRAEL R. POTTER as a Source for REDBURN, ESQ, 
No. 59, Sp. 1970, Pt. 1, 8-9. It is quite possible that Melville had read the anonymous 
Life and Remarkable Adventures of Israel R. Potter before he began to write Redburn. 
Both books treat the incident of a starving mother and her children and are set in large 
English metropolises. Тһе narrators in both are “idealistic, patriotic American 
observers." —L.W.D. 


Theodore Parker 
836. Parker, Theodore. The.Revival of Religion Which We Need; A Sermon, ESQ, 
No. 59, Sp. 1970, Pt. 2, 87-94. [This facsimile reproduction is from the original printing 
in 1858. In his sermon delivered (Apr. 11, 1858) at Music Hall, Boston, Parker 
calls for a revival of religious concern and effort accompanied by prayer, thanksgiving, 
and penance—throughout the world.] —L.W.D. 
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Lydia Huntley Sigourney 
837. Wood, Ann Douglas. Mrs. Sigourney and the Sensibility of the Inner Space, NEQ, 
45:2, June 1972, 163-181. Sigourney's poetry explores the biological and sexual charac- 
teristics assigned her sex by 19th-century physicians. She advertised herself as “а 
docile and willing prisoner of the womb," and, by her own account, wrote while in a 
state of calm hypnosis, usually interpreted as sublimated sexual excitement. Central 
to many of her poems is a fragile, feminine figure, submissive yet self-sufficient. This 
figure may be a blind, handicapped, or dying girl, cut off from the world and living 
in a realm of fantasy and is usually a stand-in for the poet. The backdrop is often the 
home, though sometimes it is a convent, pure and inaccessible. Never a spokesman for 
women's rights, Sigourney championed the fantasy life of women. —E.A.B. 


Arthur Sumner 


838. Sumner, Arthur. A Boy's Recollections of Brook Farm, ESQ, No. 59, Sp. 1970, 
Pt. 1, 43-45 (reprinted from New England Magazine, n.s., 10:3, May 1894, 309-313). 
[Sumner was a member of the Brook Farm community as а youth, and he recounts his 
memories of George Ripley, William H. Channing, George William Curtis, Margaret 
Fuller, and others.] —L.W.D. 


Walt Whitman 


839, Hinz, Evelyn J. Whitman's LILACS: the Power of Elegy, BuR, 20:2, Fall 1972, 
35-54. Analyses of this poem usually fall into three categories: historical, relating the 
poem's meaning to Lincoln's death; pastoral, seeing it as an example of the elegy and 
Whitman not as grieving man but as romantic poet-philosopher; and aesthetic-process, 
as an experience in communication the significance of which lies in the process rather 
than the product. The poem's universal appeal, however, can best be explained not in 
rational but in emotional terms. Whitman's rhetoric holds the intellect in abeyance, 
providing а positive emotional response to the poem that sees death as a comforting 
certainty and views the death of one man as insignificant among the deaths of so many 
on the battlefield. Only personal experience can confirm such an argument. —A.T.T. 


840. Black, Stephen A. Radical Utterances from the Souls Abysms: Toward a New 
Sense of Whitman, PMLA, 88:1, Jan 1973, 100-111. Whitman's poems did not resolve 
the unconscious conflicts from which they sprang, nor did they resolve philosophical 
questions or psychological conflicts. They should not be judged according to their 
success or failure in such analogical pursuits, but must be judged according to the 
honesty and courage with which the author confronted his inner chaos. Іп a psycho- 
analytic context, bis mystical or transcendental moments are wishful assertions, com- 
parable to "catharsis," an experience which gives the illusion that conflicts are resolved 
when they are not. Bibliographical and biographical evidence supports these arguments, 
but the strongest evidence comes from such works as Clef Poem, As I Ebb’d with the 
Ocean of Life, There Was a Child Went Forth, and Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rock- 
ing. —P.G.D. 


John Greenleaf Whittier 
841. Hubbard, George U. Ina Coolbrith’s Friendship with John Greenleaf Whittier, 
NEQ, 45:1, Mar. 1972, 109-118. When Coolbrith visited Amesbury in 1884, she 
found Whittier a perfect host and a generous champion of her poetry. He praised A 
Perfect Day and Other Poems and suggested a second collection which she subsequently 
published as Songs from the Golden Gate. He commented that her memorial verses 
on Helen Hunt Jackson were the best he had seen on the subject, and without knowing 
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the authorship, judged When the Grass Shall Cover Me the finest poem in his own 
anthology, Songs of Three Centuries. When Coolbrith's poem on Whittier was read 
at a memorial service in Oakland, she was honored as the one true poet the group had 
met. She and Whittier were kindred spirits. —В.А.В. 


Subjects 
842. Wall, Annie. Early Trauscendentalism in New England, ESQ, No. 59, Sp. 1970, 
Pt. 2, 46-50 (reprinted from New England Magazine, 5:2, Dec. 1886, 162-170). . [The 
author defines Transcendentalism and traces its early development and history, par- 
ticularly the roles played by William E. Channing, Emerson, Thoreau, and Fuller.] 
—L.W.D. 


Fiction 


843. Arrington, Leonard J., and Jon Haupt. The Missouri and Шіпоів Mormons іп 
Ante-Bellum Fiction, Dialog, 5:1, Sp. 1970, 37-50. Little attention has been paid to 
understanding Mormon history through an analysis of fictional works. Images of 
Mormons in several antebellum novels, whether accurate or not, shaped national policy 
against them and therefore are important in both Mormon and national history. 
In novels written within 15 years of the Nauvoo period, Mormons frequently are 
depicted as blasphemous, lustful, and cunning. Novels by authors such as Captain 
Frederick Marryat, John Russell, and Percy Bollingbrook St. John seem intended for 
upperclass Eastern readers who came to link Mormons with the excesses of the 
frontier. An antipolygamy theme is recurrent in novels about Mormons written by 
women. The single most common theme in all of these novels is “Mormon depravity.” 
The time has come for us to accord greater honor to all aspects of Mormon Nauvoo 
than antebellum writers were willing to give. i —J.D. 


General 


844. Cameron, Kenneth W. Literary News in American Renaissance Newspapers, 
ESQ, No. 59, Sp. 1970, Pt. 1, 10-38, 40. [Excerpts from various newspapers of the 
period are reproduced. They include items about Bancroft, Brownson, Bryant, Cooper, 
Emerson, Everett, Freneau, Holmes, Irving, Poe, Thoreau, Webster, and Whittier.] 

' —L.W.D. 


845. Cooke, George Willis. Brook Farm, ESQ, No. 59, Sp. 1970, Pt. 2, 59-66 (reprinted 
from New England Magazine, 17:4, Dec. 1897, 391-407). [Cooke provides an inter- 
esting account of Brook Farm's founding and history, and of his experiences there. He 
presents detailed accounts of domestic affairs such as meals, household and farm chores, 
manner of dress, topics of conversation, etc.] —L.W.D. 


УП. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
! Henry Adams 

846. Barber, David S. Henry Adams’s ESTHER: The Nature of Individuality and 
Immortality, NEQ, 45:2, June 1972, 227-240. Esther's philosophic discussion with 
George Strong is an "unappreciated masterpiece of serious irony," for Esther comes 
to know that philosophizing about the next world's being a reservoir of truth is 
irrelevant fantasy. Such immortality is incompatible with her convictions about indi- 
viduality. She also realizes that she must reject her lover, the Reverend Stephen Hazard, 
and his theology of domination, for her nature demands that her soul be left alone. 
Esther' isolation may be pathetic, but it is personal and freely chosen. --Е.А.В. 
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Josh Billings (Н. W. Shaw) 
847. Kesterson, David B. Josh Billings and His Burlesque 'ALLMINA X, ШО, 35: 1, 
Nov. 1972, 6-14. From 1869 to 1879 Josh Billings’ Farmers’ Allminax, a burlesque. of 
Thomas’s Old Farmer's Almanac, was consistently a best seller. Combining the charac- 
teristics of the comic almanac and the farmer's almanac, Billings headed his calendar 
pages with humorous verses and conundrums. Ridicule of astrology, civil law, agency 
regulations, and weather watchers abounded. Outrageous misspellings and syntax plus 
comic illustrations added further to the humor. With the expiration of his contract in 
1879, Billings abandoned his favorite project to pursue his work as a columnist and 
lecturer. —C.M.R. 


Ina Coolbrith 
СЕ: Item 841. 


Emily Dickinson 


848. Hauser, Charles J., Jr. Dickinson's I TASTE A LIQUOR NEVER BREWED, 
Expl, 31:1, Sept. 1972, Item 2. The first stanza of this work is ambiguous, but the 
image of the poet as a winetaster becomes clear in the second stanza. Pearl-colored 
tankards might describe white grape hyacinths, or morning glories, or any of several 
other flowers. But most probably they are the foxgloves mentioned in Stanza 3. The 
shape and color of foxglove blossoms easily suggest “Tankards scooped іп: Pearl.” 

--Р.ЕН. 


849. D'Avango, Mario L. “Unto the White Creator”: The Snow of Dickinson and 
Emerson, NEQ, 45:2, June 1972, 278-280. Тһе second stanza of Dickinson's Publica- 
tion—is the Auction is closely related to Emerson's The Snow Storm and, like it, may 
be read as a symbolic statement about inspiration and an aesthetic statement on the 
Romantic concept of organic form. “The White Creator," like Emerson’s "fierce 
artificer," is the poet's sponsor and source of inspiration. For both poets, the storm is 
a metaphor for the tumultuous life of the creative spirit and the snow a symbol for 
the ultimate in pure, inspired form. Finally, the creative process is a dynamic agency 
of divine potential. Unlike Emerson, Dickinson cannot "invest" her snow by publica- 
tion; doing so would foul it. —E.A.B. 


850. Monteiro, George. Dickinson s THERE'S A CERTAIN SLANT OF LIGHT, 
Expl. 31:2, Oct. 1972, Нет 13. To read Dickinson's poem as either pro- or anti- 
Emerson distorts it. To do either, one must ignore ће poets traditional use of the 
historical idea of "glory" which is behind the poem. —P.F.A. 


Harold Frederic 


851. Bredahl, A. Сагі, Jr. The Artist in THE DAMNATION OF THERON WARE, 
SNovel, 4:3, Fall 1972, 432-441. Frederic shared the interest of 19th-century American 
writers in the figure of the artist, which includes those who aspire to produce art but 
fail. By characterizing characters as if they were portraits, and through art imagery, 
Frederic stresses that aesthetic distance and disciplined execution, which Ware lacks, 
are essential for an artist. Frederic contrasts Ware with several successful artists, 
particularly Celia Madden. In Chap. 19 her playing of Chopin to Ware traces the 
sequence of plaintiveness, impersonality, sensuality, and mocking which prefigures her 
final rejection of him as an artist who "fails to understand the control that is so neces- 
sary for fine execution." —W.H.M. 
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Henry James : 
852. Patrick, Michael D. Henry James's Literary Criticism, ШО, 35:2, Dec. 1972, 
20-33. James raised criticism to an art by the use of "central consciousness" and by 
using the key words action and character, register and center, and scene and picture. 
His theory that the critic is an artist who must consider each work as a whole rather 
than as part of a literary school has been adopted as a tenet of the New Criticism. 
Although he was greatly influenced by French novelists and critics, it was Turgenev's 
"germ" approach and George Eliot’s philosophical and psychological approach that 
were closest to his own concepts. His Prefaces present three invaluable principles of 
novel writing: the recording of action in the consciousness of a character rather than 
by a narrator, the use of morality as a theme, and complexity of structure as & means 
of obtaining a precise goal. —C.M.R. 


Mark Twain 
853. Kazin, Alfred. Almost Perfect, LJ, 87:20, Nov. 15, 1962, 4243-4245. Тһе 
quality of Huckleberry Finn goes down decidedly in Chap. 32, when Tom Sawyer 
comes back into the book. Hemingway and T. S. Eliot have both regretted the lapse. 
But as Huckleberry Finn took off from Tom Sawyer, so it had in some sense to return 
to Tom Sawyer; like any good writer, Twain was able to transcend himself only by 
agreeing with his genius to return to himself. What we today consider the virtues of 
Huckleberry Finn were in his own genteel age considered faults. —EJ.C. 


ҮШ. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
James Agee 

854. Ramsey, Roger. The Double Structure of THE MORNING WATCH, SNovel, 
4:3, Fall 1972, 494-503. Agee has given this work both a forward movement and a 
static pattern. As a narrative it describes Richard's Good Friday swim as a growing up, 
an initiation into adult life culminating in his total immersion in the water. At the same 
time Agee develops the effect of a triptych to suggest that the beginning and ending 
illuminate the center. In particular this religious triptych has the Crucifixion for its 
subject, with Christ flanked by the two thieves. Richard concludes he is not Christ but 
a thief and so human, thus he grows up. —W.H.M. 


James Baldwin 


855. Standley, Fred L. ANOTHER COUNTRY, Another Time, SNovel, 4:3, Fall 1972, 
504-512. Despite the critics, this work is "a competent and compelling book-—struc- 
turally, symbolically, thematically.” Its plot strands center in the Vivaldo and Ida 
strand. Symbolically it presents New York as the wasteland of modern America. The- 
matically it focuses Baldwin's recurring interests in identity and his emotions on the 
overcoming of hate. —W.H.M. 


Elizabeth Bishop 
856. Mazzocco, Robert. А Poet of Landscape, NYRB, 9:6, Oct. 12, 1967, 4-6 (rev.- 
art, Questions of Travel, Farrar, Straus, & Giroux, 1967). Bishop, a landscape poet, 
sidesteps the private confessional mode in favor of visual and tactile description. Her 
style is pure, sometimes chill and detached, yet expresses a curiosity that conveys 
involvement. A classicist of the 18th-century mold, she presents landscapes that “are 
neither dramatic nor symbolic, nor can you really call them spiritual.” She subverts 
the modernist penchants for the misty profound, natural decay and duplicity, and 
modern man in search of his soul. A naturalist and humanist concerned with subjects 
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of middle age, she uses а middle style to make the unenviable enviable through poetic 
qualities that are direct and self-restrictive. --С.8.7. 


Willa Cather 
857. Stuckey, William J. MY ÁNTONIA: А Rose for Miss Cather, SNovel, 4:3, Fall 
1972, 473-483. A failure to understand Cather’s intention has resulted in criticism of 
the unity of this work, The novelis not the story of Ántonia but of what Jim Burden 
struggles to turn her into—a vision of agrarian beauty that clashes with her sordid 
reality. Jim worships rather than loves her, achieving.the necessary detachment for 
his vision after a long absence by idolizing her sordid affair as a Virgilian example 
of earthly vitality, He also illustrates how the artistic process was always a personal 
involvement for Cather. She strove to beautify reality but lacked the sensibility to turn 
the ugly that was too close to her into a convincing vision. The novel suffers because 
Antonia is too unromantic for Jim Burden’s dream of her. —W.H.M. 


David Lewis Cohn 


858. Simms, L. Moody, Jr. David Lewis Cohn: An Annotated Bibliography, NMW, 
5:2, Fall 1972, 65-68. [This is a complete bibliography of Cohn's book-length works 
and one pamphlet, in chronological arrangement. Annotations are both descriptive 
and evaluative.] —M.T. 


Jack Conroy ; 
859. Fried, Lewis. THE DISINHERITED: The Worker as Writer, NL, 39:1, Fall 
1972, 29-40. Conroy's first novel, often read as the radicalization of a worker, is a 
worker's attempt to resolve the competing claims of labor and art. The stylistic shifts 
between polished literate prose and earthy street argot reflect Conroy's conflicting 
loyalties to the artist-writer and the worker as well as his uncertainty about which 
tradition he belongs to. His hero's decision to write proletarian poetry reflects Conroy's 
conviction that art grows out of one's efforts to make the past, devoid of false myths, 
understandable in terms of the present. —A.T.T. 


860. Fabre, Michel. Jack Conroy as Editor, NL, 39:2, Win. 1972, 115-137. From 
1927 to 1940 Conroy worked part-time as editor for various small proletarian magazines, 
chiefly The Rebel Poet and The Anvil. As editor һе stressed literary quality more than 
revolutionary orthodoxy in accepting material for publication and encouraged a number 
of young writers, including Richard Wright and J. D. Salinger. The Anvil achieved 
an international reputation, lasted longer than most small magazines, and was killed by 
those within the Communist Party who desired a more militant doctrinaire approach. 

—A.T.T. 


861. Fried, Lewis. Conversation with Jack Conroy, NL, 39:1, Fall 1972, 41-56. [Con- 
roy answers questions about past and present writing efforts and problems (June 14, 
1971).] —A.T.T. 


E. E. Cummings 
862. Lane, Gary. Cummings’ SONNET ENTITLED HOW TO RUN THE WORLD, 
Expl 31:1, Sept. 1972, Item 7. Cummings's poem bids us not to try running the 
world. Cummings himself was independent and rejected the paralyzing selflessness 
of Communism. Instead, he made lighthearted but conscious use of a fruitful tradition 
to arrive at disciplined freedom rather than a life-destroying injunction. --Р.Е.Н. 
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863. Lane, Gary. Cummings’ YES IS A. PLEASANT COUNTRY, Expl, 31:2, Oct. 
1972, Item 11. Cummings’ s poem adds an interesting turn to the carpe diem motif. The 
male speaker addressing "my. lovely,” “ту. treasure," and “my sweet one," and seeming 
to respond to the lady’s dampening "if," sets his persuasion in three parallel stanzas, 
each a little plea that distinguishes by metaphor between the joy of surrender and the 
coolness of caution. —P.F.H. 


James: Dickey 


864. Jameson, Frederic. The Сгезі American Hunter, or, Ideological Content in the 
Novel, CE, 34:2, Nov. 1972, 180-197. The Marxist critic is always concerned with 
ideology. In Deliverance Dickey evades the ' social discontent that perhaps really 
motivates his middle-class character to escape to the Georgia wilds. The book is an 
“exercise of a kind of ideological double standard,” allowing a satisfying of the appetite 
for instinctual violence while’ positing the continued need for “Leviathan, or the author- 
itarian state.” Though Mailer in Why Are We in Vietnam is aware of political-économic 
oppression, he chooses "not to repudiate the dominant value but rather to adopt it 
with the fanatical exaggeration of the newly converted, to live it to its ultimate existen- 
tial limits, to extremes of intensity no ordinary businessman has ever known." The book 
is а grand gesture ofa private ego: i i —E.F.H. 


“Theodore Dreiser 


865. Gerber, Philip L. The Financier Himself: Dreiser and C. T. Yerkes, PMLA, 88:1, 
Jan. 1973, 112-121. In his Trilogy of Desire, Dreiser presented a virtual ‘biography of 
Yerkes as Cowperwood. Dreisér’s connection "with Yerkes dated from the 1880's, 
continued through the 90's when both men: moved to New York, and extended past 
1905, when Yerkes died, and 1910, when The Financier was begun. Dreiser selected 
this model for the generic millionaire because the dissolution of his estate demonstrated 
the author's theory of the natural: "Equation: Inevitable” in action. The events por- 
trayed ій the novels followed verbatim the events of'Yerkes's life as established іп 
Dreiser's working notes and verified by contemporary records. Cowperwood is a sub- 
merged ВИЕ of Dreiser’ 8 own һы a and desires. —P.G.D. 


. Willam Faulkner 


866. Wilson, С. R., m. The Chronology of Faulkner's A ROSE FOR EMILY Again, 
NMW, 5:2, Fall 1972, 56, 58-62.: A comparative examination of Paul D. McGlynn's 
Тһе Chronology of A ROSE FOR EMILY (SSF, 6:4, Sum. 1969; 461-462 [AES, 14:2, 
Oct. 1970, 608], of Helen E. Nebeker's Chronology Revised (SSF, 8:3, Sum. 1971, 
471-473), and of the text: results in а newly proposed calendar for events in the lives 
of Emily and the narrator. PI . —M. T. 


867. Benson, Jackson J. Quentin's Responsibility for - Caddy's Downfall in Faulkner's 
THE SOUND AND THE FURY, NMW, 5:2, Fall 1972, 63-64. Quentin's responsi- 
bility fór Caddy's downfall has been ‘seriously overstated. by critics of Faulkner’s work. 
A.careful examination of passages in which they appear together makes. it clear that 
Caddy.is engaged іп compulsive self-destruction which leaves Quentin unable to alter 
her doom significantly. Further, their personalities áre so different, from early childhood 
on, that there is little chance for him to fluere her. He dresses tie family’s doom, 
but he cannot be said to cause it. І 2 —M3T. 


868. Zellefrow, Ken. Faulkner’s Flying Tales—a View of the Past, Dati 16:4, 
Sum. 1972, 42-48. Faulkner’s stories dealing with flying during and after Worid War I 
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are interesting because, besides giving a view of the early Faulkner, they present a 
fascinating picture of the fliers and their planes. Although transient and fleeting, these 
doomed figures have a sense of courage and of the value of life. They are a type of the 
alienated man so central in the literature of today. —R.L.C. 


СЕ: Item 753. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 
869. Hughes, G. I. Sub Specie Doctor T. J. Eckleburg: Man and God in THE GREAT 
GATSBY, ESA, 15:2, Sept. 1972, 81-92. The anonymous mediocrity of most of the 
characters in this work makes them seem normal, thus making Jay Gatsby and George 
Wilson appear madmen. Both are committed idealists in а world which admits only 
cynical alienation. They strive to realize their dream on earth, but misplace their 
faith. Fitzgerald demonstrates this derangement of values by a systematic misapplica- 
tion of words, objects, and ideas of a general or specific religious nature to ordinary 
people or material objects. In Wilson's vision of Doctor T. J. Eckleburg as.God, the 
theme of religious distortion becomes most explicit. —W.R. 


Robert Frost 
870. Lambdin, William С. Frost’s THE OVEN BIRD, Expl, 31:1, Sept. 1972, Item 
3. Jerry Herndon's suggestion (Expl, 28:8, Apr. 1970, 64) that Frost's poem is better 
understood if the reader knows something about the song of that bird should be com- 
plemented by asking that the reader know music. Тһе last line of the poem, "what 
to make of a diminished thing," seems to refer first to the diminished tones of music. 
*He knows in singing not to sing," a reference to the bird's song in the poem, should 
make the reader recall that the semitones of a diminished chord sound close to a major 
chord but have a subtle incompleteness. Frost uses the sonnet form to reinforce his 
effect. The meaning of the poem is, in Frost's words, "talking contraries"—making 
a seemingly small statement, while actually saying something important. —P.F.H. 


Allen Ginsberg 
871. Clarke, Gerald. Checking in with Allen Ginsberg, Esquire, 79:4, Apr. 1973, 
92-95, 168, 170. Thriving "despite setbacks," Ginsberg at 46 keeps busy in various 
ways, chiefly writing. Тһе new poetry of 10 to 15 years ago, assailed by academic 
critics then as too easy, actually wasn't, he says; it involved more complicated rules 
than did preceding poetry in reproducing speech patterns and rhythms. Ginsberg 
stresses spontaneous composition unrevised (although he admits to deleting some lines 
from published poems as of lesser quality). An admirer of many contemporary writers, 
he claims to dislike no one. As a poet he ranks himself "probably somewhere between 
[Gregory] Corso and the late dead [Jack] Kerouac, and Robert Duncan." —]J.S.P. 


Albert J. Guerard 
872. Guerard, Álbert J. Was Lia de Putti dead at 22? TriQ, No. 20, Win. 1971, 255- 
293. [In relating their encounters with celebrities writers are sometimes uncertain 
whether they are remembering or imagining. Guerard was uncertain whether he had 
known the actress Lia de Putti or in retrospect had confused her with a picture of his 
sister, other girls he had known, or characters he or others had created. After her 
death he collected enough data to regard her more realistically and to assess the cost 
of the war to her career and to the theater in terms of displacement] —E.H. 
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John Hawkes 


873. Shepherd, Allen. Illumination Through (Anti)Climax: John Hawkes’ THE ІЛМЕ 
TWIG, NCLit, 2:2, Mar. 1972, 11-13. Hawkes adapts the thriller or mystery form for 
this surreal story of irony and indignity which is itself ironic. Conventions are over- 
thrown, the protagonist is killed off in the second chapter, and the reader is constantly 
tricked by his expectations. The structure conveys the message as completely as the 
story does. —J.M.D. 


874. Heath, William. LUNAR LANDSCAPES: STORIES AND SHORT NOVELS, 
1949-1963, KR, 32:1, 1970, 187-190 (геу.-агі., New Directions, N.Y. 1970). Hawkes 
projects us into a strange and desolate landscape, a dramatization of the fears and 
desires of men and of the destructive capabilities of the world. This volume is a 
collection of all Hawkes's minor works, written when style was his primary concern. 
Like Faulkner, he is an unsuccessful poet turned to fiction, where his style achieves 
its vitality by sucking the blood of his characters. In spite of failures, Hawkes's 
experiments pay off in terms of increased poetic richness, psychic liberation, comedy, 
and compassion. A study of Hawkes’s Charivari (1950), the first of the three novellas 
in Lunar Landscapes, provides a measure of his increased control of technique in The 
Lime Twig (1951). In stylistic control The Goose on the Grave (1954) foreshadows 
Second Skin (1965). i —E.H. 


875. Tanner, Tony. Necessary Landscapes and Luminous Deterlorations, TriQ, No. 20, 
Win. 1970, 145-179 (rev.-art., extract, Tony Tanner, City of Words, Harper & Row, 
1971). Hawkes’s careful attention to terrain, which provided stability amid personal and 
social confusion in his fiction, has given way to an ambiguous attitude toward land- 
scape. Because many readers are confused by and suspicious of behaviorism, which they 
see as a threat to independent action, writers have countered by inventing territories. 
Hawkes, who emulates Steinbeck, carefully sculptures his violence-fractured land- 
scapes into waxlike tableaus. Hawkes has abandoned character, setting, theme, and 
to some extent plot for structure or verbal and psychological coherence in detached 
invention rather than representation of a world. He faces up to ugliness within self 
and world but employs a saving comic spirit and beauty of language. The protagonist 
in The Second Skin (1965) finds utopia in his art. —E.H. 


Ernest Hemingway 

876. Gunn, Giles В. Hemingway’s Testament of Human Solidarity: A Literary and 
Theological Critique of FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS, ChSRev, 2:2, Win. 1972, 
99-111. Donne's belief in human unity provides the novel's chief principle of gover- 
nance. Although Hemingway was successful in universalizing the actions of Jordan 
and his compatriots by relating them to the cause of liberty and freedom everywhere, 
he failed in allowing а discrepancy between the implied author's moral sophistication 
and the reader's sense of Jordan's moral naiveté. Neither Jordan's affair with Maria nor 
his act of self-sacrifice embodies an awareness of the larger actuality dramatized in the 
novel. Hemingway ends his work by turning Jordan's death into a hapless accident. 

—ZJ.B. 


Jack London 
877. Glancy, Donald R. Anything to Help Anybody: The Authorship of DAUGH- 
TERS OF THE RICH, JLNL, 5:1, Jan.-Apr. 1972, 19-26. Hilda Gilbert capitalized 
on her very slight acquaintance with Jack London to obtain opportunities for work on 
the stage. In 1915 she attempted to obtain his signature of authorship for a skit she 
had written. Whether or not London consigned his name to the play is unknown. A 
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second play, The Daughters of the Rich, was apparently accepted by London, and his 
name was used as author of the work, but the play had.a very short run and was 
reviewed negatively by critics. . ў І _—C.R.D. 


878. Sisson, James E. Jack London and the DAUGHTERS OF THE RICH, JLNL, 
5:1, Тап.-Арг. 1972, 27-32. Three reasons can be cited for attributing the authorship 
of Daughters of the Rich to London instead of Hilda Gilbert. (1) the play is registered 
in London’s name with the U.S. Copyright Office; (2) the Ms in the Jack London Papers 
at the Huntington Library has only London's name on the title page; (3) the play was 
produced under his name, and all contemporary accounts referred to the play, as 
London's; Evidence also suggests that London did not readily lend his name to works 
he had not written. Furthermore, Hilda Gilbert’s background suggests that she was 
not a reliable source of information. —C.R.D. 


879. Dunn, М. E, and Pamela Wilson. The Significance of Upward Mobility In 
MARTIN EDEN, JLNL, 5:1, Jan.-Apr. 1972, 1-8. Patterns of social mobility are 
controlling factors in the structure of, some naturalistic novels. In this .work, the 
presumed structural flaw—Martin's sudden loss of the will to live just at the time he 
achieves his goals—can be explained by Martin's aspirations: In his struggle for higher 
status, Martin is open to the psychological pressures which cause him to question. his 
identity. Once he achieves his goals, he rejects the identity he must sustain and begins 
his slide downward; he discovers that he has alienated himself from the social class he 
struggled to enter, as well as the one he left behind. . —C.R. p, 


880, Sweeney, Ben. London’ 8 ТНЕ УУАҮ ОҒ WAR: When? Where? Why?, ILNL, 5: 1, 
Jan.-Apr. 1972, 9-13. The confusion about the publication of this work. іп Once a Week 
is due to the publication date being postponed from Oct. 20, 1906, to Oct. 27, 1906 
as well as the little-known fact that the poem appeared in the Coolbrith Edition of the 
magazine, a special issue that carried the same volume, date, and number designation 
as the regular edition. ; - —CR.D. 


881. Sandbusg: Charles. Jack London: A Common Man, JLNL, 5:1, Jan.-Apr. 1972, 
14-18 (reprinted from Tomorrow, 2:4, Apr. 1906, 35-39). London's fiction shows his 
sympathy for the plight of the common man. Nam Bok, the Unveracious illustrates 
the gulf between civilization and savagery. The Call of the Wild suggests that civilized 
man has lost some of the beauty and joy in life that accompanied barbarism. Wolf 
Larsen of The Sea Wolf represents the very system against which London.raises his 
voice in protest over its treatment of the common man. Because in his lifetime he 
shared many of the experiences of the common man but remained more а spectator 
than a participant in the squalor that surrounded him, London was an effective spokes- 
man for social reform. PNE . . —C.R.D. 


Archibald MacLeish - 
882. MacLeish, Archibald. Changes in the Ritual of Library Dedication, LJ, 93: 17; 
Oct. 1, 1968, 3517-3520. [The article offers an insight into the poet's life spent in 
libraries as both librarian and patron.] Libraries are built for books and people, and 
neither can exist without the other. . el —E.J.C. 


‘Norman Mailer `` 


883. Donoghue, Denis.. Sweepstakes, NYRB, 9:5, Sept. 28, 1967,. 5-8 (rev. art., Why 
Are We In Vietnam?, Putnam, 1967). The unity of Mailer’s novel depends upon. the 
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commanding voice of the disc jockey-narrator, D.J. Тһе "ritual of purification" in 
the pastoral story of an Arctic bear hunt expresses the novel's moral. Its high style is 
the panegyric American sublime described by Josephine Miles in Eras and Modes in 
English Poetry (U. of Calif., 1957, 1964), but the rhetoric expresses a denunciation of 
American corruption. Mailer's voice, normally one of praise, is directed in his book 
against a land of sin. Although Mailer sounds at times like Faulkner (especially The 
Bear), Faulkner's rhetoric eases the pain of sin in celebration of something left to praise. 
In Mailer’s long, free-cadenced line, invective dominates. —C.S.T. 


СЁ: Item 864. 


l І i ` Bernard Malamud ae 
884. Griffith, John. Malamud’s THE ASSISTANT, „Expl, 31:1, Sept. 1972, Item 1. 
Malamud makes four explicit references to St. Francis of Assisi in this work. He also 
makes analogies to Francis of Assisi all through the novel. —P.F.H. 


` Arthur Miller 
Сё: Item 779. Е 


' Vladimir Nabokov 


885. Godshalk, William Leigh. Nabokov's Byronic ADA: A Note, NCLit, 2:2, Mar. 
1972, 2-4. One of Nabokov's conundrums seems very simple but actually has deeper 
meaning than first appears. The "sweetest word" that rhymes with billiard must, in 
context; be milliard and obviously refers.to money. However, Byron used milliard in 
Don Juan, and a comparison of that situation and Ada reveals more interest in seduc- 
tior than in money. In fact, Nabokov's Van "partakes of both Don Juan and Lord 
Byron." —J.M.D. 
mE Ezra Pound 

886. Surette, P. L. The City of Dioce, U;S.A.: Pound and America, BuR, 20:2, Fall 
1972, 13-34. Pound remains an American even in exile, in his Cantos as elsewhere 
trying to understand America and its place in history. Initially Pound embraced the 
animal vigor of the New York City crowds he saw on his 1912 visit and sought to be 
the prophet of this new country. Later, ignoring the country's achievements in state- 
craft, he pictured Jefferson and Adams not as actors but as observers, and in his final 
years ‘acknowledged. the futility of his own search for education; he could not make 
history. cohere. x —A.T.T. 


887. Singh, G. Four Views of Ezra Pound, BA, 46:1, Win. 1972, 61-63 (rev.-art.). 
Noel Stock’s The Life of Ezra Pound (Pantheon, 1970) is one of the two most exhaustive 
Pound biographies ever published, but it encompasses the trivial as well as the funda- 
mental Іп her introduction to the 14 essays in New Approaches to Ezra Pound 
(UCLA, 1969), Eva Hesse emphasizes how Pound, willing to live with uncertainty and 
the possibility of ultimate failure, created poetry more independent and self-explora- 
tory tban Eliot's. Daniel Pearlman's The Barb of Time: On the Unity of Ezra Pound's 
CANTOS (Oxford U., 1969) traces the “major form" and the ahistorical concept of 
time in the Cantos. Walter Baumann's The Rose in the Steel Dust (U. of Miami, 1970) 
discusses the themes in the Cantos of the ideal city, of crisis, and of the image of 
Odysseus. All four works neglect the nature and impact of Pound's relationship with 
and influence on other poets—especially his effect on Eliot's attitude toward Dante, 
Milton, poetic technique, meter, and the element of prose in poetry. —R.S.T. 
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Thomas Pynchon 
888. Mangel Anne, Maxwell’s demon, entropy, information: THE CRYING OF 
LOT 49, TriQ, No. 20, Win. 1971, 194-208. The most important aspect of Pynchon's 
novel is his use of three scientific technologic concepts: "thermodynamics and Max- 
well’s demon, entropy, and information theory." [A detailed explanation shows how 
Pynchon uses these scientific concepts as bases for plot happenings] Both The Crying 
and Pynchon's short story Entropy end in a state of heat-death of man immobilized in 
isolated chaos. There is a relationship between entropy and information. Disorder in a 
system calls for information, but the information arrives altered and distorted or has 
been lost in transmission. Where earlier 20th-century writers saw literature as a means 
of imposing order on a chaotic world, Pynchon finds that their structures enclose static 
systems. His satiric fiction is both electrifying and consistent with the experience of 
artists in other media who employ scientific ideas. |» —KH. 


J. D. Salinger 
889. Trowbridge, Clinton. Salinger's Symbolic Use of Character and Detail m THE 
CATCHER IN THE RYE, CimR, 4, June 1968, 5-11. The theme of this work is 
effectively reinforced by the symbolism that pervades the novel. Holden Caulfield's 
plight as an idealist confronting contemporary society is underlined by the secondary 
characters who serve as exaggerated or distorted versions of him. These mirror images 
operate on several levels, helping us to better understand Holden's relationship with 
others and developing the novel's structural pattern by dramatizing the confrontations 
through which Holden learns to sort out false from true self-images. Extending this 
symbolic treatment of character, the significance accorded such seemingly minor details 
as Holden's red hunting cap and the Egyptian tombs works to make this novel a 
“masterpiece of symbolist fiction.” —A.H.G. 


James Seay 
890. Carr, John. An Interview with James Seay, NMW, 5:2, Fall 1972, 35-55, 57. 
[Topics discussed are the literary and social influences оп Seay’s poetry, his southern 
background, his expectations and intentions for future writing and publication, his 
teaching, and current trends in poetry.] 5 —M.T. 


John Steinbeck 

891. Benton, Robert M. Realism, Growth, and Contrast in THE GIFT, SteinbQ, 6:1, 
Win. 1973, 3-9. Тһе Pony has received little mature criticism probably because it is 
meant for children. All four stories concern death, but the first experience, the death 
of the red pony, is the most significant and real to those who identify with Jody. Much 
of its effectiveness comes from Steinbeck's personal identification with the locale and 
Jody's growth; he avoids abstractions in favor of concrete images. Тһе education of 
Jody is a primary focus. Also carefully woven in, however, is an explicit comparison 
and contrast between Carl and Billy. Carl hates weakness in others but cannot see it 
in himself; Billy guides Jody’s education and demonstrates nobility of character. 

—T.E.H. 


892. Peterson, Richard F. The Grail Legend and Steinbeck’s THE GREAT MOUN- 
TAINS, SteinbQ, 6:1, Win. 1973, 9-15. In The Gift and The Promise Jody Tiflin’s 
learning experiences are often presented in naturalistic terms. By The Great Mountains, 
however, Jody seems to have learned something about the cyclical nature of life and 
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death, its purpose, and perhaps its significance. Jody's meeting with Gitano may be 
the source for his greater maturity. At the beginning of the story, Jody's thoughts and 
actions are without spiritual meaning, like the barren and lifeless land. But he comes 
to associate Gitano with the great mountains which bring spiritual meaning. The 
parallel searches of Jody and Gitano are further emphasized in the rapier, a mythic 
Grail. Jody, through Gitano and the rapier, takes on a mythic identity and gains insight 
into the human spirit. —T.E.H. 


893. Astro, Richard. Something that Happened: А Non-Teleological Approach to 
THE LEADER OF THE PEOPLE, SteinbQ, 6:1, Win. 1973, 19-23. Many of Stein- 
beck’s works are flawed by amateurish and pretentious philosophizing, which is notably 
absent from this story. Instead, Steinbeck employs a reserved, economical style which 
prevents the reader from making willing identification with any specific character. 
Though Carl at first glance appears to be a failure and Jody a hero, Steinbeck’s non- 
teleological means of viewing life yields highly complex characters whose acts and 
attitudes cannot be simply explained. Steinbeck analyzes his characters but avoids 
judging them. —T.E.H. 


894. Woodward, Robert H. Steinbeck’s THE PROMISE, SteinbQ, 6:1, Win. 1973, 
15-19. Jody is aware at the beginning of the story of the life-death cycle, but does not 
yet know the ways in which men must deal with its pain. Earlier he feels responsibility 
only to himself. Later he cares for the mare but for selfish reasons. Billy Buck’s love 
for the mare, on the other hand, is selfless. When Billy sacrifices Nellie so that Jody 
might have the colt, he shows awareness of his own greater responsibility to the boy. 
As a result of Billy’s actions, Jody becomes aware of his own responsibilities to other 
human beings. —T.E.H. 


Wallace Stevens 

895. Doggett, Frank. The Transition from HARMONIUM: Factors in the Develop-. 
ment of Stevens’ Later Poetry, PMLA, 88:1, Jan. 1973, 122-131. Stevens’s literary 
correspondence discloses factors that determine the character of his later poetry: his 
changing concept of the ideal nature of poetry, his habits of work, and his tendency 
to think inductively. He once advocated “pure poetry” but later became interested in 
the function of thought in poetry. Answering the questions of his critics, he pondered 
the significance of images and figures and his tendency to expand the latter into 
universals. Because his business limited the time he could devote to a poem, he did not 
build poems from verbal elements or textual modification, but created from a pre- 
liminary meditation and depended for wording on his genius for improvisation. The 
result could be philosophical, or as slight as the evocation of a sense of place. He 
wished a poem to be a complete idiomatic expression of whatever thought prompted jt. 

—P.G.D. 


Jesse Stuart 
896. Woodbridge, Hensley C. Jesse and Jane Stuart: A Bibliography—Supplement 8, 
JLNL, 5:1, Jan.-Apr. 1972, 45-47. [A listing of books, short stories, poems, articles 
and introductions by Jesse Stuart as well as sources of material about him comprise 
this bibliography.] —C.R.D. 


William Styron 
897. Rahv, Philip. Through the Midst of Jerusalem, NYRB, 9:7, Oct. 26, 1967, 6-10 
(rev.-art., The Confessions of Nat Turner, Random House, 1967). One reason for 
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Styron’s success is that he has treated “a substantial theme central to the national 
experience" without "political or -sectional bluster.” Only a white Southerner could 
have succeeded with this theme of slave rebellion; a Northerner would have been too 
outside the experience and'a. Negro too involved with one side of the conflict. Styron 
is the first Southerner to “speak without equivocation" of the South’s "abnormal" 
condition. While Faulkner was never. able.to view. his Negro characters from an "inner" 
vàntage point, Styron can. He succeeds in spite of (or possibly through) allowing 
'Turner an enlarged vocabulary rather than confining himself to "Turner's own 
restricted idiom.” Working from inside, he looks at his theme without succumbing to 
the expedient of showing Turner in a. Enel reconciliation . scene "embracing а pbony 
universalist ideal.” a P 7 CST. 


Robert. Penn Warren 1 


898. Bauerle, Richard Е. The Emblematic Opening of Warren’s ALL THE KING'S 
MEN, PLL, 8:3, Sum. 1972, 312-314. The first paragraph presents emblematically 
the three major -themes' of uncoiitrolled: power (the speeding car), death: (the metal 
accident marker), and love (the love vine). In the scene fatal reliance on machinery is 
contrasted with closeness to the earth, and dirt is used to symbolize unscrupulous 
politics and immoral acts. The vine and marker echo the theme of hope in the epigraph. 
Warren modulates his aue throughout the paragraph to suit the emblems. ^ —S.S, 


Owen Wister 


899. Trimmer, Joseph F. THE VIRGINIAN: Novel and Films, ШО, 35:2, Dec. 1972, 
5-18. This novel may be read as a novel of East апі West in which the matriage of 
Molly and the Virginian symbolizes an integration of Western vitality and Eastern 
culture. No such integration occurs in the 1929 film version. Тһе Virginian marries 
Molly, but he does not move toward the Eastern establishment and capitalistic теврес- 
tability as he does in the novel. This alteration is a mirror of the American mood in 
1929 when there was à longing for the nearly obsolete traditional frontier virtues. The 
1945 version mirrors the disillusionment prevalent in: regimented, corporation- 
dominated postwar America. This film version has the Virginian forsaking the freedom 
and violence of the West for the: conformity and ‘financial security of the East. —C.M.R. 


Richard Wright 


900. Kennedy, James G. The Content and Form of NATIVE SON, CE, 34: 2, Nov. 
1972, 269-286. A writer's social class limits his portrayal of other social classes. 
Wright’s working-class background asserts itself in this work, for both "the crácker 
and the capitalist often seem gratuitously high-handed," and middle-class characters are 
presented with dominating animal imagery, with State’s Attorney Buckley as the 
-ultimate beast. Bigger Thomas is presented as a “colonial worker” in a capitalistic and 
imperialistic milieu. Bigger has only a “potential revolutionary consciousness,” deluded 
by a “childish vision of himself and people of all races overcoming their isolation 
solely through recognition of each other.” As only a potential revolutionary, Bigger does 
not “develop beyond self-approval of his enmity for whites.” Wright anticipates militant 
egalitarianism in showing “the potentialities for inventiveness and for social conscious- 
ness in a most thwarted American worker.” : --Е.ЕН. 


901. Wright, Richard. The Freedom to Read: Ап Authors View of a Library, LI, 
85:22, Dec. 15, 1960, 4421-4422. [At the age of 19 Wright was stirred to use the 
library after reading ah editorial denouncing H. L. Mencken. Since only Negroes were 
denounced in the South, this man must have been worth reading.] —E.J.C. 
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Fiction 


902. Gardiner, Harold C. Could Sherlock Sniff a Trend? LJ, 85:1, Jan. 1, 1960, 34-36. 
The growing trend in fiction to appeal to a Roman Catholic religious taste is based on 
sales. Books like Morris L. West's The Devil's Advocate have been doing very well 
for the otherwise stagnating publishers. . —EJ.C. 


903. Moon, Eric. Problem Fiction, LJ, 87:3, Feb. 1, 1962, 484-496. When 20 titles 
of such currently “scandalous” books as Nabokov’s Lolita, Updike's Rabbit, Run, and 
Robbins’s The Carpetbaggers were circulated among librarians for their and their 
patrons' reactions, the results were gratifying. There is little censorship of popular 
fiction, and the only general reason why any of these novels were not purchased was 
à poor review. Circulation is more problematic. Many of these books are kept off the 
open shelves for fear they will be stolen. . : —EJ.C. 


904. Wallace, Irving. А Problem Author Looks at Problem Librarians, LJ, 87:12, 
June 15, 1962, 2293-2295. Librarians suffer from self-imposed censorship. Through 
their book selections, they try to impose their orderly world upon readers. This implies 
that librarians are in turn trying to influence the authors by the blackmail of denying 
them prospective readers. —EJ.C. 


СЕ: Item 816. 


Poetry 
905. Bly, Robert. American Poetry: On the Way to the Hermetic, BA, 46:1, Win. 
1972, 17-24. Five levels of descent from the pragmatic physical to the purely spiritual 
hermetic world can be discerned in poetry. At the fifth descent, the poet's "desire- 
energy" flows freely through the invisible world of the psyche. Hermetic poems are 
about spiritual growth; Beowulf is a hermetic poem disguised as an epic. No modern 
Janguage can claim much hermetic poetry, but in the last 10 to 20 years some American 
poets have achieved perhaps the third and fourth descents. After Eliot and Stevens, 
Rexroth and Roethke have been influential. The work of Richard Wilbur, James Wright, 
Gary Snyder, and Galway Kinnell approaches the hermetic. Others contributing to the 
descent are Denise Levertov, John Logan, David Ignatow, Robert Duncan, Michael 
McClure, John Haines, and Robert Kelly. —R.S.T. 


906. Pallak, Felix. Library of Little Mags, LJ, 85:16, Sept. 15, 1960, 3029-3034. The 
Marvin Sukov Collection of Little Magazines at the University of Wisconsin is second 
only to that of the New York Public Library. Study shows that little magazines have 
been the springboards for many famous authors. Today's little's, as opposed to those 
of the 20's and 30's have a catholicity (or lack) of taste. The editors and writers of 
those days were rebels; now the protestors are disaffiliates at the best. —EJ.C. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


AFRICA 


General | 
907. Farmer, M. E. Select Bibliography, ESA, 15:2, Sept. 1972, 121-123. [Books and 
articles on English language and literature published or written in South Africa from 
1970 to 1972 are listed.] f —W.R. 
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CANADA 


Marshall McLuhan 


908. Woodcock, George. Inquest on McLuhan, Nation, 213:14, Nov. 1, 1971, 437-439 
(rev.-art., Jonathan Miller, Marshall McLuhan, Viking, 1971; and Donald Е. Theall, 
The Medium Is the Rear View Mirror, McGill-Queen’s U., 1971). McLuhan became a 
mod hero when he proclaimed the triumph of the electronic media and the return to 
tribalism, but he is now being attacked by former disciples. No one has made a thorough 
study of McLuhan as a utopian fantasist or examined the relationship of his prophetic 
role to his Canadian background. His vision has much in common with utopian novels 
written since the discrediting of the old, conventional utopias. Two points of similarity 
are the idea of technologically determined societies and an anti-intellectualism’ charac- 
terized by prejudice against literary or even literate culture. Changes in Canadian 
life are such as might cause writers to turn to utopian visions. —T.O.M. 


Samuel Beckett 


909. Cornwell, Ethel F. Samuel Beckett: The Flight from Self, PMLA, 88:1, Jan. 
1973, 41-51. Recognizing the necessity for self-creation, but unable to unify mind. and 
body, the Beckett hero retreats from himself. His life becomes an attempt to reverse 
the process of birth and speed his return to the pre-conscious state from which he 
emerged. Іп Murphy, Beckett defines the mental regions to which his later heroes 
retreat. His prose fiction offers a steady regression from the first zone (light) through 
the second (half-light) to the third (dark), beginning with Murphy, then Three Novels, 
Stories and Texts for Nothing, and How lt is. Eventually the hero finds himself 
trapped in a position which he can escape only through insanity or death. Unable to 
accept either, he invents stories, hiding behind his characters, waiting for release from 
his unbearable, “unmakeable” self. —P.G.D. 


James Joyce | 


910. Delany, Paul. Joyce's Political Development and the Aesthetic of DUBLINERS, 
CE, 34:2, Nov. 1972, 256-266. Critics usually devote themselves to espying "intricate 
and interlocking patterns of symbolic meanings" in this work, not seeing that "social 
reality should be recognized as primary" in the stories and that the work is moral. The 
spiritual and emotional "paralysis" of the characters results from Joyce's belief “that 
Treland’s colonial exploitation by England played a primary and determining role in 
engendering" this "paralysis." Joyce was interested in socialism during the years (1903- 
1907) in which he conceived Dubliners. Most of Joyce's Dubliners are urban lower. 
middle-class; and "their addiction to ‘respectability’ at the expense of initiative and 
spontaneity, their blocked or perverted sexuality, their preoccupation with petty cash— 
are the inevitable products of the material conditions under which they live, and of the 
accumulated burden of centuries of colonialism." —E.F.H. 


911. Henseler, Donna І. The Psychic World of James Joyce, Psy, 3:4, Jan./Feb, 1972, 
27-31. Although literary scholars do not seem to recognize it, the "mystery of the 
conscious," as opposed to the subconscious, became a preoccupation with Joyce as he 
matured. Тһе best indication of his discoveries is: Finnegans Wake, of which the 
characteristic style must derive from the adaptation of a one-dimensional language to 
express many levels of awareness. Most significant is the influence of two late Italian- 
Renaissance thinkers, Giovanni Battista Vico and Giordano Bruno, who centered their 
systems of thought "in a particularly complex operation of consciousness"; their emphasis 
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on "psychic memory". became both method and subject for Joyee as access to "deep 
conscious." He himself was able to perceive both past and future and to write them 
into the book, with the formula for attaining this awareness. —J.M.B. 


912; Scarry, John. The “First Tenor” in James Joyce’s A MOTHER, ‘Eire, 7:4, Win. 
1972, 67-69. The “First Tenor” in this work is a fictionalized portrait of John Mc- 
Cormack, a singer who performed in a recital in the Ancient Concert Rooms on Aug. 
27, 1904, an occasion at which Joyce also sang. . —M.T. 


. Sean O'Casey 


913. Ayling, Ronald. Sean O'Casey and the Abbey Theatre, I Dublin, ESA, 15:2, Sept. 
1972, 71-80.. Irish writers and critics assert that much of O'Casey's success in Dublin 
was due to the acting of the Abbey Company and the active collaboration of the theater's 
directors in writing and revising his plays. But an examination of Ms and typescript 
material reveals no evidence of any creative help or collaboration and emphasizes 
O'Casey's independent critical stance at all stages of his relationship with the theater's 
board. Rather than depending on a good company to redeem his work, O’Casey con- 
sciously shaped his plays to take advantage of his actors’ strengths. —W.R. 


John Millington Synge 


914, Skelton, Robin: J. M. Synge, EDH, 37, 1972, 95-107. Synge’s plays involve 
important elements of his own emotional experience and cannot be considered mere 
social critiques or Irish portraits. Some recent.critics have examined Synge’s extensive 
symbolism, and the playwright once remarked that all of his work was drawn from. his 
own life. His plays explore the middle-class values Synge hated, the work ethic and 
social conventions against which he rebelled, his antagonism toward religion, and his 
sense of rejection. —SS. 


William Butler Yeats 


915, Martin, W. R. Yeats’s “Heaven Blazing into the Head,” ESA, 15:2, Sept. 1972, 
93-98. A prominent feature of many of Yeats’s later poems is the process of discovery 
the persona goes through. Frequently the persona begins with a certain drift of thought 
and feeling but in the course of the poem makes a discovery that brings intense excite- 
ment and a deeper insight, resulting in a different flow of thought and feeling, often a 
reversal of that of the beginning. As one traces the development of this feature in 
Yeats’s lyrics, one follows an important aspect of his development as a poet. —W.R. 


916. McCormick, Jane L. William Butler Yeats and Psychic Phenomena, Psy, 1:6, 
May/June 1970, 19-23. АП his life Yeats sought something to believe in. This search 
gave impetus to his research into local legend and mystery and fostered his mature 
belief in magic and the arcane, his continued interest in psychic phenomena and 
mystical philosophy, his ambivalent relationship „with Madame Blavatsky, and his 
psychic experiments. He came to perceive the shifting quality of mind and memory 
and to conceive of individual mind and memory as: part of the one great memory .or 
Anima Mundi. His involvement with astrology and automatic. writing provided. the 
basic system of A Vision. If he was sometimes too credulous in his psychic experiences, 
his ability to generate thoughts in other, cooperative minds "was s simply a function of 
one of the best minds of the century.” . : —J.M.B. 


917. Friedman, Barton R. Yeats, Johnson, and Ireland’s Heroic Dead: Toward a 
Poetry of Politics, Bire, 7:4, Win. 1972, 32-47. Examination of poetry Yeats wrote dur- 
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ing the 1920's and of comments and attitudes in his autobiography indicates that he 
agreed with Lionel Johnson that poets are obligated to pay tribute to heroic characters 
who make sacrifices, even sacrifices of their lives, in political and revolutionary struggles. 
Unlike Johnson, however, Yeats believed that this poetic commemoration is the only 
tribute or victory which those who die for a cause might expect. —M.T. 


Drama 


918. McDermott, Hubert. The Background to Anglo-Irish Drama, Topic, 12:24, Fall 
1972, 69-76. Anglo-Irish drama, now world famous, has been a mere 70 years grow- 
ing. That it took so long for Ireland to produce drama may be traced to a subconscious 
rejection by the Irish people. Miracle and morality plays came to Ireland with the 
Norman invaders, and it has been suggested that their sponsorship of these plays 
militated against acceptance by the Irish. Yet, while there were no Irish plays written, 
some of the greatest writers for the English stage were Irish. It seems that in Ireland 
a native oral tradition satisfied a need that other countries filled for their populace with 
staged plays. When drama was finally brought forth, largely through the work of 
Yeats, it used materials from the oral heritage of Ireland. : —A.LD. 


Poetry 
919. Diskin, Patrick. The Gaelic Background to Anglo-Irish Poetry, Topic, 12:24, 
Fall 1972, 37-51. Literature written in English by the Irish and inspired by Irish themes, 
began in the period 1780-1800, spurred on by a concern for the Irish past and an 
attempt to prove the worth of Irish, as opposed to English, traditions. A principal work 
in this movement was MacPherson’s Ossian, which set off international controversy. 
After the publication of Ossian, numerous works, undeniably Anglo-Irish, were pro- 
duced, as well as translations, more or less successful, of folk literature from the Gaelic 
into English. Though as historically oriented as formerly, writers today return to a 
past more immediate than remote. —A.LD. 


Prose 


920. Canny, Nicholas, Changing Views on Gaelic Ireland, Topic, 12:24, Fall 1972, 
19-28. Historical writers have two contrasting views of the Gaelic past: they either 
revive past glories in opposition to alleged English dominance or use history to justify 
English treatment of the Irish. At first Norman conquerors, feeling superior, frater- 
nized with the Irish, but when the Norman invaders’ star was on the decline, and they 
began to feel inferior, they became defensive and withdrew from the association, thus 
calling forth the concept of English social superiority and giving rise to the two schools 
of Irish historical wing. —A.LD. 


General . 
921. Danaher, Kevin. The Death of a Tradition, Topic, 12:24, Fall 1972, 5-18. 
Christianity brought no strong classical influence to bear on lrish society but instead 
adapted native societal elements, so that Irish tradition was an almost unbroken con- 
tinuum from the 5th to the late 19th century. Traditions were eroded by the introduction 
of English laws during the Norman Conquest, assaults on "Popery" in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and the enforced ascendancy of the English language over the Gaelic in the 
19th century. The decimation of the non-English-speaking lower classes by the Great 
Famine, meant that few Gaelic-speaking youth were left to carry on the language, 
literature, and traditions; thus little survives of the truly Irish culture. —A.LD. 
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922. Rynne, Etienne. The Revival of. Irish Art in the. Late 19th and Early 20th 
Century, Topic, 12:24, Fall 1972, 19-36. The struggle for Irish independence, 1913- 
1921, received moral support from tbe ideals of the Abbey Theatre, the Gaelic League, 
and the Gaelic Athletic Association. The Nation and the '82 Club, which was estab- 
lished to encourage native art and support national feeling, contributed to the climate 
of nationalism. Doubtless the impetus for this nationalism was derived from archaeo- 
logical finds, for Ireland’s three greatest treasures, which fostered pride in the Gaelic 
past, were discovered in the mid-19th century. - —A.I.D. 


Cf: Item 775. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Alistair Campbell 


923. Gunby, David. Alistair CampbelPs MINE EYES DAZZLE: An Anatomy of 
Success, Landfall, 22:1, Mar. 1968, 35-50. Campbell’s surprisingly popular first collec- 
tion of poetry was characterized by a heavy reliance on rhetorical resources, especially 
Tennysonian participles, in a rich, powerfully rhythmic verse. It is, like the best of 
Swinburne, poetry to be spoken or declaimed. Elegy is the most successful group of 
poems in the collection, evoking real and compelling emotions. The love poems are 
less effective, primarily because they are frequently self-consciously literary. Campbell's 
Wild Honey (1914), is essentially a revision of the first collection and still forceful in 
its combined use of intense feelings and an innate power of word and rhythm. —D.G. 


Alfred Domett 


924. McEldowney, Dennis. The Unbridled Bridal Pair: RANOLF AND AMOHIA, 
Landfall, 22:4, Dec. 1968, 374-383. Domett's 19th-century epic poem is literate and 
marked by a skillful word choice and intelligent use of verse forms. Yet it is limited 
in appeal and significance, too often idealized and romantic in its depiction of pioneer 
life. Domett handled with some dexterity a limited range of verse form and rhyme 
scheme and never attempted new shapes and structures. He is skeptical in his philo- 
sophical divagations, as he moves toward a theistic rather than a Christian conclusion. 
His view of Maori civilization and his attempt to duplicate Maori.poetry in English 
reflect, in their inadequacy, the disintegration or individualization of European society. 
Though not a racist in the modern sense, Domett was curiously condescending in his 
treatment of the Maori wife, Amohia, who ultimately is symbolic of a simplistic Poly- 
nesian voluptuousness. i —D.G. 


PHILIPPINES 


Carlos Bulosan 

925. San Juan, Epifanio, Jr. Carlos Bulosan and the Imagination of Class Struggle, 
Sol, 6:9, Sept. 1971, 17-26. Emigrating to America, Bulosan identified himself with 
the poor and oppressed, becoming one of their spokesmen. Though he experienced a 
mixture of moods, he kept a steady grip on the world of reality. Yet we cannot split 
the idyllic introspective poet who sometimes sinks toward despair from the forward- 
looking radical with a humanistic faith in the eventual establishment of brotherhood. 
Bulosan recognized a relationship between writing and the humanistic improvement of 
man's condition. He was convinced the writer had social responsibilities and shouid 
join with the progressive elements in a society. Bulosan felt that the thrust of Filipino 
literature from Spanish colonial times onward was utopian, and he saw Japanese 
nihilism as only a temporary setback in the movement toward humanistic brotherhood. 

—J.T.C. 
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926. Solberg, S. E. The Pinoy as Writer, Sol, 6:9, Sept. 1971, 26-31. Bulosan's poetry 
was lost among other American poetry, and his prose evoked such descriptive words as 
"quaint" Although he later thought of poetry as an escape from reality, he continued 
to write it all his life. Eventually he came to realize that reality differed from his 
dream. The charge that he sought commercial success must have hurt Bulosan, who 
in later years was struggling to regain attention by writing stories which drew on his 
home in the East and not on the "bastard West.” Pushed toward the writing of short 
stories by an "anger born of a rebellious dissatisfaction with everything around me,” 
Bulosan succeeded only “when I began to write about the Ше and people I have known." 

—J.T.C. 


Linda Ty Casper 
927. Hidalgo, Perca В. The Art of THE PENINSULARS by Linda Casper, SLURJ, 
2:2, June 1971, 267-292. Casper's novel (Bookmark, 1964) is an imaginative transfor- 
mation of 18th-century Filipino history into poetic illusion. —R.D-B. 


Gelacio Y. Guillermo, Jr. 


928. Hosillos, Lucila. А Poet Takes on the Dragon, DilR, 18:3, July 1970, 284-292 
(rev.-art, Seventeen Selected Poems, Tamaraw, Quezon City, 1968). For Guillermo 
the poet's task is to shape beauty and to tell truth. The poems speak of the poet's 
anxieties, of his need for solitude, of his alienation from family, of a dying world, and 
of mothers crying out. Тһе poetic impulse subsides but returns. "Traditional associations 
of night with death, and day with life are reversed. Although the poet is involved in the 
“inhuman garden," the world is never changed. The celebrations of the poetry must be 
satisfaction enough. The poet's "involved consciousness," not only a construct but also 
alive and participating, refracts the ambiguities and indirections of the poems, helping 
to clarify their meanings. Guillermo's poems show that "the human condition itself 
is the truth of poetry." Т.С. 


Juan C. Laya 
929. San, Juan, Epifano, Jr. Juan C. Laya’s HIS NATIVE SOIL and the Limits of Bour- 
geoise/Liberal Individualism, DilR, 18:3, July 1970, 187-231. Through Martin Romero's 
sensibility we are introduced to the social, political, and economic forces at work in 
Flores. We sense the poverty, the subsistence farming, and the usury still plaguing 
rural areas. Driven by the dream of changing the reality around him, Martin fails 
because of his blindness to local conditions. Martin is the petty-bourgeois individualist 
reacting against the old order, but he becomes an opportunist and fails because he does 
not join forces with the other societal elements opposing the old order. Laya's novel 
is an elegy for а decaying feudal order and an indictment of the opportunism and 
absurd idealism of liberal individualism. —J.T.C. 


Wilfrido Nolledo 


930. Cope, Jackson I. Wilfrido Nolledo: Baroque Fiction as Frustrated Form, NL, 
39:2, Win. 1972, 77-93. Nolledo’s baroque novel, But for the Lovers (Dutton, 1970), 
begins in the realism of the Japanese occupation of Manila during World War II and 
moves into allegory aided by black humor as well as by familiarity with the Islands' 
American, Spanish. and Oceanic traditions. As the central figure, Alma, wanders 
dreamlike through the novel seeking her name and her identity in a polyglot culture, 
she and the reader discover that all is process, that name and form are transient rather 
than final. —AÀ.T.T. 
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Edilberto K. Tiempo 
931. Bautista, Abraham R. Hope in MORE THAN CONQUERORS, SLURJ, 2:3-4, 
Sept-Dec. 1971, 535-539. Adversity occasions hope as well as despair. Tiempo's 
novel (Pedro B. Ayuda, 1964) recreates the horrors of the latter part of the Japanese 
occupation of the Philippines in World War П. Although the Filipinos despair of life 
and the Japanese of victory, the chief character, Andres, finds renewed faith in life and 
ultimately in God. The end of the novel is a triumph of the spirit over misery in this 
world. —R.D-B. 


WALES 


Poetry 
932. Davies, Gareth Alban. The Poetry of the Welsh CYWYDD, PLPLS, 45:9, Oct. 
1972, 281-292. 'The form of Welsh poetry known as the cywydd, had its origins in the 
early 14th cenutry, and consisted of a series of rhymed couplets of seven syllables. It 
was characterized by alliteration, the poet's love of nature and interest in love poetry, 
and the modes of praise and elegy. —J.J.M. 


WEST INDIES 


George Campbell and Martin Carter 
933. Asein, Samuel O. The “Protest” Tradition in West Indian Poetry from George 
Campbell to Martin Carter, JaJ, 6:2, June 1972, 40-45. One of the most permanent 
features of West Indian poetry is its persistent reflection of the age, the individual poet's 
social awareness and sensitivities, and societal values and mannerisms. Reviving a funda- 
menta] trend of Indian poetry, George Campbell and Martin Carter are the two most 
fascinating representatives of the protest tradition in the 40's and 50's. Because the 
mood of the age demanded it, the awareness and the articulation of the poet's experience 
was forced to present itself as militarist commitment and protest. —EJ.M. 


Dennis Scott 
934. McNeill, Anthony. Dennis Scott, Maker Part 1, JOURNEYS, JaJ, 5:4, Dec. 1971, 
49-52. In his poetry Scott combines aspects of Derek Walcott and Edward Brathwaite. 
In method, he is similar to Walcott in that his personal corrosions extend into a wider 
cultural problem; his ideology is similar to Braithwaite's in that his views have evolved 
into a kind of Third World consciousness/acceptance. There are three important dis- 
tinctions: Scott's problem is less cultural disinheritance than cultural ambivalence; his 
centrifugal extensions are usually more subtle and less explicit than Walcott's; and his 
Third World acceptance differs in essential respects from Brathwaite's. —E.J.M. 
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Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of 
Colorado Department of English. Тһе editorial offices are at the University of Colo- 
rado in Boulder and the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears ten times 
a year on a monthly basis from September through Jüne. Volumes follow the publica- 
tion schedule. At present approximately 1,500 journals and numerous monographs are 
screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world literature in 
English and related languages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by 
volunteer contributors and field editors, including abstracters from Abstracts of Folk- 
lore Studies, RILM Abstracts, and other sources. 


Е : Abstract Policy 
: AES abstracts are ; designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph. as con- 
cisely as possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the 
method of development, and point to the major implications. Any. subject mientioned 
in the abstract is covered significantly. In brief, the abstract is intended as a quick 
guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should: not ы considered a 
substitute for the original. 


\ Format ы е 25 А 

Categories, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles, monographs, and ‘all 
works; and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface 
type. No italics are used. A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface - 
type. In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, 
other items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks 
. are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular. 
way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article or monograph immedi- 
ately follows the title, the journal or monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the . 
abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. All monograph abbrevi- 
ations are prefixed by the designation Mon/. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Gen- 
„erally the subject categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, 
theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, 
it is listed under the, authors’ names. Beowulf and central religious works, such as the 
Bible, are listed separately. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly 
indexes, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and monographs abstracted 
and includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear frequently in 
the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the name Shake- 
speare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. Titles of all primary literary 
works mentioned are listed under the name of the author. 


Тһе automation of the AES Index in 1966 makes feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. 


If you are interested іп abstracting for AES, please write to: 
Professor John B. Shipley, Editor-in-Chief 
Abstracts of English Studies 
Department of English 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
Box 4348 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 


Categories 

Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 
special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they 
appear in the journal Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: 
Author's Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, 
Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General Тһе category Particularism and Region- 
alism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), 
or Southern literature (Regionalism). The category will be used for articles that cover 
more than one period. 


GENERAL 

General] I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Education, Literary 
. Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and the Other Arts, Prosody, Research 
Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, 
Translation) 

General П. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose, Humor and Satire, Folklore, Travel Literature) 


: ENGLISH 
English I. Particularism and Regionalism 
English П. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 
English III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 
English IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 

English V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances, Anglo-Latin, 
D General) 
English VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 
English VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 
English VIII. Romantic 
English IX. Victorian 
English X. Modern 


AMERICAN 
American I. Particularism and Regionalism 
American П. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 
American Ш. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 
American IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 
American V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
American VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 
American VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 
American VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 

The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. Celtic languages and literature are also included in this section. 
Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not closely identified with Irish culture. This category will, of course, include all 
writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 
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GENERAL 
I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Aesthetics 


935. Myers, Rollo. Edmund Gurneys THE POWER OF SOUND, M&L, 53:1, Jan. 
1972, 36-43 (rev.-art., Basic Books, 1966). Gurney’s book is one of the most detailed 

and original studies by any English writer exploring the whole process of musical appre- 
ciation and the nature of "man's aesthetic faculty." By using a scientific approach, 
Gurney attempts to mark out the position of music in relation to individual feelings, 
to the other arts, and to society at large. Written in 1880, in a typically ponderous 
Victorian style, The Power of Sound is a description of the musical sound and the 
whole range of sound as it is present in “works of art.” —N.LS. 


Comparative Literature 


936. Pachmuss, Temira. Dostoevsky, Werfel, and Virginia Woolf: Influences and 
Confluences, CLS, 9:4, Dec. 1972, 416-428. Much contemporary literature is indebted 
to Dostoevsky for themes and emphases. Franz Werfel is influenced by Dostoevsky in 
the use of such themes as “active love,” the full experience in human life, guilt in the 
sins and sufferings of others, and duality, but Werfel is more interested in the physical 
and Dostoevsky in the spiritual. Woolf is influenced by Dostoevsky in the use of such 
themes as belief in God and immortality, love, freedom, and loneliness and in the use 
of such methods as doubles, literary and religious allusions, plotlessness, symbols of 
modern civilization, intuitive women characters, dreams, and visions. Dostoevsky’s 
solution to save the world is Russian Orthodoxy; Woolf’s, cosmotheism. --ЕМ.7. 


937. Slatter, Irene. Gorky’s LOWER DEPTHS, A-SJ, 33:1, Sept. 1972, 46. А new 
production of Gorky's Lower Depths (dir. David Jones, Moscow, 1972) gives a good 
picture not only of Russian society in 1900, but also shows the relevance of the play 
today in England. The problems posed are prominent in any large English city today: 
the drop-outs, petty criminals, and people who fail to cope with life. Although a play 
about such people could be depressing, the effect is of optimism and hope, for at the 
end one has the feeling that eventually mankind will triumph over adversity. Not pity 
but compassion is the feeling which the play communicates. The play is a must for 
anyone interested in the problems of Russia before 1917, as well as for anyone interested 
in modern social problems in England; for it presents the human dilemma on a broad 
and perceptive scale. —E.L.S. 


938. Walters, Jennifer R. Butors Use of Literary Texts in DEGRÉS, PMLA, 88:2, 
Mar. 1973, 311-320. The construction of this work is based on "texts taken from 
significant works of European literature. It is a teacher's attempt to describe the 
activity of his class during the academic year." Butor makes extensive use of Shake- 
speare's Caesar and Macb., and also uses Coleridge's Ancient Mariner and Keats's 
On First Looking into Chapman's Homer. —P.G.D. 


Education 
939, Baum, Joan. On the Teaching of Freshman English: Notes of a Retrenching 
Radical, CEAF, 3:1, Oct. 1972, 6-7. The changes brought about by open admissions 
policies have created the need for a return to more structured classroom procedures. 
Because today's heterogeneous students are often not well prepared to make learning 
а process of self-discovery, the teacher must use the old-fashioned lecture once again. 
—B.J.M 


210—General 


940. Marks, Jason. Book Trials: An Experiment in Learning, CEAF, 3:1, Oct. 1972, 
4-5. When students appear to be bored with a book, they should be required to put the 
author on trial. This technique has been successful with such varied works as Voltaire's 
Candide, Muriel Spark's The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie, and John Knowles's A 
Separate Peace. -—B.J.M. 


Literary History 
941. Bateson, E F. W. негаз History: Non-Subject Par Excellence, МІН, 2:1, Aut. 
1970, 115-122. A logical contradiction exists in that history is committed by its nature 
to the exposition of differences between one temporal event or period and another while 
literature tends to emphasize the similarities rather than the differences. History is 
essentially outward-looking, whereas literature is.inward-looking. 'The more closely 
great literature is examined, the more remote are its connections with any sort of 
history.. ) ies —M.B.A. 


942. Berry, Francis,- The Present Willed Shortening of Memory, NLH, 2:1, Аш. 1970, 
57-63. A history is a selective memory; and any view of history is a mode of operation 
of the memory. Тһе tendency to restrict the hold of the memory to the events of 200 
years—and not the 1200, of English memory or the 2,000 years plus of European 
memory—is в sign of the times. -One result of the present will to shorten memory is 
that rejection of major influences necessarily involves an inability to distinguish an 
imitation from a derivative. —M.B.A. 


943. Corstius, Jan Brandt. Literary History and the Study of Literature, NLH, 2:1, 
Aut. 1970, 65-71. The present feeling that history is of little or no use to modern man 
in his attempts to come to grips with the problems of humanity has produced an atmo- 
sphere that favors reasonings and decisions based rather upon feelings and sentiment 
than upon reflection: We cannot part with history, since we cannot escape humanity. 
We study literature in order to get some insight into the nature of a universally-known 
cultural: phenomenon. The scholarship and teaching of literature cannot do without 
literary history because of the function of literary history in studying the poetic process, 
analyzing the literary text, evaluating a work of literature, and а contemporary 
literary movements. - —M.B.A. 


944. Hartman, Geoffrey Н. History—Writlng as Answerable Style, МІН, 2:1, Ant 
1970, 73-83. History, as reflected in histories, is both a series of acts and a series of 
intentions—acts of which the intention was falsified or at least modified. With later 
knowledge they are seen as being based on myths or imperfect assumptions. History- 
writing, therefore, while inherently "critical" is not inherently “judgmental.” Society 
is built up of tribes, communities, and special interests. To bind them together places, 
myths, and heroes in common are needed. Histories should tell us what made a person 
or a group historical, or what helped them learn to forget, to remit the burden of the 
past. The proper relationship of ideas (explanations, truths, beliefs) to art involves the 
realization that it is one thing to say that certain beliefs or their symbols (pagan gods, 
for example) are essential to literature; another that they are true. Тһе difference is 
being eroded by the historical consciousness. —-M.B.A. 


945. Jauss, Hans Robert. Literary History as a Challenge to Literary Theory, NLH, 
2:1, Аш. 1970, 7-37. [This essay is a translation of chapters V-XII of Literaturge- 
schichte als Provokation der Literaturwissenschaft, Konstanz, 1967; it forms part of a 
just published collection of essays, Literaturgeschichte als Provokation, Frankfurt, 1970 


General—211 


(edition suhrkamp, 418).] The relationship of literature and reader has aesthetic as well 
as historical implications. The aesthetic implication is seen in the fact that the first 
reception of a work by the reader includes a test of its aesthetic value in comparison 
with works he has already read. The step from the history of the reception of the 
individual work to the history of literature leads us to present the historical sequence 
of works in the way in which they determine and clarify our present literary exper- 
iences. Literary history can be rewritten on this premise using seven detailed theses 
that provide a systematic approach to such rewriting. —M.B.A. 


946. Miklós, Pal. Recent Disputes on Literary History Aisong Hungarian Critics, NLH, 
2:1, Aut. 1970, 101-113. Hungarian critics dispute on two ways of approach and two 
methods of inquiry possible within Marxist literary scholarship with the fundamental 
conflict arising from extra-literary, moral, -and historico-political attitudes. “Avant- 
garde" as a collective term, should be differentiated by means of the dichotomic terms 
of “modernism” and “realism.” —M.B.A. 


947. Riffaterre, Michael. The Stylistic Approach to Literary History, NLH, 2:1, Aut. 
1970, 39-55. Literary history tends to interest itself in the genesis of literature, its con- 
tents, its relationship to external reality, the changes in its meaning wrought by time. 
Style analysis bears upon the text, which is unchanging; upon the internal relationships 
among words; upon form rather than content; and upon the literary work as the start of 
а chain of events, rather than as an end product Тһе literary phenomenon can be 
defined as the relationship between text and reader, not the relationship between 
author and text. The three areas of literary history wherein style analysis is applicable 
are: tbe assessment of literary influences and the relationships of texts to trends and 
genres; the successive meanings of a text for successive generations of readers; and the 
original significance of a бізі [Ihe examples are drawn from French literature.] 
—M.B.A. 


Literary Theory 

948. Knox, Norman. Оп the Classification of Ironies, MP, 70:1, Aug. 1972, 53-63 
(rev.-art., D. C. Muecke, The Compass of Irony, Methuen, 1969; Charles L Glicksberg, 
The Ironic Vision in Modern Literature, Martinus Nijhoff, 1971). In the latter half of 
his book Muecke provides the best introduction to German Romantic irony available 
in English, but his initial classification of irony fails because of a lack of system. Glicks- 
berg’s book fails as a history of the paradoxical, tragic, and nihilistic aspects of irony 
since the German Romantics. because he overemphasizes nihilistic irony at the expense 
of others and fails to make precise discriminations among writers. All writers on irony 
could profit by ignoring familiar tags and taking into account four factors of irony: 
(1) field of observation; (2) the dramatic roles of victim, audience, and author; (3) degree 
of conflict between illusion and reality; and (4) the philosophical-emotional aspect. 

—L.D.B. 


Literature and Society 

949. Goodheart, Eugene. Radicalism and Fashions in Culture, MoOc, 2:1, Win. 1972, 
106-112. While the media's hospitality to radicalism may have beneficial political 
results, in cultural matters it can be disastrous. Fashionable radicalism is meaningless. 
The example of Fiedler, who converted from a political stoicism based on the inevita- 
bility of the archetype to faddish, apocalyptic gesturing, is instructive. Leo Bersani is 
intellectually irresponsible in his celebration of frivolity. He exhibits what he himself 
describes as characteristic of the liberal mind—“an extraordinarily elastic imagination.” 
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William Phillips’s attack on Bellow is ideological sophistry. Тһе Manichcan bias. of 
radical consciousness is a powerful instrument in righting wrongs, but it is destructive 
of the imagination and the intellect. —S.G.K. 


950. Stevens, L. Robert. The Exorcism of England's Gothic Demon, MQ, 14:2, Win. 
1973, 151-164. When juxtaposed with the continental, English and American sensi- 
bility seems spiritually insulated from Gothic terror. The British assume that the 
cosmos really works, giving rise to a blunted, more intellectual sense of anxiety. 
Puritanism, with its doctrine of damnation, is overwhelmed by a national self-confidence. 
The terrain of England is less conducive to the Gothic sensibility than, say, the Black 
Forest, Wuthering Heights and Hardy's novels notwithstanding. Ruskin "thought about 
Gothic"; the Byronic hero is “more nearly a Presbyterian than a proto-Nazi"; Blake is 
an "exception"; the Romantic poets are "tranquil," "affirmative," and "enchanted"; and 
Dickens is essentially healthy. Hawthorne and Melville are exceptions. The British and 
American sensibility has moved toward an impasse: having lost the Gothic sense of 
terror that most enhances а love of being for its own sake, man faces a millenium of 
ennui. . —R.C.P. 


Cf.: Item 1033. 


Literature and the Other Arts 


951. Gibson, William A. Literary Influences on Robert Morris's First Excursion into 
Architectural Theory, Rendezvous, 6:2, Win. 1971, 1-14. In the century and a half 
before Morris's Defence of Ancient Architecture. (1728), books on architecture appear- 
ing in England stressed patterns and the orders of architecture. Morris’s concern with 
principles is traceable as much to literary as to architectural influences. Following 
Pope, Morris argues the importance of ancient rules, these being closest to their source 
in nature. On the relationship between natural and artificial architecture, Morris 
incorporates passages from Addison verbatim, though changing the emphasis and 
assigning the architect an almost divine mission. His Lectures (1734, 1736) show 
improved habits of perception, attributable in part to Morris's study of Thomson's 
The Seasons. Although not highly original, Morris adapts to architecture innovations 
from both literature and philosophy. . —J.T.C. 


Prosody 

952. Boomsliter, Paul C., and others. Perception and English Poetic Meter, PMLA, 
88:2, Mar. 1973, 200-208. Metrical organization exists more importantly in the pattern 
constructions of the listener than in the physical signal. It serves а major function in 
control of attention, as prosodic features do in daily speech. The accents of speech are 
timed attention peaks, presenting meanings for which they prepare our attention in 
advance. Metrical organization fosters expectancy through larger durations—metrical 
stanzas are larger expectancy spans. The metrical effect is not a mere physical drum- 
beat; it is an atmosphere of shaped sustained expectancy. Perception is an active 
process in which the perceiver contributes pattern. A technique for investigating and 
demonstrating the order contributed by meter is provided by unled choral. reading. 

—P.G.D. 


Rhetoric 
953. Hauser, Gerard A. Empiricism, Description, and the New Rhetoric, P&R, 5:1, 
Win. 1972, 24-44. An investigation of descriptive discourse characterizes more fully 
the "new" rhetoric by increasing emphasis on the factual and informative. Тһе 
historical function of description is inextricably intertwined with rhetorical development. 
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Three considerations relevant to description are behind the “new” rhetoric: first is an 
emphasis on visual qualities; second, an expansion beyond the factual and informative; 
third, the emotional impact, a reliance on the heat of passion. —Ly.B.H. 


954, Miller, Arthur B. Rhetorical Exigence, P&R, 5:2, Sp. 1972, 111-118., Exigence 
is “an imperfection marked by urgency.” The nature of the exigence depends upon 
the constraints of the perceiver. This may be illustrated by an analysis of the con- 
straints of the advocates of Chartism and the Anti-Corn League of 19th-Century 
England. The critic as well as the rhetor (orator) are obligated to be concerned with 
thetorical exigence. —Ly.B.H. 


955, Parker, Douglas Н. Rhetoric, Ethics and Manipulation, P&R, 5:2, Sp. 1972, 
69-87. Most human relationships can be manipulated, and rhetoric (argumentation) 
is one means of manipulation. Chaim Perelman and L. Olbrechts-Tyteca in The New 
Rhetoric (trans. John Wilkinson and Purcell Weaver, U. of Notre Dame, London, 1969) 
define rhetoric as a set of practical language techniques to bring people to adherence 
with a thesis. The New Rhetoric urges tailoring arguments to an audience's peculiar 
emotivism in a mutual rational-critica] give and take. Every man's humanistic educa- 
tion should include the "new Rhetoric." Attempted manipulation is often proper, and 
rhetoric is but one: means, Some ethical ordering of these means is thus necessary. 
Mystic-dogmatic or rational-critical authority or even at some point, force, necessitate 
a moral determination. Adherence to а шап ог to his ideas can be inseparable. The 
dilemma of viewing ideas apart from their holders may be answered by seeing man as 
in a dynamic state of becoming rather than as a static being. 00 —Ly.BHH. 


956. Rotenstreich, Nathan. Argumentation and Philosophical Clarification, P&R, 5:1, 
Win. 1972, 12-23. Philosophy and philosophizing diverge by producing no' ultimate 
positions, just arguments. Philosophy is always en route; it is а process. Acceptance 
of a point of view means only a point of departure. Argumentation relates to philoso- 
phizing as a mode of rationality. Perelman and Olbrechts-Tyteca in The New Rhetoric 
(trans. John Wilkinson and Purcell Weaver, U. of Notre Dame, London, 1969) advance 
argumentation (philosophizing) as a method of inquiry, and a means to enlarge the 
scope of rationality by stressing different modes of rationality. —Ly.B.H. 


957. Winterowd, W. Ross. Beyond Style, P&R, 5:2, Sp. 1972, 88-110. Form qua 
form has rhetorical value and consequences, although the study of form is neglected 
in rhetorical treatises. Both the aesthetics and the rhetoric of literature are affected by 
form. Incoherence may be considered. а major rhetorical device of modern poetry. 
Eliot’s The Waste Land demonstrates the power of formlessness. The effect of the 
balance of parallelism is seen in Johnson's Rasselas. Prose is raised above itself by 
typographic or visual form. The deliberate utilization of form achieves desired rhetorical 
consequences. А ; . —Ly.B.H. 


Theory of Criticism 
958. Fish, Stanley. Literature in the Reader: Affective Stylistics, МІН, 2:1, Aut. 
1970, 123-162. ‘One method of analysis takes the reader, as an actively mediating 
presence, fully into account and has as its focus the "psychological effects" of the 
utterance. It is the experience of an utterance—all of it and not anything that could 
be said about it—that is its meaning. The objection to this method is that affective 
criticism leads ойе away from the "thing iteself" in all its solidity to the inchoate 
impressions of variable and various readers. M.B.A. 
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959, Hubert, J. H. Random Reflections on Literary History and Textual Criticism, 
NLH, 2:1, Aut. 1970; 163-171. Although New Criticism had become dominant in 
most English departments and literary journals in the early 1950's, French studies 
remained primarily faithful to Gustave Lanson's teachings. For the historian as well 
as for the new critic, it all boils down to a matter of focus. One answer to the dilemma 
of the critic's position might be that the critical arguments involved, whether. historical, 
phenomenological, metaphorical, or statistical serve to translate the obscure, if not 
unconscious, activities involved in reading and appreciating: the texts into reasonably 
clear, systematic, and coherent thought. —M.B.A. 


960. May, John R. Of Huckleberry Bushes and the New Hermeneutic, Rena, 24:2, 
Win. 1972, 85-95. There are striking similarities between the literary theory of the 
New Critics and the methodology of the New Hermeneutic. The traditional approach 
to God's Word is that because of its opaqueness it requires interpretation. According 
to Gerhard Ebeling (God and Word), this is a "fundamental misunderstanding of the 
nature of language." “ “The primary phenomenon in the realm of understanding is 
not understanding of language but understanding through language. . . . The word 
itself has a hermeneutic function.'" One "crucial" difference between Old and New 
Criticism is in the critic's approach "to the relationship between reality and the lan- 
guage of the literary work.” Flannery O'Connor's criticism is an example of the “Old 
Criticism." She puts greater emphasis on the transcendent reality exposed in the story 
than on the story itself. The New Critics believe the critic's purpose should be to 
expose the formal structures of a work so that "it can have its effect on the reader." 
Each work has its own, original world. In the New Hermeneutic the process of com- 
munication is comprised of “text, translation, and interpretation.” А text (God's 
Word) is obscure to us because of our own situation. "The purpose of the sermon is to 
place the text where it can interpret the listener." The purpose of the critic is to place 
the text where it can have its own effect on the reader's sensitivity. —G.A.C. 


961. Poole, Roger C. Life Versus Death in the Later Criticism of F. R. Leavis, RMS, 
16, 1972, 112-141. The resolute service of life and its moral values is Leavis's criterion 
for judging the excellence of art and for including a novelist in The Great Tradition 
(no publisher given, 1948). In his early criticism, the concept of “life” was an extremely 
vague ideal defined largely negatively by its utter exclusion of scholarship, technology, 
and materialism. His attack in 1962 upon Snow's The Two Cultures and the Scientific 
Revolution resulted in the honing of his concept of Life into a more precise ideal. 
After this point, he increasingly viewed life as a teleological circuit of energy which 
permits interpretation and evaluation of the ends of society. This bias makes of Leavis's 
later criticism a radically realist criticism of life which demands of the novel a total 
fidelity to reality. —D.S AZ. 


962. Shankar, D. A. Cleanth Brooks and the ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCH-YARD, LitCr, 9:3, Win. 1970, 77-80. Gray’s Elegy is used by Brooks 
(The Well Wrought Urn) to demonstrate his thesis that the language of poetry is the 
language of paradox. He claims that the Elegy is, like the Waste Land, built out of 
allusions and half-allusions. He pushes his search for irony to dogmatic lengths but 
never shows whether the passages considered to be ironic rise above the level of 
unambiguous contrast. His theory of paradox seems to be derived from I. A. Richards's 
distinction between emotive and referential language. While this approach is an excel- · 
lent tool of analysis, it fails as a tool of evaluation. Brooks’s piece on the Elegy shows 
this failure. —R.M. 
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963. Shankar, D. A. A Note on John Crowe Ransom, LitCr, 9:4, Sum. 1971, 97-101. 
Ransom is primarily concerned with the abstract principles of poetry and not with their 
application. Like I. A. Richards he believes а theory of knowledge must precede а 
theory of poetry. His early theory of knowledge was perceptual, but he later admitted 
the necessity of conceptual knowledge. He believes that the fusion of perceptual and 
conceptual knowledge is achieved through metaphor while the imagination is a cognitive 
organ that operates through images. This theory of knowledge leads to the literary 
principles of structure and texture. Тһе structure of poetry furnishes a knowledge of 
the universals and the texture, a knowledge of the particulars. Ransom sees art as the 
tension between contraries, viz., man's moral and rational and nature's extra-moral and 
irrational functions. He rejects Eliot's theory of the objective correlative by saying 
that emotions are correlatives of objects in a cognitive sense. The metaphor is to him 
the central element in poetry since it brings about the identification of disparate objects, 
His fellow New Critics may or may not be correct in considering his theories inadequate 
or illogical, but it is certain that he has brought confusion by mixing together the 
postulates and techniques of several disciplines while his excessive theorizing has 
produced a relative bluntness of sensibility. —R.M 


964. Sibley, Francis M. How to Read L A. Richards, ASch, 42:2, Sp. 1973, 318-328. 
Richards defines а speculative instrument as any book, essay, theory, or. definition used 
in any scientific, literary, or philosophical investigation attempting to increase knowl- 
edge. The instrument is shaped by the philosophy and language in which it is used— 
his principle of instrumental dependence. The speculative instrument needs to be 
refined in the course of investigation and should be considered open to change. As a 
consequence of this charge and of instrumental dependence, the results must always be 
stated in either expressed or suppressed (implied) conditional terms. —A.T-T. 


965. Soter, Istvan. The Dilemma of Literary Science, NLH, 2:1, Aut. 1970, 85-100. 
In the 19th century, positivism caused literary history to be separated from literary 
criticism, and literary history became a study of "the genesis of literary works, trends, 
literary atmosphere, and problems pertaining to ideology, the history of culture, 
sociology, philology, biography, etc." Тһе aesthetics of the works were ignored, and 
historians began to preserve works of little or no value. Literary criticism, deprived of 
the historical approach, at first became impressionistic. But as critics developed the 
methods of formal analysis, the structures of works were discovered, and exact, even 
mathematical, examinations were introduced. The sciences of the arts should teach us 
how to use our culture and provide us with opportunities for using it; thus literary 
science should show us how literature can be used in our lives. Neither history nor 
criticism alone can do this. They can and should "combine their tasks and complement 
each other." “Тһе critical and historical approach сап properly advance only providing 
they start from the work itself." The historian must not ignore the inner world of the 
work, and the critic must not shut himself up in it. —M.B.A. 


966. Trimpi, Wesley. The Definition and Practice of Literary Studies, NLH, 2:1, 
Aut. 1970, 187-192. А working definition of literary studies can be stated: the under- 
standing and preservation of literary texts. One proposal for literary studies, both more 
modest and more difficult than some usually offered, confines itself to written texts, to 
"gardens" sown with letters as described by Plato. —M.B.A. 


967. White, Hayden. Literary History: The Point of It All, NLH, 2:1, Aut. 1970, 
173-185. "The contributions to this issue of NLH [Items 941-47, 958-59, and 965-66] 
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fall into two general categories: those which assume that literary history is a problem 
and those which assume that the problem is literary history. “The term ‘literary history’ 
contains . . . two ‘essentially contested concepts." Two polar views are presented. 
For Bateson [Item 941] literary history offers problems of purely legal nature. History 
is one thing, literature another." But according to Hartman [Item 944] literary con- 
sciousness should be united with its history. "Between these polar conceptualizations . . 

the other essays can be viewed as strategic and tactical recommendations for the puri- 
fication of literary criticism." —M.B.A. 


Translation 
968. Ralston, William H., Jr. The Grove of Academe, SR, 81:1, Win. 1973, 1-28. 
“Іп terms of the biography of the mind," Plato's life "is the most important single life 
ever lived." But the manner in which he is read in English is vital to our understanding. 
Plato was a literary craftsman, thus losses in translation affect our understanding. 
Because it is accurate and j-eloquent the best translation is still Jowett's. —L.K.U. 


Н. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Cumulative 


969. [a] Clarke, Derck А., and [b] Howell 7. Heaney. А Selective Check List of 
Bibliographical Scholarship for 1971, SB, 26, 1973, 271-290. [a] [Incunabula and early 
Renaissance studies are listed (102 items)]; [b] [This list covers the later Renaissance to 
the present (401 items)]. —G.T.T. 


970, Gerber, H. E., and others. Bibliography, News, and Notes, ELT, 13:1, 1970, 
39-76. [The list contains unabstracted references to articles from ELT, 12:1-4, 1969, 
and abstracts of items published elsewhere on: Arnold Bennett, W. S. Blunt, John 
Buchan, Samuel Butler (1835-1902), Conrad, Hubert Crackanthorpe, John Oliver 
Hobbes (Pearl Craigie), Ernest Dowson, Mary Duclaux, Havelock Ellis, Ford Madox 
Ford, E. M. Forster, John Galsworthy, George Gissing, Edmund Gosse, R. B. Cun- 
ninghame Graham, Thomas Hardy, W. H. Hudson, M. R. James, Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
Kipling, D. H. Lawrence, Ada Leverson, Arthur Machen, W. S. Maugham, George 
Moore, Saki (H. H. Munro), A. R. Orage, Wilfred Owen, Vernon Lee (Violet Paget), 
Dorothy Richardson, H. H. Richardson (E. F. Richardson), Olive Schreiner, May Sin- 
clair, Lytton Strachey, Frank Swinnerton, J. A. Symonds, Sir Hugh Walpole, and 
Mary Webb.] —S.R. 


971. Tanselle, G. Thomas. The Periodical Literature of English and American Bibliog- 
raphy, SB, 26, 1973, 167-191. Although bibliographical articles are often listed in 
various cumulative guides to research in the humanities, there is no single periodical 
index which takes the whole field of bibliography as its subject. Beginning with 1949 
the annual lists in SB come closer than any other index to serving this function. For 
the pre-1949 period in particular, therefore, it is important "to be aware of the main 
bibliographical journals" and "of the places (if any) where each is indexed." Ассога- 
ingly a table is provided here, listing а central group of bibliographical-society, book- 
collecting, typographical, book-trade, and library journals and showing what coverage 
each has received (down to the present) in nine basic periodical indexes. —G.T.T. 


Methodology 


972. Horden, John. The Institute of Bibliography and Textual Criticism, Leeds, 
Library, 27:4, Dec.. 1972, 293-301. [This first Cecil Oldman Lecture describes the 
facilities and activities of the Institute.] —G.T.T. 
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973. Liebert, Herman W. Bibliography Old and New, LCUT, No. 4, Feb. 1972, 11-22. 
Recent tendencies among bibliographers who “catch at commas". are dangerous because 
they might make bibliography a pseudo-science. Among. these tendencies аге-ап almost 
cabalistic desire for symbols; the discouragement of book-collecting; an "atrophy of 
judgment" incurred by over-dependence upon machines; and the neglecting of the 
author's creation of a book in fayor of tecbnical details. —J.M. 


974. Shaw, David. A ‘Sampling Theory for Bibliographical Research, Libary, 27:4, 
Dec. 1972, 310-319.. [Two tables, based оп: the statistical methods of probability 
theory, are presented here, enabling the bibliographer to tell how many copies of a 
book he needs to examine, given a predicted proportion of variants, in order to achieve 
significant results.] 6. T.T. 


Ш. LANGUAGE 
Linguistics l "n 
975. Leuschner, Burkhard. Die Indirekte Rede im Englischen: Zur Sogenannten 
“Zeitenfolge,” NS, 21:2, Feb. 1972, 82-90. Although textbooks for teaching English 
in German schools state that in indirect speech a statement in the past tense is followed 
by the present tense, actual usage does not correspond to this rule. Past tense is often 
followed by present perfect or past perfect. This lack of “backshifting” is not men- 
tioned in grammar books chiefly because no satisfactory explanation has been given 
so far. The Japanese linguist Junsaka Ozawa (Indirect Narration in Present-Day 
English, Daito Bunka Gaigaku Kiyo, III, 1965, 19-39) suggests that indirect speech 
uses the same tenses as direct speech whenever the speaker agrees with the contents of 
the statement, and that backshifting occurs when the.speaker remains neutral. Ozawa’s 
explanation does not fully solve the problem, but additional recognition of the differ- 
ence between discussion and narrative helps to account for specific usage. (In German), 

--ІЛ. 


976. Rahv, Philip. The Editor Interviews Roman Jakobson, MoOc, 2:1, Win. 1972, 
14-20. Jakobson comments on the current scene in linguistics, the relationship 
between linguistics and literary criticism, structuralism, and Solzhenitsyn. —S.G.K. 


977. Tibbetts, A. M. How Fallacious is the Etymological Fallacy? CEA, 28:1, Oct. 
1965, 11. The etymological fallacy, defined as a belief that the meaning of a word 
in contemporary English and in the language from which it is derived must be the 
same, has long been considered bad by experts in language. It is likely that the danger 
of the fallacy has been exaggerated and that it is, in reality, a linguistic straw man. 
As suggested by James McCrimmon (Writing with a Purpose, 1950), it is the purpose 
behind the use of etymologies that is useful. The concept of the etymological fallacy, 
which ignores such considerations, should be allowed a quiet death by both textbook 
writers and teachers. А А —J.M.K. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES р 
Subjects 
978. Moers, Ellen. Money, the Job, and Little Women, Commentary, 55:1, Jan. 1973, 


57-65. Because of her deep concern for young women and her belief that marriage 
was а woman's only act of choice, “Austen turned a severe and serious eye . . . on the 
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economic life of her herocs." She was realistic and precise about money in all her 
novels. Stowe, though very different from Austen, exhibits the same kind of realism 
in Uncle Tom's Cabin to point out that ignorance of financial realities is a cause of 
the perpetuation of slavery. Austen was harsher on those who ignore financial reality 
“than on those who think of nothing else." But Austen's heroes, and heroines, though 
expected to be somebody and to have substantial incomes, were not expected to "make 
a living." This attitude stems from her genteel 18th-century background. А sign that 
she was aware of changing times can be secn in Knightley (Emma), who has quality 
because of his industry in preserving his- lands, and Gardiner (Pride and Prejudice), 
who, though he is in trade, is an admirabie, sympathetic character. Charlotte Bronté's 
attitude toward work is much different: '"'Most desirable is that all, both men and 
women, should have the power and the will to work for themselves . . . that both sons 
and daughters should early be inured to habits of independence and industry. ” 
Nothing so clearly separates 19th-century American writers from their English con- 
temporaries as their attitude toward work. By mid-century American intellectuals "were 
sick of the work ethic and disgusted with moneymaking." The transcendental philos- 
ophers who could not or would not work, Louisa May Alcott’s father included, were 
“responsible for the writing of many bestsellers by American women, and a few master- 
works.” Alcott wrote 40 books in about 30 years, mainly to support her father. In her 
fiction the girls work, and that work is “real, lasting, serious, necessary, and inescap- 
able.” “In fact, the importance of work in America’s favorite girl-child’s classic [Little 
Women] is worth pondering.” Simone Weil’s La Condition Ouvriere is the result of “a 
woman's desire to make contact with real life." Weil and Alcott are worlds apart, “yet 
their sense of the real world as a working world was in some ways the same.” —С.В.Е. 


979, Schleiner, Winfried. Rank and Marriage: A Study of the Motif of “Woman Will- 
fully Tested,” CLS, 9:4, Dec. 1972, 365-375. A comparison of versions of the theme 
of “female patience willfully tested” demonstrates the interdependence of traditional 
motif, aesthetic sensibility, and societal structure. In Chretien de Troyes’s Erec and 
Enide, Chaucer’s Clerk’s Tale, and Robert Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar Bongay, 
the authors stress the differences in social rank between the lovers and the trials of 
patience to which the hero puts the heroine so as to contradict audience expectation and 
challenge audience assumptions. In modern literature, because of the reader's attitude 
toward social rank and his aesthetic experience, breaches in social rank are a stock 
theme in subliterature, and trials of patience have disappeared. —E.N.J. 


980. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. Taking Care: Some Women Novelists, Novel, 6:1, Fall 
1972, 36-51. Elizabeth Gaskell, Louisa May Alcott, and Ellen Glasgow all show the 
role of the woman as taking care of others, but they also raise the question of the effect 
of this role on the woman as human being. In To the Lighthouse, Virginia Woolf adds 
a new dimension to this concept. Lily Briscoe, the woman as artist, “takes care” 
aesthetically rather than morally by giving form to experience, and so marriage and 
career may be seen as different versions of identical experience. —A.B.F. 


981. Wolff, Cynthia Griffin. A Mirror for Men: Stereotypes of Women in Literature, 
MR, 13:1&2, Win.-Sp. 1972, 205-218. Much of literature focuses on masculine prob- 
lems, little on feminine ones. Characterizations of women and definitions of their 
probiems are tailored to meet male needs. Nature often then imitates art, and a stereo- 
type may become an image of reality perpetuated even by women. Тһе stereotypes of 
the virtuous woman and the sensuous woman are of psychological value to the man 
creating them, and in literature the real focus is usually on the man affected. Onto 
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the sentimental stereotype are projected male problems having to do with the expression 
of sadistic impulses. The picture of “the liberated woman" has a plausibility that 
makes it seductive, and the American Girl stereotype offers a hopelessly contradictory 
definition of female roles. Stereotypes of women tell us little about women, but a 
great deal about men. ` —D.G.M. 


Drama 


982. Deer, Irving. Strindberg's Dream Vision: Prelude to the Film, Criticism, 14:3, 
Sum. 1972, 253-265. Strindberg, Kafka, and Dostoevsky use dream mood techniques 
that resemble film techniques of dissolving and distorting character and time-space 
interdependencies. They are well accommodated to the modern world and the science 
that influences 20th-century metaphysics. From Strindberg's creativity emerged new 
drama expressive of his inner consciousness of suffering resulting from intense passions. 
His dream vision made the subjective objective and was “anti-solipsistic,” emphasizing 
actions in themselves and magnifying them and objects, therefore causing value judg- 
ments on morals to become minimal. Plots are minimized in this presentation of 
drama. Transitions are always abrupt due to the projection of a momentary state of 
subjectivity and even seasonal changes are instantaneous, while the fits and starts of 
life are expressed by lighting or absence of lights. Like today's best film makers, 
Strindberg has united imagination and verity, making the natural supernatural and 
synthesizing art, science, and mysticism in a concept of man both new and humane. 

—M.T.H. 


983. Eaker, J. Gordon. Varieties of Tragic Catharsis, Rendezvous, 6:2, Win. 1971, 
15-20. A study of Greek drama shows that Aristotle's pattern for tragedy—a man of 
average virtue coming to misfortune through a flaw which is beyond his control—was 
not always followed. It also reveals a variety in the types of catharsis. As in Aeschylus's 
Choephori, the catharsis can be the restoration of justice, or as in Euripedes's Medea, 
the recognition of forces in the universe we cannot understand or control. The catharsis 
may move the spectator to righteous indignation as in Euripidess The Trojan Women, 
or purge the emotions so as to enable one to recognize new truth as in Aeschylus's 
Seven Against Thebes. Although we must thank Aristotle for initiating dramatic 
criticism, we see that catharsis can take many forms. —Jj.T.C. 


984. Martin, Tom. Comedy and the Infinite Finite, UDR, 8:3, Win. 1971, 15-23. 
Modern spirituality emphasizes the importance of the present life. The prospect of 
endless life, as а desirable concept, implies joy and hope. Imagination, then, must 
underlie the connection between comedy and immortality; and according to many 
modern definitions of comedy, the comic hero actually teaches man. Despite their 
distinctions in definition, critics such as Lynch, Scott, Berger, Frye, and Langer regard 
comedy as a becoming, a celebration of life and the continuity of experience. Тһіз 
reinterpretation of the relationship between comedy, as celebrating life, and immor- 
tality, as extending it, may have far-reaching and significant implications in the tradition 
of the resurrection of the body. —S.M.E.G. 


985, Suvin, Darko. Modes of Political Drama, MR, 13:3, Sum. 1972, 309-324. All 
significant drama is political in that it deals with the health of the community, which 
determines all human relationships in it. The golden ages of drama are in times of 
stress, when ideologies and institutions are changing—as in the 20th century. In the 
18th and 19th centuries, the dominant feature of bourgeois art is individualism; reality 
is split into the individual and his environment. Ibsen used the basic tenet and form of 
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individualism to demonstrate the dead-end of bourgeois civilization. After Ibsen, serious 
dramatists. could no longer assume a homogeneity between stage and audience. Two 
ways to communicate with at least part of the split audience were developed after 
World War I—the Piscator way and the Brecht way. In the former, history is a force 
external to man, in a Calvinist or Jacobin, rather than a humanist and Marxist, defini- 
tion of destiny. Brecht's plays are open-ended, with no solution on the stage. Brecht 
Offers members of the audience the pleasures of discovering both what they are, and 
what they could be in a better society. The only significant political drama works toward 
а distant "redeemed time," in which it will have.become unnecessary. —D.G.M. 
m Fiction 
986. Langbaum, Robert. Thoughts for Our Time: Three Novels on Anarchism, ASch, 
42:2, Sp. 1973, 227-250. lames's The Princess Casamassima (1886), Conrad's The 
Secret Agent (1907); and Dostoevsky's The Possessed all clarify the impact of anarchism 
on their time and can help one understand the current anarchistic New Left. Personal 
values supersede political ones in James's novel as Hyacinth declines to carry out the 
promised assassination. A moral nihilism infects Conrad's anarchists, causing Verloc 
to be murdered by his wife. Dostoevsky portrays the violent young nihilists, who believe 
in revolution for its own sake, as the logical offshoot of liberal parents who have 


questioned all values. All three novels show that societies crumble from above when 
the ruling class no longer believes in itself. —AÀ;T.T. 


987. Merla, Patrick. “What is Real?” Asked the Rabbit One Day, SatR, 55:45, 
Nov. 1972, 43-50. A surprising phenomenon in, modern fiction is a reversal of the 
usual fantasy-reality relationship in children's and adult fiction. Instead of finding a 
scrupulous attention to and portrayal of reality in adult books, it is fiction written for 
children in which reality is meticulously dealt with. Adult fiction, on the other hand, is 
escapist and fantastical—Gothic romances, science fiction, the occult. Contrary to the 
immediate and sometimes harsh reality of children's books as a response to social cir- 
cumstances, adult reading of fantasy arises out of a post-War desire for better worlds. 
But both these reading patterns are ultimately means of searching for an answer to the 
question, “What is real?" À —M.D.R. 


988. Stoehr, Taylor. Realism and Verisimilitude, TSLL, 11:3, Fall 1969, 1269-1288. 
Fiction formulates experience into words asserting an overall truth-to-life rather than 
factuality. Theories of mimesis often fail to differentiate between a literary manner— 
realism—and the representation of reality—mimesis. When an author attempts veri- 
similitude hy listing familiar objects, he is most successful if he is faithful to ways of 
viewing life in addition to facts. The balance of particular detail and generalization 
also influences our perception of mimesis. The facade of realism is maintained. pri- 
marily by the novel's own laws of probability.and plausibility. A full view of mimesis 
should investigate the effects of introducing fragments of "actual" reality into literature. 
The term "illusion" confuses the problem since it tends to. mean merely being caught up 
in the story and thus confuses attentiveness with verisimilitude. : —A.B.L. 


989. Graves, Robert. The Crane and the Horse, NHuQ, 12:44, Win. 1971, 145-147. 
The name "poet" is universally honored instead of made fun of in only three countries 
today (Ireland, Wales, and Hungary), because in those countries people realize that 
poetry is "a means of storing. power: notably the magical power of love." Beyond 
brotherly and physical love, poetic love is used "for performing miracles of healing or 
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for bringing about victories over evil powers against seemingly impossible odds." In 
particular, the Greeks in ancient dance, music, and myth celebrated the magical force 
of poetry. In Greek mythology the crane is "given credit for having inspired Hermes 
to invent the alphabet." In Ireland he is considered the guardian of alphabetic secrets. 
Also the horse functions as an emblem of poetry in Greek, Islamic, and medieval Euro- 
pean mythologies. Concurrent with the disappearance of the horse and the crane, thc 
poetic way of thinking and feeling is disappearing; nevertheless, poetry still possesses 
the power "to make things happen." —V.B.L. 


990. Klappert, Peter. Let Them Eat Wonderbread, SatR, 55:41, Oct. 1972, 48-51. 
The honesty of poetry can act as an important corrective of politics. While the poet's 
words are part of the end he intends, the politician uses them as а means to an end 
which may justify virtually any means at all. The honesty of the poet lies in his precise 
and responsible use of language; the politician misuses language, capitalizing on 
vagueness, colorlessness, and euphemistic phraseology. Poetry сап be a check on 
politics by putting us in touch with our consciences and anchoring us to reality. Poetry 
serves to awaken and alert the whole being, which, so livened and so sharpened, will then 


no longer settle for political jargon and rhetorical nothingness. —M.D.R. 
ENGLISH 
IV. THEMES AND TYPES 5 
Characters 
СЕ: Item 1221. 
Drama 


991. Hogan, Charles Beecher. The English Stage, YR, 61:1, Oct. 1971, 134-139 (rev.- 
art, Virginia Ogden Birdsall, Wild Civility: The English Comic Spirit on the Restora- 
tion Stage, Indiana U., 1970; Shirley S. Allen, Samuel Phelps and Sadler Wells Theater, 
Wesleyan U., 1970; Joseph W. Donohue, Jr., Dramatic Character in the English Roman- 
tic Age, Princeton U., 1970). The chief concerns of these books are the strongest 
impressions left by actors or dramatists. Birdsall is at her best in the analyses of the 
denouments of the plays of Etherege, Wycherley, and Congreve. Allen tells of Phelps's 
ability to convey the sense of mood and unity of performance in his productions of 
Shakespeare. Donohue delineates the. romantic hero's innocence of soul as it triumphs 
over evil, both in productions of Shakespeare and in closet drama. —L.D.B. 


Fiction 
992. Moynahan, Julian. Pastoralism as Culture and Counter-Culture іп English Fiction, 
1800-1928, Novel, 6:1, Fall 1972, 20-35. Pastoralism is based on a view of nature as a 
source of humane values that civilization is anxious to preserve. In the best pastoral 
fiction (Wuthering Heights), base nature is seen as a revitalizing force. But as the 
country becomes industrialized, the pastoral dies because there is no longer a visible 
relationship between culture and agriculture. Тһе death of pastoralism can be seen 
in the declining fate of fictional heroines from Austen's Emma Woodhouse (Emma) to 
Eliot’s Gwendolen Harleth (Daniel Deronda), James's Isabel Archer (Portrait of A 
Lady), and Hardy’s Tess Durbeyfield. Young ladies are no longer “sure to be cared 
for.” —А.В.Е. 


Poetry 
993. Gower, Herschel, and James Porter. Jeannie Robertson: The “Other” Ballads, 
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ScS, 16:2, 1972, 139-159. The non-Child ballads and songs in Jeannie Robertson's 
.repertoire far outnumber the Child group. Ten non-Child ballads selected at random 
from her repertoire are characteristic and call attention to the great variety of Scottish 
folksongs still current. Some of these are popular ballads in the literal sense, have 
been found in many countries, and are part of the folksong legacy of the 19th and 20th 
centuries. But others are obviously Scottish and localized, deserving of more scholarly 
research than they have received. The group as a whole illustrates the way in which 
ballads go through a process of flowering and decline. [Tunes and lyrics of the 10 
ballads are appended.] —E.L.S. 


994, Lyle, E. B. The Matching of Andrew Blaikie’s Ballad Tunes with thelr Texts, 
ScS, 16:2, 1972, 175-180. Since many 18th-century Scottish ballad collectors lacked 
the skill to make notation of the tunes, their collections contain only the words, The 
two ballad collections made by Blaikie. (1774-1841) contain complete tunes, though 
incomplete texts. Blaikie was associated with William Motherwell's Minstrelsy Ancient 
and Modern (1827), for which he engraved the music, and with Walter Scott's Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border. Blaikie's first collection of.tunes is probably related to 
particular Border texts. In his second collection, a stanza of text accompanies most of 
the tunes, but identification of the stanzas is difficult. Some may be matched with 
texts in Child, in Motherwell, and in Andrew Crawfurd's lesser-known Ms collection, 
which is now in the Paisley Central Library. About 18 of Blaikie's tunes can now be 
linked to ballad texts with some degree of accuracy, and additional identifications may 
be made with further research. —E.L.S. 


V. MEDIEVAL 


Old English 
995, Tugwell, Simon. ADVENT LYRICS 348-77 (Lyric No. X), M Ae, 39:1, 1970, 34. 
The source of the 10th lyric at the beginning of the Exeter Book has been found 
in an 1llth-century antiphonar from Ivrea, number 4012 in Dom René Hesbert's 
Antiphonarinm HI (publisher not given, 1968). —JJ. 


996. Baird, Joseph L. Unferth the “Pyle,” МАе, 39:1, 1970, 1-12. To respond. to 
Unferth in Beowulf only as the Christian discordia is to respond only in part. Unferth is 
described as a “Pyle,” a schemer worthy of imitation. North Germanic “Pulr” is a term 
associated elsewhere with Woden and men who share Woden's characteristics. То 
describe Unferth as “Pyle” demands a response from the reader bound up inextricably 
with Woden, that German personification of discordia. —]1J. 


997. Sanborn, John Newell. A Possible Anglo-Saxon. Poetic Framework: An Alterna- 
tive to an Emendation, MP, 70:1, Aug. 1972, 46-49. А recent suggestion that Scyldinga 
(l. 1563, Beowulf) be changed to Scylfinga in order to make clear the relationship 
between Beowulf and Wiglaf is based upon the assumption that the poem is historically 
true. The original reading should be retained on the basis of an open-ended interlaced 
compositional interpretation. Wiglaf's kinship with Aelfhere would have brought to the 
mind of the audience the magical potential of the gomel sword needed by Beowulf in 
his battle with the dragon. —L.D.B. 


998, Bammesberger, Alfred. Zur Vorgeschichte von Westsüchsisch "-siene"/-"syne" 
nnd Anglisch “Geséne,” Anglia 90:4, 1972, 427-436. Linguists differ in their explana- 
tions of the prototypal forms of these Germanic words, A sketch of the history indi- 
cates that the so-called adjective geséne is usually treated as the past participle of the 
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verb "to see." Actually it may be explained as deriving from the past participle of 
gesegen, partly by phonological, partly by analogical development. For the West-Saxon 
pair, it is no longer tenable to postulate a PGmc *-sahnija- and *-saunija-. Rather we 
must suppose the form *-siunija-. (In German) —T.W.R. 


Middle English 
999. Bolton, W. F. The Alfredian Boethius in Aelfrics LIVES OF SAINTS I, N&Q, 
19:11, Nov. 1972, 406-407. For at least three and possibly four passages in this Yule- 
tide sermon, Aelfric drew from the OE version of Boethius's Consolatione Philosophiae, 
an uncharacteristic source for him in its being vernacular literature. The passages attest 
to Boethius's being circulated in the OE rendering in the years after А —].S.P. 


1000. McDonald, Donald. Chaucers Influence on Henryson's FABLES: The Use of 
Proverbs and Sententiae, MAe, 39:1, 1970, 21-27. Henryson’s indebtedness to Chaucer 
is manifest in three principal ways: іш the use of Latin sententiae by the fable charac- 
ters, in Henryson's adoption of Chaucer's device of comic misapplication, and in the 
use of proverbs and sententiae in clusters or series. Among ME authors only Chaucer 
and Henryson seem to have recognized the narrative effects of such methods. -—Ј.Ј. 


1001. Brewer, D. S. Malory Re-Edited, M Ae, 39:1, 1970, 35-39 (rev.-art., E. Vinaver, 
The Works of Sir Thomas Malory, 3 vols., 2nd ed., Clarendon, 1967). Vinaver's new 
edition will replace the 1947 edition as the standard work. The Introduction does not 
touch on the date of Malory's birth, which William Matthews makes much of in The 
Ш-Етатей Knight, but does take up the problem of unity in Caxton's Morte Darthur. 
Vinaver's opinion that Malory's books are entirely separate is slightly modified by C. S. 
Lewis’s denial that a choice must be made between one or many books, and R. H. 
Wilson's argument for a partial and to some extent retrospective unity in Malory. 

J. J. 


1002. Earl James W. Saint Margaret and the Pearl Malden, MP, 70:1, Aug. 1972, 

1-9. The pearl maiden is modeled upon Saint Margaret of Antioch. The image of the 
maiden as pearl grew out of a literary and theological tradition: the former notably 
represented in Pierre Bercheur’s De rerum proprientatibus and Jacobus de Voragine's 
Golden Legend, the latter in the liturgy for Saint Margaret's Day and in the iconography 
and hymnology of the saint. —L.D.B. 


1003. Pickering, O. S. An Unrecognized Extract from the SOUTH ENGLISH LEG- 
ENDARY, N&Q, 19:11, Nov. 1972, 407. Some ME verse in Frances E. Richardson's 
A Middle English Fragment from the First Book of Kilkenny (N&Q, 9:2, Feb. 1962, 
47-48 [AES, 5:6, June 1962, 1287)) is actually ll. 3-16 of the Prologue to the South 
English Legendary. The lines seem to be the first known portion of the Legendary to 
have been copied in Ireland. —4.S.P. 


1004. Berger, Sidney. A Method for Compiling a Concordance for a Middle English 
Text, SB, 26, 1973, 219-228. [This description of a sequence of seven programs is 
based on the method used for a concordance to Layamon's Brut] —G.T.T. 


1005. Blake, М. F. Middle English Prose and Нв Audience, Anglia, 90:4, 1972, 437- 
455. It has been customary to judge the development of ME prose according to its 
style. It is ‘more helpful to examine it in terms of the audiences for which it was 
designed. This method permits us to pay attention to texts from the East of England, 
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which have been largely ignored as have controversial, courtly, or historical texts from 
the later ME pcriod, particularly those from the South-East Midlands area. Among 
other audiences, one can identify the religious, particularly the female religious, 
audience for which a great deal of prose was produced. There was an audience for the 
native alliterative style and for that prose in which we can see a growing influence of 
French-—but the two are not separated by a rigid boundary. —T.W.R. 


Anglo-Latin 
1006. Brodie, Alexander Н. The VULGARIA TERENTII, Library, 27:4, Dec. 1972, 
320-325. John Anuwykyl's Vulgaria (1483), an English-Latin phrase book based оп 
Terence's plays, is known to have had at least six editions in 50 years; "its influence 
on the learning and teaching of English rather than Latin must have been immea- 
surable." [Bibliographical descriptions of the known editions are included, along with 
an analysis of the relationships among them, based on textual collation] —G.T.T. 


1007. Roberts, Brynley F. Gildas a'r Brytaniaid [Gildas and the Britons], BBCS, 25:1, 
Nov. 1972, 11-14. Gildas's prophecy that the Britons would be subjugated as a pun- 
ishment for their sins was very commonly repeated in the 8th and 9th centuries. 
References to it are made by Wulfstan and Geoffrey of Monmouth among others. 
(In Welsh) —P.G.D. 


1008. Mozley, J. H. The EPISTOLA AD WILLELMUM of Nigel Longchamps, MAe, 
39:1, 1970, 13-20. The Epistola ad Willelmum of Nigel Longchamps (or Wireker), 
which usually precedes the Speculum Stultorum in the Mss of the poem, is a letter by 
the author addressed to his kinsman to explain the meaning of the fable. [The 
scholarly text of the epistle given in the article is intended to complement the 1960 
edition of Speculum Stultorum, which for reasons of space omitted it.] —JJ. 


VI. RENAISSANCE 


Robert Bargrave 
1009. Tilmouth, Michael. Music on the Travels of an English Merchant: Robert Bar- 
grave (1628-1661), M&L, 53:2, Apr. 1972, 143-159. As did most English travellers 
during the Renaissance, Bargrave kept a journal of his journeys and sea voyages. What 
makes Bargrave’s journals unusual are his personal descriptions of English life at the 
embassy in Constantinople and his songs, masques, and anticks written for the wedding 
of the daughter of the Ambassador in Constantinople. In A Relation of sundry voyages 
and Journeys made by mee Robert Bargrave, he conveys his interest in music through 
accounts of operas and church music heard in his visits to Sierna and Florence, Italy. 
The songs devised for the Ambassador’s daughter’s wedding show Bargrave’s achieve- 
ment as a pastoral poet. A Dialogue between a forward Lass and Backward Lad is a 
reverse treatment of the theme of “gather ye rosebuds.” Although modelled after the 
court masque, Bargrave’s Masque of the Four Seasous exemplifies the kind of masque 
used only in county seats. [The Masque and the music from it are reproduced.] —N.L.S. 


Sir John Davies 
1010. Brink. J. R. The Masque of the Nine Muses: Sir John Davies’s Unpublished 
EPITHALAMION and the “Belphoebe-Ruby” Episode in THE FAERIE QUEENE, 
RES, 23:92, Nov. 1972, 445-447. A letter in the Hatfield Mss from Arthur Throck- 
morton to Robert Cecil describes Throckmorton's plans to present a heart-shaped ruby 
to Queen Elizabeth during a masque of the nine muses at the Stanley-Vere wedding 
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(Jan. 26, 1594/5). The masque was probably Davies's Epithalamion; the plan to 
present the jewel probably came from Throckmorton’s brother-in-law, Sir Walter 
Ralegh, who was anxious to reinstate himself with the queen. Spenser’s Faerie Queene 
also mentions the presentation of such a jewel. "Neither the masque nor Spenser’s 
poetry appears to have improved Ralegh’s fortunes.” —L.B.H. 


Thomas Dekker 


1011. Bose, Tirthankar. Faustus and Fortunatus: Two Elizabethan Studies in Power, 
ІНІСІ, 9:4, Sum. 1971, 89-96. In the Renaissance, magic, which was frequently equated 
with learning, was considered a source of absolute power. Marlowe's Faustus, a 
magician and learned man, conforms to the popular Renaissance image of the seeker 
of power. Faustus's progress from a lowly social position upward underscores middle- 
class aspirations that lent urgency to the concern with power and were responsible 
for the growing interest in education. It was also believed that besides merit and enter- 
prise, fortune might lead to infinite power. Power attained through good luck is 
illustrated in the Fortunatus legend of which the most successful treatment is Dekker's 
Old Fortunatus. Fortunatus and: Faustus represent almost antithetical’ folk-traditions, 
the Fortunatus legend being rooted in Oriental cultures. But both playwrights have a 
moralistic tone that brings their interpretations of the concept of power into close 
alignment. This leads to a broad similarity in locating the motivating elements in the 
plot-structure, in handling the related themes of choice and chastisement, and in sug- 
gesting their social relevance. The plays agree in showing the corrupting nature of 
power but differ in tracing its source. —R.M. 


Thomas Deloney 

1012. Dorsinville, Max. Design in Deloney’s JACK OF NEWBURY, PMLA, 88:2, 
Mar. 1973, 233-239. This work’s surface realism in characters, setting, and speech has 
led to an underestimation of its historical and literary value. A close reading reveals 
the consistent use of the Greco-Roman ethical-political conception of the state, epito- 
mized in the figure of the ruler. Deloney shows his familiarity with this. tradition in three 
controlling motifs: (1) the middle class of weavers is portrayed as a selfsufficient state 
where peace and harmony reign; (2) this state is shown to be such because of the 
nature of its ruler, Jack, a benevolent, generous, wise man; (3) the middle-class way 
of life serves as a princely education. As a systematic reordering of an aristocratic 
tradition, this narrative represents the world view of the emergent middle class. 

—P.G.D. 


John Donne 


1013. Ruffio-Fiore, Silvia. Donne's “Parody” of the Petrarchan Lady, CLS, 9:4, Dec. 
1972, 392-406. Petrarch does not always idealize Laura and constancy, and Donne does 
not just develop Petrarch's poetry by adding a realistic and cynical portrayal of women. 
Donne takes Petrarch's humanized conception of Dante's ideal woman and presents 
her through a cynical, ironic persona as in Song: goe and catch a falling star, 
Womans Constancy, Communitie, and The Indifferent. —EN.J. 


Richard Flecknoe 
СЕ: ltem 1046. 


Gabriel Harvey 
1014. Relie, Eleanor. Some New Marginalia and Poems of Gabriel Harvey, RES, 23:92, 
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Nov. 1972, 401-416. A volume in the Old Library of Magdalene College, Cambridge 
(shelf-mark Lect 26), includes thrce items containing signature and Ms notes of Harvey; 
two of the works are by James VI of Scotland and one by Bartas. Тһе notes were 
written over a period of time from about 1585 to 1596; they tell us something about 
the men Harvey knew during that time, thc books he read, and the habits he followed. 
[The author examines and quotes—in part—Harvey's marginalia and verse.] —L.B.H. 


Robert Herrick 

1015. Croft, P. J. Correspondence, PBSA, 66:4, 4th Qt. 1972, 421-426. Norman K. 
Farmer's article on the Herrick “commonplace” book (PBSA, 66:1, Ist Qt. 1972, 21-34 
[AES, 16:6, Feb. 1973, 1599] is “іп some respects a sadly unsatisfactory performance." 
Farmer misunderstands the nature of the book—which is a Ms "miscellany," not a 
"commonplace book"; therefore it was not Herrick's exclusive possession, though he 
probably supervised the entries made in it. Furthermore, some of Farmer's compar- 
isons with other Mss are beside the point—such as the reference to the Sancroft book, 
which actually came about 60 years later. Farmer's other arguments—based on such 
evidence as handwriting, blank lines in scribal copy, or collation of texts—do not 
convincingly cast doubt on the possibility of Herrick's authorship of certain pieces. 

—G.T.T. 


Ben Jonson 
1016. Merchant, Paul. Another Misprint in EPICOENE? Library, 27:4, Dec. 1972, 
326. The word “Does,” in the 1616 folio Epicoene at Liv.46, should perhaps be 
“Doues,” a word that fits the context better. Jonson did not proofread this play with 
his usual care. —G.T.T. 


Christopher Marlowe 


1017. Bowers, Fredson. Marlowe’s DOCTOR FAUSTUS: The 1602 Additions, SB, 
26, 1973, 1-18. Although the presently accepted theory is that the 1604 edition 
(A-text) is a memorial reconstruction of the original form of the play as we know it 
from the 1616 edition (B-text), there is good reason (especially stylistic evidence) to 
believe that the passages present only in B are the additions for which Samuel Rowley 
and William Birde were paid £4 in Nov. 1602. “The critical shift in our view of the 
play that will result from the exclusion of the unique B-text material and the return to 
the identification of the A-text as representing the form of the original play even 
though in memorially corrupted text, should also clarify the position of Doctor Faustus 
in the history of the drama.” —QG.T.T. 


1018. von Rosador, Kurt Tetzcli. DOCTOR FAUSTUS: 1604 und 1616, Anglia, 90:4, 
1972, 470-493. Interpretations of Marlowe's play are so various that one wonders if 
the critics are talking about the same play. In a sense they are not: the problem of 
the text has complicated matters. Does one use the shorter 1604 (A) text or the 1616 
(В) text or some combination? An impartial, though “unscientific,” examination of the 
two versions reveals remarkable differences (е.р., А presents Faustus and God, B 
Faustus and Hell; А is often more curtly ironic, B more explicit and expressive). In 
fact, each of the versions is, in itself, an artistic unity. Тһе lesson for future editors: 
to employ not only severe "genetic" principles, but also critical ones. An eclectic 
text of some sort should not be completely ruled out. (In German) —T.W.R. 


Cf: Item 1011. 
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Andrew Marvell 


1019. Chernaik, Warren L. Politics and Literature in Marvell, RMS, 16, 1972, 25-36. 
In the mid-1650s, Marvell chose to dedicate himself to action rather than pure con- 
templation in the area of contemporary politics through the writing of a "literature of 
commitment." This type of literature was based on the premise that the poet's vision 
encompasses both the immediate phenomenal world and a concept of what "should" 
be. By assuming the role of an objective observer, the poet can provide a dialectic of 
political alternatives. The hope of resolving the actual and the ideal in the realm of 
politics depends for Marvell largely upon the liberal ideal of mixed government. This 
concept posits the division of power between a strong man and parliamentary action 
thereby avoiding the extremes of tyranny and anarchy. —D.S.Z. 


Thomas Middleton 
1020. Holdsworth, R. V. The Medical Jargon in A FAIR QUARREL, RES, 23:92, 
Nov. 1972, 448-454. The medical jargon used by the surgeon in Middleton's play has 
its source in the first 20 pages of the sixth book, Of Wounds, of Peter Lowe’s The 
Whole Course of Chirurgie (1597). The terms, though some are mangled, are designed 
to impress the audience with the gravity of the Colonel’s condition and to make more 
poignant his deathbed repentance. Middleton may have derived some ideas for the 
figure of the doctor from Webster’s Duchess of Malfi. —L.B.H. 


John Milton 
1021. Hill, Archibald A. Imagery and Meaning: A Passage from Milton, and from 
Blake, TSLL, 11:3, Fall 1969, 1093-1105. Despite Ruskin's famous defense, Milton's 
"blind mouthes" in Lycidas is an example of the failure of negative imagery. The 
images in Blake's poem London form an integrated structure of analogies which can be 
understood through various methods. Blake's usual usage of words, derivation, and 
Joos Law indicate that the best meaning for "charter'd" is “deprived of liberty." 
Similarly, "ban," "appalls" and "curse" fit the structure of the poem. "Marriage 
hearse" does not fit, however, and must be considered a blemish. —A.B.L. 


1022. Jánosy, István. PARADISE LOST at the Theatre-in-the-Round, МНОО, 11:40, 
Win. 1970, 216-221. [The author, Hungarian translator of this work, reviews the 
successful Budapest summer Theatre-in-the-Round presentation of Milton’s epic. He 
finds the dramatic conflicts among God, Satan, and Adam and Eve remarkably relevant 
to man’s contemporary struggles. Milton’s depth of feeling, a а vision, and 
quiet humor are singled out for commentary.] —V.B.L. 


1023. Waddington, Raymond B. The Death of Adam: Vision and Voice in Books XI 
and XII of PARADISE LOST, MP, 70:1, Aug. 1972, 9-22. Between Books XI and 
XII the shift in mode. of exposition from vision to narration can be explained by the 
fact that Adam is dead in the latter book; thus he cannot physically see the events as 
part of his experience. The Old Adam has died in the symbolic baptism of the flood. 
Nonetheless the books are structurally related by thematic, episodic, and figural corre- 
spondences between the visions of Book XI (Age I) and of Book XII (Ages I-VI). 

—L.D.B. 


1024. Yost, George. Milton’s Sin and Her Pelican Daughters, RenP, 1972, 37-42. In 
Book II of Paradise Lost, Sin "gives birth to Death, who . . . tears his way out 
through his mother's insides." Death then feeds upon his live mother's entrails. Over- 
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looked as a source of this filial activity is the allegorical tradition associated with the 
pelican: “Milton’s Sin, the animalish counterpart of Christ in Hell, offers her body, 
however reluctantly, to her young as a hellish Eucharist in the manner of the animal 
symbol of Christ, the pelican.” i —E.F.H. 


1025. Wimsatt, James I. SAMSON AGONISTES and the Tradition of Boethius, 
RenP, 1972, 1-10. Milton in this work was influenced by the Boethian de casibus theme 
found in The Mirror for Magistrates. Samson’s initial long soliloquy “is quite like a 
monologue” in the Mirror. At times both the Chorus and the Danites appear as “De 
Casibus Commentators pointing to one of Fortune’s prime victims.” —E.F.H. 


Reginald Pole 
1026. Bühler, Curt F. Observations on the 1562 Editions of Cardinal Reginald Pole's 
DE CONCILIO and REFORMATIO ANGLIAE, SB, 26, 1973, 232-234. Of the four 
1562 editions, those printed in Venice and Dillingen were set from the first of the 
Roman editions (with the errata lists); the Dillingen edition was probably last, but it is 
impossible to say whether or not the second Roman edition preceded the Venice edition. 
—G.T.T. 


Sir Walter Ralegh 
Cf.: Item 1010. 


Shakespeare 
1027. Mészöly, Dezsé. Chronicle or Tragedy? А Translator's Remarks on THE BOOK 
OF SIR THOMAS MORE, NHuQ, 10:36, Win. 1969, 158-161. Shakespeare's contri- 
bution of 127 lines made a tragedy of this chronicle play. With Shakespeare's work 
in this one scene the play is broadened beyond its otherwise medieval Wheel of Fortune 
frame to the more modern dramatic confrontation of individual conscience against 
high authority. —N.B.L. 


1028. Bryan, Margaret B. Volumnia—Roman Matron or Elizabethan Huswife, RenP, 
1972, 43-58. Volumnia, Coriolanus's mother, is not the ideal “Roman matron” tra- 
ditional critics have seen. Rather, she is a deliberate modification of the Plutarch 
source: . Shakespeare makes her a “complete inversion of the ideal Renaissance woman." 
Only in her first appearance, with Virgilia, is she the "conventional virtuous Renaissance 
gentlewoman." But in her subsequent “fierceness of manner, violence of language, 
dominance of character, speciousness of reasoning, and scorn of tears," she reflects 
the play's theme: "disorder in the microcosm." —E.F.H. 


1029. Levitsky, Ruth M. “The Elements Were So Міха ...” PMLA, 88:2, Mar. 
1973, 240-245. In an effort to correct the overidealization of Brutus, recent critics of 
Caesar have tended to obscure the distinctions between him and his fellow Romans. 
Shakespeare was at some pains to depict him as noble and flawless; but the noblest 
pagan was still pagan, was guided only by the light of reason, and was tempted to 
trust in himself. If contemporary prose treatises are any key to Elizabethan attitudes, 
the audience would have regarded the Stoic with ambivalence: they admired his 
constancy, purity of motive, and pursuit of virtue; yet they distrusted his pride, self- 
sufficiency, and hardness. Brutus possesses the best of the Stoic characteristics com- 
mingled with touches of Christian compassion and ordinary human weakness. —P.G.D. 
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1030. Arnold, Judd. How Do We Judge King Lear? Criticism, 14:3, Sum. 1972, 207- 
226. Those who love Lear best—Cordelia, Kent, the Fool, Gloucester, Edgar, and 
Albany—view his “spiritual renewal" as dependent upon his learning to understand 
himself, an achievement they never recognize as a certainty. Starting with the absurd 
test of love as a basis for dividing the kingdom, Lear continues to disrupt order, and 
his self-indulgence makes him a difficult person to love; but he is granted the selfless 
devotion he demands, under the most exasperating circumstances. Since Lear's anguish 
emphasizes his humiliation, his errors have not been given the critical attention his 
sufferings have merited. The self-pity that obscures his guilt as he condemns his 
tormentors increases the falsity of his self-regard and self-righteous rage. Nevertheless, 
his figure enlarges on the heath to a tragic grandeur. Upon Cordelia's return he almost 
confronts himself honestly when he pleads for forgiveness and hopes for "grace and 
joy," but he sinks again into “old monomaniacal hatreds.” —M.T.H. 


1031. Green, Martin. Kozintsev's Lear, A-SJ, 33:1, Sept. 1972, 43-45. Grigori Kozint- 
sev's film version of King Lear, which won the Grand Prix at the Teheran Film 
Festival (1972), was recently shown in Russia. Shostakovich wrote the score, and 
Pasternak made the Russian translation; the sub-titles are Shakespeare's. Perhaps the 
only excuse for making a film version of Shakespeare is that the cinema can tell us 
something of Shakespeare's world that the stage cannot easily render. Kozintsev as 
director creates a new hero, the people, who set the scene from the opening curtain 
and give the film the aura of reality. In action, characterization, and scenic effects, 
the film presents a visual apprehension of what life was like externally in Shakespeare's 
time. This film is a welcome perspective on Shakespeare's versatility. —E.L.S. 


1032. Waith, Eugene M. Shakespeare in Context, YR, 61:3, Mar. 1972, 441-448 (rev.- 
art) Reuben A. Brower (Hero and Saint: Shakespeare and the Graeco-Roman Heroic 
Tradition, Oxford U., 1971) effectively counters the fashionable antiheroic bias in 
contemporary criticism. In Shakespeare's Heroical Histories: HENRY VI and Its 
Literary Tradition (Harvard U., 1971), David Riggs interprets the Henry plays in the 
light of the Elizabethan and pre-Elizabethan general view of history: stories of great 
men which provide examples of moral conduct. Pau] A. Jorgensen (Our Naked Frail- 
ties: Sensational Art and Meaning in MACBETH, U. of Calif., 1971) provides an anti- 
dote to the Christian interpretation of Macb., but never makes clear the meaning of 
the sensational in art. In Shakespeare and the Nature of Time (Clarendon, 1971), 
Frederick Turner sees the plays from a contemporary philosophical perspective. 

—L.D.B. 


1033. Park, Clara Claiborne. As We Like It: How a Girl Can Be Smart and Still 
Popular, ASch, 42:2, Sp. 1973, 262-278. Shakespeare is almost alone among writers 
in providing literary models upon which young girls may pattern their development, 
and even his heroines are limited. Beatrice in Much is a match in wit and wisdom 
for Benedick, but when criticized for overvaluing her.wit she tames herself so as to be 
no threat to Benedick. Rosalind of A.Y.L. is not only witty but also controls the action 
of the play while carefully keeping to a woman's sphere—love. Portia moves into the 
male realm of law but properly bests a man beyond the sympathies of Shakespeare's 
audience. The success of Segal's Love Story suggests that contemporary audiences 
still prefer the witty heroine who sacrifices all for her less gifted husband. —A.T.T. 


1034. Sternlicht, Sanford. Shakespeare and Renaissance Coinage, RenP, 1972, 59-63. 
References to money in Shakespeare— particularly in his comedies and histories— 
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show that he was "finely aware" of money and its problems. Shakespeare's puns on 
“dollar” and "dolor" are interesting since there was no English dollar in his time. 
Overlooked by commentators is the fact that."by 1610 the word dollar in English 
referred generically to any silver coin of thaler size. Тһе word dollar could then 
distinguish a silver coin from the gold crown. [The article is prefaced by five pages 
of pictures of representative Elizabethan and Continental coins.] —E.F.H. 


1035. Viswanathan, S. A Shakespearian Device: the Scene Within the Scene, Anglia, 
90:4, 1972, 456-469. Though Elizabethan stage-devices such as the dumb-show have 
been analyzed thoroughly, the scene within-the-scene has not received much critical 
attention. Like the other traditions Shakespeare used, this one shows the playwright 
at his varied best. The device is distinguished from discovery scenes and those in 
which characters are "overlooked" by others. In this device, characters comment pi 
the actions of others. [Their role is examined in eight plays from 3 Н. VI, II.v., 

Macb., V.i.] TN. R 


1036. Cairncross, Andrew S. Compositors E and F of the Shakespeare First Folio, 
PBSA, 66:4, 4th Qt. 1972, 369-406. Further examination of spelling evidence modifies 
some of Charlton Hinman's conclusions in The Printing and Proof-Reading of the 
Shakespeare First Folio (Oxford U., 1963). Compositor E began working much earlier 
than previously thought (“possibly in quire A" but "certainly by quire E"), and there- 
fore he cannot be the apprentice John Leason, who was not bound to William Jaggard 
until later; Compositor E was simply an inefficient workman who adhered strongly 
to copy. Furthermore, a 6th compositor—F—can now be identified (particularly 
through ЛІ-дое-рое-һеге spellings), and some of the material previously attributed to 
А (in quires A-D, E, б) should now be attributed. conjecturally to F. —G.T.T. 


1037. Craven, Alan E. Simmes’ Compositor А and Five Shakespeare Quartos, SB, 26, 
1973, 37-60. Compositor А in Valentine Simmes's.shop was the compositor who set 
the quartos of Much (1600), 2 Н. ТУ (1600), Ham. (1603), and most of К. П (1597) 
and R. Ш (1597); he can be identified by his failure to use periods after unabbreviated 
speech prefixes and by certain characteristic spellings. Comparison of the second edition 
of R. II (1598), also set by Compositor А, with the first reveals the ways in which he 
altered copy: he "corrupted his text іп an especially damaging way," for “the cor- 
rupted lines almost always make tolerably good sense." Nevertheless, an "intimate 
knowledge of the characteristic practices of Compositor A" can help to reveal where 
the first edition of R. If and other substantive texts set by A have suffered corruption. 

—G.T.T. 


1038. Howard-Hill, T.H. The Compositors of Shakespeare's Folio Comedies, SB, 26, 
1973, 61-106. Use of new evidence—spacing after commas in short lines and line-ends 
and the typographical arrangement of turned-over verse lines, in addition to spelling 
evidence—makes it possible to identify the compositors of pages in the comedies about 
which Hinman was doubtful and to correct a few of his attributions. In addition, it 
becomes clear that the "Compositor A” in the early comedies and the “Compositor A” 
in W.T. and the histories are not the same person. [The evidence for these assignments 
of compositors is set forth in an 18-page appendix of tables.] —G.T.T. 


Edmund Spenser 
Сё: Item 1010. 
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Lord Strange, 5th Earl of Derby 
1039. May, Steven. Spenser's “Amyntas”: Three Poems by Ferdinando Stanley, Lord 
Strange, Fifth Earl of Derby, MP, 70:1, Aug. 1972, 49-53. Spenser's praise of Lord 
Strange as a poet (the Amyntas ‘of Colin Clouts Come Home Againe) is justified in 
that his sonnet in the Ms owned. by Sir John Hawkins is more consequential than it 
was formerly considered to be.- Furthermore, two unpublished poems attest to his 
poetic accomplishments. [Texts of Hawkins's sonnet; Cambridge MS Dd. 5.75, fol. 32v; 
and Bodleian MS Rawlinson Poetry 85, fols, 76У-777 are included.] ` —L.D.B. 


John Webster 
1040. Emerson, Kathy Lynn. Controlled Lighting at the Blackfriars Theatre: Тһе 
Evidence of John Webster’s THE DUCHESS ОЕ MALFI, RenP, 1972, 11-16. Three 
scenes show that during the original Blackfriar’s production "lighting was 'controlled 
for dramatic effect" by closing of shutters, by the lighting of the candelabra over the 
stage and by the use of torches and candles оп stage. The meeting of Bosola and 
Antonio in ILiii was made dramatically effective by the almost total absence- of light. 
Such drastically reduced lighting was probably used in IV.i when Ferdinand gives the 
Duchess a dead man's hand. In the last act, the plausibility of Bosola’ s mistaken killing 
of Antonio was likewise emphasized by “total darkness.” --Е.ЕН. 


ғ D 3 
1041. Bergeron, David M. Actors in English Civic Pageants, RenP, 1972, 17-28. 
A. detailed investigation of contemporary school, civic, and acting company records 
reveals that civic pageants during the Elizabethan period drew upon the talents of 
*well-known dramatists, musicians, architects, craftsmen, and actors." From the 1570's 
to around 1612, the pageants became “more complex and sophisticated—the presense 
of professional actors being an important manifestation of this achievement." Appar- 
ently the most professional production was the Lord Mayor's pageant of 1612, Troia- 
Nova Triumphans, written by Thomas Dekker and more than likely arranged in part 
by John Heminges, of the King's Men. : —E.F.H. 


1042. McMillin, Scott. The Plots of THE DEAD MAN'S FORTUNE and 2 SEVEN 
DEADLY SINS: Inferences for Theatre Historians, SB, 26, 1973, 235-243. An 
analysis of the personnel required in the plays represented by these two Elizabethan 
theatrical plot Mss suggests that the Mss derive from two different companies. Fur- 
thermore, though they are generally thought to date from before May 1591, it now 
seems possible that The Dead Man's Fortune originated with Pembroke's men in 1592- 
93. —QG.T.T. 


General У 
1043. Wolf, Melvin Н. Lower-Case “2-R” in 16th Century English Black Letter Texts, 
SB, 26, 1973, 229-230. Letters ending in convex curves were followed by the “2-К” 
form of “r”; "this standard practice was so consistently followed by English printers 
that deviations from it identify either typographic errors or idiosyncratic policies of 
particular compositors." . —G.T.T. 


ҮП. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Jane Austen 


1044. Measham, D. C. Sentiment and Sentimental Psychology in Jane Austen, RMS, 
16, 1972, 61-85. Richardson was preoccupied in his novels with the concept of “falling 
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in love," which condition he views as largely foolish and to be mastcred by wise disci- 
pline. Austen's extensive reading of Richardson may have resulted in her interest in 
the extent to which love and social convenience are compatible. Her early work 
manifests a behavioristic account of love highly reminiscent of Richardson. However, 
despite open ridicule of the sentimental, her later novels, beginning. with Emma, show 
an increasing interest in the sentimental notion that fceling is in itself valuable, —D.S.Z. 


Cf: Item 978. 


William Beckford 


1045. Graham, Kenneth W. Beckford’s VATHEK: A Study in Ironic Dissonance, 
Criticism, 14:3, Sum. 1972, 243-252. Beckford emulated Walpole and surpassed him 
in accomplishments, and he appears to have out-Gothicized Walpole's Castle of 
Otranto in his novel. Walpole's attempt to unite "the probable and improbable" was 
unsuccessful; the sentimental is demonstrated with no blending of opposites, and the 
end is somewhat ludicrous. Beckford profited from Walpole’s theory but improved 
on his practice. He blends fantasy with reality and unifies sensibilities, producing 
emotional elements which contrast ironically or show clarity of vision on the com- 
plexities of life. The same kind of awareness of the conflict between good and evil 
found in Blake, Byron, and Shelley is evident in Beckford. His skepticism is expressed 
in imagery, tones, and ideas having the common characteristic of “ironic dissonance.” 
This technique seemingly rises from a vision of the contradiction between man’s 
illusion of freedom and the reality of his confinement in a deterministic universe. 

—M.T.H. 


John Dryden 


1046. Castrop, Helmut. Dryden and Flecknoe: A Link, RES, 23:92, Nov. 1972, 455- 
458. A partial answer to the question of why Dryden attacked Richard Flecknoe may 
be found in Dryden’s desire for revenge after Flecknoe’s satiric treatment of the 
deceased Davenant and his derogation of the office of poet Jaureate in Sir William 
D’avenant’s Voyage to the Other World: With His Adventures in the Poets Elizivm 
(1668), Although Flecknoe tried to make up for the assault in a second augmented 
edition of Epigrams of All Sorts (1670), Dryden took his opportunity in 1678 when 
Flecknoe was dying or supposed dead. . —L.B.H. 


Henry Fielding 
1047. Knight, Charles A. Multiple Structures and the Unity of TOM JONES, Criticism, 
14:3, Sum. 1972, 227-242. Because critics are aware that valuable insights gathered 
from this work do not adequately relate to its coherence and rich texture, they try to 
formulate a systematic theory regarding their perceptions. How the plot unifies the 
novel із inexplicable. One way of making the novel intelligible is to study its multiple 
structures. The organization of the beginning and end is static, analyzing, morally, a 
particular environment. Two life-styles are compared, thus displaying their essential 
unity. Characters, developed through contrast, divulge attitudes toward two people 
which are experienced by a third who works out a relationship to both and so drama- 
tizes choice or large, coordinated arrangements of movement. The middle of the novcl 
appears to be rambling and anecdotal; its shifts of scene act "as a bridge between the 
Somerset and London scenes." Тһе middle section shows linear, non-linear, and 
symmetrical patterns, as well as "ad-hoc parallels," rhythmic devices, and paradigms 
of imagery. The textural allusions, which indicate the theme, also reveal various 
subsidiary structures. А : —M.T.H. 
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Charles Jennens 


1048. Dean, Winton. Charles Jennens’s Marginalia to Mainwaring’s Life of Handel, 
M&L, 53:2, Apr. 1972, 160-164. Jennens’s marginal comments to a copy of John 
Mainwarings Memoirs of the Life of the late George Frederic Handel (1760) in the 
Royal Academy of Music provide a mixture of additions, corrections, and explanations 
mainly in the section entitled the Catalogue of Works (147-155).. Half of Jennens's 
remarks are either criticisms of omissions ог corrections of fact.’ (Jennens ` was the 
lyricist for Saul, L'Allegro, Messiah, and Belshazzer.) [Included are facsimile reprints 
of pages 63 and 152 of Mainwaring's Memotrs with Jennens’s marginal comments.] 

e eh e 

Samuel Johnson 

1049. Korshin, Paul J. Dr. Johnson and Jeremy Bentham: An Unnoticed Relationship, 
MP. 70:1, Aug. 1972, 38-46. In Memoirs of Bentham (1843) John Bowring alleged 
that Johnson had suggested revisions for the 12-year-old Bentham's 28-line ode sub- 
mitted—but not accepted—for publication in the Oxford memorial volume on the 
death of George П. Evidence drawn from а Ms (Johnson's Latin emendations to a 
poem of at least 85 lines) suggests that Johnson offered revisions for a lost poem by 
Bentham on the capture of Havana, submitted in an unsuccessful attempt to win a 
speaker's post in an encaenia of 1763. Correction of the mistake puts the Johnson- 
Bentham relationship in a less flattering light to both men. Johnson's suggestion of 
the Havana topic was too controversial for the occasion, and his corrections were 
dilatory. Bentham's motives for writing the poem were egotistical, and his response 
to Johnson was ungrateful. —L.D.B. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu : 
1050. nid. Isobel. Ovid and Eighteenth-Century Divorce: An Unpublished Poem 
by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, RES, 23:92, Nov. 1972, 417-428. Montagu’s Epistle 
from Mrs. Y—— to her Husband. 1724 shows the influence of other women writers 
of the day, of Ovid, and of Pope. It is based on the divorce case of William Yonge 
against his wife Mary née ев [The text of the poem is peated І В Н. 


John Moore 


1051. Fulton, Henry L. An Eighteenth-Century Best Seller, PBSA, 66: 4, 4th Qt. 1972, 
428-433. Moore, a Glasgow surgeon, spent four years (1772-76) as a: ‘traveling com- 
panion to Douglas, 8th Duke of Hamilton. In 1776 he moved to London and began 
writing about his experiences; and in 1779 he published A View of Soclety and Man- 
‘ners in France, Switzerland, and Germany, which became one of the best-selling books 
of the century, going through 24 printings in six countries by 1800. The sequel, 
A View of Society and Manners in Italy (1781), enjoyed Шы a pud —G.T.T. 


: Alexander Pope . ' 
1052. Rogal, Samuel J. Pope and the Wesleys, UDR,. 9:1, Sum. 1972, 41-57. A 
name reference to the elder Samuel Wesley in the 1728 Dunclad (1. 126) drew only a 
mild private reaction from Wesley's son. Pope excised the name from later editions and 
recommended Wesley and his works to Swift in 1730. Тһе poet.also entrusted two 
delicate literary errands to the younger Samuel, whom he came to respect and admire. 
References in seven of the eight volumes of John Wesley's Journal quote and misquote 
Pope. In his Sermons, John takes theological issue with the poet whose Essay on Man 
he.misreads. Nevertheless, Pope's harmonious association with the Wesleys' indicates 
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that he was neither personally irritated nor poetically annoyed by these sincere men. 
—S.MLE.G. 


1053. Rogers, Pat. The Case of Pope V.. Curll, Library, 27:4, Dec. 1972, 326-331. 
When Pope took Curll to court in 1741 charging that he had violated the copyright act 
in publishing the Swift-Pope letters, Lord Hardwicke ruled to prevent Curll from con- 
tinuing to sell the book in which the letters were published. However, he agreed with 
Curll’s contention that the recipient does not have title to a letter. This case, which 
has never been examined in detail, is important in copyright history; in addition, 
“Pope (who had earlier abjured the law) found that even so slippery a customer as 
Curll could be brought to order with its aid." —G.T.T. 


Samuel Richardson 


1054. Knight, Charles A. The Function of Wills in Richardson's CLARISSA, TSLL, 
11:3, Fall 1969, 1183-1190. Like marriage, the pattern of wills, heirs, and executors 
in this work reflects social attitudes. Clarissa's grandfather defies monetary expecta- 
tions and family ties when he wills his fortune to Clarissa on the basis of love and duty. 
Clarissa berself uses the will to achieve a balance between merit and filial duty. Lord 
M's will forces Lovelace to choose money rather than continued control of Clarissa. 
Wills also represent a power of the dead over the conduct of the living. Finally, at the 
end of the novel, the appointment of executors creates social relationships which 
reflect new moral attitudes. —A.B.L. 


1055. Van Marter, Shirley. Richardson’s Revisions of CLARISSA in the Second 
Edition, SB, 26, 1973, 107-132. For the second edition (1749), which consisted of 
only the first four volumes of the novel, Richardson made thousands of small revisions 
in grammar, syntax, and diction, in addition to the larger revisions, which are better 
known. The revisions reveal both Richardson’s strengths and his weaknesses as an 
artist; certainly he had a “fiercely creative independence” which caused him to resist 
the frequent requests that he provide the work with a happy ending. “Coming from 
one who is so often thought of as the sentimental novelist par excellence at the mid- 
century, this clear-eyed disenchantment with ruling fashions in taste is a pointed 
reminder that Richardson was as independent and surprisingly different as most great 
men of any age or time.” ч —G.T.T. 


СЕ: Item .1044. 


Christopher Smart 
1056. Parkin, Rebecca Price. Christopher Smart's Sacramental Cat, TSLL, 11:3, Fall 
1969, 1191-1196. In the Jubilate Agno Smart's treatment of animals as symbols of 
the divine illustrates the definition of a sacrament as an outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual] grace. Jeoffrey the cat exists as a physical, metaphysical, and 
cultural being linked with man and with God in the past, present, and future. But 
though Jeoffry is sacramental, he is lower in the hierarchical scale than man and 
because of his faults he necessitates on the part of his owner the Christian virtues of 
humility, forgiveness, and charity. —A.B.L. 


Tobias Smollett 
1057. West, William A. Matt Bramble's Journey to Health, TSLL, 11:3, Fall 1969, 
1197-1208. At the end of Smollett's Humphry Clinker, all of the travelers are suitably 
rewarded, including Matt Bramble, whose journey from illness to good health supplies 
the novel's central development. Early in his career Smollett wrote a medical paper 
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in which he followed the influential Dr. Herman Boerhaave in explaining both physical 
and mental disorders as the results solely of imbalances of the bodily humors. By the 
time this novel appeared, medical authorities such as Dr. William Cadogan were 
suggesting that the mind can influence the body's condition. Matt begins his journey 
looking for cure only from physical remedies. He learns that good health is attained 
by activity, temperance, and peace of mind gained through caring for others. —A.B.L. 


Richard Steele 
1058. Kenny, Shirley Strum. Richard Steele and the “Pattern of Genteel Comedy,” 
MP, 70:1, Aug. 1972, 22-38. Steele tried various combinations of dramatic elements 
in his three early comedies, finally coming up with the formula for sentimental comedy 
in The Conscious Lovers (1722), which strikes the proper balance of devoted lovers, 
melodramatic action, aphoristic speeches, and pathos in the main plot; lively lovers, 
comic action, witty and humorous dialogue, and laughter in the subplot. The com- 
binations were less successful in the earlier comedies. The Funeral (1701) contains 
many improbabilities; The Lying Lover (1703) makes sharp distinctions between comic 
and sentimental materials; and The Tender Husband (1705), particularly in the titular 
plot, is unsentimental except for its short repentance scene. —L.D.B. 


James Thomson (1700-48) 
1059. Cohen, Ralph. SPRING: The Love Song of James Thomson, TSLL, 11:3, Fall 
1969, 1107-1182. The Seasons has artistic value because Thomson introduced many 
techniques to express his Augustan version of man, nature, and God, and he found a 
style to express natural changes within his belief in God's love and wisdom. Through 
personifications, images, negative prefixes, an observant speaker, verbs, and participles, 
Thomson achieves many effects to celebrate the variety, vitality, love, and harmony of 
God. Thomson does not write mere descriptive verse but tries to deal with the meaning 
of experience. Spring points toward Summer in its inclusion of objects and actions 
which suggest the disharmony created by Man's Fall. —A.B.L. 


Horace Walpole 
СЕ: Item 1045. 


Drama 
1060. Rodway, Allan. Restorntion Comedy Re-examined, RMS, 16, 1972, 37-60. The 
best Restoration comedy represents an emotional, class-based reaction to the dogmatic 
rigor of Puritanism. It explores traditional assumptions about sexual morality. Ап 
examination of outstanding Restoration dramatists reveals an evolution through 
increasingly cynical and didactic comedy to less pointedly serious and more sentimental 
types. Etherege's purposeful drama avoids didacticism. Steele's evokes a more radical 
exploration of rational morality. Wycherley's plays show an even more radical and 
experimental interest in social criticism with the positive addition of offering didactic 
alternatives to social ills. Congreve carries even further the concern with behavioral 
psychology and social criticism. However, his preoccupation with non-mimetic stylish 
wit results in the failure of his plays as effective social criticism and marks the turn in 
the evolution of Restoration comedy toward sentimentality. Farquhar's drama abounds 
in excellently witty dialogue at the expense of relevance and serious critique. It 
exemplifies the decline of Restoration drama. —D.SZ. 


General 
1061. Maslen, Keith. Printing for the Anthor: From the Bowyer Printing Ledgers, 
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1710-1775, Library, 27:4, Dec. 1972, 302-309. Details. from the ledgers of William 
Bowyer, father and son, suggest that the practice of authors paying for their own 
printing became much more common “from just before 1720 up to about 1755, 
reaching а peak in the 1730s" and that the largest class of work involved was 
theological, followed by antiquarian works. ,—G.TT. 


VIH. ROMANTIC 
. 

1062; Blunt, Anthony. Blakomania, YR, 61:2, Dec. 1971, 301-306: (rev.-art., Blake's 
Visionary Forms Dramatic, eds. "David V. Erdman and John E. Grant, Princeton U., 

1971; Irene Taylor, Blake’s Hlustrations to the Poems of Gray, Princeton U., 1971) 
The essays in the first book, which deal with interpretation of visual matter, display 
an alarming variety of interpretation (often of the same plate) made disquieting to the 
reader by thé essayists’ indifference to differing opinions: Essays dealing with general 
themes, however, judiciously correlate the text and designs in Blake’s work: 
Taylor has succeeded in analyzing Blake’s method of illustration intelligently and 
sensitively. —L.D.B. 


Cf: Item 1021. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
1063. Bhattacharya, Biswanath. Mismanaged Sensibility, LitCr, 9: 3, Win. 1970, 81-83. 
Coleridge's Dejection: An Ode. seems to support the view that: his dabbling in meta- 
physics was responsible for the paucity of his poetic output. This view implies a hiatus 
between intellect and emotion. But for Coleridge thought itself was a passion, and in 
Frost at Midnight he does not hold it responsible for his non-productivity. On the other 
hand, he locates his malaise in.his “ ‘mismanaged sensibility' " and “ ‘bodily pain'" 
(Blographia Literaria). These divert him from the delight of emotion to abstract 
thought. Тһе frustrations of his life destroyed joy, and the resultant exclusiveness of 
abstruse researches proved inimical to poetic creativity. —R.M. 


1064, Mann, Peter. Annotations by Coleridge in а Copy of THE FRIEND (1818), SB, 
26, 1973, 243-254. Тһе annotations in a set catalogued by Blackwell's in 1951 may 
have been copied from Coleridge's notes in the set (now unlocated) that he presented 
to Thomas Fanshaw Middleton; at any rate, there can be no doubt about the authen- 
ticity of these notés. The annotation to one passage indicates that Coleridge was 
fàmiliar with the essáy on heat in fluids (1797-98) by Count Rumford (Benjamin 
Thompson). —G.T.T. 


4 . Thomas De Guineas 
1065, Woodhead, M. R. DeQuincey and LITTLE DORRIT, N&O, 19:11, Nov. 1972, 
409. “Тһе” remark in Little Dorrit by Mrs. Finching, to the effect that laudanum was 
bottléd comfort, suggests De Quincey’s comment іп his Confessions that "happiness," 
“ecstacies,” and “peace of mind” could be cheaply. ee, bottled up, and transported. 
. ; —]J.S.P. 


‘John Keats 


1066.. оя, Istvan. Keats's “Prince of Hungary” Identified, NHuQ, 10:36, Win, 1969, 
162-165. The historical source of the character Gersa, Prince of Hungary, in Keats's 
only finished play Otho the Great is Géza who ruled Hungary from 971 to 997. Keats’s 
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accurate knowledge of 10th-century Hungarian history probably derived from several 
now obscure sources, as well as from Gibbon's sixth volume of Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. —V.B.L. 


1067. Manuscripts: IV. OTHO THE GREAT by John Keats, LCUT, No. 4, Feb. 
1972, 58-59. [The article reproduces two pages from the holograph Ms at the Univer- 
sity of Texas.] —J.M. 


1068. Dube, Gunakar. Autumn in Frost and Keats, LitCr, 9:4, Sum. 1971, 84-88. 
Keats did not want poetry to have a specific moral or intellectual purpose, but Frost 
did. This basic difference is responsible for the difference in their treatment of the 
symbolic theme of autumn. Both react to the beauty and fertility of the season. 
Keats's reaction in Ode to Autumn is more sensuous and self-centered; Frost's image 
in October and My November Guest is bolder and set in the context of real life. In 
place of Keats's earthy autumn Frost's poems show an ethereal, yet erotic, figure. The 
sense of melody is keener in Ode to Autumn. The two poets are curiously alike in 
showing little regret for the passing of spring. The extreme lyricism of Frost's poems 
relates him to Keats, with whom he has no other similarity. —R.M. 


Е James Мопег 
1069, Grabar, Terry Н. Fact and Fiction: Morlers НАЈЛ ВАВА, TSLL, 11:3, Fall 
1969, 1223-1236. Morier's Hajji Baba of Ispahan is factual in its settings and in its 
characters, most of whom are based upon people Morier met in Persia. Hajji is not 
only a literary type but also a representative of what Morier conceived to be the 
“national character" of the Persians. The Shah, the court poet, the chief executioner, 
the Serdar, the Persian ambassador, indeed about half of the major characters have 
factual parallels so perfectly incorporated into art that it is nearly impossible to 
separate fact and fiction. —A.B.L. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
1070. Cixous, Héléne. Vers Une Lecture Détachée de PROMETHEUS UNBOUND, 
LanM, 60:5, Sept.-Oct. 1966, 94-106. Тһе source of Prometheus's freedom is the will 
to be free, to be himself, which is reminiscent of Spinoza's “Conatus.” Shelley depicts 
man threatened from birth by forces such as time, history, and Jupiter. Freedom is 
‘guaranteed only by the power to think. Jupiter's fatal mistake is to ignore the fact 
that power cannot deny the existence of others. Prometheus represents an effort toward 
wisdom and virtue. We are not Prometheus for we are at the mercy of events, one of 
which, death, prevents a perfect consciousness of our existence. Evil does not exist, 
being merely what hurts. And death does not exist, being the life unlived, the soul 
having given up its hold on life and courage. Shelley wants man to be unafraid to 
live, as Prometheus is unafraid to suffer. Shelley's allegory is not the traditional 
aesthetic of the sacred. The only promise possible is the опе man makes to man. 
There being no essence, Shelley's idealism is unlike Plato's. Shelley's philosophy offers 
the joy that springs from progress, but not happiness, which is immutable security. 
Proof of the lyrical freedom of this work is in the access of all reality to life through 
the word. Asia and Prometheus are inseparable projections of the soul, and love is a 
narcissism of the soul. (In French) —]J.A.V.E. 


1071, Faure, Georges. Le Thème Central Du PROMÉTHÉE DELIVRE et Son Reten- 
tissement Sur La Composition “Musicale” Du Poème, LanM, 60:5, Sept.-Oct. 1966, 
60-68. Shelley achieves a synthesis of his ideas in Prometheus Unbound, in which the 
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central theme is that evil emanates from spiritual blindness and that if man by the 
effort of his will can free himself of his heritage of hate and superstition, there is no 
limit to what he can do for the world's salvation. Too few critics have understood the 
poem's symphonic nature. The poem reflects Shelley's view of the poet as a nightingale 
singing to “men entranced by the melody оҒап unseen musician." It illustrates Shelley's 
claim that to the poet "time and place and number are not." Prometheus Unbound 
may be compared to Beethoven's Pastoral and especially to The Ninth. Shelley does 
not end his poem with the third act or movement where a simple drama might have 
terminated. 'This third: movement being too coldly philosophical, he goes on to the 
veritable hymn to joy of his fourth act. (n French) ` —J.A.V.E. 


1072, Rosenburg, Simone. Les Virtualités Du Feu Dans LE | PROMETHEE EN- 
CHAINE, LanM, 60:5, Sept.-Oct. 1966, 87-93. The elements, especially the ambiva- 
lent one of fire; give Prometheus Unbound its promethean significance. The true nature · 
of fire is to be liquid, but it appears in many forms and is the law of nature, impreg- 
nating from within the other three elements. During the composition of Act II, Shelley, 
surveying the spectacle of Vesuvius- towering over the Bay of Naples, was moved to 
write in his diary of “а sea of liquid fire." The inner rhythm of the poem attaches to 
the eruptive and intense passages and also to periods of latency which direct the 
reader's imagination toward a metaphysics of potentiality or a constant passage between 
the potential and the real. The importance of the potentia] can be established only in 
terms of the ascending phase of the poem, preceding the expressive explosion, not in the ` 
phase of relapse and dissolution. Shelley's dream is to restore man's power by placing 
him again in the pure evolution of things and cementing his relationship to the natural 
universe. Prometheus is the fire that smolders until the next splendid explosion. 
Shelley's dream is based on the hope that the next human eruption will bring total 
liberation. (In French) —J.A.V.E. 


1073. de Palacio, Jean. The Shelley Studies, LanM, 60:5, Sept.-Oct. 1966, 69-73 (rev.- 
art, Glen O'Malley, Shelley and Synesthesia, Northwestern U., 1964; Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, The Esdaile Notebook, ed. Kenneth Neil Cameron, Faber & Faber, 1964). 
There is a good deal of sophistry in O'Malley's arguments. In one instance he tries 
to prove a point by reference to a word Shelley never used. The importance of inter- 
sense analogy in Shelley is not to be denied, but synesthesia as such is stylistic rather 
than structural. The intimation of Shelley's acquaintance with Dante as early as 1815- 
1816 is interesting. O'Malley forces poems somewhat drastically out of chronological 
. order and omits discussion of The Witch of Atlas probably because it does not fit into 
his scheme. His confrontation with other critics is not always persuasive. However, 
the book can help lead to a fresh appreciation of Shelley’s craftsmanship. The Esdaile 
Notebook, for nearly 150 years the property of the Esdaile-Worral family, is presented 
in its entirety for the first time. This collection of Shelley’s juvenilia betrays the 
weaknesses of the early poems but adumbrates the great lyrical strains to come. Тһе 
Esdaile Notebook helps explain away uncertainties, alters previous conclusions, and 
traces the development of Shelley's poetic skill. —]J.A.V.E. 


1074. La Cassagnére, Christian. Une Mystique Plotinienne Chez Shelley, LanM, 60:5, 
Sept.-Oct. 1966, 74-86. Shelley probably gained а knowledge of Neoplatonism and 
indirectly of Plotinus through Thomas Taylor, called “Тһе Platonist of Oxford. 
Plotinus's monism and pantheism bring him close to Shelley. Тһе Enneads and Pro- 
methens Unbound share the major theme of the leading of the human soul to the 
rediscovery of its real nature, to its coincidence with God. In both works the soul 
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must reconquer its alienated divinity. The symbolism of Shelley's Act П, which includes 
traditional Neoplatonic imagery, develops through three stages: the forest, the moun- 
tain, and Demogorgon. Demogorgon combines different, even opposed, mythological 
traditions. As the genius of the earth he bears the message of pantheism. But in the 
tradition of Spenser and Milton, Demogorgon is the Prince of chaos and tumult. Finally 
there become apparent the elements of ecstasy and transfiguration, and it is seen that 
for the soul, love and divinity are inseparable. (In French) —]1.A.V.E. 


William Wordsworth 


1075. Ogden, John T. The Power of Distance in Wordsworth’s PRELUDE, PMLA, 
88:2, Mar. 1973, 246-259. Distance in space and time operates throughout the poem 
to modify, shape, and compose the scenes of the poet's life. In the rustic fair at the 
foot of Helvellyn, distance focuses and harmonizes the sights and sounds, and sets the 
observer apart in a mood of aesthetic detachment. But as he continues to gaze, his 
perspective shifts, so that the distant view reveals the preeminence of man. In contrast, 
London brings objects too close, leaving him confused and oppressed. But the temporal 
distance of memory provides the order and detachment that lead him again to see the 
sublimity of man. Distance is necessary for the poet's love of man and serves as a 
power of imagination that elevates the act of perception into the act of poetic creation. 

—P.G.D. 


71076. Ruotolo, Lucio P. Wordsworth's Religious Hope: А Study of the Margaret 
Story, Rena, 24:2, Win. 1972, 96-101. The Ruined Cottage anticipates an important 
and popular aspect of modern literature and theology: that of waiting for an unknown 
good in the absence of external justification. Critics have divided when evaluating the 
apocalyptic content of the poem, and emendations show Wordsworth's own lack of 
decision over its apparent contradictions. Margaret seems haunted by wayward 
thoughts to flee her situation, but she withstands such temptations. She endures suffer- 
ing by faith rather than by wish-fulfillment. The root of her suffering and of her 
glory reposes, as the poet later added, “upon the breast of Faith.” In this regard, Words- 
worth's treatment of hope anticipates the history of modern theology as it develops from 
Kierkegaard through figures such as Berdyaev, Tillich, and Buber. —QG.A.C. 


General 


1077. McFarland, Thomas. Complex Acts of Invention: Six Studies in Romanticism, 
YR, 61:2, Dec. 1971, 279-298. In M. H. Abrams's Natural Supernaturalism (W. W. 
Norton, 1971) the romantic viewpoint of reality is seen in terms of reciprocity between 
man and nature, without a god as intermediary. While cogently relating English and 
German Romanticism, Abrams sometimes overlooks historical relationships. К. J. 
Onorato's The Character of the Poet: Wordsworth in the PRELUDE (Princeton U., 
1971) is a psychoanalytic study of the poet in terms of the traumas caused by the deaths 
of his parents. Written for the specialist, Morris Dickstein's Keats and his Poetry (U. of 
Chicago, 1971) provides sensitive readings of Keats's poems. Other critics extend their 
consideration of Romanticism into the 20th century. Timothy Hilton’s Keats and His 
World (Viking, 1971) is "intended for the general reader" and "should be invaluable" 
to him. Thomas A. Vogler in Preludes to Vision (U. of Calif., 1971) argues that the 
impulse of the epic remains poetic. Harold Bloom's The Ringers іп the Tower’ (U. of 
Chicago, 1971) is а collection of essays of which the major subject is poetic influence. 

—L.D.B. 
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IX. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold 
1078. Ullmann, S. O. A. Dating through Calligraphy: The Example of DOVER 
BEACH, SB, 26, 1973, 19-36. Careful comparison of the forms of letters in an 
author's handwriting at different periods can sometimes enable one to date an undated 
document with considerable precision. If this technique is applied to the British Museum 
Ms of Dover Beach, one finds that ali the unusual forms occur іп Mss from 1851 and 
early 1852. If one adds to this evidence "biographical evidence" and "clues furnished 
by the Ms in general," one can arrive at the period between June 1851 and Apr. 1852 as 
a "reasonable date" for the Ms. —G.T.T. 


1079. Lucas, John. Dickens and Arnold, RMS, 16, 1972, 86-111. It is impossible to 
see both Arnold and Dickens as creative critics and central commentators on their 
age. Dickens's art is diametrically opposed to all that Arnold thought art should be. 
In fact, Dickens's radical greatness makes Arnold look minor in comparison. Arnold 
believed that art should be Platonic: objectively and dispassionately aloof. Dickens's 
personal involvement in discomforting conflicts and contradictions renders his art 
the very opposite of Platonic. This deep commitment to contradiction reveals Dickens's 
profound and courageously imaginative intelligence and makes him the truthful com- 
mentator on his age that Arnold could never be. —D.S.Z. 


Robert Bridges 
1080. Byard, Herbert. Robert Bridges: Church Musician, M&L, 53:1, Jan. 1972, 
44-55. As poet laureate and church musician, Bridges pursued the creation of beauty 
through his use of words. His constant criterion for composing his verses was their 
compatibility with a musical form. In compiling the Yattendon Hymnal, mainly of 
hyrans before and including the 18th century, Bridges was less a translator than an 
adapter. He used Greek and Latin hymns as vehicles for his own verses. In addition to 
his verses, Bridges wrote several essays on musical topics expanding on his poetic 


theory that verses were used in hymns only to enhance the music. —N.LS. 
Charlotte Brontë 

СЕ: Item 978. 
Robert Browning 


1081. Ewbank, David R. Bishop Blougram's Argument, VP, 10:3, Aut. 1972, 257- 
263. Two fundamental aspects of Bishop Blougram’s Apology have been dealt with 
poorly. The first deals with the relationship between the bishop and Gigadibs: the 
argument is not with the journalist (whom Blougram dislikes) but with himself; it is 
used to shore up his own shaky convictions and his uncertainty. The second aspect 
concerns the large number of fallacious arguments advanced, the most important of 
which is “my business is not to remake myself" (1. 354). —P.A.H. 


1082. Kirk, Carey H. Checkmating Bishop Blougram, VP, 10:3, Aut. 1972, 265-271. 
Blougram resembles a chess master who is able to predict his opponent's (Gigadibs's 
intellectual moves and to counter them successfully. To see Blougram in this role 
removes him from moral and ethical systems and emphasizes his intellectual 
dominance. —P.A.H. 


1083. Shapiro, Arnold. А New (Old) Reading of BISHOP BLOUGRAM'S APOLOGY: 
Тһе Problem of the Dramatic Monologue, VP, 10:3, Aut. 1972, 243-256. Browning's 
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monologue is directed toward the revelation of the bishop's character. Browning's 
treatment is consistent, for every word uttered reveals the speaker's character and the 
poet's judgment of him. Any argument the bishop uses is more important for what it 
tells us of his frame of mind than for what it supposedly tells us of Browning. The 
ironic use of biblical allusions deepens our awareness of the gulf between Blougram and 
the teachings of Christ. At the end of the poem, Gigadibs rejects ali the values repre- 
sented by the bishop. —P.A.H. 


1084. Fontana, Ernest L. Browning’s St. Praxed’s Bishop: А Naturalistic View, VP, 
10:3, Aut. 1972, 278-282. The bishop із ап inverted hero whose monologue demon- 
strates his desire to hold on to life even while it. passes. Two techniques are used to 
assert his affirmation: the contrast between the bishop speaking in his "official" voice 
and in his personal one; and the contrast between the dying man preparing to lose his 
hold on life and the man who still exudes materialism and sensuality. —P.A.H. 


1085. Poston, Lawrence, III. Browning’s Political Skepticism: SORDELIO and the 
Plays, PMLA, 88:2, Mar. 1973, 260-270. When they. touch on political themes, 
Browning’s early works are reflective less of the kind of liberalism he derived from 
Shelley than of a growing skepticism as to the value of partisan commitments and a 
distrust of political solutions. He explores the relationship between a character or 
group of characters and a culture. in turmoil. Few ‘are equipped to assume a truly 
heroic role, and they are frequently poised between two equally unacceptable alterna- 
tives. Rare heroic figures transcend the political obsessions of their culture and 
decisively assert their own best selves. His distrust of political machinery and his 
emphasis on personal salvation are similar to Dickens’s and Carlyle’s. In the major 
monologues he views religion, art, and human love as the motivating forces in human 
relationships. i —P.G.D. 


Marle Corelli | 


1086. Kowalczyk, Richard 1. New Evidence on Marie Corelli aud Arthur Severn: 
Some Unpublished Letters, ELT, 13:1, 1970, 27-36. Corelli's unpublished letters to 
Severn, the landscape painter, and to his wife, Joan Agnew Severn, provide evidence 
that the novelist and artist collaborated far more closely than has been documented. 
[The letters are at the U. of Detroit Library.] —S.R. 


Charles Dickens 
1087. Gaskell E. More About Spontaneous Combustion, Dickensian, 69:1, Jan. 
1973, 25-35. It is unjust to consider Dickens's attitude toward spontaneous human com- 
bustion laughably naive. Some eminent scientists took the phenomenon seriously. А 
sensational popular work, Curiosities of Medical Experience (1837; 1839), by John 
Millingen, an acquaintance of Dickens, rehearses opinions of earlier authorities. Millin- 
gen's misspelling of Mere for Marc occurs in Bleak House, Chap. 33. Scientists and 
writers with temperance leanings often described spontaneous combustion as the 
drinker's ultimate punishment. The question made news in London in 1850. Experts 
were called in to decide it in connection with a celebrated foreign murder trial, and 
their negative opinion was much debated. (Illustrated) —L.J.D. 


1088. McCullen, Maurice L, Tnurveydrop of BLEAK HOUSE: Basis of Dickens’ 
Redefinition of Dandyism, DSNL, 4:1, Mar. 1973, 15-21. Turveydrop, while an 
extreme case of the novel’s thematic concerns with the parasite and the false and 
neglectful parent is satirized, but not punished. This is because of his function as the 
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touchstone of the basic concept of Bleak House, dandyism. He is а Regency Buck, 
an anachronism, no longer dangerous as are the new dandies of the Dedlock circle. 
He provides a historical reference point and an insight into the roots of the modern 
system of society. His only action, as befits his defining role, is to display himself and 
the ambiguity of his byword, deportment. Dedlock is explicitly his modern counterpart. 
The “broad spectrum” of dandyism Bleak House presents is the best key to compre- 
hension of the novel. —LJ.D. 


1089. Moers, Ellen. BLEAK HOUSE: the Agitating Women, Dickensian, 69:1, Jan. 
1973, 13-24. Mrs. Jellyby and Mrs. Pardiggle are pointers to interest in the “woman 
question.” Esther is the pattern for “Right Woman”—mild, righteous, intelligent, enter- 
prising, and broadly influential; and like many of the novel’s 20 women, active, strong, 
and resilient. Women in this novel work, love, go mad, and murder, without reference 
to sexual stereotypes. Reckless, independent motion out of doors is a persistent meta- 
phor for female heroism (Wordsworth, Charlotte Bronté, etc.). Dickens’s response to 
the issue emerged uniquely in Bleak House in part because of the masculine world he 
perceived as deadlocked, contemporary anti-feminist satire, the invasion of women 
into his own occupation, and his collaboration with them and with the greatest woman 
philanthropist of the age, Angela Burdett-Coutts. (Illustrated) —L.J.D. 


1090. Monod, Sylvere. “When the Battles Lost and Won . . ." Dickens v. the Com- 
positors of BLEAK HOUSE, Dickensian, 69:1, Jan. 1973, 3-12. Well over 40 com- 
positors struggled to set Dickens's difficult Ms. On their proofs Dickens conscien- 
tiously corrected over 700 misreadings which distorted or even reversed authorial 
intent. Dickens's corrections, not always made with his Ms before him, often are not 
restorations but rewritings, perhaps influenced by the evident puzzlement of the com- 
positors. This process resulted іп the permanent loss of what was first written. Some 
159 compositors errors went probably undetected, certainly uncorrected. Some of 
these the new Norton edition emends. [Several emendations are described and defended 
here, in detail.] Compositors for later editions during Dickens's lifetime added corrup- 
tions which the author made little effort to expunge. Тһе first edition of 1853 is the 
best copy-text, although requiring emendation. —LJ.D. 


1091. Tye, J. R. Legal Caricature: Cruikshank Analogues to the BLEAK HOUSE 
Cover, Dickensian, 69:1, Jan. 1973, 38-41. Five of the 11 panels on Phiz’s cover for 
the monthly parts of this novel illustrate the workings of the law. They are somewhat 
analogous to Cruikshank’s illustrations for Gilbert & Beckett’s The Comic Blackstone 
(Punch, 1843-44, and, with additional illustrations, as a book published in 1846). [Two 
Cruikshank illustrations and the Bleak House cover are reproduced here.] —L.J.D. 


1092. “Consecrated Ground,” Dickensian, 69:1, Jan. 1973, 36-37. The unsanitary 
state of London’s graveyards was a matter of public concern during the publication of 
Bleak House. Diogenes, a short-lived rival to Punch, ran a poem on the subject in 
the manner of Hood’s Bridge of Sighs, and a cartoon, in which Death rides out of a 
churchyard. [The poem and the cartoon are reproduced.] —LJ.D. 


1093. Cardwell, Margaret. Dickens's Correspondence with the Illustrator of EDWIN 
DROOD, Dickensian, 69:1, Jan. 1973, 42-43. Five letters from Dickens to Luke 
Fildes were not available to the editor of the Clarendon edition (1972) until now. More 
accurate dating of this relationship is now possible. One of the letters provides sub- 
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stantial information: Dickens had considered illustrating the recognition scene between 
Crisparkle and Tartar. —LJ.D. 


1094. Kestner, Joseph. Elements of Epic in THE PICKWICK PAPERS, UDR, 9:1, 
Sum. 1972, 15-24. Early in the novel, epic devices supplement the structural influence 
of the picaresque and emphasize the seriousness of the humor. Pickwick heroically 
leads the adventurers in their quest of knowledge of human nature. Like their epic 
prototypes, the hero and his band incur divine wrath, encounter sirens, engage in 
combat, and participate in feasting and games. Patterned on the classical visit to the 
underworld, Pickwick's personally enlightening descent into the hell of Fleet Street 
Prison enlarges the dimensions of the quest. Throughout the work, supernatural 
elements in the overall narrative underlie episodic events and equivalents. This 
reinforcement of epic by picaresque elements results in a unified novel. —S.M.E.G. 


1095. Rice, Thomas J. OLIVER TWIST and the Genesis of BARNABY RUDGE, 
DSNL, 4:1, Mar. 1973, 10-15. Oliver Twist was enthusiastically received by both 
Chartists and reactionaries, and thus embarrassed the precariously balanced moderate 
ministry Dickens favored. Barnaby Rudge was his deliberate attempt to attack, and so 
disassociate himself from, both extremist factions. Its writing, long delayed by con- 
tractual disputes and the press of other obligations, was not begun in earnest until the 
contemporary political scene developed along lines parallel to those of the Gordon 
Riots period. The novel exposes and assaults the contemporary and historical alliances 
of extreme elements, and, to do so, adopts doctrines, such as that of natural depravity, 
which Dickens denied in Oliver Twist and in the bulk of his writings. —L.J.D. 


1096. Dennis, Carl. Dickens Moral Vision, TSLL, 11:3, Fall 1969, 1237-1246. A 
basic assumption of Dickens's novels is that there is a moral core to the human psyche 
which lives through feeling and love. His grotesque characters, in rejecting love, have 
committed suicide in various ways. Those who deny or repress children are acting out 
their previous destruction of the non-rational parts of their own nature. Other charac- 
ters suffer from division of their rational self from their emotional self. Loving 
characters love without thinking about it but must also attain self-respect, self-suffici- 
ency, and independence. Another aspect of Dickens's moral vision, expressed through 
multiple plots, is his belief that all parts of society are inextricably linked. His novels 
show the need of people to have their own definite identities integrated into the social 
system. , : —A.B.L. 


1097. Price, Martin. Taking Dickens Seriously, YR, 61:2, Dec. 1971, 271-279 (rev.- 
art, Е. В. and Q. D. Leavis, Dickens the Novelist, Pantheon; Н. M. Daleski, Dickens 
and the Art of Analogy, Schocken; Barbara Hardy, The Moral Art of Dickens, Oxford 
U.; Alexander Welsh, The City of Dickens, Oxford U., Sylvia Bank Manning, Dickens 
as Satirist, Yale U.; and Angus Wilson, The World of Charles Dickens, Viking [all 
published 1971]. Unlike some other novelists, Dickens is neither consistently realistic 
nor morally rigorous. lt is difficult to consider his work as a whole as serious, without 
being discriminating and leaving out novels which do not fit a critical scheme or thesis. 
Critics should be flexible enough to take into account Dickens's gamut of techniques 
and moral positions without becoming overly schematic or intellectualized. Recent 
studies have too often ignored the strangeness and loose ends of Dickens's novels in 
their attempts to explain too much of the canon under a single critical rubric. —L.D.B. 


1098. Dickens at Sotheby's, Dickensian, 69:1, Jan. 1973, 46-47. [This is а report of 
auction sales of Dickens's letters and of papers of К, H. Horne during 1972.] —L.J.D. 
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1099. Cohn, Alan M., and William D. Faulhaber. The Dickens Checklist, DSNL, 4:1, 
Mar. 1973, 29-32. [This annotated listing contains recently published primary and 
secondary Dickens materials.] —L.J.D. 


Cf.: Items 1065 and 1079. 


, George Eliot 
1100. Edwards, Lee R. Women, Energy, and MIDDLEMARCH, MR, 13:1&2, Win.- 
Sp. 1972, 223-238. In the fictional world of this work imaginative energy gives 
way before social and natural conservatism. With its “transcendent” image of Dorothea 
at the book's beginning, Middlemarch has been a sacred text for many women. Litera- 
ture offers few women characters who are powerful and in some sense admirable, yet 
whose force is not primarily sexual. But Eliot finally sacrifices energy and personality 
to place and its conservative necessities. Dorothea's search for vocation can only lead 
to marriage as an educating institution; permanent rebellion is impossible for her, and 
the world of the novel offers no other option. Rosamund shows the destructive poten- 
tial of unchanneled feminine energy. Тһе author's fidelity to the values of the closed 
world of Middlemarch prevents her from solving the problems of female energy which 
the novel proposes. —D.G.M. 


1101. Evans, C. F. H., and A. C. Wood. George Eliots Maternal Ancestry, N&Q, 
19:11, Nov. 1972, 409-416. [Detailed genealogical data are supplied about the family 
of Eliots mother, about whom (until now) nothing seems to have been known. 
The authors welcome additional information.] —]J.S.P. 


John Forster 


1102. LeBourgeois, John Y. Swinburne, Lord Lytton, and John Forster, N&Q, 19:11, 
Nov. 1972, 417-419. Although the Lytton-Forster correspondence shows Forster was 
not enthusiastic over Swinburne's poetry. Swinburne became interested in Forster 
because Forster had been a friend of Landor's, whom Swinburne admired. Forster 
seems to have inspired Swinburne to substitute Mazzini (whose life shows some 
striking parallels with Landor's) for Landor as an object of heró-worship. Songs 
before Sunrise was the result. —].S.P. 


Thomas Hardy 


1103. Kramer, Dale. Revisions & Visions: Thomas Hardys WOODLANDERS (Part 
Y), BNYPL, 75:4, Apr. 1971, 195-230. Because Hardy was an inveterate reviser, textual 
examination illuminates his creative process. Revision of his novels went on, not only 
in the Ms, but from edition to edition. The Woodianders, which has received less 
critical attention than some of his novels, illustrates this process. Hardy composed the 
novel systematically for serial publication in Macmillan’s, constructing it in four large 
blocks and completing the last one two months before the serialization ended; although 
the work seems to have been extensively planned, many revisions were: made in Ms and 
sometimes at the behest of the publisher. Many stylistic changes also occur in the 
proofs. —G.R.H. 


1104, Kramer, Dale. Revisions and Visions: Thomas Hardy’s THE WOODLANDERS, 
(Part H, conclusion), BNYPL, 75:5, May 1971, 248-282. Hardy made extensive changes 
in The Woodlanders when he prepared it for publication in book form. Ву sup- 
pressing some passages and altering others, he greatly softened Giles's character, made 
Grace offer more encouragement to Giles's advances, made Fitzpiers more of a despoiler 
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and Mrs. Charmond less restrained by family and convention, and made the narrative 
more concise. Some of these changes were in response to criticisms of the serial 
version. For the 1894 collected edition of his novels he made further changes, increas- 
ing the frankness in the treatment of sexual and marital conflict and modifying the 
Wessex geography. Even for the 1912 edition of his works, Hardy made revisions. 
[Three appendices including four charts document some of the revisions] —G.R.H. 


1105. Welsh, Alexander. Moral Issues in Thomas Hardy, YR, 61:3, Mar. 1972, 459- 
463 (rev.-art., J. I. M. Stewart, Thomas Hardy: A Critical Biography, Dodd, Mead, 
1971; Jean R. Brooks, Thomas Hardy: The Poetic Structure, Cornell, 1971). Stewart 
and Brooks deal with inconsistencies in Hardy's fiction: of style, of attitudes toward 
morality (conventional and natural) and of sexual standards. Stewart attributes the 
lapses in style and the inconsistent moral standard to Hardy’s personal morbidity; 
Brooks finds that Hardy's uncertainties add complex dimensions to his fiction, further 
dramatizing the protagonists' agonizing predicaments. —L.D.B. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
1106. Johnson, Michael L. Hopkins, Heraclitus, Cosmic Instress and of the Comfort 
of the Resurrection, VP, 10:3, Aut. 1972, 235-242. Hopkins's That Nature is a Hera- 
clitean Fire and of the Comfort of the Resurrection (1888) is his last poem of religious 
affirmation, The poet fuses Heraclitean ideas with Christian theology and thus comes 
to some understanding of his own spiritual state. The climax of the poem may be 
seen in the use of “immortal diamond,” a pun upon the Heraclitean daimon, the 
surviving soul. —P.A.H. 


1107. George, A. G. Nature as Poetic Theme in Gerard Manley Hopkins and the 
Influence of the BIBLE on his Nature Lyrics, LitCr, 9:3, Win. 1970, 14-26. Eliot 
and Leavis see in Hopkins’s choice of nature as a theme his limitation as a poet.. Pick 
has defended Hopkins’s choice by claiming that he interpreted nature according to the 
medieval theories of analogy and sacramentalism (Gerard Manley Hopkins, Priest & 
Poet, Oxford U., 1960). But Hopkins’s belief in these theories does not explain how 
nature became for him the source of creativity. He was more concerned with the 
sensuous than with the metaphysical significance of nature. It was an important theme 
because it alone permitted the simultaneous functions, sensation and cognition, and 
thus led to the perception of an ontological reality. Hopkins’s name for that reality is 
inscape, and its experience is called instress. He had no theory of nature but an 
attitude toward it. In approaching nature he followed closely the example of Jesus 
whose doctrine of nature is not cosmological, ontological, or teleological but is based 
on the primacy of God the Creator. In nature Hopkins found the reason for identifying 
aesthetic ecstasy with the spiritual joy of recognizing God's presence. —R.M. 


1108. Zoghby, Sister Mary. The Cosmic Christ in Hopkins, Teilhard, and Scotus, 
Rena, 24:1, Aut. 1971, 33-46. Similarities in the responses of Hopkins and Teilhard de 
Chardin to Christ incarnate in the universe are striking in the writings of these two 
Jesuits, one a 19th-century poet, the other a 20th-century scientist. Neither was 
directly influenced by Duns Scotus, but once involved in his theology each saw his 
own concept of the cosmic Christ reaffirmed. In Duns Scotus's works, poet and 
scientist found counterparts for their Christological thought. Hopkins saw Christ as 
the source of beauty and love; Teilhard de Chardin, as the center toward whom all 
things move in an evolutionary process. Although both were ahead of their time, they 
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discovered in Duns Scotus a remarkable point of contact with a theology stretching 
back to the 13th century and rooted in the Greek Fathers of the Church. —QG.A.C. 


R. H. Horne 
Cf.: Item 1098. 


Thomas Babington Macaulay 
1109. Brumbaugh, Thomas B. Macaulay and Niebuhr, N&Q, 19:11, Nov. 1972, 408. 
In a letter (1846) [here reproduced] to an unnamed recipient, Macaulay again defends 
(as he had 11 years before) the reading of the second syllable of “Рогвепа” (in the first 
line of the first lay of ancient Rome) as either long or short. His correspondent had 
defended the contention of Berthold Georg Niebuhr, the German historian, that only 
the long reading was permissible. Macaulay judged Niebuhr "a most learned and 
acute man, but drunk with arrogance and with the spirit of paradox." —J).S.P. 


George Meredith 
1110. Hergenhan, І. T. Meredith Achieves Recognition: The Reception of BEAU- 
CHAMP’S CAREER and THE EGOIST, TSLL, 11:3, Fall 1969, 1247-1267. The third, 
favorable phase of the reception of Meredith's novels began before these two works 
after he gave up trying to please the public and returned to the serious study of 
character and society. Reviewers were not bothered by the lack of emphasis on plot. 
Though Meredith warned that Beauchamp might be unsympathetic, reviewers con- 
sidered him a worthy hero. Some reviewers recognized the value of risking improba- 
bility in the ending to develop character and theme. J. Comyns Carr in the Saturday 
Revlew perceptively pointed out that Meredith had successfully fused his interest in 
character and the workings of the intellect. Carr noted that the background against 
which characters move is modern thought rather than the usual novel's background of 
manners. The reception of The Egoist was similarly appreciative of the novel's study 
of character, recognizing the interest of the exploration of egoism. Probably their 
quality is the main reason for the change in the receptions for these novels. —A.B.L. 


John Stuart Mills 
1111. Heertje, Arnold. Jean-Baptiste Say and the Education of John Stuart Mill, MilIN, 
8:1, Fall 1972, 10-15. Two letters to Say give insight into an aspect of Mill's early 
life and into something of the development of his economic thinking. The first letter 
(May 1821), from James Hill to Say reveals the elder Mill’s concern for his son. The 
second (Mar. 1830), from 1. S. Mill to Say, indicates some reactions to Say's economic 
principles, thus clarifying some of Mill's own concepts. —R.DJ. 


1112. Mineka, Francis E. John Stuart Mill and Neo-Malthusianism, 1873, МШІМ, 
8:1, Fall 1972, 2-10. Abraham Hayward, an opponent of Mill, attempted to ruin his 
posthumous reputation by emphasizing his early involvement in birth-ontrol propaganda. 
The angry dispute in 1873 involved various important Mill friends and supporters, 
including J. A. Roebuck, Stopford Brooke, W. D. Christie, and G. J. Holyoake, all of 
whom rallied to МШ defense. —R.DJ. 


George Moore 
1113. Atkinson, F. G. George Moore and ESTHER WATERS, N&Q, 19:11, Nov. 
1972, 421-423. In a letter dated (from internal evidence) Nov. 1893 to Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, Moore praises his correspondent lavishly for his perspicuity of critical 
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judgment, says that he (Moore) is completing Esther Waters, and wonders what Quiller- 
Couch will think of it. Moore may have been trying to elicit a favorable review of the 
book. Whether he was or not, Quiller-Couch did give the book high praise, rating it 
above Hardy's Tess. —].S.P. 


William Morris 
1114. Lougy, Robert E. William Morris’ NEWS FROM NOWHERE: The Novel as 
Psychology of Art, ELT, 13:1, 1970, 1-8. In this work Morris "is not simply talking 
about a new utopian social structure, but a redefinition of man as radical as Freud’s.’ 
Тһе novel's structure corresponds "almost exactly" to Freud's concept of fantasy and 
the three periods of ideation among which fantasy hovers. Morris's narrator, in his 
self-aware dream state, is in a state of tension with himself and the visionary land of 
2003; his 19th-century consciousness is wedded to the “reality principle," yet he yearns 
for this world "reborn into childhood." 'The novel is “а description of the artistic 
process in psychological terms and . . . of a psychological process in artistic terms." 
—S.R. 


D. G. Rossetti 
1115. Brown, Thomas H. The Quest of Dante Gabriel Rossetti in THE BLESSED 
DAMOZEL, VP, 10:3, Aut. 1972, 273-277. Іп this quest poem the poet attempts to 
discover the reality that results from the fusion of natural and supernatural worlds, of 
realism and fantasy. This is achieved partly by the use of three distinct voices—the 
omniscient narrator, the lover, and the damozel The poem may be compared to 
Keats's Ode to a Nightingale. —P.A.H. 


John Ruskin 
1116. Landow, George P. Another Ruskin Letter, N&Q; 19:11, Nov. 1972, 420. 
А letter (Jan. 1864) to a resident of Edinburgh reveals Ruskin's care to avoid any 
suggestion that he is in any way profiting from the sale of art work. The correspon- 
dent apparently is interested in acquiring some drawings, and Ruskin indicates that 
contact with the artist will have to be made through a London art dealer. The letter is 
in the library of Brown University. —].8.Р. 


1117. Mahi, Магу К. A Letter from John Ruskin to Jean Ingelow, N&Q, 19:11, Nov. 
1972, 420-421. In a letter written probably (to judge from external evidence) in Sept. 
1879, Ruskin comments on the pernicious effect of polluted air on vegetation and the 
malignant change in England in that regard during the preceding decade, while noting 
that many of his plants at Brantwood are doing well. The letter is at the University of 
Southern California. —]J.S.P. 


1118. Maidment, B. E. A New Ruskin Letter, N&Q, 19:11, Nov. 1972, 419-420. 
Writing (Mar. 1867) to a girl who had questioned him about the meaning of a cryptic 
sentence in Lecture 4 of The Ethics of the Dust (1866), Ruskin explained the sentence, 
which dealt with what would happen to the world if it were divided exteriorly and 
interiorly. The sentence, he said, dealt with international divisions, with their consequent 
waste and loss of human resources, and with physical divisions that would destroy the 
globe if they were inaugurated. No special significance, he said, was attached to the 
number three, which he had used. —]J.S.P. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
1119. Egan, Joseph J. Grave Sites and Moral Death: А Reexamination of Stevenson’s 
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THE BODY SNATCHER, ELT, 13:1, 1970, 9-15. Stevenson's story goes beyond mere 
sensationalism and should be considered, despite its imperfection, with the author's 
critically acclaimed "psychic fables." The story engages seriously the romance elements 
of extravagance and the supernatural to expose the dark interior of the soul of man 
and "to lay bare the universal heart of darkness." —S.R. 


А. C. Swinburne 
СЕ: Item 1102. 


Philip Meadows Taylor 
1120. Simmons, James C. Philip Meadows Taylor and the Anglo-Indian Novel with a 
Check List of his Writings, BNYPL, 75:3, Mar. 1971, 154-62. Kipling's and Forster's 
fiction dealing with India was preceded by much now-forgotten fiction, including the 
work of Taylor (1808-1876), a follower of Edgeworth and Scott who spent about 60 
years as a colonial official in isolated outposts. He portrayed Indian life and culture 
sympathetically and accurately and did not whitewash the shortcomings of British 
colonial administration. Like Scott, Taylor was interested in the impact of one culture 
upon another. He focused attention on fictional characters, putting historical person- 
ages in the background, and paid great attention to manners and customs. His plot 
contrivances are similar to Scott's. One of Taylor's most popular works, Confessions 
of a Thug (1839), depicts the life of a devotee of the notorious Thugee cult. Taylor is 
concerned with gaining an understanding for things Indian. [A check list of 22 items 
by Taylor is included.] —G.R.H. 


Lord Tennyson 
1121. Pfordresher, John. A Bibliographic History of Alfred Tennyson’s IDYLLS 
OF THE KING, SB, 26, 1973, 193-218. [Following a list of all the surviving Mss and 
proofs (as well as published editions), a history of the development of the Idylls from 
1833 to 1908 is provided, showing where all these materials fit into the story.] —-G.T.T. 


1122. Smith, R. B. Sexual Ambivalence in a Tennyson Poem, CEA, 28:1, Oct. 1965, 
12. Tennyson's lyric Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal, on the surface an approval of 
some sort of shadowy affection, is rather an exhibition of the unconsciously ambivalent 
Victorian attitude toward the sexual experience. The symbolic imagery of the poem, 
crimson petals representing passionate and illicit love, white petals the absence of 
sensuality, and the cypress meaning death, sorrow, and sterility, gives the poem its 
underlying sexual meanings. —J.M.K. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 
1123. Sutherland, John. Thackeray’s BEFORE THE CURTAIN, N&Q, 19:11, Nov. 
1972, 408-409. Alfred Bunn, the manager of Drury Lane in the 1840's, was Thackeray’s 
inspiration for the “Manager of the Performance” and the preface Before the Curtain 
in Vanity Fair. Bunn (at whom Thackeray directed fun in The Snobs of England) 
habitually addressed his audiences from the stage, notably at seasons' ends. Another 
view is that Dickens is Thackeray's source (Joan Stevens, A Note on Thackeray’s 
“Manager of the Performance," NCF, 22:4, Mar. 1968, 391-397 [AES, 16:1, Sept. 
1972, 157). —Ј.8.Р, 


Anthony Trollope 
1124. Hall, N. John. Anthony Trollope: Honest and True, N&Q, 19:11, Nov. 1972, 
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416-417. A quatrain of which the second line reads, "It's good to be honest and true," 
that may go back to Jacobite times, is among Trollope's favorite passages. Trollope 
may have gotten it from Burns, Maria Edgeworth, Charles Maturin, or Scott, but 
more probably the stanza had simply become proverbial. —].8.Р. 


Oscar Wilde 
1125. Ware, James M. Algernon’s Appetite: Oscar Wilde’s Hero as Restoration Dandy, 
ELT, 13:1, 1970, 17-26. Тһе Importance of Being Earnest is а comedy of manners 
reminiscent of Restoration comedies, particularly Etherege's The Man of Mode. 
Wilde’s play shares the exploiting of motifs of appetite-satisfaction with other early 
comedies of manners, notably Congreve’s Love for Love and Cibber’s Love’s Last 
Shift; in its tone of Cavalier detachment and treatment of appetite, however, it is 
closest to Etherege’s work. —S.R. 


Fiction 
1126. Cook, Michael. Trying to Understand Victorians, YR, 61:3, Mar. 1972, 433-441 
(rev.-art., U. C. Knoepflmacher, Laughter and Despair: Readings in Ten Novels of the 
Victorian Era, U. of Calif, 1971; P. J. Keating, The Working Classes in Victorian 
Fiction, Barnes & Noble, 1971; Brian Harrison, Drink and the Victorians: The Temper- 
ance Question in England, U. of Pittsburgh, 1971). The recent trend toward sociological 
studies of the Victorians is represented by Keating on the working class and Harrison on 
Victorian temperance, or the lack of it. Knoepflmacher perhaps signals a reaction to 
the trend. His study, although marred by too many generalizations—albeit valid ones— 
and a lack of analysis, ably shows thematic interrelations among novels from Dickens to 
Conrad. Keating emphasizes the socio-historical context of Victorian fiction. As a 
result of inconsistencies in the formation of categories, his individual analyses lack a 
focal point. Harrison's study lacks the dimension of fiction—a shortcoming particularly 
noticeable in a study of the period in which the novel reflected expectations of the age. 
Drinking can be seen as a denial of such expectations or an attempted refutation 
of them. —L.D.B. 


General 
1127. Beckson, Karl. New Dates for the Rhymers’ Club, ELT, 13:1, 1970, 37-38. An 
unpublished letter from Ernest Rhys to E. C. Stedman, dated May 21, 1890, speaks of 
the "Rhymsters' Club" as having been recently formed; a post card to Elkin Matthews 
from G. A. Greene postmarked May 13, 1895, invites Mathews to a Rhymers' dinner; 
and a post card from Yeats to Greene, dated November 2, 1896, shows that Yeats 
convened a meeting of the Rhymers at (һар late date. Тһе evidence shows that the 
inaugural and terminal dates of the Rhymers' Club should be 1890 to 1896, not the 
generally accepted 1891 to 1894. —S.R. 


1128. Tobias, R. C. The Year's Work in Victorian Poetry: 1971, VP, 10:3, Aut. 1972, 
195-233. [The article describes major articles and books dealing with Victorian poetry 
and prose.] --Р.А.Н. 


X. MODERN 


John Arden 
1129. Morris, Rekha Raje. John Arden's Significant Failure, LitCr, 9:2, Sum. 1970, 
28-40. Though Arden's Serjeant Musgrave's Dance failed on the stage, it has a depth 
of meaning hidden by the technique of mixing realism with expressionistic songs and 
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dances. This is Arden's way of setting the concrete life of the contemporary world 
within the historical and legendary tradition of European culture. His purpose explains 
the play's ballad framework and references to vivid primary colors. By setting the play 
in Victorian England, Arden refers to concrete life and enlarges the historic significance 
of his anti-war theme. Although he is only partially successful in referring to con- 
temporary life, the technique guarantees a total view of an area of European culture 
and this makes available a multiplicity of interpretations of that culture. — —R.M. 


Basil Bunting 


1130. Suter, Anthony. Time and the Literary Past in the Poetry of Basil Bunting, 
CLit, 12:4, Aut. 1971, 510-526. Pound's influence on Bunting's early work was 
stylistic and thematic, as Bunting relied on linguistic transpositions, allusions, topics, 
and forms of various literary cultures. The respectful tone toward the past altered as 
Bunting came under Eliot's influence; his parody of Milton, for example, results in 
"making the sentiment behind the original Milton poem seem ridiculous." His later 
work relies much less on literary allusions of any kind, as he recognizes the changes in 
his audience, and as he comes to see art, the most lasting of human creations, as 
fundamentally a reflection of the transience of life. —E.A.K. 


Anthony Burgess : 
1131. Friedman, Melvin J. Anthony Burgess and James Joyce: А Literary Confronta- 
tion, LitCr, 9:4, Sum. 1971, 71-83. The chief value of Burgess's study of Joyce, 
ReJoyce, is its revelation of his debt to Joyce. The autobiographical bias of Burgess's 
criticism brings his own experience into a confrontation with Joyce's that illuminates the 
works of both. Burgess's devotion to Joyce is evident not only in ReJoyce but also in 
A Shorter Finnegans Wake. This sophisticated abridgement lays bare the linear move- 
ment of the novel which at first sight seems to be circular. The edition successfully 
projects the conflict between Shem and Shaun, a conflict especially relevant in the light 
of recent information about Joyce's relationship with his brother Stanislaus. Burgess 
has also underscored the importance of the novel’s Victorian thought-pattern, par- 
ticularly Joyce's adherence to Vico's Sclenza Nuova. An important quality of Burgess, 
one that links him with Joyce, is his use of his wide reading, which is related to the 
Joycean fascination for language. Burgess's mocking view of Catholicism, his view of 
history, and the structure of his novels are some of the results of his confrontation with 
Joyce. —R.M.. 


Joseph Conrad 


1132. Amur, G. S. HEART OF DARKNESS and THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF 
USHER: the Tale as Discovery, LitCr, 9:4, Sum. 1971, 59-70. Poe and Conrad are 
distinguished, as Leavis points out (The Great Tradition, Chatto & Windus, 1962), by 
their concern for spiritual facts, though Conrad is less preoccupied with them than 
Poe is. These works are similar in structural pattern, symbolic technique, the thematic 
value of the central character, and in the use of a narrator. The narrator's pattern of 
experience determines the structure and is a result of the narrator's encounters with 
the central character and his experience. In each story the central character surrenders 
to darkness, but in that process he gains, at the cost of his life, knowledge that is denied 
to the narrator. Conrad was aware of the moral implications of his tale but not its 
metaphysical meaning. Rather than a moral discovery, Poe's hero makes the meta- 
physical one of the sentience of all things and the oneness of matter and spirit. Both 
stories are built on the theme of the horror of man's surrender to darkness, but Poe's 
allegiance to the life of the spirit enabled him to probe and discover the nature of 
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darkness more effectively than Conrad. The power of the Heart of Darkness lies in its 
unmasking of civilization, but Usher is powerful because it suggests the spiritual 
intensity that goes with a view of an imminent apocalypse. —P.M. 


1133. Sullivan, Walter. Irony and Disorder: THE SECRET AGENT, SR, 81:1, Win. 
1973, 124-131. Meditating on an attempt to destroy the Greenwich observatory, Con- 
rad turned to two of his own images: the city and Winnie Verloc. Between these poles, 
one vast and impersonal and the other circumscribed and myopic, the characters and 
events of the novel arranged themselves. In Winnie's devotion to her brother, the 
novel brings into conflict the claims of family and the demands of an organized state. 
Through their moral deviations, the Verlocs establish a pattern of conduct for the other 
characters in the book. The disintegration at the end reflects Conrad's view that in 
spite of his endeavor man will botch things in the end. —L.K.U. 


1134. Izsak, Emily K. UNDER WESTERN EYES and the Problems of Serial Publi- 
cation, RES, 23:92, Nov. 1972, 429-444. [The author examines the details of writing 
and serialization of this work as revealed primarily in Conrad's correspondence with his 
literary agent, James B. Pinker.] The Ms of the novel "shows how as late as 1910 
Conrad's prose continued to be partly translated from French; it reveals a fundamental 
contradiction in his attitude to Dostoevsky; and it contains an analysis of Razumov's 
diary as a free and revolutionary act of self-discovery." —L.B.H. 


1135. Hummel, Madeline. Fifty Unpublished Letters from Joseph Conrad, LCUT, n.s., 
No. 3, May 1971, 52-57. [The article presents an annotated list of Ms letters written 
by Conrad to Norman Douglas between 1905 and 1913, now at the University of 
Техаѕ.] (illustrated) —J.M. 


СЕ: Item 986. 


J. D. Chambers 
1136. Coats, A. W. Bibliography of Works by Professor 7. D. Chambers, В.А., Ph.D., 
RMS, 16, 1972, 18-24. [The bibliography of Chambers's publications first appeared 
in Land, Labour and Popnlation in the Industrial Revolution, eds. E. L. Jones and С.Е. 
Mingay (1966). The present version reflects substantial revision. It includes both 
books and articles by Chambers and articles about him.] —D.S. 


T. S. Eliot 


1137. Jahagirdar, C. J. T. S. Eliots FOUR QUARTETS: the Rhetoric of Imperson- 
ality, LitCr, 9:2, Sum. 1970, 65-69. In this work Eliot strives to unite the temporal with 
the eternal. Bringing these usually incompatible frames of reference together should 
result in a mystic experience. But Eliot fails to turn his mystic experience into valid 
poetry because he does not seem to be personally involved in the experience at the 
aesthetic level. The poem seems to derive from a mystic attitude rather than a felt 
experience. His symbols are inadequate for expressing his experience and fail to 
suggest a personally perceived reality. This may be due to too close an adherence to 
the doctrine of impersonality which prevents the poem from suggesting the achievement 
of a union between man and God. —R.M. 


1138. Barry, John. THE WASTE LAND: А Possible German Source, CLS, 9:4, Dec. 
1972, 429-442. Oswald Spengler's Form and Actuality (The Decline of the West, Vol. I) 
was completed in 1914 and published in 1918. Eliot's The Waste Land (1922), is 
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similar to Spengler's work in theme, analogical method, and wording. Eliot may have 
derived the rhythmic, seasonal idea of history from Spengler rather than from Jesse 
Weston or J. G. Frazer. Eliot's Burial of the Dead has its equivalent in Spengler's 
The Disposal of the Dead. The textual similarities of the two works, however acci- 
dental, are worth pointing out. —E.NJ. 


1139. Fowler, Rowena. 'H “Epyuy Хора: Seferis’ Translation of THE WASTE LAND, 
CLS, 9:4, Dec. 1972, 443-454. Sometimes a poet translates a poem he feels the need 
and power to write: such a translation is George Seferis's of The Waste Land. Seferis 
was attracted to Eliot because of Eliot's cosmopolitanism and allusiveness and for 
personal and emotional reasons. He translated The Waste Land because there was 
no other way he could express its influence on his work. Also he wanted to test the 
resistance of his own language. Because modern Greek has still to establish a literary 
potential and because it is an inflected language, the rendering of certain passages 
presented a challenge. —E.NJ. 


1140. Rao, G. Nageswara. The Unfinished Poems of T. S. Eliot, LitCr, 9:3, Win. 
1970, 27-35. Like The Waste Land, Sweeney Agonistes presents the futility and anarchy 
of modern life. Eliot attempted to dramatize, like the Elizabethans, themes of sex 
and crime, i.e., themes of popular interest. Through these he tried to probe the human 
predicament of a lost metaphysical identity. The other part of his poetic universe, the 
regenerated world, is represented by Coriolan where Eliot mocks the modern worship 
of meaningless bulk and material progress but uses this background to set off the central 
symbolic figure, who is a synthesis of Christ the Savior and Arjuna the man of perfect 
action (Bhagavad-Gita). Тһе figure of Arjuna had great importance for Eliot (see Тһе 
Criterion, Jan. 1937), who insisted that politics and theology should be interdependent. 
The importance of this character-type is seen again in Difficulties of а Statesman. The 
* ‘Unfinished Poems’” seem to be complete statements, yet their thematic scope is 
never fully exploited. —R.M. 


1141. Literary Portraits: ІП. Т. S. Eliot, LCUT, No. 3, May 1971, 50-51. [The 
article reproduces Sir Gerald Kelly’s oil portrait of Eliot (1960's), which is now at the 
University of Texas.] —J.M. 


Ford Madox Ford 
1142. Graham, D. B. A Ford Madox Ford Item, N&Q, 19:11, Nov. 1972, 423. Ford’s 
Song of the Women, listed in Harvey’s bibliography [Ford Madox Ford, 1873-1939: A 
Bibliography of Works and Criticism (Princeton U., 1962)] as having appeared in three 
places, also appeared in a fourth. This is The Philistine (East Aurora, N.Y., 4:1, Dec. 
1896), where it appeared under Ford’s earlier name of Hueffer. —J.S.P. 


E. M. Forster 
1143. Babu, M. Sathya. Godbole in “The Temple,” LitCr, 9:2, Sum. 1970, 70-78. In 
Forster's A Passage to India the political question is expressed through Aziz and the 
racial question through Fielding, but the philosophical resolution is realized through 
Professor Godbole. Godbole has baffled several critics, David Shusterman in particular 
(The Curious Case of Professor Godbole: A PASSAGE TO INDIA Re-examined, 
PMLA, 76:4, Pt. 1, Sept. 1961, 426-435 [AES, 8:7, бері. 1965, 2131], who considers 
him to be antithetical to God. The key to Godbole's mysterious nature is discovered 
only when we see him as a representative of the transcendental metaphysics of 
Hinduism. —R.M. 
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1144. McDowell, Frederick P. W. E. M. Forster: An Annotated Secondary Bibliog- 
raphy, ELT, 13:2, 1970, 93-173. [The listing is prefaced by 4 pages of "some pre- 
liminary observations" by the compiler of the bibliography, which "brings up to date" 
ELT's record of writings on E. M. Forster.] —S.R. 


David Gascoyne 
1145. Quinn, Sister Bernetta. Symbolic Landscape in David Gascoyne, CLit, 12:4, Aut. 
1971, 466-494, Careful analysis of Gascoyne's Roman Balcony (1932) and Collected 
Poems (1965) shows that he has devoted much of his talent to searching for a “land- 
scape of delight", but, being a 20th-century man, he often uses a "reverse-Paradise 
theme." The hero of Roman Balcony "uses garden imagery to express isolation of 
spirit." Тһе wind, as symbol, is never favorable in Gascoyne (as it was in Yeats), but an 
alluring landscape, similar to Wordsworth's paradise prior to existence, appears and 
reappears in Gascoyne. Thus he can be placed in a tradition, and his work deserves 
far more critical attention than it has received. , —RE.A.K. 


William Golding 
1146. Cixous, Héléne. William Golding; Mode Allégorique et Symbolisme Ironique, 
LanM, 60:5, Sept.-Oct. 1966, 40-53. Golding's books recount man's hurried passage 
toward death. Lord of the Flies tells of man's first fall, which is ironically qualified as 
free. Evil is natural to everyone: nostalgia for pure childhood, aspirations toward 
mature reason are like nature and culture, useless. Society carries at birth the germs 
of its death. Within each of us reigns the bestial, the victory of evil. In Lord of the 
Flies, the beast is the name of the force that destroys happiness and peace on the 
island. Man is incapable of being human, and his only freedom is the infinitely 
frightful one of despair. Golding evinces an empirical skepticism and a typically 
English anti-idealism. Іп this godless world faith exists but without any object of 
orientation. Мо one is the protector of anyone else amid the total crumbling of the 
idea of civilization. (In Frencb) —J.A.V.E. 


1147. Freese, Peter. Verweisende Zeichen in William Goldings LORD OF THE 
FLIES, NS, 21:3, Mar. 1972, 160-172. The transcendental American view of childhood 
as an age of innocence has been questioned in modern literature. Authors such as 
Henry James, William March, and Vladimir Nabokov have stressed the inherent evil 
in children, but the most famous example is Golding’s Lord of the Files. Golding’s 
book is didactic, but since pure allegory such as Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress is no 
longer acceptable, he develops his psychological, religious, and political allegory within 
a suspenseful narrative. To achieve several levcls of interpretation he uses “signals.” 
The landscape, the weather, and individual objects and actions are not only part of the 
narrative but also symbols of a moral philosophical system. (In German) —LU. 


Robert Graves 


1148. Devecseri, Gábor. In Robert Graves’ Olive Grove, NHuQ, 11:40, Win. 1970, 
73-82. [The author, well-known Hungarian poet and translator, describes his short 


visit to the pastoral homestead of Robert Graves in Mallorca.] —V.B.L. 

1149. Graves, Robert. Worksheets, MalR, No. 25, Jan. 1973, 141-156. [The article 

reproduces the 19 Ms and typescript stages of Graves’ poem A Bracelet.] —].M. 
Geoffrey Hill 


1150. Martin, Wallace D. Beyond Modernism: Christopher Middleton and Geoffrey 
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Hill CLit, 12:4, Aut. 1971, 420-436. The critical attention given contemporary poets, 
such as Larkin, Hughes, and Gunn, who are reacting against modernist and symbolist 
movements, has drawn attention away from Middleton and Hill, who “accept the burden 
of modern poetry and attempt to work their way beyond it.” In their work “the post- 
modern poet is . . . one who, recognizing the self as inescapable and reality as inde- 
pendent of his will, does not attempt to subsume them in a poetically constituted unity. 
Recreating moments of consciousness, he exemplifies the process of existence in the 
structure of his art without attempting to state its meaning. —E.A.K. 


Aldous Huxley 


1151. Westlake, J. Н. J. Aldous Huxley s BRAVE NEW WORLD and George Orwell's 
NINETEEN EIGHTY-FOUR: A Comparative Study, NS, 21:2, Feb. 1972, 94-102. 
Orwell’s novel depicts a totally negative world, based on a regime of thought control, 
annihilation of the past, and promulgation of power for its own sake. А society that 
contains such repulsive aspects is unacceptable to modern man, and therefore unlikely 
to be tolerated. Huxley deals with many scientific achievements that are already part 
of our world, and portrays a society which is seemingly devoted to universal happiness 
and stability. Both forms are destructive, but while public opinion would probably 
prevent the establishment of Orwell’s world, Huxley's picture of society is quite 
possible because many people of our time either lack the courage to oppose it, or are 
quite happy to respond to popular pressure. —LU. 


David Jones 


1152. Spears, Monroe K. Shapes and Surfaces: David Jones, With a Glance at Charles 
Tomlinson, CLit, 12:4, Aut. 1971, 402-419. Jones is devoted to “shapes and surfaces,” 
and to the need to apprehend the modern world in its concreteness, and thereby create 
a poetry of reconciliation, rather than of revolution or despair. Tomlinson shares 
Jones’s vision of the modern world and the function of poetry; they differ in that 
Tomlinson emphasizes an aesthetic ordering, whereas Jones “accepts a religious ordering, 
but his apprehension of it is centrally aesthetic.” —E.A.K. 


D. H. Lawrence 


1153. Raina, M. L. The Wheel and the Centre, LitCr, 9:2, Sum. 1970, 41-55. The 
Rainbow is the expression of Lawrence's mythic consciousness. It has cyclic structure 
governed by the recurrence of а primary sacred event. To Lawrence the ultimate 
meaning of life was tbe relationship between man and the surrounding universe. That 
relationship is revealed in The Rainbow by the symbolic gesture of love, dramatized 
as a quest for fulfillment. Since the quest for realizing meaning through love can be only 
partially successful in the life of one individual, as remarked by Lawrence (Reflectlons 
on the Death of a Porcupine, 1934, 57), the story of The Rainbow is extended over 
three generations, the exploration achieving ever greater inwardness. However, the 
symbolic vision of the rainbow is not an absolute revelation of meaning but only a 
promise, an affirmation of man's ability to discover. Тһе creative endeavor comple- 
ments the quest but points out its uncertainty. Hence, N. Berdyaev's view that the crea- 
tive act is a tentative one (The Meaning of the Creative Act, trans. D. A. Lowrie, Collier) 
provides us with a clue to understanding the tragic aspect of the creative experience in 
The Rainbow. —R.M. 


1154. Chambers, Jonathan David. Memories of D. H. Lawrence, RMS, 16, 1972, 5-17. 
Lawrence lived in his youth in the small mining town of Eastwood. There, and later at 
their small farm called the Haggs, Lawrence grew to know the Chambers family. He 
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found an ideal companion in Jessie Chambers, but his mother's jealousy curtailed their 
relationship. Jessie later believed that Lawrence's novel Sons and Lovers depicted this 
brief romance in an entirely false light. [The article is the text of a lecture by 
Chambers, whose sister Jessie wrote D. H. Lawrence: A Personal Record (1935). His 
sister May's account of the years when the Chambers and Lawrence families were 
"almost neighbors" appears.in Edward Nehls's Composite Biography of D. H. Law- 
тепсе, Vol. 3 (1957-59).] ; —D.SZ. 


Hugh MacDiarmid (C. M. Grieve) 
1155. Boutelle, Ann E. Language and Vision in the Early Poetry of Hugh Mac- 
Diarmid, CLit, 12:4, Aut. 1971, 495-509. :Lallans, "that literary language which makes 
use of any.Scottish word regardless of dialect or century," through its freshness and 
earthy, alliterative effects, serves.a variety of purposes in MacDiarmid's work. Capable 
-of depicting both brute sexual energy and love lyricism, it.also functions as dramatic 
counterpoint, as its association with the tragic, fateful ballad becomes, in MacDiarmid's 
hands, a vehicle for a vision of human triumph, of New Jerusalem. --Е.А.К. 


Christopher Middleton 
СЕ: Item 1150. 


George Orwell 
1156. Pritchett, V. S. Before Orwell, the Unmaking of Eric Blair, SatR, 55:45, Nov. 
1972, 71-72, 74 (геу.-агі., Peter Stansky and William Abrahams, The Unknown Orwell, 
Knopf, 1972). Because Orwell was a reticent, eccentric rebel, not much has been 
known-about his early life and little attempt made to learn what made him the writer 
he was. Stansky's and Abrahams's detailed biography fills in these unknown years, and 
traces the evolution of Eric Blair into George Orwell. Their thesis is that the transfor- 
mation of Blair into Orwell is concomitant with Blair's destructive, guilty disenchant- 
ment with traditional English class-and-Empiricism and Orwell's subsequent identifi- 
cation with the down-and-outs of society, revelation of the language of Communism, and 
invention of Big Brother. However, The Unknown Orwell also indicates the uncer- 
tainties and ambiguities of the writer's development; the process of the Blair-Orwell 
transformation is carefully and sensitively traced. —M.D.R. 


СЕ: Item 1151. 


Michael Roberts 
1157. Hynes, Samuel. Michael Roberts’ Tragic View, CLit, 12:4, Aut. 1971, 437- 
450. Roberts's prose works, particularly The Modern Mind (1937), Critique of Poetry 
(1934), and T. Е. Hulme (1938) reveal the tragic vision which is the essence of his 
poetry. Man is a limited creature, and individual moral responsibility is essential to 
hís aspirations and failures; his heroism, if it exists at all, lies in the honesty of his con- 
frontation with evil, for in Roberts's view, there is neither transcendence nor tragic 
joy. A minor poet, Roberts nevertheless was a significant and accurate interpreter of 
his generation. —E.A.K. 


Edith Sitwell 
1158. Ower, John B. Cosmic Aristocracy and Cosmic Democracy in Edith Sitwell, 
CLit, 12:4, Aut. 1971, 527-553. The dangers of the aristocratic cosmic order, main- 
tained by the European imagination well into the 18th century, included static hierarchy, 
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and an "immutable scale of status, value, perfection, and power." But the explosive 
energy of Romanticism implied either a dissolution of cosmos into chaos, or a "collapse 
of а radically interconnected reality into an undifferentiated unity" suggested, for 
example, by Whitman. Through recurring symbols, epithets, expressions, and lines, 
Sitwell’s poetry weaves "together with as many threads as possible the world pictures 
of cosmic aristocracy and cosmic democracy, so that in the end they will come to be 
perceived simply as aspects of a single poetic organism," and her work achieves the 
dimensions and powers of myth. —E.A.K. 


Stephen Spender 
1159. Weatherhead, A. K. Stephen Spender: Lyric Impulse and Wil, CLit, 12:4, Aut. 
1971, 451-465. Two opposing poles influence Spender's poetry; because they are often 
in equilibrium, readers may find the poetry awkward and disturbing, but properly 
understood, they reveal Spender's artistry. Will is associated with the outer world, the 
poet in that world, and the descriptive poem—its structure, form, definitive language. 
The lyric impulse is spontaneous, imagistic, and suggestive of the "poet's withdrawn 
self." The two selves and the two worlds can touch but cannot unite. "Between the 
two, spirit and world, deriving from the one its lyricism and from the other the ballast 
of will, the poetry seeks its difficult equilibrium," —E.A.K. 


Charles Tomlinson 
Cf: Item 1152. 


Virginia Woolf 
1160. DeMott, Benjamin. Radiant Devotions, SatR, 55:50, Jan. 1973, 67-68 (rev.-art., 
Quentin Bell, Virginia Woolf: A Biography, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1973). Woolf's 
early experiences, which included an insensitive father dying of cancer, a sexually 
obsessed half-brother, and adored relatives dying during her teen years, perhaps set in 
motion a variety of psychological forces that eventually drove her to mental illness 
and suicide. Despite the tragic circumstances of her life, Bell's biography is delightful 
and enlightening. It is a celebration of the author's response to emotion deeply felt 
and an invitation to the reader to share and rejoice in her writing. Bell presents a 
balanced view of Woolf—he does not scant the horror and sorrow and sickness—but 
he also tells of her brilliance, wit, love, and concern. —M.D.R. 


Cf: Item 936. 


AMERICAN 
L PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Black 


1161. Redding, Saunders. The Black Arts Movement in Negro Poetry, ASch, 42:2, Sp. 
1973, 330-336. The black arts movement, which has dominated Negro literature and 
criticism since 1960, advocates a separate Negro cultural aesthetic supposedly based 
on a common African past. The movement overlooks the plurality of the African 
culture, mistakenly sees Swahili as a common African language, and ignores the 
impossibility of transplanting a culture. The result is а movement drawing heavily on 
American cultural influences such as the hippie subculture and the Beat tradition 
which is strongly conformist in mood. Its poetry is neither free, African, nor 
intelligible. —A.T.T. 
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П. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Methodology 
1162. Pizer, Donald. On the Editing of Modern American Texts, BNYPL, 75:3, Mar. 
1971, 147-153. The theory of copy-text is inappropriate for many American texts 
because it fails to acknowledge differences between Renaissance texts, from which the 
theory grew, and modern American ones. American writers often accept suggestions 
from editors and others after publication. Тһе copy-text principle tends to emphasize 
an eclectic text; the existence of several author-sanctioned versions of an American 
work makes parallel texts more sensible. If fully applied to many American works, 
the copy-text theory would result in excessive editorial material and therefore an 
edition too complex for practical use. Тһе absolutism of the copy-text procedure 
forces editors to expend vast energy. on minor works of significant authors rather than 
aiming at a "practical" text. Finally, the tendency toward clear-text formats for 
American critical editions vitiates the usefulness of the editorial apparatus since it is 
relegated to the back of the book. American authors would be better served by a 
"textual organicism, editorial rules based on full comprehension of a particular author's 
work." —G.R.H. 


1163. Grabo, Norman. Pizer vs. Copy Text, BNYPL, 75:4, Apr. 1971, 171-73. Pizer's 
arguments [see the preceding abstract] are irrelevant to the copy-text theory, and he 
does not demonstrate that the principles developed for editing Renaissance texts are 
inapplicable to modern American texts, although application may be difficult. His 
arguments for eclectic and clear texts raise problems for which he has no solution. His 
plea for "textual organicism" only calls for what editors d with the Center for 
Editions of American Authors have always done. —G.R.H. 


V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Thomas Cradock 
1164. Skaggs, David Curtis. Thomas Cradock and the Chesapeake Golden Age, WMQ, 
30:1, Jan: 1973, 93-116. No one questions either that considerable intellectual inquiry 
occurred along the Chesapeake shores or that many in the 18th Century noted cultural 
differences between Virginians and New Englanders. However, “obscure men of 
modest talent,” such as Cradock, may represent that cultural activity better than rare 
literary geniuses such as William Byrd. Cradock’s sermons—his most extensive con- 
tribution to colonial literature—have survived. He also mingled with a group known 
as the “Baltimore Bards,” and wrote a number of poems: eclogues, hymns, and pane- 
gyrics, and translations of the Psalms. These works provide insight into the ethics and 
values of a colonial Anglican minister. --І.КЛ). 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 


1165. Mariano, Josefina T. Nathaniel Hawthorne's Symbolism of Black and White as 
a Synthesis of Permanence and Change in THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 
and THE MARBLE FAUN, DilR, 18:3, July 1970, 268-283. Picturing man as com- 
bining good and evil, and insisting the writer of tragedy settle neither for pessimism or 
optimism in extreme forms, F. O. Matthiessen indicates a possible "reinterpretation of 
the ‘romantic’ Hawthorne.” Critics have noted. that Hawthorne paints life as absurd 
and pathetic, meaningful and meaningless. Such opposites as youth and age, growth and 
decay, life and death are repeatedly synthesized in symbols. The contrast of light and 
dark in House and Faun help suggest the complex synthesis of good and evil in life. 
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Through symbols, Gothic elements, complex characters, and mirrors Hawthorne com- 
municates his meaning: life is an interplay of light and shade sometimes in contrast 
and sometimes a synthesis of past and present, permanence and change. —HLT.C. 


1166. Warren, Robert Penn. Hawthorne Revisited: Some Remarks on Hellfiredness, 
SR, 81:1, Win. 1973, 75-111. Hawthorne’s relationship to himself, his work, the 
public, and to his fame, was always “uneasy” and “paradoxical.” This fact gave him 
“hig recurrent theme, his fundamental insight, and his obsession.” Attached to his 
region and yet able to achieve detachment, attracted to the past and yet able to 
repudiate it, attracted to the world and yet contemptuous of its gifts, Hawthorne 
achieved the proper ratio between these tensions to sustain his creative gift. These 
tensions are apparent in The Gentle Boy, My Kinsman, Major Molineaux, Young Good- 
man Brown, and most particularly in The Scarlet Letter. —L.K.U. 


Edgar Allan Poe 
1167. Evans, Walter. Poe's Revislons in His Reviews of Hawthornes TWICE-TOLD 
TALES, PBSA, 66:4, 4th Qt. 1972, 407-419. Revisions Poe made in his May 1842 
Graham's review, in preparing his Nov. 1847 Godey's review, reveal a "shift in Poe's 
emphasis from a broad consideration of tales to focus on skillful construction; there is 
a consequent revaluation of several writers which includes a movement from nearly 
unrestrained commendation of Hawthorne to heightened criticism of his allegorical 
tendencies and lack of true originality." . —G.T.T. 


1168. Moldenhauer, Joseph J. Poe Manuscripts in Austin, LCUT, No. 3, May 1971, 
82-87. [The article describes William H. Koester's Poe Collection, purchased by the 
University of Texas in 1966.] (Illustrated) —J.M. 


Cf: Item 1132. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


1169. Van Why, Joseph F., and E. Bruce Kirkham. A Note on Two Pages of the 
Manuscript of UNCLE TOM'S CABIN, PBSA, 66:4, 4th Qt. 1972, 433-434. [Since 
the appearance of Kirkham's article (PBSA, 65:4, 4th Qt. 1971, 365-82 [AES, 15:10, 
June 1972, 3011]), two more Ms pages (representing a version of the text earlier than 
that which was serialized in the National Era in 1851) have been identified.] —G.T.T. 


. Henry David Thoreau 


1170. Skinner, B. F. WALDEN (One) and WALDEN TWO, TSB, 122, Win. 1973, 
1-3. [Skinner s] Utopian novel has been criticized as being presumptuously titléd and 
unlike Thoreau's work in impulse, for Thoreau's book is thought to be “profoundly 
anti-utopian.” Such a reading of Walden Two fails to recognize the book's Thoreau- 
vian themes. Every effort is made in the book to reduce the number of things needed 
for the good life. Housing is simple, and what technology exists "is concerned with 
human behavior, with producing pleasant, effective personal relations." Іп fact, 
Walden was a utopia for one. Walden Two raises a question that Thoreau did not: 
what problems arise when people must interact with each other? “Walden Two is an 
experiment in the design of a social environment." —L.K.U. 


1171. Harding, Walter. Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography, TSB, 122, Win. 1973, 
3-4. [This is a continuing annotated bibliography.] —L.K.U. 
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А Walt Whitman . 
1172. Pici, Joseph. An Editing of Walt Whitmans WHEN LILACS LAST IN THE 
DOORYARD BLOOM’D, UDR, 9:1, Sum. 1972, 35-45. This well-constructed and 
dramatic elegiac poem appeared in Signal to Drum-Taps (1865) and in Leaves of 
Grass (1867, 1870-71). Тһе mood progresses from lament to hope. Major symbols 
of the lilac as the poet's love, the star as his grief, and the hermit-thrush as his solitude 
may signify fancy, soul and nature, or sight, sound, and scent. Minor symbols of 
gloom are night or death, murk or sorrow, and cloud or poet. From these trinities, 
Whitman develops a unity of reality and soul. In his reconciliation of major and minor 
symbols, the poet affirms death as rebirth and the procession of life as a journey to 
immortality. . —S.M.E.G. 


General 
1173. Myerson, Joel. An Annotated List of Contributions to the Boston DIAL, SB, 
26, 1973, 133-166. [This list of the contents of the four volumes of the famous 
transcendental journal (1840-44) provides documented attributions of authorship for 
most of the contributions.] —G.T.T. 


УП. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Louisa May Alcott 
Cf: Item 978. 


Stephen Crane 
1174. Sharma, D. R. War and the Individual Man in THE RED BADGE OF COUR- 
AGE, LitCr, 9:2, Sum. 1970, 56-64. In this novel, the hero starts with fanciful notions 
of war and courage and learns their real meaning through experience. Crane suggests 
the negative and destructive aspects of war, but he also sees it as a means of moral 
development. lt is an ideal setting for examining the individual, an ordeal to release 
him from traditional pieties and to bring out his essential nature. Despite Crane's 
vision of war as a monster, man is nowhere reduced to a nullity in the novel. It is a 
portrait of fear as well as of a quest for courage. The search for a heroic ideal does 
not lead to the attainment of control over environment and destiny, but the moral 
effects of the quest and its social relevance lend meaning to life. —R.M. 


1175. Stowell, Robert. Stephen Crane’s Use of Colour in THE RED BADGE OF 
COURAGE, LitCr, 9:3, Winter 1970, 36-39. This work has touches of impressionist 
painting which are appropriate because the hero's world is revealed through his 
impressions. Colors are mentioned when we enter the hero's private world but are 
seldom found in dialogues. Since'symbolic values are attached to colors, they serve as 
tools to relate the external world to the inward vision of the young soldier. —R.M. 


Henry James 
1176. Bianchini, Angela. Henry James e la Remington, NA, 511:2042, Feb. 1971, 
259-263. In 1897 writer's cramp forced James to change his style, He acquired a 
Remington typewriter and the services of William MacAlpine, a stenographer. James 
bought a house at Rye in Sussex and wrote his great perverse novels featuring frustrated 
and unhappy children, dictating his works and changing subject matter as well as style. 
Tiring of MacAlpine James moved him to quarters outside the house, but the aging 
author may have become used to the companionship of a young man. He suddenly 
became interested in D'Annunzio and Madame Serao, and wrote about them. In 1899 
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“аф Rome, James met Hendrick Andersen, а young sculptor of Norwegian origin, who 
reminded him of himself and his Roderick Hudson of 30 years before. James had the 
good sense to realize he could not be young again. Rather he had become “The 
Master,” dictating laws to the youths of the. new century. (In Italian) —J.A.V.E. 


Сі: Нет 986. 


‘Frank Norris 


1177. Kane, Norman. Corrections in the Publisher's Copy of THE PIT, PBSA, 66:4, 
4th Qt. 1972, 435. А copy of the "Special Presentation Edition" bearing the bookplate 
of Norris's publisher, Walter H. Page, contains several penciled comments and correc- 
tions. Since some of these corrections (such as “the” for "re-" at viii.17 and “min 

at 157.21) were incorporated into later printings, they "should serve as a basis for 
identifying the earliest printing(s)." dA —G.T.T. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward i 
1178. Stansell, Christine. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps: A Study in Female Rebellion, MR, 
13:1&2, Win-Sp. 1972, 239-256. The publication of Тһе Gates Ajar, a fictional 
polemic against patriarchal religion, soon after the Civil War, made its author, who 
was in her early 20's, famous. Ward's psychology is a case study in the problems that 
bred feminism. The novel’s popularity stemmed from its rejection of stern, formal 
Calvinism and its message of solace to women bereaved during the war. It presents a 
sort of domestic woman's heaven, with homely comforts and reunion with the dead, and 
a theology in which religion offers a sort of emancipation for women. The Story of 
Avis. her finest book, portrays a woman artist "trapped and tamed" by marriage; it is 
permeated with a profound sense of sisterhood. In her own life Ward never achieved 
her ideal of the exceptional woman freed of male autocracy. —D.G.M. 


ҮШІ. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Conrad Aiken 
1179. Sanders, Frederick K: A Chronology of Awarenesses: A Poet’s Vision, SR, 81:1, 
Win. 1973, 172-184 (rev.-art, Ushant, Oxford U., 1971). In autobiography, the usual 
focus is on the story being told. However, there are biographical accounts in which the 
manner of the telling is as much a part of the meaning as the story. Aiken's is such 
a one, for it is not only a "chronology of events" but also a "chronology of awarenesses." 
It is "a poet's Prelude in prose." É —LK.U. 


Doris Betts 
1180. Moose, Ruth. Superstition in Doris Betts’s New Novel, NCaFJ, 21:2, Мау 
1973, 61-62. Folklore and superstition, seen in numerous characters, enrich Betts's 
latest novel, The River to Pickle Beach (1972). For these, she has drawn upon her own 
background. . —].S.P. 


Jack Conroy 
1181. Reilly, John M. Two Novels of Working Class Consciousness, MQ, 14:2, Win. 
1973, 183-193. In the study and teaching of literature, we should examine the function 
of class consciousness. Gold's Jews Without Money (Avon, 1965) and Conroy's The 
Disinherited (Hill and Wang, 1963) incorporate a class viewpoint and a partisan point 
of view. Jews Without Money, in portraying a besieged Jewish culture, tells of the 
creation of a proletariat, while The Disinherited reminds us of the existence of a siz- 
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able group that has no attributes except its class. Both authors write autobiographically 
of their growth of consciousness and construct narrative patterns that embody their 
conceptions of reality. Тһе succession of loosely related scenes manifests the frag- 
mentation of the characters’ lives, while each novel progresses toward a conviction 
about class struggle. Each author leads his readers into an engagement with the world 
and encourages them to action. —R.C.P. 


Hart Crane 


1182. Anderson, David D. Journey Through Time: The Poetic Vision of Hart Crane, 
OQ, 15:2, Sum. 1972, 59-64. Contrary to family expectations, Hart Crane did not 
follow the model of his father, a successful businessman. Although Crane was aware 
of the importance of material success, he was determined to explore an intangible unity 
that lay beyond the material world, and this determination led to his career as a writer. 
White Buildings revealed his development as a transcendental romantic; but Тһе Bridge, 
although impressive in scope and conception, did not achieve the ultimate unity which 
seems to have been Crane's goal. He died before he could make another sustained 
effort. —C.R.D. 


1183. Paniker, K. Ayyappa. Myth and Machine in Hart Crane, LitCr, 9:4, Sum. 1971, 
27-41. Crane examined the complex machinery and mechanical activities of industrial 
civilization and related them organically to man's spiritual life, thus creating a myth 
that reveals him as a poet of the inner vision. He tried to combine religious and poetic 
views of reality with the scientific analysis of experience, for he believed that tbe 
'fusion of science and art might lead to a transcendental joy. This desire to reconcile 
apparently irreconcilable things found its most ambitious expression in The Bridge, in 
which he tried to create a technological myth, to: write the national epic of the New 
World, and to counteract Eliot's despair by reconstituting the optimism of Whitman's 
Passage to India. He wanted poetry to absorb the machine because he thought poetry 
presented the most complete synthesis of human values. His view that poetry has a 
logic of metaphor which leads to extra-logical truth relates Crane to such mystics as 
Blake. Though his admiration for machines links him with the Futurists and the Vor- 
ticists, particularly Ezra Pound and Wyndham Lewis, and though he aspired to be the 
“ ‘Pindar of the Machine, " his commitment to an intuitive and a symbolic approach 
to myth marks him as a religious poet whose special vision is an integration of the 
mythical and the mechanical. —R.M. 


Theodore Dreiser 


1184. Berthoff, Warner. Dreiser Revisited, MoOc, 2:1, Win. 1972, 133-136 (rev.-art., 
Robert Penn Warren, Homage to Theodore Dreiser, Random House, 1971). Dreiser 
best represents the paradox of a master novelist who can nevertheless be a clumsy 
stylist. Except for the central essay on An American Tragedy, most of Warren’s book 
is disappointing except as a commemorative gesture. Of interest, though, are resem- 
blances between Warren’s own program as a novelist and what he sees Dreiser’s to 
have been. The themes of self-definition and the drive to power which he finds in 
Dreiser recall АП the King’s Men. —S.G.K. 


Leslie A. Fiedler 
1185. Bell, Pearl K. A Very Expensive Joke, MoOc, 2:1, Win. 1972, 128-133 (rev.-art., 
The Collected Essays of Leslie Fiedler, Vols. I & II, Stein and Day, 1971). Fiedler's 
third regeneration, after radical dissent and radical disillusion, remains vague. He has 
always been infatuated with the specialness of America, and his work has been 
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exuberantly rich in ethical speculation. But Fiedler's current posturings forsake his 
former brilliance. “In his recent whole-hog embrace of the new irrationalism, Fiedler 
seems in his menopausal giddiness to have abandoned, without the faintest regret, those 
very qualities of mind and judgment that illuminated so much of his earlier work." 

) —S.G.K. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


1186. West, James 1. W., Ш. The Corrections Lists for Е. Scott Fitzgerald’s THIS 
SIDE OF PARADISE, SB, 26, 1973, 254-264. During a four-month period іп 1920, 
Fitzgerald, his editor Maxwell Perkins, and others put together a total of at least 11 
lists of corrections to be made' in the text. Some [here listed] were made in the 4th 
printing and some in the 7th, but other errors went undetected (and persist, along with 
new ones, in the current Scribner edition). The errors "figure in the initial reception 
of the book and in its subsequent critical reputation," and they "have become a part 
of the history of the novel.” But not all the errors are Fitzgerald’s, and blame "has to 


be distributed all along the line-of textual transmission." —G.T.T. 
Robert Frost 

СЕ: Item 1068. DE l 
Michael Gold’ , 

СЕ: Item 1181. 


. Ernest Hemingway 
1187. Srivastava, Ramesh. Hemingways CAT IN THE RAIN: Ап Interpretation, 
LitCr, 9:2, Sum. 1970, 79-84. This story is one of alienation built on the fertility-wish 
of a woman whose husband, an artist and intellectual, is incapable of understanding her 
yearning for motherhood in terms of real life. The cat in the story is a symbol of 
fertility, suggesting the unfulfilled desires of both motherhood and sex. —R.M. 


1188. Stephens, Robert O. . Hemingway and Stendhal: The Matrix of А FAREWELL 
ТО ARMS, PMLA, 88:2, Mar..1973, 271-280. Hemingway's debt to Stendhal is best 
seen in his adoption of The Charterhouse of Parma in his first novel. He employed the 
battle and retreat experiences of Fabrizio at Waterloo as a paradigm of Frederic's 
during the Caporetto retreat. Both protagonists play the roles of outsiders in their 
armies, endure the suspicions of others, leave their retreating columns and seek survival 
in smaller groups, desert their routed armies, seek refuge in Switzerland, and later 
attempt to understand the changes worked in them by their experiences. Hemingway 
also depicts the way in which language becomes a casualty of military catastrophe. 
Frederic, like Fabrizio, changes from a man unable to love because he has no religious 
belief to one who loves and believes passionately. . —P.G.D. 


1189, Young, Philip. Big World Out There: The Nick Adams Stories, Novel, 6:1, Fall 
1972, 5-19. [The essay suggests a chronological arrangement of the Nick Adams stories 
and examines their autobiographical content.] --А.В.Е. 


Randall Jarrell | 
1190. Gillikin, Dure Jo. A Check List of Criticism on Randall Jarrell, 1941-1970, 
BNYPL, 75:4, Apr. 1971, 176-194. (Тһе checklist includes 356 items under four major 
headings and includes a bibliography of Jarrell’s own publications.] —G.R.H. 
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Jack Kerouac 


1191. Ginsberg, Allen. The Great Rememberer, SatR, 55:49, Dec. 1972, 60-63. 
Kerouac contributed more than most critics realize in prefiguring much of what post- 
World-War-II society was for young Americans. To bypass Kerouac's writing іп seek- 
ing to learn about America between the 40's and the 70's is to ignore not only a portion 
of the past, but also a vision of the present-future. —M.D.R. 


Һа Levin 


1192. Schott, Webster. Daughter of ROSEMARY'S BABY, SatR, 55:41, Oct. 1972, 
98, 100 (rev.-art., The Stepford Wives, Random House, 1972). Levin's work is а slow- 
starting, fast-reading book about the too-late perception of a suburban housewife that 
she is being replaced by a robot duplicate. The novel is entertaining and achieves its 
major effects through a sort of emotional transfer. But the book, though engaging and 
"spellbinding," is lightweight art largely because Levin puts so little depth and density 
into it. —M.D.R. 
Herbert Lobsenz 

1193. Kenedy, В. С. Vangel Griffin, Alnt, 14:1, Jan. 20, 1970, 31-35. Lobsenz’s 
novel, Vangel Griffin (1961), is an attempt to speak through a reinterpretation of 
cervantes’s Don Quixote. The roles of Don Quixote and Dulcinea are played by Alonzo 
Cordero and his sister Satry. Vangel Griffin is the narrator-substitute who finds himself 
in Spain in the late 1950’s. Alonso, who shares Don Quixote’s concepts of honor, justice, 
and responsibility for one’s fellow creatures, seeks to impose his will on the world. 
His heroism and devotion to outmoded ideals lead to the fratricidal climax, the author’s 
drastic departure from the Cervantean spirit. Lobsenz’s characters have only an 
illusory freedom to influence events. They are puppets of circumstance and victims of 
accident, which replaces Cervantes’s religious superstructure and destroys Alonso. 

—C.D.L. 


Robert Lowell 


1194. Hamilton, Ian. А Conversation with Robert Lowell, MoOc, 2:1, Win. 1972, 
28-48 (reprinted from The Review, n.d.). Lowell comments on living in London, his 
poetic development and influences, verse forms, American literary ambitiousness, the 
Black Mountain poets, Pound and Williams, poetry criticism in America, the young, 
politics, public readings, confessional poetry, and the theater. —S.G.K. 


Thomas Merton 
1195. Flaherty, Luke. Thomas Merton's CABLES TO THE ACE: A Critical Study, 
Rena, 24:1, Aut. 1971, 3-32. Though Merton's incarnational doctrine remained con- 
stant, his verse, especially in this work, implies an adoption of Teilhard de Chardin and 
a familiarity with Zen. Іп Cables he employs an almost totally anagogical method of 
poetry, suggestive of an acceptance of nondualism. The poem, not an easy one for the 
modern sensibility, provided an occasion for him to synthesize the separate but unified 
structures of his earlier works, Тһе Seven Storey Mountain, The Sign of Jonas, and 
Conjectures of a Guilty Bystander. The synthesis is justified through his ascetical 
growth and through his spontaneous anagogical interpretation of cosmic consciousness. 
Thus the effect of Cables may be understood and further explained in terms of its 
unities, thematic and image relationships, form and content, narrative centers, and 
transcendence through Zen. . —G.A.C. 
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Arthur Miller 
1196. Czímer, József. Price and Value, NHuQ, 10:36, Win. 1969, 169-176. [In this 
general review of the 1968-1969 Budapest theater season, .Miller's plays, highly 


regarded in n Hungary, are singled out for comment and praise, especially The Price.] 
—V.B.L. 


ы Carol Oates 


1197. Oates, Joyce Carol. New Heaven and Earth, SatR, 55:45, Nov. 1972, 51-54. 
It is simply not true that the U.S. is approaching an apocalyptic end. ‘Instead, we are 
enduring a "crisis of transition" out of the Renaissance. What seem to be desperate, 
disparate voices crying out our powerless isolation are in combination virtually a single 
expression. We are moving naturally away from old dichotomies—reality/ intuition, 
man/ nature, I/it—toward a higher humanism, a view of everything in the universe as 
of equal right and equal participation, each in all. —M.D.R. 


Walker Percy 


1198. Dowie, William. Walker Percy: Sensualist-Thinker, Novel, 6:1, Fall 1972, 
52-65. Percy's novels suggest the importance of holding sensation and thought in 
tension. The novels are filled with а sense of felt life, with an attempt to recover the 
reality of things through a highly developed concern with the senses. At the same 
time, they are concerned with discovering the terms which make the universe acceptable. 
They express both a rebellion Ей "acquiescence to everydayness" and а deep need 
for something outside oneself. —A.B.F. 


Charles .Reznikoff 


1199. Hindus, Milton. Charles Reznikoff's Chronicle, Midstream, 18:9, Nov. 1972, 
77-80 (rev.-art, Family Chronicle, Universe Books, n.d) According to Reznikoff, 
journalism is concerned with the unusual, literature with the ordinary. Literature is 
primarily a process. The journalist is obliged to arouse and sustain tbe interest of his 
audience, while "the pure literary artificer is oblivious of his reader." Family Chronicle, 
an autobiographical narrative of immigrant Jewish life in America around the turn of 
the century, is dense with details of two worlds. However, the effect, like that of 
Gertrude Stein's The Making of Americans, is monochromatic. Everything is flat- 
tened out, and no concession is made to reader interest. А -—9.6. К. 


J. D. Salinger s 
1200. Peavy, Charles D. Holden's Courage Again, CEA, 28:1, Oct. 1965, 1, 6, 9. What 
Boris Burack contends in Holden the Courageous (CEA, 27:8, May 1965, 1 [AES, 13:5, 
Jan. 1970; 1795]) is Holden Caulfield's courage is really a symptom of Holden's sick- 
ness. His rebellion is actually an aspect of fear, а fear of the normal change from 
adolescence to maturity. Holden desires a world of innocence unspoiled by the realities 
of adult life, a stasis indicated by images that constantly recur in the novel. —J.M.K. 


Wallace Stevens 
1201. Ackerman, R. D. Wallace Stevens: Myth, Belief, and Presence, Criticism, 14:3, 
Sum. 1972, 266-276. 'The texture of Stevens's poetry is abstract, yet his belief - in 
physical experience is a source of confusion resolved by “faith in the potential reci- 
procity of literature and life.” Searching for presence, of which the center is love, the 
love relationship he seeks is the "I-hood" of physical earth as he becomes a "Thou" in 
attendance to it. The ritualized spontaneities common in Stevens's mythic expressions 
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аге reminiscent of primitive art rather than of Western traditions of the kind of 
sophistication found in Eliot and Yeats. "Stevens's sacred moment occurs as actuality 
disappears into. mind." Тһе.васгей must be recreated at the demand of senses and 
imagination, not forgetting the reasoning consciousness of man, and in this, Stevens 
indicates that though he believes in seeing the sun with ignorant eye he is not primitiv- 
istic. Inner light frames outer space. and the level of myth supplies surroundings for 
experiencing the sacred. Illustrative of this kind of faith is the imagination of Penelope 
awaiting Ulysses in The World as Meditation as she unites Ulysses and the sun in the 
breig of her thought like a heartbeat where both. sun and “0899 beat together. 

—M.T.H. 


1202. Bankert, Marianne. The Meta-Metaphysical Vision of Wallace Stevens, Rena, 
24:1, Aut. 1971, 47-53. The trajectory of Stevens’s advance from duality to unity, 
from conflict.to harmony, is clearly traceable in his work and may be said to constitute 
the core of his poetics. To dismiss him as a mere verbal impressionist is wrong, for 
he has addressed himself to socially relevant urgencies. Essentially a mediator, - his 
mission is to bridge the chasm in ordinary experience between imagination and reality, 
to be the peacemaker among foundational antinomies. Though most poets flirt with 
a literalist Platonic dualism, Stevens generally eschewed it in favor of a genuine 
reciprocity. For Stevens man is the “shepherd of being," not its creator or controller, 
but merely its attendant in an endless attente d'etre. —QG.A.C. 


1203. Narasimhaiah, C. D. Wallace Stevens, LitCr, 9:3, Win. 1970, 1-13. Stevens 
lends support to Eliot's views on poetry, particularly when he identifies the poet's role 
as a spiritual one. The poets share a concern for man as well as for poetry. Yet, unlike 
Eliot, Stevens does not set up a standard that may give meaning to experience, for 
Stevens has rejected the vital tradition that could have made the present meaningful. 
Stevens's explorations are on the intellectual plane alone, and he fails to answer his 
own question of what “ 'suffices' " in poetry. The essential difference between Stevens 
and Eliot is that Stevens is engaged in an intellectual search while Eliot is searching 
for a spiritual vision that gives poetry a “wholeness.”  . —R.M. 


John Steinbeck 


1204. Manuscripts: ІШ. TORTILLA FLAT by John Steinbeck, LCUT, No. 3, May 
1971, 80-81. [The article reproduces a page from the holograph Ms now at the Uni- 
versity of Texas.] p І.М. 


1205. Bedford, Richard C. Тһе Genesis and Consolation of Our Discontent, Criticism, 
14:3, Sum. 1972, 277-294. Steinbeck's inaccurate translations of Hebrew and Anglo- 
Saxon excerpts are disconcerting. Since plots such as that of Winter Of Our Discontent 
deal with causality, a mistranslation of a quotation expressive of this principle is 
inappropriate because it is incongruous in its main idea with the thought Steinbeck 
wishes to convey through his characters. What Boethius refers to as reason, Steinbeck 
seems to regard mostly as memory, which would make the speculation that Eve should 
be absolved because of lack of previous experience, a more serious matter than the 
facetious manner of the proposal seems to imply. "The reader must not be tempted, 
either, to label as reason in its narrowest sense that innately human characteristic 
which Boethius postulates as distinguishing man from animal" Evidently, Steinbeck 
used Bible stories, folktales, and Malory legends just as prior writers such as Dante 
did, and by giving us lessons in. heritage, he appears to tell us to expect many winters 
of discontent due to the imperfection of man’s “mortal vision"; but lights shining out 
of gloom can create a glorious summer. —M.T.H. 
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-. Edward -Lewis Wallant 


:1206. Davis, William V. The Renewal of Dialogical Immediacy in Edward Lewis 
Wallant, Rena, 24:2, Win. 1972, 59-69. Wallant today is recognized as a major 
literary talent and a key figure of what has come to be known as the “Jewish school 
of fiction." The Human Season, his first novel, presents the nucleus of the Wallant 
canon; it outlines the terrain he was to explore so successfully іп The Pawnbroker, 
The Children at the Gate, and his masterpiece, The Tenants of Moonbloom. Although 
The Human Season may be his least successful work, it does introduce the major 
themes examined in-his later novels—the search for faith, the quest for concepts of 
fatherhood and Вр, the meaning of sorrow and suffering, and the search for love. 

B5 i ; —G.A.C. 


1207. Lewis, Robert W. The Hung-Up Heroes of Edward Lewis Wallant, Rena, 243, 
Win. 1972, 70-84. Wallant achieves the dramatic by skirting the melodramatic. He 
tends to draw his characters in outline or reduce them to a few essential traits. His 
symbolism inclines toward the simple and straightforward, if not the obvious. Philo- 
sophicall he was a meliorist determinist who created suffering men and women. in 
worlds of pain misruled. by chance. He confirms the traditional values of self-aware- 
ness, love, and faith that are won through a Dostoevskian struggle of the hero with 
himself; still, like his contemporaries in neo-naturalism, Wallant implies the irrelevancy 
of absolute moral and ethical judgments in a deterministic world. By way of contrast, 
‘his use of comedy and a parodied yet genuine myth of initiation in The Tenants of 
Moonbloom are instructive variations on the theme of the hung-up hero. —G.AC. 


. Robert Penn Warren 

СЕ: Item 1184. E i 

1208. Goulianos, Ruth. Women and the Avant-Garde Theater, MR, 13:1&2, Win.-Sp. 
1972, 257-267. [The interviewer talks with the playwrights Rochelle Owens and 
Rosalyn Drexler and the director-actress Crystal Field, all active for a number of 


years in the avant-garde theater. The discussion focuses on experiences as a woman 
playwright and as a woman adie —D.G.M. 


Poetry 
1209. Donadio, Stephen. Poetry and Public Experience, ‘onnen, 55:2, Feb. 1973, 
63-72. Several young poets, including James Scully (Avenue of the Americas, U. of 
Mass.) Frank Samperi (The Prefiguration, Mushinsha/Grossman), Sandra Hochman 
(Earthworks, Poems 1960-1970, Viking), Rochelle Owens (I Am The Babe of Joseph 
Stalin’s Daughter, Kulchur) Rochelle Ratner (A Birthday of Waters, New Rivers), 
Anne Waldman (No Hassles, Kulchur), Joe Brainard (Selected Writings, Kulchur), and 
Kenward Elmslie (Motor Disturbance, Columbia U.), cast significant doubt on the 
“validity of personal experience," and on the possibility of poetry's being a way of 
imposing order upon that experience. The major exception is John Ashbery (Three 
Poems, Viking), who is able to demonstrate the riches present in the idiosyncratic 
experience. - —F.E. 


1210. Irwin, John T. The Crisis of Regular Forms, SR, 81:1, Win. 1973, 158-171 
(rev.-art., Charles E. Eaton, On the Edge of the Knife, Abelard-Schuman, 1970; Harry 
Morris, Birth and Copulation and Death, Florida State U., 1969; Rolfe Humphries, 
Coat on a Stick, Indiana U., 1969; Thomas: Merton, The Geography of Lograire, New. 
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Directions, 1969; David Wagoner, New. and Selected Poems, Indiana U., 1969; and 
Theodore Weiss, The World Before Us: Poems 1950-70,.Macmillan, 1970)... The 
movement in contemporary poetry away from fixed forms results in part from a wish 
“to identify the form of a poem with its shape on the page.” But poetic form seems to 
mean more than typographical shape. The issue-is fundamentally one concerning not 
only contemporary poetry but also modern sensibility. Three aspects of that sensibility 
are focused by the tension between regular and open forms: “contemporary man's 
sense of repetition as the emblem of the meaningless; his near-pathological desire for 
absolute freedom and individuality; and his loss of belief іп а goal-oriented existence." 

The poets reviewed address themselves to.the issue of whether postie $ form can embody 
chaos. n ; 20. АКЛ. 


1211. Landess, Thomas H. New Urns for Old: А Look at Six Recent Volumes of 
Verse, SR, 81:1, Win. 1973, 137-156 (rev.-art., John Berryman, Love and Fame, 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1970; R. P. Dickey, Running Lucky, Swallow, 1969; William 
Jay Smith, New and Selected Poems, Delacorte, 1970; William Meredith, Earth Walk: 
New and Selected Poems, Knopf, 1970; Mona. Van Duyn, To See, To Take, Atheneum, 
1970; and James Wright, Collected Poems, Wesleyan U., 1971). The changes that 
occurred in the poetry of the 1950's have been recognized as more than a "temporary 
aberration"; the age of Eliot is over. Although there has been disagreement concerning 
the merits of the "new poetic," critics generally agree that it involves "a discarding 
of the mask, the candid exposition of intimate experience, a tonal intensity which bears 
little or no trace of irony, the direct and passionate statement of political or social 
opinion, a diction which is no longer merely idiomatic or colloquial but at. times 
matter-of-factly obscene." The six poets reviewed illustrate these changes in various 
ways and to varying degrees. —L.K.U. 


1212. Young, Perry Dean. Nightmares in Print, ба, 55:41, Oct. 1972, 54-59. Poetry 
has become a major mode of expression for Vietnam veterans speaking out against 
the war. Indeed, First Casualty Press has been organized by and for Vietnam veterans 
specifically to provide a publishing medium for their anguished; insistent voices. 

—M.D.R. 


Cf: Item 1161. 


General 


1213. Mishra, A. K. Тһе Beatnik Vision of Life, LitCr, 9:4, Suin. 1971, 51-58. 
Society condemns the Beat as an irresponsible and usually immoral rebel. The Beat 
condemns society for robbing the individual of his freedom. The Beat's predicament is 
that of being intensely aware of death without a compensating faith in’ religious or 
societal order. His quest is deeply religious, but his distrust of established ways of life 
drives him to violate social norms and so, Beat literature—most notably the works of 
Kerouac, Lee, Solomon, and Ginsberg—reflects a violent instability. The Beatnik 
vision’ of life is a product of the process of negation and self-analysis, . a process 
similar to that with which Sartre, Hemingway, and Camus deal. 4 —R.M. 


1214. Tyteli, John. The Beat Generation and the Continuing American Revolution, 
ASch, 42:2, Sp. 1973, 308-317. The writers of the Beat generation have been among 
the most politically conscious of this century and have had the strongest social effect 
of any literary group. Burroughs's Naked Lunch advocated the communes that would 
spring up in the 60's. In The White Negro, Mailer accurately forecast the urban 
violence of a decade later, and Snyder in his poetry anticipated the ecological emphasis 
that has since become a national concern. --А.Т.Т. 
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1215. Tanselle, G. Thomas. Imposition of Armed Services Editlons: Another Example, 
PBSA, 66:4, 4th Qt. 1972, 434-435. A defective copy of No. C-77, The Short Stories 
of Stephen Vincent Benét, in which the mangled title leaf contains three other conjugate 
title leaves, enables one to conclude that the Armed Services Editions were sometimes 
printed with the plates for four different books on the press at one time. —G.T.T. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


AFRICA 


. Herman Charles Bosman 
1216. Dickson, Vivienne. Herman Charles Bosman, LCUT, No. 4, Feb. 1972, 31-37. 
[The article is a general description of the Bosman Papers, including the author's Mss, 
typescripts, galleys, and correspondence, at the University of Texas.] ИЫН 
—J.M 


INDIA 
G. V. Desani 


1217. Srinath, С. М. С. V, Desani: ALL ABOUT Н. HATTERR, LitCr, 9:3, Win. 
1970, 40-56. Тһе theme of Desani's novel is the contrasts in Ше. The hero's quest for 
truth and his ultimate awareness of life's contrasts determine the structure of the 
novel, which is divided into sections that narrate the hero's encounters with sages who 
turn out to be cheats but who, in the process of cheating, impart amazing and 
unfamiliar views of life. The education of the hero, a rootless European-Malayan- 
Indian, comes about through a series of anti-climaxes and leads him to look upon 
life as “leela,” і.е., play. Although the hero is involved in his environment, he has a 
detached point of view and is thus able to bring a robust humor and irony to his 
evaluation of experience. The "'rigmarole English’” is not a parody of Anglo-Indian 
habits but linguistic inventiveness used for uniting thought and feeling. In complexity 
this novel is comparable to Raja Rao's The Cat and Shakespeare, though where Raja 
Rao is consciously philosophical, Desani is deliberately—and mockingly—superficial. 

—R.M. 


Kamala Markandaya 
1218. Venkateswaran, Shyamala. The Language of Kamala Markandays's Novels, 
LitCr, 9:3, Win. 1970, 57-67. Although Markandaya’s novels are set in India, often 
in rural India, her writing shows no familiarity with Indian life, and this failure is 
seen clearly in her mannered prose. In her first five novels she tends to explain India 
to the foreign reader and uses the familiar characters of the popular image of India 
abroad. Only Some Inner Fury seems to have an authentic connection with Indian 
life, and that is because she is concerned with the Anglicized section of Indian society, 
to which she belongs. Her language, though often sensitive, fails to represent the 
Indian mind because her sensibility is remote from the average Indian’s. She lacks 
personal familiarity with her subject and succeeds only in perpetuating a sentimental, 
false, and supposedly exotic image of India. —R.M. 


Khushwant Singh 
1219, Shahane, Vasant A. Theme, Title and Structure in Khushwant Singh's TRAIN 
TO PAKISTAN, LitCr, 9:3, Win. 1970, 68-76. The novel is marked by its stark 
realism and its naturalistic mores. In changing the original title from Mano Majra, 
Singh implies a change from the static to the dynamic. The train is a symbol of move- 
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ment but also symbolizes life, death, and the Machine Age and sets in motion the 
recurrent rhythmic pattern of the novel. Its atmosphere has parallels in E. M. Forster's 
Passage fo India and as in that novel, the environment evokes a sense of impending 
doom. Train to Pakistan is rooted in traditional Indian theology, as the titles of its 
four parts reveal. Its main characters correspond to the Hindu Triad, viz., the 
Creator, the Preserver, and the Destroyer. But as the core of action is identified with 
Mano Majra, that village assumes a microcosmic function, and its story leads to a 
fundamentally humanistic world-view. —R.M. 


Rabindranath Tagore 


1220. Narasimhaiah, C. D. The Reputation of English GITANJALI, LitCr, 9:4, Sum. 
1971, 1-22. Тһе basic difficulty in judging this work is whether to take the poems as 
poetry or as music. Most of the critical acclaim that these Nobel Prize winning verses 
won in India and abroad was due to Tagore's romantic personality. Even Yeats fell 
victim to it because Tagore seemed to offer a serene poise and faith. But when Yeats's 
early spiritual nostalgia wore off he wholly rejected Tagore's poetry. In similar fashion, 
most critics who began with adulation ended in hesitation or downright apology. In 
comparison with Hopkins's religious poems, Tagore's seem banal, passive, and cold, 
full of conscious romanticizing and lacking Hopkins's tense affirmation. In com- 
parison with another Indian religious poet, Kabir, Tagore seems dull because he 
lacks wit and imaginative audacity. But Tagore's intuitive apprehension of reality is 
entirely authentic and his perception clear. When he finds concrete correlatives for his 
esoteric experiences or employs cerebration, his poems attain strength, but they are at 
best competent works, not great poetry. It was his musical genius that made Tagore а 
great artist. —R.M. 


Characters 


1221. Smith, D. J. The Mem-Sahib in Her Books, LitCr, 9:4, Sum. 1971, 42-50. The 
mem-sahib, i.e., the Englishwoman in British India, is an important character-type in 
Anglo-Indian writing, particularly in Kipling. She is usually portrayed as a gay, gossipy, 
irresponsible flirt, married but not too close to her husband. As the belle of British 
settlements she exercises social and political influence. Another kind of mem-sahib is 
the earnest young woman inspired by the idea of the white man's burden who dedicates 
herself to helping humanity. Kipling subjects the first to merciless irony but admires 
the second. The intermediate kind of Englishwoman is intelligent, energetic, and 
deserves praise as a homemaker. With the approach of the 20th century these portraits 
gave way to the image of the ardent, unconventional woman of egalitarian views who 
questions the colonial way of life. E. M. Forster's Adela Quested (A Passage to India, 
1952) is the best-known example. This woman's aggressive liberalism is tragic because 
of her failure to appreciate the difference between different cultures, a difference 
caused partly by different attitudes towards sex. The Englishwoman did not receive fair 
treatment from older Anglo-Indian authors, but novelists after Kipling, e.g. John Masters 
and Dennis Kincaid, have shown greater understanding. Women novelists, e.g. Maud 
Diver and Emily Eden, have tried to analyze the peculiar problems and frustrations 


of the Englishwoman in India. —R.M. 
General 
СЕ: Item 1120. 
IRELAND 
James Joyce 
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I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Aesthetics 


1543. Crawford, Donald W. The Uniqueness of the Medium, Person, 51:4, Aut. 1970, 
447-469. Moral terms are often applied to the relationship between an artist and his 
work and even to the work itself, as if it had separate being and volition. An artistic 
medium must have intrinsic and particular properties to be used. For example, we 
turn to film to point out aesthetic considerations in relationship to a specific medium. 
but such considerations can apply to all artistic media. Each medium has its own spe- 
cific nature that permits certain, and prevents other, exploitation; but it does not follow 
that the value of the created work lies in the extent to which this nature is exploited. Crit- 
ically speaking, if art fails because of the misuse of medium, we should fault the artist, 
not the produced work. —A.l.D. 


1544. Eskin, Stanley G. Seriousness: A Literary Anxiety, CentR, 16:3, Sum. 1972, 
261-282. In the interaction between a writer and his culture, doubts frequently arise 
&bout the seriousness of literature. Writers can respond to the doubts by attempting 
either to increase or to limit the seriousness of their work. The former strategy may 
take the form of exclusion, that is, emphasizing the uniqueness of the work. The latter 
strategy may take the form of emphasizing the relationship between the literary work 
and externa] realities. —L.D.B. 


1545. Harrell, Jean G. Aesthetics as Philosophy, Person, 53:2, Sp. 1972, 115-126. 
Though aesthetics has been given by some philosophers a place as a separate division 
of philosophy, its deserving such a distinction has yet to be demonstrated. —A.l.D. 


1546. Jarrett, James L. On Рһуѕсіа! Distance, Person, 52:1, Win. 1971, 61-69. Edward 
Bullough (Psychical Distance as a Factor in Art and an Aesthetic Principle, British 
Journal of Psychology, 5, 1912) coined the valuable term "distance" to express one's 
relation to and experience of art, with the two accompanying extremes of "under-dis- 
tance" and "over-distance" for the response to art that the viewer rejects. The attempted 
work of art that becomes crudely naturalistic, propagandistic, or sentimental 
loses distance for the viewer, and therefore the viewer is said to be under-distanced in 
relation to the work. We are over-distanced when the work does not touch us closely 
enough or is too remote from our real lives. The critic, to Bullough, jeopardized enjoy- 
ment, because his distance to the work is endangered by his practical professional 
engagement. While Bullough's terms need further explanation and definition, they are 
useful for analyzing the aesthetic experience. —A.LD. 


1547. Casebier, Allan. The Concept of Aesthetic Distance, Person, 52:1, Win. 1971, 
70-91. Distance in considering art appreciation concerns involvement; those too 
involved are said to "under-distance" the work, while those too little involved “over- 
distance" it. The viewer must respond to the feelings inherent in the artistic experience 
and not to feelings motivated by ideas external to the experience, except for "marginal 
awareness" in which he is occupied with the idea that he is participating in an artistic 
experience. Some of our newer artistic forms such as the "happening" are attempts 
to break down the marginal awareness that allows us to say, "It's an attempt at art." 
One can also be over- or under-distanced by too little or too much emotional involve- 
ment. Perhaps the terms “оуег- and under-distance" lose usefulness because the implied 
quantitative aspects of the terms gain ascendance over the qualitative; "attentional 
separation" and "emotional separation" might better serve aesthetics. [See also the 
preceding abstract.] —A.I.D. 


1548. Dickie, George. Bullough and Casebier: Disappearing in the Distance, Person, 
53:2, Sp. 1972, 127-131. [Casebier (see preceding abstract) maintains that Dickie’s 
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analysis (The Myth of the. Aesthetic Attitude, American Philosophical Quar- 
terly, 1:1, Jan. 1964, 56-65) of Bullough is inadequate, whereas Casebier's remarks may 
be considered supportive of the analysis.] Casebier should abandon Bullough's term 
of distance, since he discards Bullough's meanings for it. —A.l D. 


1549. Spanos, William V. The Detective and the Boundary: Some Notes On the Post- 
modern Literary Imagination, Bound, 1:1, Fall 1972, 147-168. About 1900 a revolt 
occurred against the tradition of Western humanistic ideology and “Aristotelian” 
aesthetics. About World War II the ensuing “modernism” developed into "early or 
symbolist modernism and a later 'postmodernism.'" The Symbolists criticized the 
humanistic positivism which explained problems by means of inductive methods, a 
process analogous to the solution of a crime in a detective story. It was existentialism 
that pointed out that the idea of the well-made, positivistic universe was based on 
self-deception of Western man. This disillusion resulted in the postmodern absurdists' 
rejection of the well-made play or novel and in the anti-detective story. However, posi- 
tivistic consciousness still prevails in our image of the universe, as is discernible in 
American policy. Today the writer has the task of “undermining the detective-like 
expectations of the positivistic mind." —I.W. 


Comparative Literature 
1550. Harrie, Ivar. Problem kring en levnadsteckning [Problems around a life 
Sketch], VLA, 1972, 5-18. This overview of the work of the Swedish author, Franz 
Bentsson, touches briefly on his translation (1924) into Swedish of Thoreau’s Walden, 
his essay about Joseph Conrad, and his adapting for a time the “playful, meandering, 
conversational” style of Charles Lamb. (In Swedish) —L.W.E. 


1551. Valden, Nils Gosta. Vilhelm Ekelund och vürldslitteraturen [Vilhelm Ekelund 
and World Literature], VLA, 1971, 142-156. Vilbelm Ekelund, a Swedish Romantic, 
became a critic of world literature because in other authors he sought approval and 
direction. His regard for AS poets was at best lukewarm. He translated Burns, Byron, 
and Whitman but was truly interested only in Shakespeare, whose work he placed on 
the highest pinnacle, and in Poe, "a true disciple of Plato," whose last poems "sound 
like the rolling thunder of the waves on a storm-lashed shore at midnight," but whose 
melancholy Ekelund found incompatible with the dithyrambic ideal. Emerson entered 
Ekelund's life "like a wanderer bringing thoughts steeped in the sweet woodsy smell 
of summer, a prophet of love, beauty, and integrity, a renewer of godly ties." Ekelund 
remarked also upon Carlyle's fervid genius, Lowell's equanimity, Johnson's English 
malady, and Swift's "saeva indignatio." (In Swedish) (0 0—LOW.E. 


Literary Theory 
1552. Das, Manas Mukul. Silence: the Language of Poetry, AUM, 2:1, Dec. 1972, 
5-18. Great poetry communicates not through words but through a silence indicated 
by them. The aesthetic challenge involved in creating silence with words is similar to 
the metaphysical problem of reducing the flux of existence into static essence. Since 
words communicate experience inadequately, the poet tries to build a language of 
silence by using symbols and rhythm, and above all, by the dramatic vision. Literature 
rests upon two dialectical modes, "the words-silence dialectic of poetry and the exper- 
ience-essence dialectic of metaphysics.” Its greatness is a product of experience sub- 
limated into silence and the purity of that sublimation. Literature in the West has 
usually reached a tragic silence; in the East, a mystic silence. —T.B. 


Literature and Science 


1553. Peckham, Morse, Romanticism, Science and Gossip, Shen, 23:4, Sum. 1972, 
81-89. Most common definitions of science are now outmoded. Science is what 
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scientists do; they seek to verify—an act of interpretation— the predictive character 
of a proposition. Science coheres with Romanticism on three counts, (1) Finding the 
old world-picture inadequate, both scientists and Romantics looked for whatever would 
contribute to a new and more viable one. (2) Nineteenth-century science was catching 
up with 19th-century philosophical idealism. (3) Through propounding the value of 
knowledge for its own sake, science and Romanticism make use of "gossip," a mode of 
estrangement characteristic of both. —L.B.H. 


Literature and Society 


1554. Goode, John. For a Soclology of Literature, CamR, 94:2213, May 18, 1973, 
156-158 (rev.-art, Robert Escarpit, Sociology of Literature, trans. Ernest Pick, 2nd 
ed., intro. Malcolm Bradbury and Bryan Wilson, Frank Cass, 1973; and Diana Lauren- 
son and Alan Swingewood, The Sociology of Literature, Macgibbon & Kee, 1973). 
Neither Escarpit nor Laurenson and Swingewood resolves the division between the study 
of social pressures on authors and of social significance of literary texts. Laurenson 
uses an oversimplified diachronic shift from the myth of the organic society to the 
myth of alienation. Swingewood uses Lucien Goldmann's theories without criticizing 
Goldmann’s deficiencies, offering no theoretical decision between Goldmann’s principle 
to select only major texts for study and Escarpit's view that selection is feasible if 
literary texts are distinguished from other texts by classing them as autonomous or 
autotelic. Escarpit's theories are unilluminating, and Goldmann's, which are illuminat- 
ing, need more active modification than Swingewood's theoretical hesitancy allows. 

—D.N.-D.M. 


Mass Media 
1555. Berger, Arthur. Comics and Culture, JPopC, 5:1, Sum. 1971, 164-177. 
Scholars have finally begun to focus attention on the combination of graphic art, 
language, and narration that comprises the genre of the comics. Comics are an integral 
part of the cultural scene and "can be validly utilized to study our values and gain a 
perspective on our history, to use a compensatory corrective to some of the errors made 
by scholars who have neglected the view from below." For example, the recent change 
in the nature of heroes in comics reflects а new individualism in which we accept 
responsibility for ourselves and the social order. —R.S.T. 


1556. Faust, Wolfgang Max, and Baird R. Shuman. Comics and How to Read Them, 
JPopC, 5:1, Sum. 1971, 195-202. Comics as literature introduce a pictorial element 
along with the linguistic. An analysis of comics requires an understanding of the inter- 
play between the mutually dependent pictorial and linguistic elements and the hybrid 
they form. Only then can syntactical and rhetorical categories be applied to an exam- 
ination of the structure of comics. —R.S.T. 


1557. Klotman, Phyllis R. Racial Stereotypes in Hard Core Pornography, JPopC, 
5:1, Sum. 1971, 221-235. An examination of pornographic comic books from the 
Library of the Institute for Sex Research reveals typical black stereotypes: the Comic 
Stud, the Ignoble Savage, the Shrewd “Darky,” Aunt Jemima, and the Lazy, Shiftless 
Tom. Obviously, these “Eight-page Bibles” were "geared to a white, male audience 
whose ‘natural’ assumptions of racial superiority were left unchallenged and intact.” 

—R.S.T. 


1558. Mira, J. Eduard. Notes on a Comparative Analysis of American and Spanish 
Comic Books, JPopC, 5:1, Sum. 1971, 203-220. The author traces the chronological 
development of comic books in the U.S. and Spain in relation to historical, cultural, 
and social factors. —R.S.T. 


i Rhetoric 
1559. Booth, Wayne C. Now Don't Try to Reason With Me, or Whose Medium Is 
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Whose Message?, CarMis, 8:4, Fall 1967, 10-30. [This article is the main argument of a 
paper presented at a Carleton College symposium, "Challenges to Reason," held Apr. 
17-19, 1967.] Current complexities of life and reasoning persuade many to abandon 
faith in rationality or to see it as limited in use. Norman O. Brown, Marshall McLuhan, 
and others advocate feeling over thinking and claim that lineal, logical modes of thought 
are destructive and limiting. Media of all political stripe distort fact with rhetoric in 
order to convey social and political messages. Neither left nor right attempts to persuade 
by logic. Reason is granted a limited value, but our most important choices are thought 
to be products of instinct and intuition; none, it is believed, can be demonstrated superior 
to others. Many feel that freedom, not rationality, defines what is particularly human. 
If we do not use and revere reason, it will disappear, and complete outside control of 
the mind will be a reality. —V.M.N. 


Theory of Criticism 


1560. Steiner, George. The Languages of Literature, CamR, 93:2207, May 5, 1972. 
143-145 (rev.-art., Roger Fowler, The Languages of Literature, Routledge, 1972, and 
Language and Literary Style, ed. Seymour Chatman, Oxford U., 1972). Fowler is dis- 
advantaged by neglect in English universities of the linguistic literary criticism estab- 
lished elsewhere. Е. W. Bateson’s criticisms of Fowler are perhaps valid, a "funda- 
mental doubt cannot be ignored or dismissed.” Roman Jakobson’s and Lawrence G. 
Jones’s structural analysis of Shakespeare’s Sonnet 129 illustrates the doubt. Their 
analysis can be faulted for its literary critical if not for its linguistic shortcomings. 
Linguistics can supplement criticism, but it does not suffice for evaluation; linguistic 
analyses of minor works prove that linguistic descriptions may be adequate in linguistic 
terms but inadequate as literary evaluations. Derivation of "new critical insights,” 
from linguistics is therefore still an “open question.” —D.N.-D.M. 


1561. Wienhorst, Sue E. Some Recent Christian Responses fo Literature, Cresset, 
36:3, Тап. 1973, 11-17 (rev.-art., Imagination and the Spirit, ed. Charles A. Huttar, 
William B. Eerdmans, 1971; Helen Gardner, Religion and Literature, Oxford U., 1971; 
Wesley A. Kort, Shriven Selves, Fortress, 1972). While diverse in purpose and method, 
these critical works share a concern with the relationship between literature and belief. 
Kort, in his essays on recent American fiction, considers the conflict between religious 
and secular perspectives of life and thought as a central characteristic of the contempo- 
rary religious situation. The authors of the essays in Huttar's compilation avoid the 
aesthetic nature of literary works and treat the separation of poetry and belief either as 
complete or as non-existent. Gardner explores how far belief enters into the poet's 
activity and the relationship of the poet's thought to the thought of his time. She takes 
exception to Eliot's dictum that "poetry is poetry and not another thing,” but agrees 
with him about the impossibility of modern tragedy. —E.C.S. 


Ш. LANGUAGE 

History 
1562. Bynon, Theodora. Concerning the Etymology of English “Path,” TPS, 1966, 
67-87. The word path is probably of Celtic origin. Linguistic, semantic, and phonologi- 


cal evidence shows the word to have come from Gaulish *pant- by way of West Ger- 
manic *pab-, 


1563. Samuels, M. L. The Role of Functional Selection in the History of English, 
TPS, 1965, 15-40. In studying the history of language, ultimate causality or teleology 
needs no defense. All linguistic change takes place on two levels—mechanical and 
systemic—and neither level must be accorded general priority. This problem of priority, 
in fact, should be measured by the total evidence available in each individual instance 
of change. —J.L.G. 
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Cf: Item 1603. 


Linguistics 
1564. Erler, H. Raphael. А New English іп Our Schools, UPortR, 22:2, Fall 1970, 15- 
23. The impact of linguistic scholarship on the teaching of English has been most 
notable in the area of grammar. Тһе structural and transformational theories of gram- 
mar have begun to overcome "pedagogical" grammar which is often little more than a 
repetition of handbook statements. The experience of the past 10 years offers hope 
that the ideas which have been around since at least the beginning of the century will 
before long have reached every classroom in the nation. Perhaps then fewer students 
will convince themselves that they hate English. —R.H.D. 


1565. Halloran, S. M. Wittgensteinian Grammar, Person, 51:2, Sp. 1970, 212-221. 
Wittgenstein's grammar, which relies on human behavior as its basis, is an improve- 
ment on formalistic grammar, but it has some weaknesses. At times he uses the word 
grammar to signify "use"; at other times, "meaning." Іп relating grammar to life 
action, he uses the term "forms of life," which he does not clarify. And he provides 
no room for the historical study of forms of life in relation to language. Wittgenstein 
rejected a formalistic for a synchronic-anthropological approach to language, but he 
"overlooked the possibility of a diachronic-anthropological approach that might provide 
a useful counterpoint to his own method." . —A.l.D. 


Cf.: Item 1560. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Fiction 


1566. Sapiro, Leland. Clichés in the Old Super-Science Story, RQ, 5:1, July 1971, 4-9. 
Early scientific fiction recognized a didactic purpose—to arouse scientific curiosity— 
and focused on actual or theoretically possible experiments. Later science fiction was 
written chiefly to entertain and was, consequently, open to a host of clichés. Chief 
among these are the evil foreigner, the non-English-speaking villain, and the solitary 
"mad scientist," weak, sickly, and physically inept—an object of ridicule. These stories 
frequently aroused the reader's sympathy for the Earthman (White Man) and justified 
his conquests as a sort of Kiplingesque "bearing the Earthman's (White Man's) burden." 
[This article is to be continued.] —S.A.W. 


Folklore 
1567. Setton, Kenneth M. St. George's Head, Speculum, 48:1, Jan. 1973, 1-12. The 
persistence of material on St. George has been legendary and productive of obsessions. 
Over 94 mural paintings in England depict St. George, and perhaps many more have 
disappeared. The relic of St. George's head was kept in Lavadia, Greece, and in the lat- 
ter 14th century was offered for sale to Richard П of England, who did not buy it. Іп 
1462 it was moved to Venice, where in 1971 it was rediscovered in the Abbey of S. 
Giorgio Maggiore. —A.LD. 


: Poetry 
1568. James, Alex I. Computers and Poetry, PoetA, No. 39, Apr. 1971, 58-63. Com- 
puters can perform operations at random or by logical steps, but they cannot work by 
analogy. Composing poems at random from concrete words related to the external 
world has a good chance of success. The simplest kind of poem-writing program might 
consist of a dictionary of appropriate words and a system for random selection, with 
grammatical and vocabulary restrictions. Poetry like this would not be form that 
expresses meaning but rather random assemblage allowing imposed meaning. To put 
meaning into the computer, one would have to arrange meanings of words so that 
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every term is defined by other given terms. This elaboration of the dictionary might 
take the form of a list with multiple internal cross-references, in which each word is 
equipped with a reference to each other word that defines it distinctively, to every 
word that describes it, and to every word with which it may be collocated grammatically. 

—P.F.H. 


Cf.: Item. 1552. 
ENGLISH 


Ш. LANGUAGE 
History 


1569. Riddell, James A. Some Late 16th- and Early 17th-Century Antedatings of the 
OED, AN&Q, 10:9, May 1972, 131-132. A miscellany of antedatings of the OED is 
presented, mostly from Thomas Nashe, enlarged with words from Puttenham and two 
early English dictionaries. —D.G.M. 


Cf.: Item 1645. 
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Old English 
1570. Berkhout, Carl T. Some Notes on the Old English ALMSGIVING, ELN, 10:2, 
Dec. 1972, 81-85. In the light of two patristic traditions concerning the giving of 
alms, this work can be interpreted as an illustration of the comfort to be afforded both 
to the giver and to the souls of the dead in purgatory. The effects of almsgiving are 
frequently related to the effects of baptism; thus the redemptive powers of the alms- 
giver parallel those of Christ, dealt with in The Descent into Hell, the poem immedi- 
ately before it in the Exeter Book. —L.D.B. 


1571. Richards, Mary P. A Reexamination of Beowulf Il. 3180-3182, ELN, 10:3, 
Mar. 1973, 163-167. Тһе closing eulogy to Beowulf contains a Christian, homiletic 
formula in 1. 3181. The lines characterize Beowulf as an essentially Christian hero. 

—L.D.B. 


1572. Kaske, R. E. Beowulf and the Book of Enoch, Speculum, 46:3, July 1971, 421- 
431. Study of Christian Latin writing can aid in interpreting OE literature; among 
these works is the Book of Enoch, Old Testament apocryphal writing, probably originally 
recorded in Hebrew and/or Aramaic in the first 2 centuries after Christ. Bede com- 
ments on Enoch, which he learned of through Augustine's De civitate Dei, and possible 
references to Enoch appear in the Book of Cerne, an 8th-century prayer book, the 
10th-century Durham Collector, and the OE poem, Salomon and Saturn. BM Ms Royal 
5.E.13, of the 8th century, contains 25 lines from a Latin translation of Enoch, proof 
that Enoch was likely available in Latin in England at the time of Beowulf. Grendel and 
the epithets describing him and his mother may be reflections of Old Testament giants, 
particularly frequent in Enoch. The mixture of pagan and Christian elements in the 
poem also may show a dependence on the Book of Enoch. —A.l.D. 


1573. Frank, Roberta. Some Uses of Paronomasia in Old English Scriptural Verse, 
Speculum, 47:2, Apr. 1972, 207-226. Many episodes in British history owe survival 
to the wit and humor of the language in which they were recorded. Examples exist in 
OE biblical poetry in which the authors seem playful with the sounds of main words. 
In OE writing one can credit a measure of originality and artistry to the writer on the 
basis of his use of рагопотазіа, —A.LD. 
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1574. Ohlgren, Thomas H. Five New Drawings іп the MS JUNIUS II: Their Icono- 
graphy and Thematic Significance, Speculum, 47:2, Apr. 1972, 227-233. Ultraviolet 
light has revealed drawings in the Caedmonian Genesis (Bodleian Ms Junius 11). Their 
presence, with further study, may reveal knowledge of date and authorship of the 
Ms; they also add to our limited number of OE line drawings. [Three plates of facsim- 
iles are included] —A.LD. 


1575. Sherlock, D. A. Saul, Paul and the Silver Spoons from Sutton Hoo, Speculum, 
47:1, Jan. 1972, 91-95. Inscriptions on silver spoons found at Sutton Hoo, “Saulos” and 
“Paulos,” lead to conjectures concerning the change of name from Saul to Paul. Paul 
did not change his name on conversion to Christianity; it seems more likely that Paul- 
Saul had both names from his birth as a Roman citizen, Saul being his Jewish name. 
The conversion name-change may have occasioned the inscriptions, and the spoons 
may have celebrated a baptism; if so the inscriptions would be appropriate in linking 
the OE baptism with the conversion. If the Sutton Hoo burial can be dated as early 
as AD 625, then the spoons may commemorate the baptism of King Redwald, c. 610. 
Both Redwald and Saul were warrior kings, an association which would make the 
presentation of the spoons fitting and proper. —A.LD. 


1576. Kuhn, Sherman M. Cursus in Old English: Rhetorical Ornament or Linguistic 
Phenomenon?, Speculum, 47:2, Apr. 1972, 188-206. Some scholars claim that cursus, 
a late Latin rhetorical device, was consciously used by OE vernacular writers; though 
the appearance of these rhythmic patterns may not be purely accidental, they are not 
necessarily conscious manifestations, since, given the system of OE, their occurrence 
may have been inevitable. Passages of utilitarian prose also have frequent cursus. In 
The Authorship of the Old English Bede (Anglia, 39, 1915-16, 319-346) Van 
Draat alleged that King Alfred could not have translated Bede's Ecclesiastical History 
into OE because of the high cursus-count in the translation. He assumed that Alfred 
had no taste for cursus, yet in Pastoral Care the count is also high. On the basis of 
cursus we cannot prove that (1) Alfred did or did not translate Bede, (2) Alfred's 
writing is much like Bede's, or (3) Aelfric’s alliterative writings are prose or poetry. 

—A.l.D. 


Middle English 


1577. Finlayson, John. THE BOOK OF THE DUCHESS: Sources for Lines 174-203- 
205, 249-253, ELN, 10:3, Mar. 1973, 170-172. Line 174 of this work is borrowed from 
Guillaume de Machaut's La Fonteinne Amoureuse, 11. 606-607. Lines 203-205 апа 
249-253 are borrowed from Ovid's Metamorphoses XI, 661-662 and 610-612 respec- 
tively. —L.D.B. 


1578. Pratt, Robert A. Three Old French Sources of the NONNES PREESTES TALE 
(Part 1), Speculum, 47:3, July 1972, 422-444. The plot of this tale, a simple skeleton 
that Chaucer fleshed out with exemplum, description, amplification, and authorial 
comments, falls into two sections: the dream and the description and discussion of it. 
The cock and fox episode has many analogues, the closest of which is Marie de 
France's Del cok e del gripil. Pierre de St. Cloud retold the tale in Roman de Renart, 
with which Chaucer was intimately acquainted, as proved by numerous parallels; certain 
differences between Pierre's and Chaucer's versions show that Chaucer also relied on 
the Renart le Contrefait by an unknown “clerc” of Troyes. Chaucer's plot was based 
directly on that of Marie de France and enriched by materials from the Roman de 
Renart, which provided an over-all design to which were added details from Renart le 
Contrefait. —A.LD. 


1579. Pratt, Robert A. Three Old French Sources of the Nonnes Preestes Tale (Part 
ID, Speculum, 47:4, Oct. 1972, 646-668. As sources for this tale Chaucer used 3 French 
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poems, Marie de France's Del cok e del gripil, Pierre de St. Cloud's Roman de Renart, 
and the Renart le Contrefait by an author named only as the "clerc de Troyes," but 
who followed Marie de France most closely, making the cock more important than 
the fox. Chaucer assimilated aspects of his sources, which he reorganized and trans- 
formed into his own work. —A.LD. 


1580. Wawn, Andrew N. Chaucer, Wyclif and the Court of Apollo, ELN, 10:1, Sept. 
1972, 15-20. In The Golden Fleece (1626) Sir William Vaughn represented Chaucer 
as a Lollard influence on Wycliffe. The passages devoted to Chaucer are drawn largely 
from the Plowman’s Tale, which 17th-century readers accepted as a pre-Reformation 
treatise. Later Protestant writers considered Wycliffe Chaucer’s teacher; the significance 
of The Golden Fleece lies in the exposure given to Chaucer as author of the Tale and 
in the imaginative treatment accorded it by Vaughn. [The Plowman’s Tale is an 
anonymous one.] —1.D.B. 


1581. Langmuir, Gavin I. The Knight's Tale of Young Hugh of Lincoln, Speculum, 
47:3, July 1972, 459-482. At the end of the Prioress's Tale, Chaucer mentions an event 
concerning Hugh of Lincoln. The legend of the singing boy, traced carefully as ап 
analogue by Carleton Brown in Study of the Miracle of Our Lady Told by Chaucer's 
Prioress (Chaucer Soc. Pub., 2nd Ser., No. 45, 1910), who classified examples of it, 
belongs to version C-1, from a group of tales compiled c. 1215. The real event behind 
the legend is the death of Hugh of Lincoln (1255) for which Henry III executed 19 
Jews. Hugh died accidentally, having fallen into a well attached to a house owned by 
& Jew, but the story of his death, changed by additions and distortions, and associated 
with ritual murder and crucifixion, elevated Hugh to martyrdom. John de Lexinton 
persuaded Henry III to give the story official sanction. —A J.D. 


1582. McCall, John P. Chaucer and the Pseudo Origen DE MARIA MAGDALENA, 
Speculum, 46:3, July 1971, 491-509. The prologue to the Legend of Good Women : 
alludes to works by Chaucer, among them one on Mary Magdalen. Scholars, therefore, 
have attributed Lamentation of Mary Magdalen to Chaucer, even though it bears no 
resemblance to the Pseudo Origen homily, De Maria Magdalena, to which the Legend 
clearly refers. Chaucer may have rendered a Magdalen modeled on Origen, but no such 
work is now extant. Manuscripts of De Maria Magdalena do not attest to Origen's 
authorship, but lead to the conclusion that this is the work to which Chaucer ultimately 
referred. [A checklist of Mss is included.] —A LD. 


1583. Barney, Stephen A. Troilus Bound, Speculum, 47:3, July 1972, 445-458. Troilus 
contains the theme of bondage that strongly conditions Troilus's thought. Before losing 
Criseyde, Troilus is caught in the bondage of love; after the loss, he suffers the bondage 
of flesh and Fortune, from which he is finally freed by death. ——A.LD. 


1584. Dean, Christopher. Henryson’s TESTAMENT OF CRESSEID, 188, Expl, 31:3, 
Nov. 1972, Item 21. In |. 188, the adjective "roustie" as applied to the fachioun and 
the sword probably means "rusty." Mars's rusty swords link him with the churlish 
Reeve in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales who “baar a rusty blade" (General Prologue, 
1, 618). Although threatening and menacing, Mars is also somewhat boorish and 
churlish in Henryson's poem. The rusty swords he incongrously wears as god of war 
are chosen deliberately by Henryson to suggest this churlish characterization. 

—P.F.H. 


1585. Knapp, Peggy Ann. John Wyclif as Bible Translator: Тһе Text for the English 
Sermons, Speculum, 46:4, Oct. 1971, 713-720. Two translations of the Lollard Bible 
have been attributed to Wycliffe, but the most he may have done toward translation is 
to inspire others to do it or to edit their work, A number of sermons (Ms Bodleian 788, 
ed. by Thomas Arnold) that contain biblical texts translated into English are certainly 
his. These sermons attest to his interest in translation and to his ability. —A.LD. 
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1586. Kreiser, George В. Edward Ш and the Alliterative MORTE ARTHURE, 
Speculum, 48:1, Jan. 1973, 37-51. Claims for England as an entity independent from 
France were supported by the legends of King Arthur; because these legends were 
politically advantageous, Plantagenets, Lancastrians, and Tudor Kings invoked descent 
from King Arthur as proof of right to rule. Edward III was zealous in advertising 
himself as a new Arthur, thus scholars have associated him with Morte Arthure. An 
examination of each passage supposedly alluding to Edward III shows that the poem 
“does not contain a series of specific and detailed allusions to the reign of Edward III," 
but by stressing nationalism and heroism, he could have provided a generalized atmos- 
phere conducive to the birth of the poem and its epic tone. —A.LD. 


1587. Paull, Michael R. Mahomet and the Conversion of the Heathen in PIERS 
PLOWMAN, ELN, 10:1, Sept. 1972, 1-8. The Mahomet passages in the introduction 
of Dobet (Passus XV, B-Text; XVIII, C-Text) emphasize the clergy’s lack of charity 
and the hope of a renewed practice of charity which will result in the purification of 
the 14th-century church. Conversion of the heathens was considered essential in the 
reestablishment of the church. Langland presents Mahomet literally as an excommuni- 
cated Christian who led Christians away from Christ, typologically as a forerunner of 
the Antichrist and thus the model of the false clergy. —L.D.B. 


1588. Stevens, Martin. Laughter and Game in SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN 
KNIGHT, Speculum, 47:1, Jan. 1972, 65-78. Though critics concentrate on episodes 
of high seriousness, the sobriety of this work is balanced with a full measure of joyous, 
playful tone. The vocabulary includes numerous words referring to laughter and the 
holiday spirit; the events take place almost entirely during festivities; and the episodes 
are seen following, or neglecting, rules of conduct in sportsmanlike games or contests. 
This general framework of games, with enjoyable participation, contrasts with and 
sometimes complements the serious mood. —A.I.D. 


1589, Wells, Celia Townsend. Line 21 of *Middelerd for non wes mad," ELN, 10:3, 
Mar. 1973, 167-169. А careful examination of syntax reveals that this line in The 
Three Foes of Man can be translated as follows: "All his prosperity thieves threaten 
who thinks not on that time," the source of which is Matthew 6:19-20. —L.D.B. 


1590. Marshall, Linda E. “Sacral Parody” in the SECUNDA PASTORUM, Speculum, 
47:4, Oct. 1972, 720-736. Mak in the Second Shepherd's Play can be seen by a modern 
playgoer as а parodic character in the drama of the nativity; no doubt much of the 
medieval audience also interpreted him as such. Realistic elements abound in the play, 
but they are enriched by parallel symbolic meaning, which has its sources in well-known 
religious exhortations concerning concepts of an Anti-Christ. —A.I.D. 


1591. Nelson, Alan H. The WAKEFIELD CORPUS CHRISTI PLAY: Pageant 
Procession and Dramatic Cycle, RORD, 13-14, 1970-1971, 221-233. There is little 
evidence of how the Wakefield Corpus Christi cycle was produced. Yet we gain insight 
into these plays by comparing them with the York cycle. The comparison is valid 
because of the geographical proximity of these two cities, their cultural ties, and certain 
parallels between the plays themselves. It appears that at York there was an early 
morning procession of pageant wagons and a separate dramatic performance of the 
plays given later that same day. A careful examination of the Burgess Court Records 
of 1556 indicates that this may also have been the pattern of events at Wakefield 
rather than the plays having been presented during the course of a procession of 
pageant wagons as A. C. Cawley has suggested in Presentation of the Wakefield Plays 
(MLA Convention, 1969). —Е.Ј.Са. 


1592. Wall, Carolyn. York Pageant XLVI and its Music, Speculum, 46:4, Oct. 1971, 
689-712. In BM add. Ms. 35290, а Ms. of the York play The Appearance of Our Lady 


= 
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to Thomas, 3 songs, intended for use in the play, are recorded. This music adds greatly 
to the play, making it a superior production of the York cycle. ГА Note on Transcrip- 
tions by Ruth Steiner and a musical transcription of the songs are included.] —A.I.D. 


1593. Cawley, A. C. .Pageant Wagon Versus Juggernaut Car, RORD, 13-14, 1970- 
1971, 204-208. A number of questions about methods of dramatic production associated 
with the medieval pageant wagon are unanswered. Were the pageant wagons really too 
large and medieval streets too narrow to permit any form of production that involved 
processions of pageant wagons? Is it true that the Corpus Christi plays at York and 
Wakefield were presented on fixed stages? More study is needed to find answers. 
External records such as civic and guild archives and pictures of some of the actual 
pageant wagons need to be examined in conjunction with a thorough study of the 
stage directions and texts of the plays themselves. —E.J.Ca.: 


1594. Elliott, John R., Jr. A Checklist of Modern Productions of the Medieval Mystery 
Cycles in England, RORD, 13-14, 1970-1971, 259-266. This is a listing of performances 
of complete mystery cycles staged in England from 1901 through 1969. -—E.J.Ca. 


1595. Salomon, Brownell Early English Drama, 975-1585: А Select, Annotated Bibli- 
ography of Full Length Studies, RORD, 13-14, 1970-1971, 267-277. [This annotated 
listing includes 50 of the most valuable book-length critical and historical studies 
concerned with English drama before Shakespeare. All were written in the 20th century 
and none are concerned exclusively with an individual dramatist.] —E.J.Ca. 


1596. Potter, Robert A. The Idea of a Morality Play, RORD, 13-14, 1970-1971, 239- 
247. A single theme underlies all the medieval morality plays, of which the subject is 
the life of the individual human being as seen from the Christian point of view. Тһе 
plots are patterned after the experience of the individual Christian and consist of a 
sequence of innocence, fall, and redemption. A comparison between this unity of 
conception in the morality play and that in the Corpus Christi cycles allows us to view 
medieval religious drama as a unified whole. The Corpus Christi cycles are concerned 
with events that have occurred within the macrocosm of historical time, while the 
morality plays portray the events that transpire within the microcosm of the life of 
each human being. —E.J.Ca. 


1597, Potter, Robert A. Images of the Human Predicament: Some Ancient and Modern 
Visualizations of the Morality Play, RORD, 13-14, 1970-1971, 249-258. To understand 
fully the nature of the morality play, it is necessary to try to visualize what the actual 
medieval performance of such a play was like. The study of iconographic analogues 
to the morality play as well as attendance at theatrical revivals can assist the modern 
scholar, This more complete understanding of the morality plays includes an awareness 
that these were once performed as fully realized, living theater, that they dealt with a 
Christian view of the basic human condition which included innocence, the Fall, and 
redemption, and that they were an earthy, a satiric, and a thoroughly popular, as well 
as a religious, form of entertainment. --Е..Са. 


1598. Gransden, Antonia. Realistic Observation іп  Twelfth-Century England, 
Speculum, 47:1, Jan. 1972, 29-51. Descriptive writing in 12th-century England, 
especially noted for its high development in William of Malmsbury, was fostered by 
Christian piety, which supported a desire to preserve anything associated with God or 
His works, and by a study of the classics, which provided models of descriptive writing. 
The study of the past carried with it the desire to record the present so that it could 
be remembered. This descriptive writing is often in a historical context; writers wanted 
to show that England had a past as worthy of veneration as that of classical civilizations, 
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and they wished to prove a continuity of monastic tradition between AS times and the 
period after the Norman Conquest. From this beginning descriptive writing moved 
away from the classical and ecclesiastical into the contemporary world. Often these 
works were accompanied by realistic drawings. [Four pages of plates are included.] 
—A.l.D. 


1599. Jacobs, Nicolas. Alliterative Storms: A Topos in Middle English, Speculum, 
47:4, Oct. 1972, 695-719. Storms, especially those at sea, provide the most outstanding 
pieces of description in ME alliterative poetry. Comparison of many sources and 
analogues indicates that minor source material is expanded into extensive sections, and 
major sources are expanded even more. Non-alliterative verse overlooks or gives 
short shrift to the source cues. Though there seems to be almost a "community of 
authorship" on this point among alliterative poets, the practice was independent of the 
usual rhetorical texts, unless other rhetorical texts of this time remain undiscovered. 
[Parallel passages in ME poems and sources аге included.] —A.I.D. 


1600. Thomson, R. M. The Library of Bury St. Edmunds Abbey in the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries, Speculum, 47:4, Oct. 1972, 617-645. Knowledge of the library of 
Bury St. Edmunds Abbey is based on 2 incomplete and often illogically organized book 
lists and surviving books known to have been owned by the Abbey. Even on such shaky 
evidence, some valid generalizations and comparisons can be made. The Abbey, 
founded in 1020, had a library with minimal holdings until the 1080’s, when the 
scriptorium seems to have been fully established; after that, especially under the leader- 
ship of Abbot Anselm (1121-1148), spectacular growth occurred. The rate of acquisition 
and copying increased, and the interest evinced in religious, especially patristic, writings 
widened in scope to embrace modern theological works, commentaries, poetry, and 
history until the library and scriptorium gained a reputation for comprehensiveness and 
excellence, —A.LD. 


1601. Cunningham, J. C. Notes on the Auchinlech Manuscript, Speculum, 47:1, Jan. 
1972, 96-98. The Auchinlech Ms (National Library of Scotland, Adv. Ms 19.2.1) 
described by A. J. Bliss (Speculum, 26, 1951, 652-658) was rebound in 1971. Further 
information about the gatherings, the sewing, and the binding resulted from study during 
rebinding. —A.LD. 


Romances 


1602. Holland, William E. Formulaic Diction and the Descent of the Middle English 
Romance, Speculum, 48:1, Jan. 1973, 89-109. Though much has been written of 
formulaic diction, little emphasis has been placed on the relationship between the oral 
tradition and transmission of texts, particularly in producing editions. Examination 
of the metrical romance Arthour and Merlin, which exists in 5 Mss, reveals discrepan- 
cies in former conjectured stemma, that purport to explain interdependence of existing 
Mss and postulated lost Mss. Examination of texts does not support "any coherent 
scheme of written transmission"; any stemma, therefore, that assumes written trans- 
mission must be faulty. [Illustrative passages from the Mss are printed.] —A.LD. 


General 


1603. Rothwell, William. A Study of the prefix de/des in Anglo Norman, TPS, 1966, 
24-39. Anglo-Norman differs from Old French in several respects. Divergent forms 
and meanings for the prefix de/des especially indicate that French as used in medieval 
England was influenced by English. —]J.L.G. 
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VI. RENAISSANCE 
George Chapman 

1604. Lordi, R. J. Proofreading of THE REVENGE OF BUSSY D’AMBOIS, ELN, 
10:3, Mar. 1973, 188-198. A collation of copies of the 1613 quarto reveals 4 stages of 
proof-correcting. Analysis of the corrections indicates Chapman’s intervention in 
preparing a special Ms for the printing and in the proofreading itself. The documentary 
evidence supports D. F. MacKenzie’s contention in Printers of the Mind (SB, 22, 1969, 
1-75 [AES, 12:4, Apr. 1969, 1364]) that proof-correting practices of the later 17th 
century are relevant to the earlier period. —L.D.B. 


1605, Tricomi, Albert H. The Revised BUSSY D’AMBOIS and The REVENGE OF 
BUSSY D’AMBOIS: Joint Performance in Thematic Counterpoint, ELN, 9:4, June 
1972, 253-262. Chapman’s éarly editors believed that the Bussy plays were written in 
the following order: Bussy D’Ambois (1603-04) and a revised version at an indetermin- 
ate date, The Revenge (1610-11); thus because of its radical difference in attitude, the 
Revenge has been treated as though it were a separate creation from the others. Evi- 
dence points to a different order of composition. The revised Bussy was composed at 
nearly the same time as The Revenge, probably for consecutive performances, a 
manner of presentation which would demonstrate by dramatic contrast the superior 
virtue of Clermont’s rational heroism. —L.D.B. 


Abraham Cowley 


1606. Ram, Tulsi. Cowley and the Epic Poem: the Failure of the DAVIDEIS, CalcR, 
1:4, Apr.-June 1970, 565-571. Cowley began this work in 1637 and left it after writing 
the major part of it. When the Civil War broke out, he began the epic, Civil War, but 
gave it up after composing only three books. In 1656 he resumed work on Davideis 
but, after completing the first four books, gave it up finally. Іп his preface to Poems 
(1656) he recorded his reasons for giving up Civil War: “it is so uncustomary as to 
become almost ridiculous to make laurels for the conquered." His reason for abandon- 
ing Davideis has to be conjectured in the context of 17th-century epic theory, especially 
Le Bossu's definition of the epic (Traité du Poeme Epique, 1675). Admiration was the 
highest emotion in the epic; therefore the hero must represent ideal virtue and possess 
high courage. The course of history made it impossible for Cowley to pursue either of 
his attempts at the epic. —A.B. 


Thomas Deloney 
1607. Parker, David. JACK OF NEWBURY: A New Source, ELN, 10:3, Mar. 1973, 
172-180. A Lytell Geste of Robyn Hoode may be a source for Deloney's work. Both 
are in the tradition of social protest; both protagonists belong to the middle class but 
are gentlemen in all other respects, ie., in courtesy, pride generosity, and patriotism; 
Robin and Jack have a taste for wit; and both struggle against individuals who oppose 
middle-class interests, viz., Cardinal Wolsey and the Sheriff of Nottingham. —L.D.B. 


John Donne 
1608. Collins, Dan S. Donne’s TO THE COUNTESS OF BEDFORD (“T’have written 
then. . . .”), Expl, 31:3, Nov. 1972, Item 19. Тһе Countess of Bedford was not 


permitted the luxury of easy anticipation, as а vexatious passage in one of the verse 
letters addressed to her reveals. Тһе difficulty occurs іп l. 53, when the reader sees 
that Donne is describing the corruptive effects of the body upon the soul and expects 
а further elaboration of the point. In l. 53 Donne reverses the roles be has assigned 
body and soul and names the body as the victim of love. The reader becomes convinced 
that a discontinuity has occurred because by 1 59 Donne has returned to his earlier 
portrayal of the body as corrupter. Unfortunately, the explanations of commentators 
do not prevent the false anticipation of the reader who considers the rivalry of body 
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and soul to be Donne's theme. Only by holding firmly in mind that virtue is the theme 
of the epistle can one read through 11. 52-60. —P.F.H. 


1609. Mills, Lloyd І. The Literary Character of Donne's References to Specular Stone, 
HAB, 23:1, Win. 1972, 37-41. Discussion as to the specific substance meant by 
"specular stone" has clouded the theme of The Undertaking. Тһе term is a literary 
reference and is used in the poem to enhance the theme: the difficulty of Platonic love 
in an un-Platonic age. i —M.R. 


1610. Nye, Robert. The body is his book: the poetry of John Donne, CritQ, 14:4, Win. 
1972, 345-360. The later poetry of Donne—the Christian Donne—is overdue for 
attention. Long overshadowed by the attention T. S. Eliot and others have focused 
upon tbe earlier poems, Donne's later, strongly Christian, poems reveal him at the 
height of his powers, extracting the utmost meaning from his every experience. —F.E. 


John Ford 


1611 Bose, Tirthankar. John Ford on Poetry, VisQ, 37:1, 1971-1972 52-58. Ford's 
conscious attention to the problems of his art is evident in his prologues, epilogues, and 
dedications. His plays are serious studies of human life deserving an analytical and 
critical understanding. Of basic value, originality of invention means an author's 
ability to create his own plots, characters, and dialogues; the emotional and ideological 
contents of plays are no individual author's monopoly. Truth is fidelity to history 
enlivened by an imaginative mind and a cultured intellect. Since his plays are "studies" 
—within a framework of strict craftsmanship—rather than entertainments, Ford directs 
his writings at the discriminating few, confident of the reward of quality. —-A.B. 


Robert Greene 


1612. Hayashi, Tetsumaro. А LOOKING GLASSE FOR LONDON AND ENG- 
LAND: Collaboration between Thomas Lodge and Robert Greene, CalcR, 1:3, Jan.-Mar. 
1970, 441-445. The approximate date of composition of this work may be conjectured 
from internal and external evidence. Henslowe's Diary records Mar. 8, 1592 as the 
earliest date of performance. How old the play was on that date can be determined 
with reference to two of Greene's prose works, Greenes Vision (pub. 1592 but written 
in 1590) and Mourning Garment (1590). The composition of Vision can be dated 
between June 26 and Nov. 2, 1590, and it contains 2 passages related to A Looking 
Glasse which narrow the date of that play to 1591 or 1589 or even earlier. A number 
of other references and dates suggest 1586, between Apr. and Nov. as the likeliest time 
for the composition of A Looking Glasse. —A.B. 


1613. Dean, J. S., Jr. Robert Greene: An Addendum and Supplementary Bibliography 
of Editions, Biography, and Criticism, 1945-1969, RORD, 13-14, 1970-1971, 181-186. 
This bibliography is an annotated supplement to Robert C. Johnson’s Elizabethan 
Bibliographies Supplements V: Robert Greene 1945-1965 (Nether Press, 1968). [Disser- 
tations are included.] —E.J.Ca. 


Ben Jonson 


1614. Williams, Mary C. Ben Jonson’s “Apology” for BARTHOLOMEW FAIR, 
ELN, 10:3, Mar. 1973, 180-185. Views that Jonson's lost Apology dealt with poetic 
theory or with a defense of irregular dramatic structure can no longer be held in light of 
reconsideration of the circumstances of its composition. Тһе Apology probably dealt 
with satire. It was written as a preface to Jonson's translation of Ars Poetica in dialogue 
form, the central character of which was Criticus, John Donne. Striking correspon- 
dences of character and theme occur between Donne's elegies and satires and Bartholo- 
mew Fair. —L.D.B. 
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1615. Clary, Frank М. Jr. The Vol and the Pone: А Reconsideration of Jonson’s 
VOLPONE, ELN, 10:2, Dec. 1972, 102-107. The appropriateness of the disguise 
scene of the last act depends upon an understanding of a play on the terms vol (winged 
lure) and pone (musket falcon) drawn from the vocabularies of heraldry and falconry. 
Volpone is the falconer, Mosca his falcon. Non-raptorial birds represented by Voltore 
(the vulture), Corbaccio (the raven), and Corvino (the crow) feed only on dead flesh, 
Volpone's fortune after his death. Volpone is undone because for the second time he 
sent his falcon (Mosca) to prey on a crow (Corvino) in violation of the rules of falconry. 
A further play on words explains the second disguise scene in which Mosca is beyond 
Volpone's control. Volpone's lure (vol) used to call Mosca back is a pone, i.e., a writ or 
summons. Volpone's announcement that he is in court is then both the vol and the 
pone. —L.D.B. 


Thomas Lodge 
Cf.: Item 1612. 
Christopher Marlowe 


1616. Summers, Claude J., and Ted-Larry Pebworth. Marlowe's Faustus and the Earl 
of Bedford's Motto, ELN, 9:3, Mar. 1972, 165-168. In translating che sera sera literally 
as "What will be shall be; Divinite adeiw," Marlowe's Faust ignores Providence and 
denies Grace. Ordinarily Elizabethans translated the phrase providentially, for example, 
George Whetstone's translation in his verse tribute to the Earl of Bedford: "God's will 
shalbe, in heaven above and heare." By means of his literal translation Faust confirms 
his spiritual blindness. —L.D.B. 


Andrew Marvell 


1617. Lippincott, Henry F., Jr. Marvell’s ON PARADISE LOST, ELN, 9:4, June 
1972, 265-272. Lines 18-22 and 45-54 of this work refer not only to Dryden's The 
State of Innocence and Fall of Man but also to Marvell's dispute with Archdeacon 
Samuel Parker over the use of rhyme in poetry. Lines 45-54 paraphrase Milton's note 
about the verse of Paradise Lost which appeared as a preface to the issue of 1668. The 
words "tag" and "point" are thus metaphors drawn from the worlds of fashion and 
prosody. —L.D.B. 


Thomas Middleton 


1618. Janzen, Henry D. Two Cruxes in Dyce's Edition of Middleton's BLURT 
MASTER-CONSTABLE, ELN, 10:2, Dec. 1972, 100-102. Two cruxes in IV.1 of 
Dyce's edition can be resolved by referring to the 1602 quarto. "Bounce" (sig. F2) is 
italicized, capitalized and set off from the rest of the line, obviously a stage direction 
meaning to knock. In sig. F2* “рашопѕ” (“parlous” in Dyce) is a typesetter's error for 
“paul on’s” ie., figuratively, spreading gloom. —L.D.B. 


John Milton 


1619. Hunter, William B., Jr. The Liturgical Context of COMUS, ELN, 10:1, Sept. 
1972, 11-15. Milton derived ideas for Comus from the services for Michaelmas found 
in the Book of Common Prayer, including the following: guardian angel (the collect), 
leading children astray (the gospel), enticement by evil men (first morning lesson), and 
charity (previous evening prayer). —L.D.B. 


1620. Archer, Stanley. Satan and the Colures: PARADISE LOST IX, 62-66, ELN, 
10:2, Dec. 1972, 115-116. Satan's journey of more than a week around the earth is 
astronomically impossible. Figuratively, the Car of Night, 1. 65, explains the darkness 
over the poles. —L.D.B. 
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1621. Godírey, D. R. Тһе Ships іп the Clouds and Milton's Flying Fiend, HAB, 22:3, 
Sum. 1971, 50-51. The simile from Paradise Lost likening Satan's figure to that of a 
fleet of ships hanging in the clouds has been interpreted as an actual image by Words- 
worth and others. More likely it refers to a mirage effect caused by special atmospheric 
conditions. —M.R. 


1622. Wittreich, Joseph Anthony, Jr. Milton’s Romantic Audience, АМО, 10:10, 
June 1972, 147-150. Modern critics exaggerate both the size and the caliber of Milton's 
audience in the Romantic period. Coleridge wrote that "the mass of mankind" find 
reading Paradise Lost difficult and scarcely read the more philosophical parts at all. 
Wordsworth expressed regret that the multitude purchase Paradise Lost as a status 
symbol, and read it, if at all, as a religious book rather than as a poem. Milton and 
the Romantics cultivated the mass audience but regarded the true critic as an ideal 
reader of rare sophistication and judgment. The Miltonist should remember that the 
Romantic critics are not the common reader and that great myths always make their 
appeal to the few. —D.G.M. 


Sir Walter Ralegh 


1623. West, Michael. Raleigh’s Disputed Authorship of A DESCRIPTION OF LOUE, 
ELN, 10:2, Dec. 1972, 92-100. Since no textual evidence controverts Ralegh's claim, 
а strong case сап be made for his authorship of this work on the basis of the following 
points of style common to his lyrics: the arrangement of seriatim conceits, emotional 
modulation of diverse concepts, and the concluding epigrammatic twist. The poem has 
much in common with those written in 1588 and 1589. —L.D.B. 


Earl of Rochester 


1624. Brooks, Elmer L. An Unpublished Restoration Satire on the Court Ladies, ELN, 
10:3, Mar. 1973, 201-208. Robert Clark's commonplace book, now in the library of 
Duke University, contains a 110-line satire on various ladies of the court [text included]. 
It was written in 1664, possibly by the Earl of Rochester, Clark's schoolmate. —L.D.B. 


Shakespeare 


1625. Bolton, W. F. Meneius's “Scale’t”: A New Defense, ELN, 10:2, Dec. 1972, 
110-111. "Scale't" (Cor. 1.1.92-92) contains a submerged metaphor drawn from the 
practice of splitting off scales or flakes from coins. —L.D.B. 


1626. Pirie, David. HAMLET Without the Prince, CritQ, 14:4, Win. 1972, 293-314. 
A great oddity of Ham. is that it is a play about plays. It combines a conventional 
revenge tragedy, a political drama, a tragedy of star-crossed lovers, and a military epic. 
Its tension derives from the refusal of Hamlet, the Prince, to act as leading player in 
any of these dramas. —F.E 


1627. Ogilvy, J. D. A. Arcadianism in I HENRY IV, ELN, 10:3, Mar. 1973, 185-188. 
Hal’s speech (ll. 490-505) is a parody of the style of Sidney's Arcadia or of Arcadianism 
in general It parodies the devices of series, rhetorical questions, and paired words. 

—L.D.B. 


1628. Cutts, John P. The Fools Prophecy—Another Version, ELN, 9:4, June 1972, 
262-265. Ап unnoticed version of the "Fools Prophecy,” Bodleian MSS, Ashmode 
36/37, f. 60 as item No. 74 is closer to the text found in the Folio version of Lear, III. 
ii. 80-94, than any extant analogues. It appears to be a stage in the development of 
Merlin's Prophecy, structurally close to the medieval variety, and thematically close 
to the Lear version. —L.D.B. 
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1629. Belsey, Catherine. Shakespeare's *Vaulting Ambition," ELN, 10:3, Mar. 1973, 
198-201. “Vaulting Ambition" (Macb. Lviii25-28) refers to a rider who jumps too 
high at a barrier and thus falls on the other side. The image has correspondences in 
medieval art, К. П, К. HI, and Thomas Preston's Cambises, King of Persia. L.D.B. 


1630. Lamont, Rosette C. From MACBETH to MACBETT, MD, 15:3, Dec. 1972, 
231-254. As part of a recent trend toward creating literary works as responses to earlier 
masterpieces, Ionesco's Macbett is based on Shakespeare's Macb. in a manner inversely 
analogous to the relationship between The Murder of Gonzago and Ham., for both 
derivatives show theater reflecting upon itself as it explores the nature of reality. For 
Ionesco, his pairing of the characters, for example, Cawdor and Glamiss or Lady 
Duncan and the First Witch, each of them echoing the other, seems a basic clue to 
reality. Although continuing to reject all political systems (a neutrality partly explicable 
by his personal experiences), he has not lost his desire for justice. His attack on 
political ambition in Macbett draws on motifs found in Brecht's didactic theater and in 
Jarry's Ubu Roi. —T.A.S. 


1631. Mates, Julian. Macbeth's Head, AN&Q, 10:10, June 1972, 152-153. Two reasons 
may be advanced for Shakespeare's having Macbeth killed offstage, rather than in 
full view of the audience. First, the appearance of an armed head fulfills the prophecy 
of the witches. But more important, Macbeth's head on a pole (as in Holinshed) would 
remind the audience of the heads of executed traitors on the southern gate towers of 
London Bridge. The final view the audience had of Macbeth, then, was as dead and 
as traitor. —D.G.M. 


1632. Carson, Neil. Hazarding and Cozening in THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
ELN, 9:3, Mar. 1972, 168-177. In this play, by means of commercial imagery, Shake- 
speare explores the paradox that seeking fortune through wit and merit demonstrates a 
lack of faith in providence, while taking chances—hazarding—is a token of faith in 
providence, Shylock and Aragon put their trust in the former; Bassanio, Antonio, and 
Lorenzo in the latter. The casket scenes set up two oppositions: giving and desiring and 
hazarding and deserving. The conflicting interpretations of the Old Testament story of 
Jacob and Laban illustrate the paradox. The theme was familiar to Shakespeare's 
audience, having been frequently discussed in relation to the mystery of election. 
—L.D.B. 


1633. Mohanty, Harendra Prasad, Othello's Jealousy, CalcR, 1:4, Apr.-June 1970, 
579-583. Whether Othello is jealous from the beginning of the play or becomes jealous 
in the course of it, is a question yet to be settled. An examination of Oth. shows that 
jealousy grew out of the events of the drama. Nevertheless, the coarseness and self- 
deception, the anomaly between Othello’s readiness to trust Iago but not Desdemona, 
and his failure to heed Desdemona's plea of innocence, make his jealousy an inexplicable 
and reprehensible trait. —A.B. 


1634. Toor, David. Shakespeares KING RICHARD II, IV, i, 237-242, Expl, 31:3, 
Nov. 1972, Item 23. The reference to Matthew 27:24 in these lines is obvious. There 
may also be a pun when the homonyms Pilate and pilot are considered. The immediate 
intention of the lines is to heighten Richard's analogy between Christ and himself and 
between Pilate and Bolingbroke and his followers; but the water image is extended as 
Richard says his Pilates are also pilots who have “deliver’d me to my soare Crosse," the 
way a ship is delivered to port. —P.F.H. 


1635. Parker, Brian. RICHARD ПІ and the Modernizing of Shakespeare, MD, 15:3, 
Dec. 1972, 321-329. Shakespearean productions are inevitably modernized in some 
sense by the fact that their interpretation comes through actors, directors, and audiences 
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who are conditioned by the modern experience. However, legitimate modernizing of 
past art should recreate the complexity of the original text rather than distorting and 
oversimplifying it. The relevance of a classic play is, in fact, dependent on its retention 
of a sense of "pastness," a recognition of the relationship between past and present. 
Hirsch's [first name not given] production of R. HI (Straford, Ontario, 1967), which 
was marred by extensive cutting and loss of historical focus, as well as confusion about 
Richard's motivation, beautifully illustrates the consequences of misconceiving the 
possibilities of modernization. —T.A.S. 


1636. Petronella, Vincent F. The Musicians Scene in ROMEO AND JULIET, HAB 
23:2, Sp. 1972, 54-56. Тһе significance of the scene is at least partially derived from 
its references to gold, silver, and iron. These tie in the previous references to these 
metals in the first two acts. —M.R. 


1637. Wentersdorf, Karl P. A Crux in the Putative Shakespearian Addition to SIR 
THOMAS MORE, ELN, 10:1, Sept. 1972, 8-11. In Booke of Sir Thomas More, 1. 140, 
the emendation of momtanish to mountanish or mountainish is neither necessary nor 
desirable. Momtanish (pertaining to the Prophet) is a syncopated form which is an 
epithet suitable to its context. —L.D.B. 


1638. Haaker, Ann. Non Sine Causa: The Use of Emblematic Method and Iconology 
in the Thematic Structure of TITUS ANDRONICUS, RORD, 13-14, 1970-1971, 
143-168. Emblem literature was very popular in Shakespeare's time, and dramatists 
frequently used emblematic techniques. In Tit. Shakespeare employs such techniques 
ironically to articulate a topsy turvy view of reality in which vice has become virtuous 
and dissimulation has replaced honesty. Through a series of dramatic tableaux in which 
the audience perceives the discrepancy between the words and the actions of the major 
characters, Shakespeare presents a horrible and irreversible sequence of events which 
leads to the ghastly conclusion. In these emblematic scenes setting, dialogue, and stage 
action are combined to form "speaking pictures," that often resemble particular emblems 
from the emblematic literature of the day and serve to reinforce visually the thematic 
import of the play. (Illustrated) —E.J.Ca. 


1639. Palmer, D. J. The Unspeakable in Pursuit of the Uneatable: Language and 
Action in TITUS ANDRONICUS, CritQ, 14:4, Win. 1972, 320-339. In the highly 
developed metaphors of mouths, biting, and eating that permeate Tit., Shakespeare takes 
bold but calculated risks with his art. He creates a drama that is rich in invention, 
anticipating many of the techniques and devices of the later tragedies. --ЕЕ. 


1640. Orrell, Herbert Meredith. Тһе Princes Orgulous, Cresset, 36:4, Feb. 1973, 6-9. 
In Troi. Shakespeare deals with "the ways in which a mistaken concept of honor leads 
to disaster both in the public and private spheres." The Trojan princes, in their refusal 
to restore Helen to the Greeks and in the attendant decision to continue the war, elevate 
a spurious concept of honor above reason, justice, and morality. Thus, the hierarchy of 
value, the subject of Ulysses's speech, is violated and chaos ensues in the destruction 
of a society. The corruption of value also affects the fortunes of the lovers in Cressida's 
betrayal of Troilus. The seduction of Cressida by Diomedes is final evidence that the 
forsaking of reason and love are the result of self-deception and delusion, of the 
violation of order and degree by the princes. —Е.С.8. 


1641. Studing, Richard. “That Rare Italian Master"—Shakespeare's Julio Romano, 
HAB, 22:3, Sum. 1971, 22-25. Critics have been fascinated by the reference to the 
Italian artist, Julio Romano, in W.T. The importance of the reference, however, is in 
its meaning to the play, not in why this particular artist was named. 'The reference 
serves as а marker that increases and heightens the dramatic excitement of the play 
itself. —M.R. 
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1642. Heckscher, William S. Shakespeare in His Relationship to the Visual Arts: A 
Study in Paradox, RORD, 13-14, 1970-1971, 5-71. Shakespeare’s knowledge of the 
visual arts is impressive. Yet he almost never refers to a particular work of art. Instead 
his imagination seems to reshape the iconographic messages of different works of ` 
visual art into rhetorical similes. There seems to be a paradox in the fact that he alludes 
to real works of art only obliquely, while he describes in minute detail works which 
existed only in his imagination. In Lucr. the heroine examines in detail a painting 
of the fall of Troy that scholars believe never existed. In both, Twel. and Per. however, 
Shakespeare refers to a personified figure of Patience which is a commonplace in the 
visual arts of his period. (Illustrated) —E.J.Ca. 


1643. Fuegi, John. The Form and the Pressure: Shakespeare's Haunting of Bertolt 
Brecht, MD, 15:3, Dec. 1972, 291-303. Тһе arguments that Brecht rejected Shake- 
speare's dramaturgy can be reconciled with opposing arguments by tracing the shift 
in his position over the decades spanned by his career. Brecht's early insistence that 
he was transforming the theater to eliminate the anti-proletarian conceptions of 
Shakespeare is unsupported by his practice in Mother Courage and The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle. Late in his career, certainly by the time he wrote Galileo, he had obviously 
rejected the concepts of "epic theater" and was aware of how much the other two 
plays reflected the techniques of Shakespeare's drama. —T.A.S. 


1644. Salmon, Eric. Shakespeare on the Modern Stage: Тһе Need for New Approaches, 
MD, 15:3, Dec. 1972, 305-319. Modern productions of Shakespeare suffer from 2 
ideas prevalent in the theater today: one is that, given the complexity of Shakespearean 
plays, they must be "interpreted" to stress a more simplified controlling idea, and the 
other is that the plays must be seen as "relevant" to contemporary problems. Because 
of these ideas, which evidence an essential mistrust in the material of the plays them- 
selves, powerful verse is turned into conversation, and stage settings are unnecessarily 
complicated. Even in productions which adopt an abstract setting, there is a frequent 
tendency to provide visual representation of small details in the text. Directors should 
return to simpler methods and greater concentration on the imaginative vision of the 
original texts. —T.A.S. 


1645. Salmon, Vivian. Sentence Structures in Colloquial Shakespearian English, TPS, 
1965, 105-140. Shakespeare's sentences not only reveal colloquial Elizabethan usage 
but also provide data for the history of English syntax. А study of his sentences, in 
fact, is an account of the basic structures that underlie the various sentence types in 
any form of the spoken language. His plays represent, on the whole, bourgeois speech 
in everyday situations. Wives, 1 H. IV, 2 H. IV, and H. V, for example, contain a 
wide range of structures: statements characteristic of the written language and questions, 
commands, and exclamations, which occur mainly in the spoken language. Such variety 
in usage, an outstanding feature of Elizabethan English, later disappears from the 
written language. —J.L.G. 


Cf.: Items 1763, 1765, 1835, 1862, and 1877. 
Sir Philip Sidney 


1646. Mahl, Mary R. Sir Philip Sidney’s Scribe: The New ARCADIA and the APOL- 
OGY FOR POETRY, ELN, 10:2, Dec. 1972, 90-92. Consistent scribal errors, chaotic 
use of catchwords, and similar decoration demonstrate that the Norwich Ms of Apologie 
for Poetrie and the Cambridge Library MS kk 1.5 (2) of Arcadia were prepared by the 
same scribe. Both Mss might have been done during Sidney's stay at Welton in 1584. 

—L.D.B. 


Cf.: Item 1627. 
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John Skelton 


1647. McLane, Paul E. Wolsey's Forced Loans and the Dating of Skelton's COLYN 
CLOUTE, ELN, 10:2, Dec. 1972, 85-89.  Skelton's protest against forced loans 
extracted by Cardinal Wolsey (Il. 346-375) suggests a date of mid-1523 for the 
composition of Colyn Cloute. “Prestes,” 1. 348, are forced loans which could be 
collected only by the King's chief minister, Wolsey. —L.D.B. 


Edmund Spenser 


1648. Narkin, Anthony. Spenser's THE FAERIE QUEENE, BOOK П, П, iii, 4, Expl, 
31:3, Nov. 1972, Item 18. "Guiltie" is either a pun or one of Spenser's far-fetched 
etymologies—perhaps both. The infant's "guiltie hands" are primarily red hands and 
secondarily red so as to recall the violent deaths of his parents. —P.F.H. 


1649. Williams, Kathleen. Spenser: Some uses of the Sea and the Storm Tossed 
Ship, RORD, 13-14, 1970-1971, 135-142. Spenser's poetry contains a great variety of 
sea images. The range of these images extends from moral to cosmic allegory. The 
sea, as an emblem of human life, is often filled with grave moral dangers. The 
individual human, as pilot of his vessel, must cross it with great caution to avoid the 
dangers that can cause moral shipwreck. Guyon in Book II and Britomart in Book 
III of The Faerie Queene lead temperate lives and thus pilot their frail ships to safety. 
In the larger context of cosmic allegory Spenser also employs the sea as a symbol of 
the controlled flux which constitutes providence as in the story of Florimell and 
Marinell where gold and jewels from wrecked ships are thrown up on Marinell's shore. 

—E.J.Ca. 


John Webster 


. 1650. Gunby, D.C. "In Her Effected’: A Websterian Crux Resolved? ELN, 10:2, 
Dec. 1972, 107-110. "Effected" (White Devil IILii.57-59) can mean brought to perfec- 
tion or epitomized, based on its Latin origin, effecta and perfecta (consummated, 
completely accomplished). It carries appropriate strong sexual overtones from the 
Jacobean theory that the male perfects an embryo during conception; furthermore, the 
popular pseudo-etymology traces the word to facere, to do. —L.D.B. 


Richard Whitlock 


1651. Bentley, Christopher. The Life of Richard Whitlock, ELN, 10:2, Dec. 1972, 
111-115. Little is known of the life of Whitlock, author of Zootomia, or Observations 
on іһе Present Manners of the English (1654). He was born in London in 1616, 
graduated from Oxford іп 1635, elected Fellow of АП Souls College in 1638, and 
admitted Bachelor of the Civil Law. In 1643 he matriculated in the Faculty of Law 
at the University of Leyden, where he might have studied medicine. He was ordained 
in 1661, and the living of Stowe, Buckinghamshire, was presented to him by the 
King. There is no evidence that he was sequestered. Whitlock died in 1666. 
—L.D.B. 


Sir Thomas Wyatt 


1652. Low, Anthony. Wyatt’s WHAT WORD IS THAT, ELN, 10:2, Dec. 1972, 89-90. 
The answer to Wyatt’s riddle (Egerton MS. 2711) has traditionally been Anna, i.e., а 
palindrome which can be divided in two. Further evidence supports that answer: 
an na (a no or nay) answers the riddle of the poem. —1I.D.B. 


DRAMA 


1653. Hosley, Richard. The Interpretstion of Pictorial Evidence for Theatrical Design, 
RORD, 13-14, 1970-1971, 123-125. There are at least 3 kinds of problems that may 
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arise in the interpretation of pictorial evidence for theatrical design. АП are problems 
of distortion: of scale, of point of view, and of shape. Distortion of scale may be 
illustrated in the depiction of the Nativity pageant wagon in The Triumph of Isabella 
by Van Alsoot (1615). A drawing of the Swan Playhouse by de Witt, completed in 
about 1596, illustrates the problem of distortion of point of view, while the problem 
of the distortion of shape may be seen in the depiction of a range of buildings connected 
with the Blackfriars Playhouse in Hollar's Long Bird's Eye View of London (1647). 
(Illustrated) —E.J.Ca 


1654. Hoy, Cyrus. Artifice and Reality and the Decline of Jacobean Drama, RORD, 
13-14, 1970-1971, 169-179. In Elizabethan and Jacobean painting and drama artificial 
objects were often treated with great emotion. Shakespeare, Webster, and Beaumont 
and Fletcher constructed their plots with fictitious narratives and other materials, 
while Titian and Tintoretto often turned to the Bible or classical mythology for their 
subjects. Conventional themes were treated with great originality. In the theater the 
dramatic artifices of comedy and tragedy were combined with poetry of dazzling 
beauty to create plays of great intensity. During the later Jacobean period the sense 
of evil that had allowed English dramatists to create and sustain great artistic works 
became weakened; though the poetry remained lyrical, the plots became artificial 
and the golden age of English drama came to an end. —Е.Ј.Са. 


1655. McMillin, Scott. The Ownership of THE JEW OF MALTA, FRIAR BACON, 
and THE RANGER'S COMEDY, ELN, 9:4, June 1972, 249-253. In his edition 
of Philip Henslowe’s Diary, W. W. Greg pointed out that Henslowe did not buy plays 
cheaply in order to lease them profitably to actors; instead he merely acted as banker 
for the actors. Ordinarily a corporate company or an individual actor purchased the 
plays. Greg allowed these exceptions, which can now be removed. Greene’s Friar 
Bacon was the property of the Queen's Men and Marlowe's Jew of Malta and tbe 
unknown The Ranger's Comedy of Edward Alleyn. —L.D.B. 


1656. Salomon, Brownell. “Don Diego and the Befouling of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
AN&Q, 10:9, May 1972, 138-142. Several late 16th-century dramatists, including 
Dekker and Webster, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Middleton, refer to an anonymous 
Spaniard ("Don Diego" was a generic term for "Spaniard") who allegedly profaned 
St. Paul's Cathedral by defecating in it. Annotaters of l9th-century editions of such 
dramas were unable to find any facts upon which to base an explanation, and modern 
editions offer no help either. In the absence of evidence to confirm or deny the 
existence of such a person or the occurrence of such an event, one can conclude that 
the tale has no factual basis, but is a facetious distortion of the destruction of St. Paul's 
by fire in 1561. This conclusion is based on arguable evidence, has logic, and is sup- 
ported by a simple linguistic principle. —D.G.M. 


1657. Steadman, John M. Iconography and Renaissance Drama: Ethical and Mytho- 
logical Themes, RORD, 13-14, 1970-1971, 73-122. Knowledge of the methods and 
techniques of iconographic study can help students of Renaissance literature gain 
insights into their subject matter. Renaissance poets and painters inherited a common 
ethical and mythological tradition. They also believed in certain aesthetic principles, 
e.g., the goal of poetry and painting should be to teach as well as to delight. They 
often used technical devices such as the exemplum, personification, and allegory. 
Milton’s Comus and Spenser’s Faerie Queene can be studied with the assistance of 
iconographic methods and materials. Study of parallels between visual works of art 
in certain emblem books and particular passages in these works can increase the 
understanding of the scholar. (Illustrated) —E.J.Ca. 
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Jane Austen 


1658. Lawry, J. S. “Decided and Open": Structure in EMMA, NCF, 24:1, June 1969, 
1-15. The controlling idea of this novel is Emma's fancy: it is reprehensible and 
redemptive. Superimposed on the pattern of fancy is that of rational marriage. Her 
flaw, applying her fancy to human affairs, is manifested 3 times: in relation to Harnet, 
to Frank Churchill and Jane Fairfax, and to Mr. Elton. Each mistake brings her closer 
to insight and contrition—and to rational marriage, based on truth, not on fancy. 

—P.B. 


1659, Stone, Donald D. Sense and Semantics in Jane Austen, NCF, 25:1, June 1970, 
31-50. Austen believed with Wittgenstein that the limits of one's language limit one's 
world, and explored the belief throughout her fiction. As language can harden into 
jargon, so behavior can harden into fixed patterns: feelings can become rhetoric. 
Austen offers a “cure” for the abuses of fiction in her form of "anti-novel," Language 
may mean too much and not enough, and' she warns against illusion and its presumed 
absence. Either sense or sensibility alone can harden into a jargon, selfish appropriation 
of language into selfishness of conduct. Mansfield Park shows the fear that the distinc- 
tion between art and life can be blurred if life copies art. Austen's singular mixture of 
fiction and anti-fiction is her way of dealing with jargon-ridden patterns. —P.B. 


Erasmus Darwin 


1660. Dean, Dennis R. Erasmus Darwin's Botanic Terms, ELN, 10:1, Sept. 1972, 27- 
29. For The Loves of the Plants Darwin used James Lee's An Introduction to Botany, 
a popularization of Linnaeus, to work out his English equivalents for Linnaean male and 
female botanic terms. A hitherto unnoticed annotated copy of the latter has come to 
light in the library of the U. of Wis., Madison. —L.D.B. 


Daniel Defoe 


1661. Flanders, W. Austin. Defoe's JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR and the 
Modern Urban Experience, CentR, 16:4, Fall 1972, 328-348. The Journal is especially 
relevant to the modern reader since the experiences it describes in plague-ridden 
London parallel those of modern urban life, viz. oppressive overcrowding which 
leads to hostility toward others, a sense of alienation and indifference among resi- 
dents, and a susceptibility to superstition and irrational fear. Н. F.'s sensitivity to 
the moral dilemmas created by the plague make the Journal a compelling and meaning- 
ful narrative. —L.D.B. 


John Dryden 


1662. Bachorik, Lawrence L. THE DUKE OF GUISE and Dryden's VINDICATION: 
А New Consideration, ELN, 10:3, Mar. 1973, 208-212. Contrary to Dryden's remarks, 
Lee's play is clearly political, referring to the Exclusion Crisis. It appeared when both 
Dryden and Lee were deeply involved in political writing; its: principal characters refer 
to contemporary figures. —L.D.B. 


1663. Hinnant, Charles H. Comment and Controversy, ELN, 10:3, Mar. 1973, 224- 
225. [This article is a reply to Lawrence L. Bachorik's article (see the preceding ab- 
stract).] Dryden was not guilty of disingenuousness in Vindication. —L.D.B. 


Henry Fielding 
1664. Poston, Charles D. Тһе Novel as “Exemplum”: A Study of Fielding's 
, WVUBPP, 18, Sept. 1971, 23-29. Іп subject matter and theme the story of 
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the life of William Booth in this work is closely parallel to the narratives of Wilson 
and of the Man of the Hill, which function as exempla in Joseph Andrews and Tom 
Jones respectively. Amelia in its entirety relates to а larger unit which can be defined 
as "The Art of Life." Thus, Amelia should be read as an exemplum, consistent in 
function with the Wilson and the Man of the Hill narratives. —R.H.D. 


David Hume 
1665. Solon, T. P. M., and S. K. Wertz. Hume's Argument from Evil, Person, 50:3, 
Sum. 1969, 383-392. Іп Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, Hume, perhaps 
because of the political climate, does not openly espouse atheism; rather he chooses to let 
his audience make up its own mind. Whereas the strength of argument seems weighted 
on the side of Philo, his companion discussant, Cleanthes, is allowed an appearance of 
final victory. An examination of the dialogues, however, convinces the careful reader 
that Hume effectively refutes a God, constructed as an omnipotent and benevolent 
force, because of the existence of evil in His universe. —A.l.D. 


Nathaniel Lee 
Cf.: Item 1662. 
Alexander Pope 


1666. Huseboe, Arthur R. Pope's Humanitarianism, AN&Q, 10:9, May 1972, 132-133. 
Norman Ault (New Light on Pope, Methuen, 1949) argued that Pope's humanitarianism 
can be seen in his opposition to any form of cruelty to animals and especially in his 
love of dogs. This position is supported by two passages in Pope's 1725 edition of 
Shakespeare marked as "shining passages." Both are humorous descriptions of dogs. 

—D.G.M. 


Cf.: Item 1671. 
Tobias Smollett 


1667. Torre, Lillian de la. The Melting Scot: A Postscript to PEREGRINE PICKLE 
(1751-1772), ELN, 10:1, Sept. 1972, 20-27. The story of Daniel Mackercher, a Scottish 
lawyer who supported young James Annesley in his unsuccessful attempt to regain his 
usurped earldom of Anglesey, was included in Smollett’s work. The story is probably 
true, and Mackercher continued his support both of James and, upon the death of the 
latter, his heir. —L.D.B. 


ҮШ. ROMANTIC 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


1668. Dickstein, Morris. Coleridge, Wordsworth, and the "Conversation Poems," 
CentR, 16:4, Fall 1972, 367-383. These poems fail to maintain the vision or insight 
of the reconciliation of Nature and man which Wordsworth achieves in Tintern Abby 
and similar poems. Although Coleridge depicts the transformation of both nature 
and perceiving subject, his failure to maintain the visionary state in The Eolian Harp 
and Reflections results from the submission to orthodoxy represented by Sara, his 
bride-to-be. In Frost at Midnight, The Nightingale, and Dejection Coleridge ascribes 
the visionary insight to someone else, perhaps because he felt inhibited as a result of 
moral scruples or personal unhappiness. —1l.D.B. 


1669. Milne, Fred. PANTISOCRACY: A Reflection of Coleridges Opium Use?, ELN, 
9:3, Mar. 1972, 177-182. In this sonnet, written in 1794, Coleridge used an image of 
a dream haunted by terrifying fiends followed by weeping with ambiguous relief. 
Images of fiend-haunted dreams commonly recur in the writings of opium users, notably 
in De Quincey's accounts of his addiction and in several of Coleridge's later poems. 
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Thus as early as 1794 Coleridge probably experienced opium-related dream horrors. 
Corroborative evidence appeared in Coleridge's letter (Sept. 22, 1803), in which he 
refers to opium dreams that were the subject of his verse 9 years earlier —L.D.B. 


William Godwin 
СЁ: Item 1675. 


William Hazlitt 
1670. DeLaura, David J. Arnold and Hazlitt, ELN, 9:4, June 1972, 277-284. Lines 
23-40 of Arnold's The Voice show indebtedness of verbal echo and theme to the 
portrait of the elderly Coleridge in Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Poets and The 
Spirit of the Age. The eulogy to Oxford in the Preface to Essays in Criticism was 
anticipated in atmospheric vocabulary and emotional tone by Hazlit's Pictures at 
Oxford and Blenheim. —L.D.B. 


John Keats 


1671. D'Avanzo, Marie. Keats’ ODE ON MELANCHOLY, the Cave of Spleen and 
Belinda, HAB, 22:4, Fall 1971, 9-11. Though modeled after Pope's Rape of the Lock, 
Keats's ode contrasts somewhat with Belinda; melancholy falls from heaven as a grace 
rather than rising from earth as a gloomy affliction, and is beautiful, inspiring, and 
unrestrained by "good sense." —M.R 


1672. Fass, Barbara. А Biographical Approach to Кезі ODE TO PSYCHE, HAB 
23:1, Win. 1972, 23-29. If one examines Keats's reaction to the attacks brought about 
by the publication of Endymion, Psyche can be seen in the critical context of his 
other odes. In Psyche, Keats uses a relatively untreated myth as a means of illustrating 
the affirmation of the imaginative experience. The previous criticism directed at his 
non-classical education greatly influenced the poem. In it the imaginative experience 
is one enhanced by the ability to create outside the bounds of classical tradition; thus 
Keats attempts to dispel the notion that his poetry suffers from his lack of a classical 
education. —M.R. 


Charles Lamb 


1673. Brier, Peter A. An Unpublished Poem by Charles Lamb ACROSTIC TO E.B., 
ELN, 10:1, Sept. 1972, 29-31. A hitherto unpublished 11-line acrostic to Ellen Button 
has been brought to light in the Huntington Library (HM 11586). —L.D.B. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


1674. Singh, Pratap. Philosophical Interpretation of History in the Poetry of Shelley, 
CaicR, 1:4, Apr.-June 1970, 601-612. Although Shelley does not deal with history 
exclusively anywhere in his poetry, the subject was of constant interest to him. Ten 
poems, some long and some brief, Queen Mab and the Revolt of Islam at one end, Ode 
to Liberty and Liberty at the other, reveal this interest. In these works the fairy creatures 
and abstract ideas, the titanic figures (e.g., Prometheus) and the human tyrants (e.g., 
Castlereagh) give us Shelley’s wide-ranging concept of liberty. History is conceived of 
in its evolutionary process as well as in its cylical mode. There is evidence that Shelley 
believed in the existence of a Supreme Mind that is responsible for universal life. This 
belief raises the question of the status of man in the scheme of life. Shelley adheres 
to the principle of the perfectibility of man. While interpreting history philosophically, 
he feels happy to leave man under the care of the universal soul and also invests man 
with the freedom to justify his existence by moving from innocence to wisdom. 
—A.B. 
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William Wordsworth 
1675. Banerji, Jibon. The Role of Godwinian Ideas in THE BORDERERS, CalcR, 
1:3, Jan.-Mar. 1970, 419-422. Godwin's doctrines influenced Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, and Shelley, but though most critics have found Godwinian ideas in Тһе 
Borderers, this poetic drama shows neither an advocacy nor a rejection of Godwin's 
radical ideas; it is an affirmation of a faith in the possible reconciliation between man 
and nature. —AÀ.B. 


General 


1676. Erdman, David V., et. al. The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical 
Bibliography for 1971, ELN, 10:1, Sept. 1972 (Supp), 1-215. [Compiled by the bibli- 
ography committee of the MLA, the items, include General Topics П, English IX, 
French VI, German IV, Italian П, Portuguese, and Spanish IV. Items include books, 
articles, and critical reviews of books with descriptive, sometimes critical annotation.] 

—L.D.B. 


Cf.: Items 1553 and 1622. 


IX. VICTORIAN 
Matthew Arnold 
Cf.: Items 1670 and 1726. 
Anne Bronté 

1677. Meier, T. K. THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL: Morality as Art, RLV, 
39:1, 1973, 59-62. In this novel, unfortunately neglected by critics, Bronté deals with 
the dual theme of conjugal love and conjugal duty by presenting three ill-matched 
couples. Her norm for the ideal couple seems to be compatibility in "age, tempera- 
ment, and station." Helen, the heroine, does her duty in spite of all obstacles, although 
at times rather self-righteously. As she is contrasted with the faithless Anabella, so the 
other characters have their counterparts. The duality of theme is also reinforced in 
that some of them appear in pairs. The plot is neatly constructed, even if sometimes 
too contrived. The work's moral character is underlined when good is rewarded and 
evil punished. —L.L.H.W. 


Charlotte Bronté 
1678. Eagleton, Terry. Class, Power, and Charlotte Bronté, CritQ, 14:3, Aut. 1972, 
225-235. Charlotte's works differ from Emily's in their recurring tendency to preserve 
the prevailing social and moral conventions, thereby establishing themselves as a 
middle ground of compromise in an era of increasingly polarized conflict. —F.E. 


Emily Bronté 
1679. Fine, Ronald E. Lockwood’s Dreams and фе Key to WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS, NCF, 24:1, June 1969, 16-30. Lockwood's dreams are realistic and prob- 
able: they have established symbolic implications which Bronté explores. They contain 
elements that recur throughout the book, and the actions in them are archetypes for 
crucial narrative actions. Catherine Linton has two dreams that parallel Lockwood's. 
“Тһе dreams define a moral-sexual dilemma and indicate its practical and universal 
ramifications. Тһе sexual meaning of the dream symbols infuses the narrative, and the 
various action patterns established by the dream represent «еи aspects of the 
encounters in family triangles." --Р.В. 


1680. Widdowson, Peter. Emily Bronté: The Romantic Novelist, MSprak, 66:1, 1972, 
1-19. Wuthering Heights is a statement in superbly concrete terms of the Romantic 
view of life. Love of nature, revealed in sensitive descriptive passages, childhood free 
from taint of civilization, interest in the "death wish," the supernatural, and strauge 
states of mind, all link Emily's outlook to the Romantic poets. Rebelling against the 
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shallowness of the “Civilized” owners of Thrushcroft Grange, she persuades her readers 
that Heathcliff's force is something to admire and feel endlessly guilty about losing 
because it has been damped down for (һе sake of comfort. The language is simple 
but, because of the context and intensity of the emotion, it is lifted into poetry, as it 
proclaims Emily's faith in the values of life and integrity of the individual self. 
—L.W.E. 


Edward Bulwer-Lytton 


1681. Simmons, James C. Bulwer and Vesuvius: The Topicality of THE LAST DAYS 
OF POMPEII, NCF, 24:1, June 1969, 103-105. The appearance of this work in the 
bookshops coincided with the most destructive eruptions of Vesuvius in modern 
times. This helps to account for the novel's phenomenal sales. —P.B. 


1682. Eigner, Edwin M., and Joseph I. Fradin. Bulwer-Lytton and Dickens’ Jo, NCF, 
24:1, June 1969, 98-102. Beck, the crossing-sweeper in Bulwer-Lytton's Lucretia 
(1846), may be a literary source for Jo in Bleak House. Circumstantial evidence linking 
the two authors at the time of Bleak House is strong, as is that of their shared interests. 

—Р.В. 


1683. Eigner, Edwin M. Bulwer-Lytton and the Changed Ending of GREAT EXPEC- 
TATIONS, NCF, 25:1, June 1970, 104-108. The nature of Bulwer-Lytton's advice to 
Dickens that led to the changed ending of this work may be deduced from his letters 
to other writers. It was probably given for aesthetic rather than commercial or con- . 
. ventional reasons. Bulwer-Lytton was a conscious theoretician, and one of his prin- 
ciples was that "the soul of a very long fiction should be pleasing." Among disagree- 
able elements were unhappy endings, which had become fashionable. —P.B. 


Thomas Carlyle 
1684, Brantlinger, Patrick. *Teufelsdróckh" Resartus, ELN, 9:3, Mar. 1972, 191-193. 
The name of the hero of Sartor may be derived from devil's dust, a type of cheap 
cloth, and also the term for the flock produced by putting rags through a machine 
known as a devil. The derivation fits the symbolism of clothing, weaving, and tailoring 
upon which Sartor is based. —L.D.B. 


1685. Campbell, Ian. Carlyle and Sir Gideon Dunn, ELN, 9:3, Mar. 1972, 185-191. 
In an unpublished passage of an abandoned semi-autobiographical novel, Wotton 
Reinfred, Carlyle included a description of an encounter of Wotton with Sir Gideon 
Dunn, who is a portrait of Professor John Playfair, Carlyle's teacher at Edinburgh 
University 15 years earlier. Reference is made to Dunn's work on Hutton's theory of 
the formation of the earth (an interest held by Playfair), and Playfair and Dunn are 
much alike in appearance. Іп the novel Dunn is ridiculed for his denigration of his 
native Scotland, a measure of Carlyle's affection for the country of his birth. 
—L.D.B. 


Cf.: Item 1687. 
l Lewis Carroll 


1686. Tuckerman, Charles S. Carroll’s JABBERWOCKY, 23, Expl, 31:3, Nov. 1972, 
Item 16. Martin Gardner in Fhe Annotated Alice (1960) missed the mark in his 
attempt to explain “О frabjous day! Callooh! Callay!” (1. 23 of Jabberwocky from 
Through the Looking Glass). On p. 197 Gardner writes that “А species of arctic duck 
that winters in northern Scotland is called the calloo after its evening call 'Calloo! 
Calloo." It is doubtful that Carroll knew the habits of arctic duck. What seems more 
probable is that as an educated Englishman he had studied Greek and had the Greek 
“callooh, callay,” ("good") in mind at the moment of composition, —P.F.H. 
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Charles Dickens 


1687. Slater, Michael. Carlyle and Jerrold into Dickens: A Study of THE CHIMES, 
NCF, 24:4, Mar. 1970, 506-526. Thomas Carlyle and Douglas Jerrold influenced this 
work. Dickens shared Carlyle's feeling that social upheaval was imminent, his alarm 
at the widening gulf between rich and poor, and his conviction that the solution lay 
in the spread of mutual sympathy. Dickens's dislike of political economy and statistics 
and his contempt for Parliament were strengthened by Carlyle; they also shared a dislike 
for dilettantism. Carlyle's influence is apparent in The Chimes in its incidents and in 
stylistic echoes. But the bitterness for which the book was noted stems from Jerrold's 
cutting satire and destructive criticism. Dickens and Jerrold were in agreement over 
spurious "good old days" (concerning which Dickens disagreed with Carlyle), and over 
most aspects of the Condition-of-England Question. A scene in The Chimes echoes ап 
episode in Jerrold's The Story of a Feather. —P.B. 


1688. Tick, Stanley. The Memorializing of Mr. Dick, NCF, 24:2, Sept. 1969, 142-153. 
As a would-be autobiographer, Mr. Dick relates significantly to the author of David 
Copperfield; in his peculiarities he provides a mode of authorial disguise. His over- 
whelming concern is his inability to express his past. There were disturbing exper- 
iences that Dickens could not bring himself to express directly; the creation of Mr. Dick 
indicates that he was conscious of the repression. Dickens had imaginative writing, 
metaphorical expression, at his command; Mr. Dick’s attempted factual chronicle is 
an impossible vehicle. His surname (a signature used by Dickens to close friends), and 
the name of King Charles are pointers; the obsession was chosen not only for its histor- 
icalness. Mr. Dick’s kite is a Ms, and he is most serene and happy when it is flying. 
Late in the novel he is linked with Dr. Strong and his lexicography. The creation of 
Mr. Dick shows Dickens to have been conscious of himself and his needs as an artist, 
and of the nature and function of his art. —P.B. 


1689. Donoghue, Denis. The English Dickens and DOMBEY AND SON, NCF, 24:4, 
Mar. 1970, 383-403. Critics have gone too far in moving Dickens into a serious or 
tragic European tradition and out of a sentimental and comic English one. This work 
telis how Dombey's pride and will are dissolved by Florence's feeling, and how brittle 
and superficial his life is, compared to the hidden depths of emotional life. Dickens 
sought to bring the two nations together in shared human feelings, which literature 
must cultivate. Feelings lead to action rather than knowledge; but the true voice of 
feeling must be distinguished from the false. In true community of feeling, class differ- 
ences no longer matter. Feeling is both particular and general, both incidental and a 
part of the artistic—or providential—design. With the help of the narrator's feelings, 
Florence carries the main burden of feelings. The theatrical aspects of Dickens's art, 
the lack of emphasis оп intelligence, are parts of his subordination of other concerns 
to the principle of feeling. —P.B. 


1690. Milner, Ian. The Dickens Drama: Мг. Dombey, NCF, 24:4, Mar. 1970, 477- 
487. Dickens's primary interest in Dombey lay in the inner moral drama. This makes 
Dombey a test case, Dickens having been charged with inability to treat the inner life. 
Dickens concentrates оп dominant elements іп Dombey's motivation. Dombey does 
not reflect about himself, nor does Dickens much analyze his state of mind. Mainly 
we see him, and Edith, at nodal points in the action, in episodes that illuminate the 
personality: character is shown in action, not in theatrical manipulation of externalized 
characters, but with searching insight. To this is added occasionally a blend of authorial 
interpretation and style "indirect libre." At the end Dickens skimps the social framework 
in order to concentrate on the inner life. The breaking of Dombey's pride is accepted, 
the culmination of great art. --РВ. 
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1691. Fielding, K. J., and Anne Smith. HARD TIMES and the Factory Controversy: 
Dickens vs. Harriet Martineau, NCF, 24:4, Mar. 1970, 404-427. In the early 1850's 
Dickens, the believer in progress, became the champion of the individual against 
machines and statistics. The outlook of Hard Times may in part have been formed by 
his controversy with Martineau over industrial legislation and related issues. Нег 
account of the break, after which she ceased to contribute to Household Words, is in- 
accurate: the major difference concerned political economy and industry. In The 
Factory Controversy. A Warning Against Meddling Legislation (1855) she attacked 
Household Words for its articles on industrial accidents and for urging the enforcement 
of the Factory Act of 1844. She ignored or toned down unpleasant aspects of factory 
work, and represented the inhuman school of economy that Dickens often satirizes. 
In the meantime he had published Hard Times, and with Henry Morley he replied to 
her pamphlet in Household Words. Her views may have helped him to decide where 
he stood, and may help to account for some simplifications in Hard Times. —P.B. 


1692, Barrett, Edwin B. LITTLE DORRIT and the Disease of Modern Life, NCF, 
25:2, Sept. 1970, 199-215. The vision of this work is not centered in the prison meta- 
phor. Dickens drew inferences about psychological, moral, social, and spiritual illness 
from a new theory of infection. Disease arose from poisons in decomposing matter 
which spread most freely as gases through the air. Smells and airlessness mark the 
settings; by metaphor this extends to the moral level. Many of the characters suffer 
from diseases, and exhale atmospheres in which the imagination finds no sustenance: 
they are sources of poison in their mental stances. There is an ideal of health in the 
book. The basic disease, the "Condition of England," can be cured by the inspired 
imagination. Amy Dorrit knows the "service which is perfect freedom," the highest 
function of moral and social imagination. Baffled idleness, confined imagination, is 
the cause and symptom of evils in the novel. --Р.В. 


1693. Curran, Stuart. Тһе Lost Paradises of MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, NCF, 25:1, 
June 1970, 51-67. At the center of this work is the moral flaw of selfishness and the 
hypocrisy rooted in it. Underpinning this theme, the metaphorical structure is the 
strongest unifying factor in the novel; it points ironically to Adam and Eve and pastoral 
innocence. Manifest corruption indicates the extent of human sin: most of the char- 
acters are satanic. They exploit the credibility of others, but also cancel each other 
out. America is a symbol of man's base nature: һе is a savage іп a moral wilderness. 
But there is no comfort in the less primeval Britain. Tom Pinches are easy victims 
for Pecksniffs. Love, the good heart disciplined by suffering, can survive; here, too, 
the imagery supports the idea of Martin's spiritual quest. The presiding deity is old 
Martin Chuzzlewit, the recording angel is Nadgett, and judgment ultimately comes to 
all. But paradise is regained only by the selfless few. One of Phiz's illustrations in- 
cludes the volume Paradise Lost: this pinpoints the coherent underlying structure of 
Martin Chuzzlewit. —P.B. 


1694. Olshin, Toby A. THE YELLOW DWARF and THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
NCF, 25:1, June 1970, 96-99. There is a fairy-tale source, The Yellow Dwarf, for the 
character of Quilp and for some of the plot incidents in this work. [Parallels are 
listed.] —P.B. 


1695. Kincaid, James R. The Education of Mr. Pickwick, МСЕ, 24:2, Sept. 1969, 
127-141. Pickwick changes, through learning the nature of the real world and the 
limits of benevolence and innocence. Sam Weller is his loving tutor. To begin with, 
Pickwick's responses are incomplete, evasive or disinterested. Sam shares Jingle's 
insight into society, but not his cynicism; Mr. Pickwick must achieve the same balance. 
Sam's anecdotes and similes force reality on him; he sees Pickwick's self-delusion and 
self-gratification. But he must also keep him from complete demoralization, and joins 
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him in prison. Pickwick moves from an illusory world to a black one, but gains а 
triumphant humanity. —P.B. 


1696. Longy, Robert E. Pickwick and THE PARISH CLERK, ХСЕ, 25:1, June 1970, 
100-104. This tale in The Pickwick Papers differs from the other interpolated tales in 
its comic tone, hero, and resolution, and in having been written by Pickwick himself. 
It parallels Pickwick's own experience in the preceding chapter, and is the outcome of 
his bewilderment and reflection, after his deception by Jingle. Pickwick has acquired 
the ability to laugh at himself, a major step on his road to sympathetic, comic, insight. 

—P.B. 


1697. Monod, Sylvére. Dickens's Attitudes in А TALE OF TWO CITIES, NCF, 24:4, 
Mar. 1970, 488-505. In Dickens's works the author-reader relationship is not easy 
to define. Although Dickens felt closely involved in the writing of А Tale of Two Cities, 
much of it is shared between a narrator, a historian who can provide a broader view of 
past, present, and future, and a polemicist who injects satirical or critical notes. All 
are omniscient, with a few slight variations, and adept at dramatic irony. The narrative 
shows considerable variations in distance, field of vision, point of view, and involve- 
ment. Тһе narrators do not emerge clearly as characters; but Dickens may be revealed 
in his attitudes toward his characters. He was emotionally involved in Carton's death; 
he could not stand Stryver, In his authorial intrusions he supplants the narrators to 
moralize or teach, at the risk of irritating the reader, who is treated high-handedly. 

—P.B. 


1698. Harvey, William R. Charles Dickens and the Byronic Hero, NCF, 24:3, Dec. 
1969, 305-316. In his later novels Dickens used the Byronic hero in attempts to link 
good and bad in single characters. His use of the figure is foreshadowed in his 
dandies and fops: Steerforth (David Copperfield, 1849) is a successful blend of villain 
and hero. James Harthouse (Hard Times, 1854) and Blandois (Little Dorrit, 1857) have 
Byronic resemblances. Sidney Carton in A Tale of Two Citles (1859) is careless and 
reckless, though a man of great potential, but his remorse for dissipation is no substitute 
for the anguish of the Byronic hero, and his ultimate purpose and selflessness diminish 
his Byronism. With Eugene Wrayburn in Our Mutual Friend (1865), Dickens again tried 
to put a Byronic character in a main part, but though he shows Wrayburn's faults he 
does not make him sinful except perhaps in intent, and reforms him, negating many of 
his Byronic qualities. Dickens never reached the complete disillusionment of the 
Byronic spokesman. His use of the figure may have been an expression of subconscious 
urges toward crime and rebellion. —P.B. 


1699, Miller, J. Hillis. The Sources of Dickenss Comic Art: From AMERICAN 
NOTES to MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, NCF, 24:4, Mar. 1970, 467-476. In comic 
vision the world is seen from the outside. It resembles the perspective of the outcast, 
but without his fears. Dickens chose to make fun of what he had feared. He repeatedly 
shifts from melodrama to comedy, from warm sympathy to detached laughter. In 
America he suffered from lack of privacy and felt that the scrutiny was transforming 
him into what others saw. It hindered his writing, the adoption of the necessary imag- 
inative stance. So he turned the Americans into depersonalized objects of comedy in 
his letters and notes, and in Martin Chuzzlewit. In a novel, it is not so much a question 
of self-defense as of imagination and creation; but Dickens kept his distance from his 
characters as they acted their parts. Tension between realism and self-enclosed fiction 
is fundamental to Dickens's work. —P.B. 


1700. Ford, George H. Dickens and the Voices of Time, NCF, 24:4, Mar. 1970, 
428-448. Тһе tone of Dickens's prose style provides insight into his sense of time. 
Sometimes he stops its movement with timeless moments of retrospection or introspec- 
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tion, often evoked by sense impressions. This is his “secret prose,” his private rather 
than his public, forward-looking, and frequently indignant voice, in which much of 
the time he appears to treat the past with contempt. But he betrays affection for 
representatives of the past. Dickens’s awareness of other dimensions of time appears 
to have come with awareness of death and mortality, with the feeling that people must 
live in past, present, and future, with consciousness that missed opportunities vanish. 
Dickens moved from the spatial structures of Smollett to movement in space and time. 
People’s courses are determined by memorable moments, often when roads are not 
taken. The secret prose is marked by regret. Dickens came to share a double concept 
of time with many Victorians. —P.B. 


1701. Gupta, R. К. Dickens’s Development as Artist, CalcR, 2:2, Oct.-Dec., 1970, 
219-226. Dickens began as an improviser, immature and puerile in his conceptions, 
hasty and negligent in his execution; but the reader is impressed by his growing concern 
for organic unity and his increasing skill in unifying discursiveness of incident and 
diversity of experience into a compact whole. There is а corresponding growth of 
maturity in his style. —A.B. 


1702. Hardy, Barbara. Dickens and the Passions, NCF, 24:4, Mar. 1970, 449-466. 
The meaning of a novel is expressed in terms of feeling and idea. Each novel and 
novelist has characteristic passions. Dickens combines simplicities, extremes, and 
physical demonstrations with subtle insights and renderings of his characters’ passions. 
Performance is conspicuous, sometimes clashing with description in which there is 
more than meets the eye, at other times expressive of inner states. Dickens also used 
event and symbol to convey passion—and to show how passion creates symbols. 
Showing and telling are interwoven; description and narrative are conditioned by and 
reflect the passions of those involved. In later novels, characters may lack an outlet 
for their passions, which only the reader sees: а quiet reserved narrative mode can 
convey emotional complexity. —P.B. 


1703. Stone, Harry. Dickens Rediscovered: Some Lost Writings Retrieved, NCF, 24:4, 
Mar. 1970, 527-548. There is work by Dickens yet to be identified and collected, 
notably in the extra Christmas numbers of Household Words and АП the Year Round, 
which mostly consist of a framework story, conceived and largely written by Dickens, 
containing several self-contained stories or poems. He did the linking writing, but 
called in contributors or collaborators for the interpolations. The most difficult items 
to identify are his contributions to joint efforts. A Message from the Sea, the extra 
Christmas number of All the Year Round for 1860, provides a case in point. [Passages 
from Chap. III are reprinted.] —Р.В. 


1704. Sucksmith, Harvey Peter. Dickens and Mayhew: A Further Note, NCF, 24:3, 
Dec. 1969, 345-349. Evidence that Dickens read Henry Mayhew's London Labour and 
the London Poor is scarce. The two were associated as journalists and as amateur actors, 
and Dickens published work by Mayhew in Bentley's Miscellany in 1838. It seems 
most likely that they were on familiar terms. Yet throughout Dickens's editorship of 
Household Words (1850-1859) and АП the Year Round (1859-1870) there are no specific 
references to Mayhew or his social documentary. In Mar. 1856, however, a serialization 
by Mayhew of part of his work under the title The Great World of London received 
very prominent advertisement in the 4th monthly number of Little Dorrit, which has 
much in common with Mayhew's concerns, approach, and attitude. —P.B. 


СЕ: Items 1682 and 1683. 


George Ellot 


1705. Edwards, Michael. A Reading of ADAM BEDE, CritQ, 14:3, Aut. 1972, 205-218. 
Critics of this work generally hold it to be a rich delineation of life in rural England, 
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damaged most strikingly by the character of Dinah Morris, whose marriage to Adam 
is awkwardly contrived. These critics err in their estimate of Dinah, for she forms the 
center of the novel, and serves to unify the work's diverse themes and elements. So 
integral is she that her marriage fulfills the tragedy of tbe story. —F.E. 


1706. Higdon, David Leon. Eliots DANIEL DERONDA, Expl, 31:3, Nov. 1972, 
Item 15. Тһе Creüsa allusion presents an erroneous gloss in the text which needs to be 
corrected. Barbara Hardy [no citation given] identified Creüsa as the "daughter of 
Priam and Hecuba." Instead Eliot chose the Corinthian Creüsa, daughter of Creon 
and rival of Medea, Eliot saw Adelaide Ristori perform the title role of Ernest Legouvé's 
Medea in London in 1857; she knew the myth in various forms, but she focuses on 
Creüsa in her novel. Lydia Glasher is her Medea, Grandcourt her Jason, and Gwen- 
dolen Harleth her Creüsa. —P.F.H. 


1707. Levenson, Shirley Frank. Тһе Use of Music in DANIEL DERONDA, NCF, 
24:3, Dec. 1969, 317-334. The theme of music is a unifying thread in this work. Nearly 
all the truly natural musicians among the characters are Jews, while the superficial 
English society described is not conducive to deep feeling or to its expression in music. 
Gwendolen is rooted in the unmusical world and aspires to the musical: the theme of 
music is used to reveal her essential character faults. In contrast to the idealized Mirah's, 
Gwendolen's singing is superficial; the faults of the music she chooses reflect personal 
flaws that are beyond her power to correct. Her feelings are negative, and she lacks ` 
feeling for others. When music, which she sees as a means rather than an end, fails 
her, she rejects the position of struggling artist and turns to a marriage without feeling. 
Her egoism rules and drastically limits her life, in contrast to the extended sympathies 
and sensibilities—also in relation to music—of Deronda, who can be raised to almost 
mystical experience. —P.B. 


1708. Higdon, David Leon. George Eliot and the Art of Epigraph, NCF, 25:2, Sept. 
1970, 127-151. Eliot’s numerous quotations, and particularly the epigraphs, suggest the 
importance of her wide reading to her writing. There are 225 epigraphs in her work, 
96 original and 129 drawn from 64 authors. (Shakespeare provided 31 and Wordsworth 
9.) They establish a literary context, create a new narrative voice related to the chapter 
in question, define and shape the chapter, and condition the reader’s reactions. The 
practice acquired increasing importance to her art; she viewed the epigraphs as part of 
the structure of her novels. They can help us to grasp a character, can present abstrac- 
tions and contribute an allegorical level of meaning, and can be ironic comments. Some 
are metaphors for ideas that are developed within the chapter. [Appendices identify 
the sources of Eliot's borrowed epigraphs.] —P.B. 


1709. Hurley, Edward T. Death and Immortality: George Eliot’s Solution, NCF, 24:2, 
Sept. 1969, 222-227. In shaping their attitudes toward life, authors also have to con- 
front the problem of death. Finding no transcendental solution, Eliot offers the family, 
a new—though still essentially Victorian—myth, in which the drives of life and its fruits 
are reconciled, and which bears continuing life through its past, present, and future. 
—P.B. 
Cf.: Item 1724. 
George Gissing 
1710. Selig, Robert L. "The Valley of the Shadow of Books": Alienation in Gissing's 
NEW GRUB STREET, NCF, 25:2, Sept. 1970, 188-198. The theme of alienation is 
central. Gissing wrote about it intentionally and revealed it unintentionally. Milvain 
and Yule, associated with an express train and worn-out hack respectively, show the 
responses of writers to the new technology. But there is still no "literary machine" for 
writing, though there is for printing. Significantly, there are no poets in the book, only 
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yearning backward glances at poets who expressed the whole of man, and at the 
classical world where the poet had contact with his audience. The British Museum 
Reading-room, “Тһе valley of the shadow of books," a prison of lost souls trapped in 
silence, is the central axis. Outside it, too, characters live and die in a world of silent 
print and its cash value. Money controls the plot as,much as literature does: the central 
event is a bequest. Writers who are money-conscious become alienated in one way, 
those who are not in another. Both economic and literary men are deadening abstrac- 
tions. —P.M. 


Thomas Hardy 
1711. Cassis, A. F. The Function of the Overworld in THE DYNASTS, HAB, 23:1, 
Win. 1972, 42-46. Тһе spectators of the overworld not only serve as spectators to the 
drama, but also have a dramatic function. They set the point at which the viewer is 
supposed to observe the action. This vantage point enables Hardy to use his varieties 
of time and space. The comments made by the spirits throughout the drama serve to 
intensify the action being presented. In addition, the individual characters and conflicts 
of the spirits create interest and drama of their own. —M.R. 


1712. Winfield, Christine. Factual Sources of Two Episodes in THE MAYOR OF 
CASTERBRIDGE, NCF, 25:2, Sept. 1970, 224-231. Henchard's sale of his wife and 
child in Chap. 1 and the scene of the bankruptcy hearing in Chap. 31 are based on 
- material Hardy found in early issues of the Dorset County Chronicle. He probably 
recorded it in early 1884. The handling of newspaper reports reveals his richly sympa- 
thetic vision. —P.B. 


1713. Paris, Bernard J. “A Confusion of Many Standards”: Conflicting Value Systems 
in TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES, NCF, 24:1, June 1969, 57-59. The chief objec- 
tion to Hardy's commentary in this work is that it is not cogent. The novel lacks themat- 
ic unity: Hardy attempted to muster as many different arguments as possible in defense 
of Tess’s innocence, and some contradict others. One needs a standard to judge Tess’s 
good intentions. Her many good qualities should prevent her from being condemned 
for her sexual behavior: she is pure because of her pure intentions. If the cosmos is 
arraigned for Alec’s crime against Tess, her sexual relations cannot be pure, or superior 
to the conventions that condemn them. Hardy uses nature as a norm while also regard- 
ing it as amoral. Natural spontaneity is good, but lack of restraint and alertness lead 
to evil. If hereditary taints govern Tess’s behavior, can she be exonerated on the grounds 
of her sound character? Hardy could have found a basis for coherent judgments in his 
own idea of the importance of the individual consciousness. The power of the novel is 
a result of Hardy’s love for Tess, his making her an experience and a passion for us. 
There is unity of feeling but confused treatment of theme. --Р.В. 


1714. Keith, W. J. Thomas Hardy and the Literary Pilgrims, NCF, 24:1, June 1969, 
80-92. The development of Wessex was as much forced upon Hardy, by the growth of 
interest among his readers, as it was bis own deliberate plan. When Lionel Johnson 
warned, in 1894, against lingering over the details or the identification of Hardy's 
setting, he was swimming against an already powerful current, manifested in art exhibi- 
tions, articles, and the publication of maps. The “Wessex Novels" of 1895 included a 
map thought to be by Hardy himself. Revising his novels, he paid particular attention 
to Wessex place-names and details of topography: new prefaces offer topographical 
information, The flood of literary pilgrims to Wessex increased and with it the demand 
for closer study, especially between 1895 and 1914. In forcing Hardy's hand—and in 
their recognition of the importance of setting to him—they influenced the Wessex 
that we inherit. —P.B. 


1715. Giordano, Frank R., Jr. Thomas Hardy on Lenz’s NAPOLEON: A New Letter, 
ELN, 10:2, Dec. 1972, 122-123. On Sept. 2, 1907; Hardy, then working on Part Three 
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of The Dynasts, declined an invitation by Hutchinson & Co. to provide introductory 
notes for а forthcoming English translation of Мах Lenz's Napoleon. [The text of the 
letter is included.] —L.D.B. 


Douglas W. Jerrold 
Cf.: Item 1687. 


Rudyard Kipling 


1716. Carrington, C. E. THE ENGLISH WAY (1929), KJ, 39:183, Sept. 1972, 13-14. 
This account of Chevy Chase is the best of Kipling's ballad imitations. The lines "I 
trust I have within my realme,/Five hundred as good as he." may be derived from 
earlier ballad versions, but Kipling also heard a very similar statement from a young 
officer during the Boer War. —R.R. 


1717. Houlton, E. М. Twelfth-Century Stalky, KJ, 39:183, Sept. 1972, 4-7. The three 
main characters in Old Men at Pevensey resemble the boys in the Stalky stories. Their 
politica] machinations end with a schoolboy sort of joke, the relationship among the 
characters is the same, and there is even some similarity of names. — Е.А. 


Frederick Marryat 
Cf.: Item 1787. 


Harriet Martineau 
Cf.: Item 1691. 


George Meredith 


1718. Sundell, Michael G. The Functions of Flitch in THE EGOIST, NCF, 24:2, 
Sept. 1969, 227-235. Though a minor character, Flitch heightens major themes, par- 
odies major characters and their fates, provides links in the plot, accentuates Clara's 
wish for freedom, and demonstrates Willoughby's egoism. He also serves more limited 
functions on each of his four appearances. —P.B. 


John Stuart Mill 


1719. Foulk, Gary J. Kendall’s Criticism of J. S. Mill, Person, 51:3, Sum. 1970, 314- 
323. Willmoore Kendall (The Open Society and its Fallacies, American Political Science 
Review, 54, 1960 972-979) takes issue with Mill’s On Liberty, but he misinterprets. 
Though Mill did not condone interference with others’ freedom, he also denied the 
individual the freedom to abandon freedom. In his comments Kendall often complains 
that Мі statements are unintelligible; if one accepts Kendall’s complaint, then Kendall 
has given up his right to criticize, since one cannot fairly judge what he has not first 
understood. —A.LD. 


1720. Wertz, S. K. Composition and Mill’s Utilitarian Principle, Person, 53:3, Sum. 
1971, 417-431. Critics have accused Mill of compositional fallacy in his Utilitarianism 
when he argues that since individual happiness is good, the general happiness is also 
good. But these critics attack the bare statement of the principle; whereas, if they 
considered the statement in the context of the whole work and Mill’s other works, the 
confusion would be eliminated and Mill vindicated. —A.LD. 


George Moore 
1721. Ohmann, Carol: George Moore’s ESTHER WATERS, NCF, 25:2, Sept. 1970, 
174-187. Moore responded to Zola as the spokesman for a new art based on science. 
This work reflects the tension between Moore’s adverse opinion of Zola’s naturalism 
and his allegiance to some of Zola’s prescriptions for fiction. His heroine is a social 
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type, subject to environment and heredity. His prose reduces experience to the typical 
in clichés, not only when reflecting Esther's sensibility. Descriptions are generic, rep- 
resentative. No ideal seems to move beneath the surface. Moore did not share Zola's 
rapport with modernity, having himself always sought the exotic. Esther's success in 
raising her son is only part of the novel, the social conclusion; Moore works on another 
level in giving Esther her own childhood back through the maternal figure of Mrs. 
Barfield, and when expressing regret for what is passing. In subsequent fiction Moore 
went on developing the nostalgic strain. —P.B. 


John Ruskin 


1722. Bose, Amalendu. Gandhi and Ruskin: Ideological Affinities, CalcR, 1:3, Jan.- 
Mar. 1970, 423-434. Gandhi's reading of Ruskin's Unto This Last, as he says in his 
autobiography, brought about "an instantaneous and practical transformation" in his 
life. Among the Ruskinian views that impressed Gandhi were: "there is no wealth but 
life"; the capitalist’s will is the primary root of war; tenderness for and personal attach- 
ment to the Christ figure (akin to Gandhi's Vaisnavic sensibility); and the gospel of 
work. Thus, an outstanding figure of Victorian literature influenced the leader of the 
Indian nationalist movement and, through him, Indian nationalist literature. —A.B. 


1723. Landow, George P. John Ruskin and W. J. Linton: A New Letter, ELN, 10:1, 
Sept. 1972, 38-42. On Sept. 20, 1871, Ruskin wrote a short letter to William J. Linton, 
versatile wood-engraver, minor poet, and radical republican—then living in America 
—in which he described his recently purchased home by the waters of Coniston to its 
former owner. [Text of the letter included.] —L.D.B. 


Mark Rutherford (W. H. White) 


1724. Kapoor, S. D. An Ideal Come True, CalcR, 1:3, Jan.-Mar. 1970, 411-418. Wil- 
fred H. Stone suggests in his article Hale White and George Eliot (U. of Toronto Quar- 
terly, 1956) that White, though in love with Eliot, rejected her for her irregular alliance 
with Lewes and afterwards regretted his hasty moral judgment. Some of White's works, 
especially More Pages from a Journal and Catharine Furze show that he was striving to 
` present the character of an ideal woman; the ideal originated in his admiration for 
Eliot but reached fullness in his affection for Dorothy Smith, whom he married shortly 
before his death. —A.B. 


Robert Lonis Stevenson 


1725. Warner, Fred B., Jr. Stevenson’s First Scottish Story, NCF, 24:3, Dec. 1969, 
335-344. Stevenson's attitude toward Scotland crystallized during his year in America, 
1879-1880. Thrawn Janet, written in 1881 in the Highlands, was his first truly Scottish 
story, and the first in dialect: he thought of it as one of the two best things he had ever 
written. It reflects his interest in evil; as the dialect serves to make the setting tangible, 
so the story presents all the particulars directly, and evil is manifested rather than left 
to the imagination. The minister is wrong to think that it can be rationalized away: he 
is destroyed. Janet is a witch, and the villagers are right to accept the devil and his 
works as part of the human scheme of things. А number of Stevenson's other main 
characters learn about evil, either profiting from the lesson or going under. —P.B. 


А. C. Swinburne 


1726. Myers, Terry L. Swinburne's Later Opinion of Arnold, ELN, 10:2, Dec. 1972, 
118-122. Recently uncovered evidence modifies the traditional conclusion that Swin- 
burne saw no merit in Arnold's poetry. Accounts of visits to The Pines by Alfred Noyes 
and Thomas Wright suggest that late in life Swinburne held a poor opinion of Arnold's 
criticism and most of his poetry, but he recognized the world of Arnold's best poems. 

—L.D.B. 
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1727. Wilson, F. A. C. Swinburne, Racine, and Permissive Morality, ELN, 10:3, Mar. 
1973, 212-216. Swinburne's early poems, In the Orchard and Phaedra foreshadow the 
permissive morality of his later poems. Phaedra is derived from Racine, but given а 
phallic wish by means of sword imagery. Іп the Orchard treats ardent desire by means 
of similar images. —L.D.B. 


Lord Tennyson 
1728. Solimine, Joseph, Jr. THE IDYLLS OF THE KING: The Rise, Decline, and 
Fall of the State, Person, 50:1, Win. 1969, 105-116. The Idylls show us a transitional 
society that begins to fall when moral and spiritual values start to crumble. Man, in 
response to society, loses identity when the social relationships weaken. Since the 
original social structure was hierarchically pryramidal, the first sign of decay is the 
weakening of the marriage of Arthur and Guinevere; the decay spreads so that it 
infects all members of the Round Table. Then, after society has fallen, man's only 
recourse is to strive, singly, for salvation, apart from society, through pursuit of spiritual 
goals. —A.LD. 


1729. Harrison, James. Tennyson and Embryology, HAB, 23:2, Sp, 1972, 28-32. To 
Tennyson, the evolution of spirit and body was linked to embryology. This became for 
him one system of man’s development, hints of which can be found in his poetry. 


Charlotte Elizabeth Tonna 


1730. Kovacevic, Ivanka, and Barbara S. Kanna. Blue Book Into Novel: The Forgotten 
Industrial Fiction of Charlotte Elizabeth Tonna, NCF, 25:2, Sept. 1970, 152-173. For 
her early awareness of the deeper implications of social change, Tonna deserves more 
credit than she has received. She broke ground later explored by other “condition-of- 
England” novelists, writing about factory operatives and introducing a working-class 
heroine. Her novels were important in the development of social fiction from 1830 to 
1850. She found concrete description of fictitious characters the best didactic weapon, 
but drew material from Parliamentary blue-books and other reports. Her chief novel, 
Helen Fleetwood (1841), a tale of Manchester operatives, supported the view that 
industrialism had led to moral debilitation. A rural family is destroyed in the industrial 
city, characters degenerate and are dehumanized. Tonna also preached reform through 
novelettes, collected in The Wrongs of Women (1843-1844), and in non-fiction like The 
Perils of the Nation (1843). —P.B. 


Anthony Trollope 
1731. Roberts, Ruth. COUSIN HENRY: Trollope's Note from Antiquity, ХСЕ, 24:1, 
June 1969, 93-98. Trollope was very interested in Cicero, and particularly admired De 
Officiis, Its treatment of moral dilemmas, putting principles to tests, is illustrated in this 
work. Experiencing Henry's consciousness we appreciate the moral point. This is no 
allegory but а compelling concrete case. —P.B. 


1732. Dustin, John E. Trollope in Holland, AN&Q, 4:5, Jan. 1966, 68-69. An unsigned 
article by Trollope, My Tour in Holland, noted in the account book of publisher G. 
Smith, has been neglected. [The article focuses on Trollope's travels to galleries and 
museums and on his enthusiasm for the art works he viewed.] —A.RJ. 


Samuel Warren 


1733. Steig, Micbael. Subversive Grotesque in Samuel Warren's TEN THOUSAND 
А YEAR, NCF, 24:2, Sept. 1969, 154-168. Тһе grotesque aspects of this work give it 
its power and interest. If it is seen as a comic-grotesque work, its interest centers on 
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Titmouse, and values proclaimed in the main narrative are undercut. The Aubreys 
never face any real crisis, and the reader is not moved by their displays of emotion. 
Gammon, who does face moral conflicts, loses tragic stature by gaining surface sym- 
pathy. The Gammon and the Aubrey worlds never meet; though Warren would express 
faith in the Aubrey world, Titmouse and his grotesque world pose a threat to it. Tit- 
mouse is ambivalently treated: social awareness makes him human, but satiric and 
moral purposes distinguish him from the Aubreys and make him a grotesque who 
embodies the "lower" drives in man; similar inconsistency affects Warren's treatment of 
the law. His conscious purpose is that of asserting a class position, but the purpose is 
often negated by the grotesque, and particularly by the energy and life of Titmouse. 

—P.B. 


Oscar Wilde 


1734. Baker, Houston A., Jr. A Tragedy of the Artis: THE PICTURE OF DORIAN 
GRAY, NCF, 24:3, Dec. 1969, 349-355. Seen in the context of Wilde's essays and 
philosophical conception of life, this novel has a serious purpose. Тһе imaginative in- 
tellect, employed by artist and critic, is a cornerstone of Wilde's optimistic conception, 
in which idealism is essential as a key to self-realization: the progress of society depends 
on the progress of the individual. Hallward does not live up to his ideal conception of 
the role of the artist, putting too much of himself into the portrait of Dorian Gray, in- 
stead of presenting imaginative reality. The self-consciousness of the artist leads to 
corruption of the ideal, followed by hedonism. When the false ideal is destroyed, art 
regains its purity. —P.B. 


General 


1735. Parrinder, Patrick. Watson's Ideology, CamR, 94:2213, Мау 18, 1973, 159-161. 
(rev.-art., George Watson, The English Ideology: Studies in the Language of Victorian 
Politics, Allen Lane, 1973). Watson's study of Victorian liberalism and literature is 
“never more than а positivistic content-analysis," that rejects the model of "class" and 
thus distorts the Victorian novel. Watson's elevation of Trollope's and Disraeli's "parlia- 
mentary novel" about Dickens and Eliot is an unconvincing analogous link between 
novelistic structure and Victorian liberalism. Watson’s defective aesthetic and social 
insight denies the evident dialectical analogous links between the soberly commonsens- 
ical liberalism Watson defends and the idealism of the "Victorian sages" he attacks. 
Watson does not improve critical insight into the major literature of the period. 
—JD.N.-D.M. 


X. MODERN 
W. H. Auden 


1736. Nicolet, W. P. Auden's THE FALL OF ROME, Expl, 31:3, Nov. 1972, Item 
22. Тһе reindeer in the last stanza of this poem аге in motion because of the shifting 
migration patterns of the northern peoples which will eventually bring dying Rome 
into direct confrontation with the Germanic tribes. Auden has verified this reading. 
The fast moving herds are the first link in a chain of events that will bring Rome (and 
by extension ourselves) to the consequences of its own decadence. —P.F.H. 


1737. Otter, Georg. East Meets West—Gunnar Ekelóf in English, MSprak, 66:2, 
1972, 124-130. Ekelöf was fascinated by the Byzantine Empire and even though, by his 
own admission, he hated it, his last 3 years’ production of poetry was dominated by this 
passion. Two of these volumes of poetry, Diwan óver Fursten av Emgion and Sagan om 
Fatumeh, (Collection of poems about the Prince of Emgion and The story of Fatumeh), 
have been translated into English by W. H. Auden and Leif Sjóberg. The native Swed- 
ish reader of Ekelóf, while he can find many passages which in translation fail to do 
justice to Ekelóf's mysticism and his style, applauds the fact that this translation, bearing 
Auden's name, ought to reach a very wide English-speaking public, —L.W.E, 
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Anthony Burgess 


1738. Cullinan, John. Anthony Burgess’ А CLOCKWORK ORANGE: Two Versions, 
ELN, 9:4, June 1972, 287-293. American editions of this work omit the final chapter, 
(21), which appears in the British edition. In it Alex, now 18, returns to his gang, but, 
bored with violence, visits à young married couple, thinks of paternity, and regrets 
the fact that his son must live through a stage of violence; it allows the possibility of 
his regeneration. The American editions omit the theme of the cyclical nature of 
history (Chaps. 1 and 21 are parallel), play down the theme of education, and end the 
novel on a bitterly ironic note. —L.D.B. 


G. K. Chesterton 


1739. Dhar, B. The Popularity of G. K. Chesterton as an Essaylst, ModRev, No. 759, 
Mar. 1970, 179-182. A non-specialist speaking on all subjects, Chesterton contributed 
over 2,200 essays to the Daily News and the Illustrated London News alone. Maisie 
Ward noticed him in the 30's writing 2 essays a day and 15 in 5 days. His popularity de- 
rived from his middle-class background, which gave to his writings a general national 
character, genial humor, the personal element, and the rational frame of mind that he 
brought to bear upon the exposition, analysis, and examination of ideas. These qualities 
have not been matched by any literary descendant. —А.В. 


1740. Dhar, В. Chesterton's Conception of Humour, ModRev, No. 759, Mar. 1970, 
186-189,  Chesterton's conception of humor has to be understood in the context 
of his conception of art and his belief in certain Christian virtues. A believer in the 
grotesque, on which he writes in Robert Browning and in other works, he finds in it 
an integral part of the Christian ethos after the Middle Ages had broken away from 
the Greek ideal of beauty. To Chesterton, laughter has a biological necessity as well as 
a moral function. —A.B. 


Joseph Conrad 


1741. Adicks, Richard. Conrad and the Politics of Morality, HAB, 23:2, Sp. 1972, 
3-7. Conrad's novels are political in the sense of a politics which is based on the inter- 
relationships of people with a common purpose. Within this definition, right action is 
that which can be done within a specific moral code designed for specific conditions. 
In Nostromo particularly, Conrad's interest is in the actions and outcomes of characters 
who portray this specific code of morality. —M.R. 


Noel Coward 


1742. Yeravinatelimath, C. R. The Early Phase of Noel Coward, JKUH, 16, 1972, 144- 
157, Coward's reputation rests on the lightness and flippancy of his plays, but this 
flippancy is only a mask covering an essentially serious and almost tragic view of life, 
as his early plays, The Rat Trap, Ill Leave It to You, and The Young Idea show. 
—C.V.V. 


Margaret Drabble 


1743. Wikborg, Eleanor. A Comparison of Margaret Drabble's THE MILLSTONE 
with its VECKO-REVYN Adaptation, BARNETT DU GAV MIG (THE CHILD YOU 
GAVE ME.) MSprak, 65:4, 1971, 305-311. Tracing the metamorphosis of Margaret 
Drabbie's novel, The Millstone, into a six-installment serial in the Swedish Women's 
weekly, Vecko-Revyn, is an interesting study of what distinguishes "literature" from pulp 
fiction. Although there is plenty of melodramatic material in the original Drabble 
plot, it is the character of Rosamund rather than the events that dominates the novel. 
Her story is entertaining, original, and very human. By contrast the serial emphasizes 
stereotyped ideals and the many elements of the plot that make it a "tearjerker." Tbe 
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adapter of the novel quite frankly admits to the belief that if readers of women's 
magazines had an interest in intellectual pursuits, they would not read serials but 
would buy the novel itself. . —L.W.E. 


Lawrence Durrell 


1744. Chapman, R. T. Dead or Just Pretending? Reality in THE ALEXANDRIA 
QUARTET, CentR, 16:4, Fall 1972, 408-418. Despite the claims that this work gives 
the reader a post-Einsteinean viewpoint of relativistic experience, the novel merely 
relies on the narrative technique of the flawed narrator, Darley, whose recognition of 
his own limitations throughout the 4 novels provides the formal structure of the 
bildungsroman. Durrell merely contradicts the narrator’s distorted versions of reality; 
he does not explore subtleties of epistemology; he thus calls into question the validity 
of fiction. Durrell’s major achievement is the evocation of atmosphere, chiefly by 
means of bizarre and grotesque characters and scenes. —L.D.B. 


T. S. Eliot 


1745. Moynihan, William T. Character and Action in THE FOUR QUARTETS, 
Mosaic, 6:1, Fall, 1972, 203-228. This poem is not primarily one of ideas, but one 
about the experience of ideas: it does not so much set forth a belief as it tells us how a 
believer feels. “Тһе poem exists as a meditative dramatization of how a person who 
accepts the Incarnation feels about time. Тһе abstract formulation of the opening 
lines was never repudiated, but it simply could not be held emotionally in the language 
first expressed. То express and to realize the full meaning of these lines, the poet under- 
takes his journey to ‘Little Gidding’—both for himself and his reader. The passage 
through regret, humility, suffering, and prayer brings the poet and reader to view the 
opening conception in a total context . . . [By the end of the poem] the speaker, and 
presumably the reader, now knows what to look for; he has moved through the illumina- 
tion of time to the union in prayer with the Divine Logos." —D.J.M. 


1746. Cambon, Glauco. THE WASTE LAND as Work in Progress, Mosaic 6:1, Fall 
1972, 191-200. Тһе variorum edition, edited by Valerie Eliot, confirms the social or in- 
terpersonal nature of creative endeavor: Pound has been to Eliot what Coleridge was to 
Wordsworth, and the new edition is a tribute to Pound no less than to Eliot. Pound's 
editing made for a tightness even at the occasional cost of surface intelligibility, and 
induced Eliot to sacrifice some interesting parts. —D.J.M. 


1747,_Gross, Harvey. Metoikos in London, Mosaic, 6:1, Fall 1972, 143-155. The 
Waste Land was received by Eliot’s contemporaries as a study in alienation and an 
instrument for sociological imagination. Readers identified with the météques who 
throng the poem, and alienation became fashionable. Eliot, however, repudiated such 
interpretations, probably because he felt that they trivialized the poem. The author’s 
dilemma is conditioned by both his temperament and his biography; but in a sense it 
is our dilemma also as modern society becomes more and more urban oriented. “It is 
the fate of the modern artist to convey his feelings as the métoikos, Everywhere Every- 
man the Outsider.” The Waste Land has become both part of Eliot’s personal “grouse 
against life” and historical life in the 20th century. —D.J.M. 


1748. Isani, Mukhtar Ali. The Wisdom and Thunder in Eliot’s THE WASTE LAND, 
ELN, 10:3, Mar. 1973, 217-221. Eliot's basic source of the legend of the threefold 
message of the thunder was Paul Deussen's Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda. The 3 
virtues—self-subduing, giving, and mercy—provide the key to understanding the encom- 
passing sermon of the poem. —L.D.B. 


1749. Maxwell, D. E. S. “He do the Police in Different Voices,” Mosaic 6:1, Fall 
1972, 167-180. "The Waste Land, in its peculiar—and marvelous—way, is a personal 
poem, made the property, over 50 years now, of so many people. Eliot is the 
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clandestine inhabitant of all his work, evasive behind masks, personae, bodiless, oscillat- 
ing voices, blending, in his work as in his days, into anthropomorphic landscapes. The 
work is personal in so closely imitating the strategies of temperament. The author of 
Practical Cats named himself appositely. His róle was to play possum. The man 
concocted from his milieu and coterie his 'deliberate disguises, becoming almost a part 
of, indistinguishable from, his surroundings. So the poet found his personal cadences 
outside himself, in the harmonies of tradition. So the personae and the topography of 
the poems are one." —D.J.M. 


1750. Patterson, Gertrude. THE WASTE LAND in the Making, CritQ, 14:3, Aut. 
1972, 269-283. The Mss show the degree to which Eliot involved voices from litera- 
ture (both contemporary and older) as well as voices from his own experience in an 
attempt to create a single—and singular—voice for the poem. —F.E. 


1751. Rosenthal, M. L. THE WASTE LAND as an Open Structure, Mosaic, 6:1, Fall 
1972, 181-189. This work is an open structure in 2 senses: the first has to do with 
the dynamics of the poem's movement as an extended lyric structure in sequence form; 
the second concerns itself with the undeveloped potentialities suggested by excised 
portions of the earlier draft. “А definite critical success was sought for The Waste Land, 
and that fact, and the two poets’ stage of development at just that point, and Eliot's 
nervous condition all militated toward the inhibition of certain lines of exploration. 
Every poem is after all open in the sense that it could be developed further... . But The 
Waste Land, because of its place in the history of modern poetry and the peculiar 
history of its text, and because of its pioneering inward voyage by way of externalized 
images and other points of reference, is a particularly fascinating instance and problem." 

—D.J.M. 


1752. Smith, Grover. The Making of THE WASTE LAND, Mosaic, 6:1, Fall 1972, 
127-141. From Valerie Eliot's publication of The Waste Land, A Facsimile and 
Transcript of the Original Drafts (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1971), several interesting 
observations can be made: the material in the facsimile volume has the arrangement 
given it by Eliot; this arrangement destroys the chronology of composition and even 
that of Pound’s successive readings; the typewritten pages were done on 3 different 
machines; the suppressed epigraph summarizes the gist of both the long and the 
abridged versions—memory and desire. "Since the publication of the facsimilies, 
there can be no doubt that The Waste Land was controlled by Eliot’s architectonic 
skill at every stage of composition: Eliot responded to Pound's criticisms by modifying 
the text, not by altering his own purpose." —D.J.M. 


1753. Unger, Leonard. T. S. E. on THE WASTE LAND, Mosaic, 6:1, Fall 1972, 
157-165. In Thoughts after Lambeth (1931), the Charles Eliot Norton lecture, The 
Modern Mind (Mar. 17, 1933), the Theodore Spencer epigraph to Valerie Eliot’s 
publication of The Waste Land: A Facsimile and Transcript of the Original Drafts. . . 
(1972), as well as other lectures such as Virgil and the Christian World (1951), Eliot 
made statements about The Waste Land which reveal the author’s preoccupation with 
concealed intensities and disguised expression, with privacies and intimacies of both 
writer and reader. —D.J.M. 


1754. Sarkar, Subhas Chandra. The Impact of Indian Philosophy on T. S. Eliot, Mod- 
Rev, No. 761, May 1970, 366-368. Eliot records his interest in Indian philosophy in 
After Strange Gods and Notes Towards the Definition of Culture. His acquaintance with 
the Upanishads, the Gita, the Yoga of Pàtanjali, and Buddhism sometimes furnishes 
the emotional pattern of his poetry. Evidence of such indebtedness can be found, in 
addition to the Waste Land and Four Quartets, in The Rock, Murder in the Cathedral, 
Тһе Cocktail Party and The Family Reunion. —A.B. 
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1755. Vaish, Y. М. T. S. Eliot and the East, ModRev, No. 761, Мау 1970, 329-337. 
In Eliot, apart from references to the Buddha's Fire Sermon and the Brhadáranyaka 
Upanishad theme of What the Thunder Said, we can find the concept of Maya in the 
idea of the Unreal City; in The Hollow Men and The Dry Salvages, is the idea of the 
Gita that the soul cannot be united with the divinity unless it has divested itself of all 
passion for created things, the concept of the simultaneity of all the dimensions of 
time, is in Burnt Norton, and the ethical ideal of working without looking for a reward, 
is іп The Rock. East Coker and The Dry Salvages provide numerous parallels to con- 
cepts of the Gita. 


1756. Sahal, K. L. The Objective Correlative and the Theory of Rasa, CalcR, 2:2, 
Oct.-Dec. 1970, 237-240. Eliot's statement on the objective correlative may have been 
derived from Stéphane Mallarmé's theory of the symbol and Ezra Pound's theory of 
equations for the human intellect. The concept, crudely stated by Eliot, was long ago 
postulated and systematically presented in detail by the ancient Indian aesthetician, 
Bharata, --А.В. 


1757. Davie, Donald. Eliot in One Poet's Life, Mosaic, 6:1, Бай 1972, 229-241. 
[“Eliot has been a presence in my life more insistently influential than any other 


writer whatever... . It has everything to do with when I grew up... . Eliot's profession- 
alism—in the end that is what I am most grateful for."] —D.J.M. 
E. M. Forster 


1758. Gill, Stephen M. Forsters Message in A PASSAGE TO INDIA, CalcR, 2:3, 
Jan.-Mar. 1971, 321-323. Forster borrowed the title of this novel from that of Whit- 
man's poem, which conveys the message of love and anticipates progress, prosperity, 
and unity. Forster's book shows that the rulers and the ruled pursue the same path of 
hollow purpose; the reasonable solution is in the words "Only connect," essentially the 
same message as that of Whitman's poem. Mrs. Moore acts as an angel of love and 
peace and is as much a spirit that speaks for divinity as is Mrs. Wilcox (in Howard's 
End). Although the novel ends on a note of pessimism, love has been suggested as a 
cure for modern ills. —A.B. 


1759. Mathur, S. S. India іп Forster’s Works, ModRev, No. 764, Aug. 1970, 100-103. 
Forster's A. Passage to India had its genesis in his experience of India. He noted that 
while there was a deep craving among Indians for spiritual harmony with nature, there 
was little harmony between man and man. Іп spite of independence and, consequently, 
changes in several directions (e.g., woman's position in society), the picture that he has 
drawn of the spirit of India on the basis of his visits in 1912 and 1922 remains essential- 
ly correct today. ALB. 


William Golding and Graham Greene 


1760. Sternlicht, Sanford. Two Views of the Builder in Graham Greene’s A BURNT- 
OUT CASE and William Golding’s THE SPIRE, CalcR, 1:3, Jan.-Mar. 1970, 401-404. 
These 2 works are about creative men in religious environments, and although Golding’s 
Jocelin is a cleric in the Middle Ages while Greene’s Querry is a layman of today, they 
share a vocation: building for God and for man. Jocelin’s spire is, deep down, the 
expression of his libido; Querry, in building a dispensary, unwittingly serves God, in 
whom he does not believe. Both novels end in affirmation, an essentially religious act. 

—А.В. 


Aldous Huxley 


1761. ОШ, Stephen M. ANTIC HAY: А Portraiture of Psychological Dislocation, 
CalcR, 1:4, Apr.-June 1970, 513-518. This work deals with the socio-psychological dis- 
location rather than the economic and political miseries that pervaded England after 
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World War I. For its realistic portrait of sex, the novel was called obscene. The 
characters, often drawn from life, are contrasted, each living in his ivory tower, each 
unable to see any pattern or destination in life. The overall picture is of a compre- 
hensive nullity. --А.В. 


D. H. Lawrence 


1762. Bordinat, Philip. Тһе Poetic Image in D. H. Lawrence’s THE CAPTAIN'S 
DOLL, WVUBPP, 19, July 1972, 45-49. Lawrence worked more effectively than most 
modern writers in the 2 worlds of prose and poetry. His best writing brings them 
together, the novels having extended passages of poetic prose, the poems having prose- 
like reflections of the writer's mind. This relationship shows in the reduced compass of 
the shorter works, as in the poetic novelette, The Captain's Doll. —R.H.D. 


George Edward Moore | 
Cf.: Item 1768. 
George Bernard Shaw 


1763. Weintraub, Stanley; HEARTBREAK HOUSE: Shaw's LEAR, MD, 15:3, Dec. 
1972, 255-266. Shaw often hinted that this work was his own Lear, which he 
considered Shakespeare's master tragedy. Тһе events of World War I and the 
impact of Chekhov's Cherry Orchard brought Shaw as near to Lear's pessimism as he 
ever came. Тһе title Heartbreak House, the apocalyptic nature of its farce, and the 
underlying despair are all reminiscent of King Lear. Two of Shotover's daughters 
respond to him with hypocrisy, but despite his failing faculties he maintains control 
and continues to struggle. In this sense, he is the antithesis of Lear—Shaw's reply to 
what he termed Shakespeare's "religionless condition . . . of despair." —T.A.S. 


Muriel Spark 


1764. Bradbury, Malcolm. Muriel Spark's Fingernails, CritQ, 14:3, Aut. 1972, 241-250. 
In her most recent works, Spark moves from the mordantly comic style of an Evelyn 
Waugh to a more aestheticized style that strips away excess and presents her characters 
in a strange but memorable clarity. —F.E. 


'Tom Stoppard 


1765. Babula, William. The Play-Life Metaphor in Shakespeare and Stoppard, MD, 
15:3, Dec. 1972, 279-281. Тһе central characters in Stoppard's Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern are Dead are, like Hamlet, caught in the play-life metaphor and unable 
to escape the roles the script assigns to them. Unlike Hamlet, however, they are minor 
and unimportant characters built into a plot based on absurdist principles, so that their 
deaths through the limited roles life gives them allow for little dignity or consolation. 
Stoppard conceives 2 more characters trapped on the stage of life in a later play, The 
Real Inspector Hound. —T.A.S. 


R. S. Thomas 


1766. .Bedient, Calvin. On В. S. Thomas, CritQ, 14:3, Aut. 1972, 253-268. Thomas's 

poetry, unlike the more typically complex poetry of the present era, is akin to the 

poetry of Dylan Thomas or Gerard Manley Hopkins іп its open passionateness. 
—F.E. 


Arnold Wesker 


1767. Mannheimer, Monica. Major Themes in Arnold Wesker's Play THE FRIENDS, 
MSprak, 66:2, 1972, 109-116. Although English critics generally reacted with dis- 
appointment to Wesker's latest play, its Swedish version was a success. Its theme, the 
necessity for the individual to come to terms with the chaotic nature of existence, is 
dramatically brought out by contrasting radically opposite attitudes of life, the despair 
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and inertia, disillusionment and personal failure of the 6 friends with Esther's joyous 
acceptance of life. Unfortunately development of the secondary theme, Wesker's 
concern with the artist's responsibility in the democratizing of culture, leaves many 
questions unanswered. This inept handling may be an important source of dissatisfac- 
tion with the play. The most serious flaw is the play's ending which is incredible both 
intellectually and emotionally. Simone's metamorphosis from hostility to companion- 
ship, achieved simply by lecturing her friends, leaves one with the uneasy feeling that 
the problems either were exaggerated earlier or are made too light of in the final scene. 

—L.W.E. 


Virginia Woolf 


1768. Franks, Gabriel. Virginia Woolf and the Philosophy of G. E. Moore, Person, 
50:2, Sp. 1969, 222-240. Moore, through his philosophy, was associated with the 
Bloomsbury group. His philosophy seemed to provide the group with direction for a 
way of life and a theory of aesthetics for letters and the plastic arts; and, if Woolf's 
novels are used as testimony, Moore's writings gave her a codification of aims for, and 
ideals in, life. But Moore's philosophy, while it counteracted the hedonism in applica- 
tion of Benthamite utilitarianism, did not fill Woolf’s life completely. No doubt the 
evident agnosticism that pervaded his philosophy also did nothing to fill the remaining 
void. —4A X.D. 


> AMERICAN 
IV. THEMES AND TYPES | 
Fiction 


1769. Mellard, James M. Racism, Formula, and Popular Fiction, JPopC, 5:1, Sum. 
1971, 10-37. Racism in American literature is most evident in popular fiction, mani- 
festing itself in the character, episode, and narrative structure. Stowe's Uncle Tom's 
Cabin contains racial stereotypes and linguistic formulas resulting from her cultural 
bias. After the Civil War, such romantic formula-types give way to more "realistic" 
formulaic roles which are projections of the white man's fears and fantasies—one of 
the most overt examples being Thomas Dixon's The Clansman. But the formula 
becomes refined into something more valid in the fictional blacks of Faulkner, Wright, 
Ellison, Baldwin, Jones, and Styron. —R.S.T. 


1770. Rose, Alan Henry. Sin and the City: The Uses of Disorder in the Urban Novel, 
CentR, 16:3, Sum. 1972, 203-220. From its beginnings the American urban novel has 
embodied in the city the myth of the Fortunate Fall: a fall from rural innocence into 
the disorder and shared corruption of the city, resulting in an initiation into maturity. 
In 19th-century novels the city offered regeneration to the protagonist; in the psycho- 
logical 20th-century novel the myth replaced maturity with frustration. Charles Brock- 
den Brown's Arthur Mervyn demonstrates the myth in its entirety. In Bayard Taylor's 
John Godfrey's Fortunes, the protagonist wins insight into the myth of economic suc- 
cess, In Theodore Dreiser's Sister Carrie, Carrie achieves wealth but is denied the 
knowledge of the nature of her experience. Fitzgerald's The Great Gatsby and Sal- 
inger's The Catcher in the Rye reveal the collapse of the archetype of the Fortunate 
Fall. —L.D.B. 


Prose 


1771. Miller, Ross. Autobiography as Fact and Fiction: Franklin, Adams, Malcolm X, 
CentR, 16:3, Sum. 1972, 221-232. The structure and literary components of the auto- 
biographies of Benjamin Franklin, Henry Adams, and Malcolm X illustrate the relation- 
ship between fiction and fact, and, at the same time, obviate the recent classification of 
literary works into non-fiction novels or the new journalism. Each autobiographer com- 
bines his personal and public history into an artful narrative; each deals with the past 
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through sensuous detail, the bridge between the individual life and historical move- 

ments. Most importantly, each adopts a larger than life-sized persona by means of 

which each identifies himself with movements and aspirations of his generation. 
—L.D.B. 


V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Jonathan Edwards 


1772. Nagy, Paul J. Jonathan Edwards and the Metaphysics of Consent, Person, 51:4, 
Aut. 1970, 434-446. The 18th-century Puritan, Edwards, contributed to philosophy his 
highly original concept, “consent to being.” To him, man’s thinking begins with desire 
or.emotion; an idea, then, is “a unit of feeling.” It follows, therefore, that man gives 
consent to being. To Edwards, consciousness consisted of movement toward excellence, 
and since God is total excellence, everything in its related movement toward excellence 
has high value. Edwards united thought and feeling, found no difference between love 
of God and love of the world, and welded the physical and the intellectual into a con- 
sistent morality. —A.LD. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Bronson Alcott 


1773. Myerson, Joel. “In the Transcendental Emporium": Bronson Alcott’s ORPHIC 
SAYINGS in the DIAL, ELN, 10:1, Sept. 1972, 31-38. Alcott’s Orphic Sayings in the 
July 1840 and Jan. 1841 numbers of the Dial served as a focal point for general ridicule 
of the magazine. At least 9 newspapers ridiculed them. For many years they were cited 
by critics for their obscurity. —L.D.B. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


1774. Walcutt, Charles Child. Emerson’s THE SPHINX, Expl, 31:3, Nov. 1972, 
Item 20. One problem with this poem is that there are too many speakers. Ап under- 
standing of the poem begins with a proper look at the Sphinx's question equivalent to, 
"Why is man out of tune with the harmony of all other things?" Тһе question is rhe- 
torical and is meant to deceive. The statement implied in the question is that a romantic 
view of ultimate good as a state of perfect repose in harmony with nature is the only 
true view of reality. But we must see that this rhetorical statement is false; the poet 
identifies and refutes its falsity. He says that man is made for quest, for perpetual 
search. The poet, speaking for man, shows that the diversity and complexity of the 
world are bound by the greater unity of a whole that expresses itself in all of the 
parts; Sphinx, Nature, and Man are parts of a continuously dynamic All. —P.F.H. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


1775. Hall, Spencer. Beatrice Cenci: Symbol and Vision in THE MARBLE FAUN, 
NCF, 25:1, June 1970, 85-95. Тһе portrait of Beatrice becomes a "symbolic mirror" 
of both Miriam and Hilda, and reflects the human bond between them. On the narra- 
tive level, the dark and light heroine part irreconcilably; on the conceptual level they 
remain linked in a common sisterhood with Beatrice Cenci, in their sin and sorrow, their 
self-consciousness, their isolation. The portrait provides the imaginative possibility: of 
uniting Hawthorne's dark and fair heroine types іп an ambiguous union. —P.B. 


1776. Strout, Cushing. Hawthorne's International Novel, NCF, 24:2, Sept. 1969, 169- 
181. Тһе Marble Faun can be seen as a pioneering treatment of the encounter of 
Americans with Europe; it is an intricately designed and firmly constructed dialectical 
encounter. Rome combines past and present, the actual and the imaginary. Hawthorne 
freely exploited its romantic legends and its works of art, but also presented a very 
real city and characters partly implicated in actuality. Rome is a foil for the psycho- 
logical and moral ambiguity Hawthorne explored. The novel is organized around the 
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impact of Donatello's act on 2 couples from different cultures. Central images are the 
chasm, the cavern, and the circle: the chasm between cultures, the caverns of the 
deepest human insight, the circles of development. The Old World has educative value 
pi the Americans in the depth and complexity of the moral experience that its reality 
offers. —P.B. 


1777. Carnochan, W. B. THE MINISTER'S BLACK VEIL: Symbol, Meaning, and 
the Context of Hawthorne’s Art, NCF, 24:2, Sept. 1969, 182-192. Тһе minister's 
symbolic self-veiling requires neither solution nor moral assessment. Тһе veil is a 
symbol, and the story is concerned with questions about the notion of a symbol. The 
relationship between symbol and reference was always for Hawthorne a difficult matter. 
This story stakes out the ground for the struggle. Concealment and mystery are central 
concerns: the veil both conceals and is a symbol of concealment. It is self-contained, 
beyond interpretation in referential terms; we neither can nor need insist on singleness 
of reference. It has the quality of language, giving meaning to experience but also pre- 
venting direct perception of it. It is an act of faith tbat, as can be seen in later 
parts, becomes increasingly difficult for Hawthorne until, ызам meaning failed. 
Тһе story is in this respect prophetic. —P.B. 


1778. Carpenter, Richard C. Hawthorne’s Polar Explorations, NCF, 24:1, June 1969, 
45-56. Young Goodman Brown and My Kinsman, Major Molineux are so closely 
parallel that they can be considered companion-pieces. By returning to a basic problem, 
Hawthorne was able to explore his moral universe—from the center to the verges 
and back. The plot is a type of quest; it is given a preternatural and foreboding setting, 
in which the hero feels displaced and has seemingly unreal experiences. A crisis is 
undergone after which the hero comes back to himself. Variations appear in the type 
of adventure, the specific setting, and the characters. Brown’s environment is the solitary 
spirit, Robin’s the world of men. The stories differ in some of the ways in which 
tragedy differs from comedy; but the quests are the same. —P.B. 


1779. Smith, Julian. Hawthornes LEGENDS OF THE PROVINCE HOUSE, NCF, 
24:1, June 1969, 31-44. This collection contains Hawthorne's only successful use of 
the framing tale, and is the only fiction in which he deals with the American Revolu- 
tion, presenting the basic conflict, the reasons for it, and the outcome. Hawthorne’s 
attitude toward the Revolution is ambivalent. Howe's Masquerade is morally neutral; 
Hawthorne gives a fair picture of Thomas Hutchinson in Edward Randolph's Portrait; 
Lady Eleanore is not condemned outright or alone; and it is an old loyalist who tells 
the last story, in which Esther Dudley wins sympathy despite her allegiance to the old 
order, and in which Tames Hancock seems to take Howe's place. —P.B. 


1780. Lease, Benjamin. Diorama and Dream: Hawthorne's Cinematic Vision, JPopC, 
5:2, Fall 1971, 315-323. Hawthorne's pictorialism is better understood in light of his 
involvement with photography and diorama. He sought "something in the intellectual 
world analogous to the daguerrotype." His novels abound with dioramic images— 
dreamlike scenes viewed from an internal vantage point. The key to his symbolism lies 
in his cinematic manipulation of color, light, and shadow. —R.S.T. 


Washington Irving 


1781. Lease, Benjamin. John Bull Versus Washington Irving: More on the Shakespeare 
Committee Controversy, ELN, 9:4, June 1972, 272-277. Several articles attack the 
proposal that Irving, ап American, be made a member оға committee to plan the 
construction of a Shakespeare monument. In July 1882, John Bull expressed dismay at 
Irving’s nomination; in Nov. 1882, it ridiculed the Baltimore Chronicle's defense of 
Irving; in July, 1824, it alluded peevishly to Irving. The articles reveal the depth of 
the Anglo-American literary distrust and animosity of the time, —L.D.B. 
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1782. McClary, Ben Harris. Irving’s Literary Pimpery, AN&Q, 10:10, June 1972, 
150-151. Irving often borrowed ideas to use in his own writings. Apparently he also 
borrowed for others. According to a previously unpublished letter of 1823, he borrowed 
a Ms in Paris and sent it to England so that a friend might sell it to a British periodical. 

—D.G.M. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Cf. Item 1819. 


James Russell Lowell 


1783. Oggel L. T. The Origin of Lowell’s “AMERICAN PUNCH,” AN&Q, 10:10, 
June 1972, 151-152. The origin of "the American Punch" in tbe lampoon of Margaret 
Fuller in A Fable for Critics has gone unnoticed. It comes, apparently indirectly, from 
an Idler article by Tohnson. —D.G.M. 


Herman Melville 


1784. Hibler, David J. DRUM-TAPS and BATTLE-PIECES: Melville and Whitman on 
the Civil War, Person, 50:1, Win. 1969, 130-147. By the outbreak of the Civil War, Mel- 
ville and Whitman, both 44 years old, had achieved most of their life work. During the 
course of the war, they had only slight associations with actual battle scenes, though 
both supported the cause. Each, however, treats three basic themes: "the approach of 
the war, the death and destruction wrought in the war, and finally the prospects of 
the postwar period." Melville treats the advent of the war with pessimism and some- 
times cynicism; Whitman, with optimism, pride, and joy. Whereas Melville, shocked 
by death and carnage, seldom sees heroism in war exploits and comments philosophi- 
cally with а sense of removal from the scene, Whitman's firsthand experience results 
in poems of quiet compassion. The final state, the summing up, appears as returned 
pessimism in Melville; as "triumphant optimism" in Whitman. —A.LD. 


1785. Kirkham, E. Bruce. Melville and the Iron Crown of Lombardy, AN&Q, 10:9, 
May 1972, 133-134. In the brief chapter entitled “Sunset” in Moby-Dick, Ahab refers 
to the Iron Crown of Lombardy. The history of this crown is associated with Christian- 
ity, the Holy Roman Emperors Charles IV and V, and Napoleon. These associations 
illuminate the character of Ahab, but interpretations must not be limited to one reading. 
The crown cannot be read apart from all the other golden and circular symbols of the 
novel. —D.G.M. 


1786. Parker, Hershel. Five Reviews Not in MOBY DICK AS DUBLOON, ELN, 9:3, 
Mar. 1972, 182-185. These reviews have come to light since Parker and Hayford com- 
piled this work (Norton, 1970). The reviews appeared in the Toronto Globe (Nov. 29, 
1851), the London News of the World (Nov. 2, 1851), The New York Independent (Nov. 
20, 1851), the New York Sun (Nov. 20, 1851), and the New York Churchman (Dec. 6, 
1851). —L.D.B. 


1787. Rosenthal, Bernard. Melville, Marryat, and the Evil-Eyed Villain, NCF, 25:2, 
Sept. 1970, 221-224. There is a close connection between Redburn and Marryat's 
Тһе Phantom Ship; Schriften may have been the model for Jackson. Schriften is a 
threat to an innocent youth as Jackson is to Redburn, and there are numerous other 
similarities. (Parallel passages are given in a chart.] —P.B. 


1788. Rowland, Beryl. Melvilles Waterloo in RICH MAN'S CRUMBS, NCF, 25:2, 
Sept. 1970, 216-221. In this work Melville places the Battle of Waterloo in 1814. The 
central historical event alluded to in the story was the celebration of the Treaty of 
Paris in June 1814, particularly the special banquet at the Guildhall on June 18. But 
Melville also places Gog and Magog in positions they were not moved to until the 
following year. —P.B 
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1789. Stout, Janis. Melville's Use of the BOOK OF JOB, NCF, 25:1, June 1970, 69-83. 
It was the questioning rather than the patient Job who caught Melville’s imagination. 
Job is echoed in Mardi in the pilgrim boy's attitude at the Temple of Oro, and satirically 
in the King Pipo passage. In Redburn there are 3 allusions to Job, and one in 
White-Jacket, which also includes specific treatment of the problem of evil. In Moby- 
Dick there are verbal echoes and thematic parallels. Тһе whale is Leviathan, leading 
Ishmael to humble acceptance and wonder. Ahab’s character and position resemble 
Job's, but Ishmael corresponds better in his attitude toward the whale and its signifi- 
cance. Тһе protagonist of Pierre grapples with Job's problem; in later tales characters 
are passive, enduring. In The Confidence-Man, relevance to Job is pervasive, and 
intense pessimism is better conveyed than in Pierre. Billy Budd presents Melville's final 
outlook, and need not be read ironically; Billy attains the reconciliation of Job. 
—P.B. 


Cf.: Item 1810. 
Fitz-James O’Brien 


1790. Dimeo, Steven. Psychological Symbolism in Three Early Tales of Invisibility, 
RQ, 5:1, July 1971, 20-27. Three 19th-century short stories—Fitz-James O'Brien's 
What Was It? A Mystery, Ambrose Bierce’s The Damned Thing, and Guy de Maupas- 
sant’s The Horla—each seem to contain disguised antobiographical elements. Each in- 
cludes an invisible, but real, creature which may represent the unconscious, the flight 
from self, the Nietzschean Superman, or the dominant race of the distant future. The 
stories may also be read as allegories of the authors’ artistic fears and ambitions. 
—S.A.W. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


1791. Mokashi-Punekar, S. Indra—the Mind of Edgar Allan Poe, JKUH, 16, 1972, 
119-133. Poe was a more subtle thinker than the later transcendentalists, who have 
been better received as thinkers only because they moved within the confines of a 
Christian ethos, while Poe's art rests upon a philosophy alien to the Western world. His 
philosophy is so arresting that it is needless to analyze his tales structurally to discover 
their artistic power. --С.У.У, 


Wait Whitman 
Cf.: Item 1784. 


УП, NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Henry Adams 


1792. Kay, Carol McGinnis. Henry Adams Looks at Contemporary English Poets: A 
Survey of the Letters of Henry Adams, MarkR, 2:6, May 1971, 112-114. Adams's 
brilliant and sensitive letters are somewhat of a relief after the erudite discussions of 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. The earlier letters are concerned with studies, money, 
girls, and wine; the letters of his maturity are devoted to serious discussions of politics, 
philosophy, and art. But from beginning to end only one interest—literature—is 
constantly and heavily emphasized. A voracious reader, Adams makes many brief 
allusions and references to world writers and to contemporary English poets, but the 
most interesting are the character sketches of poets known to him personally. Не 
devotes long descriptive passages to three major poets: Robert Browning, Rudyard 
Kipling, and Robert Louis Stevenson. Adams was quick to recognize and praise excel- 
lence and warmly appreciative of enthusiasm, sensitivity, honesty, energy, and sincerity. 
His references to the English poets of his day are valuable for their revelation of several 
aspects of his own nature. —W.B.B. 
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Ambrose Bierce 
Cf.: Item 1790. 
Kate Chopin 


1793. Arner, Robert D. Characterization and the Colloquial Style in Kate Chopin's 
VAGABONDS, MarkR, 2:6, May 1971, 110-112. Chopin's story has a point easily 
grasped, yet subtle. It is clear that Valcour, the Acadian drifter and local ne'er-do-well 
who sees the narrator every time he comes to town, is a kind of alter ego for the nar- 
rator. Тһе narrator has a taste for respectability; Valcour is closer to the uninhibited 
and primitive, hence genuine but honest, life. He seems to be an objectification and 
externalization of ber inner, real self. The setting, colloquial idiom, characterization, and 
style all amplify meaning in Vagabonds. The 2 speaking voices of the narrator—a 
formal though richly metaphorical voice when she talks to us, a vulgar dialect when 
she speaks to Valcour—emphasize the dichotomy in her personality. —W.B.B. 


Stephen Crane 


1794. Harrison, Stanley R. Stephen Crane and Death: A Moment Between Two 
Romanticisms, MarkR, 2:6, May 1971, 117-120. Crane's 2 short tenement novels, 
Maggie and George's Mother, mark the end of the impulse that began in America in 
1644 to seek а new beginning in unsettled parts of America. At the end of the 19th 
century the borders are defined, geographical romanticism is ended, and the inhabi- 
tants of Crane's New York City are trapped and despairing in a hopeless land. Red is 
now the color of blood, and its properties are hate, rage, bestiality, and despair; it is 
not merely a symbol of hate and evil but the condition itself. The environment and 
the voices are dark; death is the only possible release from this desperate, disorderly 
world. Before Crane there was the charting of a romantic impulse to escape in the vast 
land; after Crane, the flight in reverse and the projection of some nebulous future 
hope. Crane's Maggie and George's Mother signal the end of one and the advent of 
the other. —W.B.B. 


1795. Knapp, Daniel. Son of Thunder: Stephen Crane and the Fourth Evangelist, NCF, 
24:3, Dec. 1969, 253-291. Naturalism has never seemed an adequate term to describe 
Crane's work. Nor was he a realist the way Howells was; and impressionism does not 
account for the structure of his art or the fates of his characters. Explaining Crane's 
narrative structures as ironic does not account for the reader's moral responses: there 
are feelings and values in the stories beyond the ironic parody. Тһе conviction that 
Crane's major themes are basically religious has grown. Certain of his stories are based 
directly and consciously on the New Testament. Тһе Monster centers in John XII and 
the story of Lazarus, and the narrative source for The Blue Hotel is also in John. 
Maggie: А Girl of the Streets has а Magdalen as its central figure, though the point 
for Maggie is that there is no Christ. In George's Mother Crane drew on the gospels 
and on the Book of Revelation. He took care to embed biblical sources deeply, but 
left clear indications of his frame of reference. In this way, he put together the wreck- 
age of tradition. —P.B. 


1796. Rogers, Rodney O. Stephen Crane and Impressionism, NCF, 24:3, Dec. 1969, 
292-304. Crane's sense of the nature of reality justifies linking his writing with impres- 
sionism. А person's psychology affects how he perceives the world. Reality is ephem- 
eral and continually defies precise definition. Crane expresses these ideas through his 
handling of point of view. The reader is asked not to accept any one description as 
final. Crane's irony, the meaning of his fiction, depends upon the irreconcilability of 
contradictory statements. He may use direct statement; be may shift perspective by 
manipulating narrative focus; or he may simply gradually readjust the perspective with 
which a scene is viewed. The angle of vision may be gradually or suddenly widened. 
Verbal disparity in metaphor is yet another resource for changing an established point 
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of view. The endless process of adjustment and redefinition is essential to Crane's art, 
which is poised between two contradictory ways of looking at man in the world. 
--Р.В. 


Emily Dickinson 


1797. Das, Sarbeswar. Emily Dickinson's Letters to Her “Master,” CalcR, 2:3, Jan.- 
Mar. 1971, 353-363. Three letters drafted by Dickinson, signed by her as Daisy and 
directed to somebody she addressed as Master, have been found. The identity of that 
Master has not been established, but a close examination of a number of letters and 
poems suggests that Samuel Bowles was very likely the person concerned and the man 
to whom the 2 later letters of 1861 were addressed. —A.B. 


Hamlin Garland 


1798. Underhill, Lonnie E., and Daniel F. Littlefield, Jr. Hamlin Garland and the 
Navajos, JAriH, 13:4, Win. 1972, 275-285. Glimpses of the Navajo Indians, an unpub- 
lished paper by Garland, indicates the greater emphasis Garland was to place on 
sociology and reform after his first trip to the West in 1892. On his 1895 trip he ob- 
served the Navajos, talked with traders and others about them, and took extensive 
notes. His sympathetic treatment of the Navajos foreshadows the pro-Indian writing 
of the 1960's and 1970's. [The paper is given in its entirety.] —9B.J.M. 


John Hay 


1799. Jaher, Frederic Caple. Industrialism and the American Aristocrat: A Social 
Study of John Hay and His Novel, THE BREAD WINNERS, JISHS, 65:1, Sp. 1972, 
69-93. This work (1883) examines the 2 major struggles produced by industrialism— 
between workers and capitalists and between tbe preindustrial gentry and the newly 
risen magnates. А literary sensation in 1883-1884, it was widely, and usually favorably, 
reviewed, and was praised by such influential critics as the then-conservative William 
Dean Howells. Hay's bias toward gentility puts him in the camp of such writers as 
Edith Wharton and his close friend Henry Adams. Despite differences of tone and 
attitude, the views of Hay and Adams were known to be so similar that their works 
were frequently attributed interchangeably. —EJ.C. 


William Dean Howells 


1800. Fischer, William C., Jr. William Dean Howells: Reverie and the Nonsymbolic 
Aesthetic, NCF, 25:1, June 1970, 1-30. For Howells reverie was associated with an 
aesthetic point of view which he distrusted. This imposes constraint on his style: he 
sought non-metaphoric language with little capacity for expressing subjective modes 
of experience. He came to see reverie as a self-deceptive mental situation and used 
it for depicting illusions. Beginning to question the distortions of the truth inherent in 
the traditional literary point of view, he became skeptical of written language. He used 
symbols conceptually or thematically, without exploiting their metaphoric possibilities; 
the figurative language of characters is a criticism of them. The inner lives of charac- 
ters are rendered in action, dialogue, and setting literally presented. Howells increasing- 
ly associated reverie with mental lawlessness, to a degree where aesthetics and immor- 
ality converge, as in A Hazard of New Fortunes; he felt that the inventive faculties were 
morally unreliable. —P.B. 


Henry James 


1801. Tintner, Adelind К. Balzac’s Two Maries and James’s THE AMBASSADORS, 
ELN, 9:4, June 1972, 284-287. James’s choice of the name Marie for the two hero- 
ines of this work was based upon the heroines named Marie in Balzac's Une Fille d 
Eve. Both sets of heroines perform the function of leading men to secularized, societal 
salvation. —L.D.B. 
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1802. Habegger, Alfred. Тһе Disunity of THE BOSTONIANS, NCF, 2422, Sept. 1969, 
193-209. Recent critics have ignored the fundamental difference between the first and 
second books of this work. The disunity is a matter of narrative technique. In the first 
book, the satire is presented by the omniscient narrator, whose voice is distinct from 
the other voices and encloses them. In the second book, this satiric persona almost 
disappears, and with him the detached sampling of many characters. Loose chronology 
gives way to a strict timetable, and the main emphasis is on plot. The intrigue plot, 
though used to good purpose, has nothing to do with the theme of the growth of con- 
sciousness. The book brings together, but does not reconcile, the two extremes of 
James's fiction, the satirical social realism, and the psychological studies with plots 
based on secrets. —P.B. 


1803. Mukherji, Nirmala. The Role of Pansy in the PORTRAIT OF A LADY, CalcR, 
1:4. Apr.-June 1970, 585-594. Following Arnold Kettle's twofold classification in An 
Introduction to the English Novel (Vol. VII, Hutchinson's U. Lib., 1955) of the char- 
acters in this work, Pansy Osmond is one whom we know from straightforward auth- 
orial description. As a symbol of protected innocence, a type that fascinated James, 
Pansy serves as a contrast to Isabel Archer. With a symbolic name, she is described in 
terms of flower motifs. Again, such metaphors as a sheet of blank paper, a suite of 
apartments, and art objects, bring out the quality of her limited nature. The emblematic 
end of the novel, with which James was pleased, raises two interrelated questions: why 
Isabel goes back to her house, and whether the return is consistent with her character. 
In answering these questions, one has to take into account the personality of Pansy 
who, though a minor character, is functionally relevant. —A.B. 


1804. Bercovitch, Sacvan. The Revision of Rowland Mallet, NCF, 24:2, Sept. 1969, 
210-221. In revising Roderick Hudson, James meant to draw attention to the limita- 
tions of Rowland Mallet’s personality. The account of the impression Mary Garland 
makes on Rowland is developed to reveal Rowland more fully; he becomes neither 
hero, villain, nor innocent observer, but a complex figure with a tortuous mind. This 
is also emphasized in his relationship to Christina Light. The most extensive rewriting 
pertains to the association between Rowland and Roderick, calling Rowland’s tolerance 
into question, emphasizing his bitterness and inclination to interfere and finally his 
moral blindness. —Р.В. 


1805. Byers, John R., Jr. THE TURN OF THE SCREW: A Hellish Point of View, 
MarkR, 2:6, Мау 1971, 101-104. In his New York Preface James says of this work 
that it is "a piece of ingenuity pure and simple, of cold artistic calculation, an amus- 
ette to catch those not easily caught." "Amusette" means a piece of child's play, a 
trifling thing, fun. The fairy-tale motif is like that in Little Red Riding Hood; the gov- 
erness is an agent of the Devil whose role in the universe is that of luring her victims 
to perdition, a sort of Coleridgean Geraldine of the spirit world. Flora, who rejects the 
governess and refuses to admit that she has seen a ghost, escapes; Miles, who finally 
admits that Peter Quint is outside the window and thereby yields himself to the gov- 
erness, is damned. This interpretation of the story and view of the governess would 
eliminate most of the problems in the controversy between the apparitionists and the 
non-apparitionists over the meaning of the story. —W.B.B. 


Cf.: Item 1842. 
Mark Twain 


1806. Kapoor, S. D. Tradition and Innovation in HUCKLEBERRY FINN, ModRev, 
No. 762, June 1970, 409-413. In Twain's writings one finds a serious representation of 
the contemporary social reality against the background of a historical process. This 
work deals with several questions: ап American identity, confrontation with reality, 
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and individual alienation. The prose used for fictionalizing these questions is based on 
vernacular speech. —A.B. 


1807. Mauranges, J.-P. Aliénation et Châtiment chez Mark Twain et Heinrich Böl, 
RLV, 39:2, 1973, 131-136. Similarities in point of view exist in Twain's The Man That 
Corrupted Hadleyburg and Böll’s Der Bahnhof von Zimpren. A similarity in theme is 
the alienation of society as a consequence of the sudden advent of capitalism. In both 
stories a small town gets duped because it too readily falls for promises of sudden, easy 
riches. Then the swindle is perpetuated by those in power. Although this is done for 
different reasons, the result js the same: punishment in the form of progressive disin- 
tegration of society through fear and distrust. The stories also contain the theme of 
justice as well as the interplay of collective and individual drama. Both authors reject 
mystification in favor of the natural. There are also important differences. Туудіп 85 
stranger is motivated by almost diabolical intentions, yet he brings the people to moral- 
ity; Bóll's exploration company is simply pragmatic. Twain is pessimistic, while Böll 
states the facts; yet there is hope for Hadleyburg, none for Zimpren. (Іп French) 
—L.LH.W. 


СЕ: Item 1842. 
Charles Dudley Warner 


1808. Crowley, John W. А Note on THE GILDED АСЕ, ELN, 10:2, Dec. 1972, 
116-118. A recently discovered letter by Charles Dudley Warner (June 8, 1874) to 
the editor of Appleton's Journal in response to an anonymous review of The Gilded 
Age indicates that the book was written in 2 months and that its authors alluded to 
specific Washington scandals. [The text of the letter is included.] —L.D.B. 


УШ. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Charlotte Armstrong 


1809. Waldron, Ann. CHARLOTTE ARMSTRONG, JPopC, 5:2, Fall 1971, 435-445. 
[In an interview shortly before her death in 1969, Armstrong discusses her life and 
work and comments on the genre of the suspense novel.] —R.S.T. 


Saul Bellow 


1810. Chapman, Sara S. Melville and Bellow іп the Real World: PIERRE and AUGIE 
MARCH, WVUBPP, 18, Sept. 1971, 51-57. These works present innocent, youthful, 
romantic heroes confronting a world characterized by ambiguity, in which the only 
constant is change. There are no certain standards of ethics or morality, and no fixed 
human relationships or measures of success. Pierre can be seen as a kind of analogue 
for The Adventures of Augie March. Though Bellow may not have borrowed conscious- 
ly from Melville, his stated interest in 19th-century American fiction is clearly manifest 
in this work, —R.H.D. 


1811. Atkins, Anselm. The Moderate Optimism of Saul Bellow's HERZOG, Person, 
50:1, Win. 1969, 117-129. Bellow's early heroes, like those of many post-World-War-I 
writers, fall because the world around them is falling apart, but Herzog remains opti- 
mistic. Herzog is an innocent, not in the sin-evil sense of the word, but in his childlike 
qualities. After a wealth of experience, his innocence is not lost; it has matured. These 
experiences, even though brutal, cause Herzog to face reality, to which neither childlike 
innocence nor crushing pessimism can be the response; to him, only controlled, regu- 
lated optimism is acceptable. —ALD. 


Walter Van Tilburg Clark 


1812. Deane, Paul. American Elements in Walter Van Tilburg Clark’s THE TRACK 
OF THE CAT, RLV, 39:1, 1973, 39-45. The characters in this novel, set during the 
days after the closing of the frontiers. a time when the American civilization began to 
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emerge clearly, are symbolic of certain aspects of this civilization. The old Indian 
represents the end of the original inhabitants as they once were; the father and grand- 
father, the pioneers who went West to get rich quick but could not adjust to the end 
of the gold rush days; the older brothers, materialism and idealism; and the younger 
one, who achieves a workable balance between those two extremes, represents the future. 
Mother and daughter symbolize the rigid women who helped the men build, as well as 
the "historically American" dislike for intellectualism, and the daughter-in-law represents 
the immigrants, These representatives of American values and ideas, together with the 
paradoxical figure of the cat, are used to depict the age-old problems of good and evil 
and of man's relationship to nature. —L.A.H.W. 


Hart Crane 


1813. Knox, George. “Sight, Sound and Flesh": Synoptic View From Crane's Tower, 
MarkR, 3:1, Oct. 1971, 1-10. In Crane's last poem, The Broken Tower, a complex 
summational poem, the sight, sound, and flesh imagery that pervades his poetry is magic- 
ally fused. There are symbols of sexual and aesthetic vitality—the tower, the lake, 
mounting excitement, and climax. Тһе poem, however, is not about a sexual act but 
about a bell-ringing act which symbolizes creative powers in art. Some of the imagery 
in the poem is that of one striving for the higher consciousness and a prospect of para- 
dise. Crane was aware of Jessie Weston's interpretation of vegetation myths and pos- 
sibly incorporated aspects of it into his own awareness of the poetic mission. The bell- 
ringer is slave of the muse and of his own commitment to creativity. The poet is а 
quester whose creative vitality restores а wasteland. Тһе bell-ringing is а summational 
symbolic act. Crane's life had become his final poem, and vice versa. —W.B.B. 


E. E. Cummings 


1814. Wilson, С. R., Jr. Cummings’ TA, Expl, 31:3, Nov. 1972, Item 17. Cummings 
was interested in capturing in poetry an image that will transmit to the reader the emo- 
tion that the poet felt in witnessing some special event. In this poem (p. 86 of Poems 
1923-1954), we get a description in sight and sound of a Negro jazz piano player seen 
in а swift, curving sweep from his tapping toes to his fat hands. The late Fats Waller 
may be suggested in the last line of the poem. What Cummings seems to be represent- 
ing is а variation within а basic rhythmical pattern that is a primary characteristic of 
jazz. The basic rhythm established in the first stanza he carries through each subse- 
quent four-beat unit of the poem with a variation of that original pattern. —P.F.H. 


Samuel R. Delaney 


1815. Scobie, Stephen. Different Mazes: Mythology in Samuel R. Delaney's THE 
EINSTEIN INTERSECTION, RQ, 5:1, July 1971, 12-18. (rev.-art., Ace Books, 1967). 
This short novel utilizes three types of mythology—fictional, religious, and historical 
--апа all the important characters have a mythological dimension; they are repititions 
of "patterns in human experience" that have occurred before and will occur again and 
again. The theme of the novel is the relationship between creative energy and death— 
the relationship we see in the early death of youthful geniuses, in the many myths that 
relate a descent into Hell. In his own use of myth to develop his theme, Delaney util- 
izes direct imitation, inversion, ambivalent reference, and verbal reminiscence; and by 
these means manages to produce a novel of brilliant power and energy, although in the 
end it is as inconclusive as myth usually is. —S.A.W. 


John Dos Passos 


1816. Lane, James B. MANHATTAN TRANSFER as a Gateway to the 1920's, CentR, 
16:3, Sum. 1972, 293-311. By means of its themes and experimental style and structure, 
this work captures the spirit of the lost generation of the 20's. Its main theme turns 
on the conflict between materialistic and aesthetic values. Its characters are passive, 
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drifting through life in а fragmented city without a soul, overshadowed by the mech- 
anization of the city, living only for the moment. Its sexual frankness shows the con- 
cern of the time to put an end to Victorian prudishness. Its uncompromising realism 
helped to undermine the myth of success. But beneath its naturalistic tone lies the hope 
that man may somehow assert his rationality and overcome his environment. —L.D.B. 


William Faulkner 


1817. Edwards, Duane. Flem Snopes and Thomas Sutpen: Two Versions of Respecta- 
bility, DR, 51:4, Win. 1971-72, 559-570. Flem Snopes and Thomas Sutpen are, on the 
surface, dissimilar. But both seek respectability, and this causes both to exchange 
human, individual integrity for a life governed only by social norms, which results in 
their ruin. The contrast is that Sutpen is accorded tragic status and Snopes comic. 

—E.E.E. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


1818. Dahlie, Hallvard. Alienation and Disintegration in TENDER IS THE NIGHT, 
HAB, 22:4, Fall 1971, 3-8. Тһе pattern of isolation and alienation inherent in all of 
Fitzgerald's novels is particularly pronounced in this one. Dick Diver's final disinte- 
gration is a product of the isolation of his world from “outsiders,” brought about by his 
own inability to accept or change his artificiality. Careful reading indicates this flaw 
in his character early in the novel. —M.R. 


Robert Frost 


1819. Reed, Kenneth T. Longfellow’s SLEEP and Frost’s AFTER APPLE-PICKING, 
AN&Q, 10:9, Мау 1972, 134-135. Similarity in theme, structure, and tone suggest that 
Longfellow’s poem is probably the source for Frosts. The themes of both are world- 
weariness and the desire for sleep, a sleep that is associated with death. Frost’s poem, 
although 3 times as long as Longfellow's sonnet, unfolds іп the same way. Тһе tone of 
both is one of fatigue and spiritual resignation. Frost’s principal departure from his 
predecessor is a substitution of a mature rusticity for classical allusions. —D.G.M. 


1820. Utley, Francis Lee. Robert Frost’s Virgilian Monster, ELN, 10:3, Mar. 1973, 
221-223. Frost’s playful lines to Carl Burell, in which the poet declines a botanical 
invitation, are macaronics based on Aeneid iii.658. —L.D.B. 


Zane Grey 


1821. Goble, Danney. “The Days That Were No More”: A Look at Zane Grey's West, 
JAriH, 14:1, Sp. 1973, 63-75. Тһе novels Grey published between 1914 and 1928 
became best sellers because they offered to a war-embittered generation a view of 
society that reaffirmed the traditional values apparently jeopardized by World War I 
and the social revolution of the 20's. Wild and reckless, Grey's heroes were filled with 
a simple and natural virtue not found in the effete and decadent life of industrial 
America. Grey frequently contrasted his heroines— moral, innocent, and dependent 
on the raw, rugged men they foolishly hoped to reform—to the false and over-sophisti- 
cated women of the 20's. In his last and best novel, 30,000 on the Hoof (1939), the 
disillusioned hero can find peace only in an isolated canyon in Arizona where he seeks 
"the days that were no more." —B.J.M. 


Ronald Gross 


1822. Gerber, Philip L., and Robert J. Gemmett. Ronald Gross, JPopC, 5:2, Fall 1971, 
452-467. [In an interview, Gross discusses his work and the contemporary scene of 
Expanded Poetry—pop, found, and concrete poems.] —R.S.T. 


Robert Heinlein 
1823. Plank Robert. Omnipotent Cannibals: Thoughts on Reading Robert Heinlein's 
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STRANGER IN A STRANGE LAND, RQ, 5:1, July 1971, 30-37. Science-fiction 
elements of the technical sort found in this work are neither new, startling, nor essential. 
Much more important are the so-called PSI powers possessed by Mike, the "Stranger" 
from Mars. The operation of these powers—mostly wish fulfillment, including the 
power to annihilate by a thought process—along with unlimited sexual activity and 
cannibalism place Stranger in the category of escapist literature aimed at readers who 
want a fantasy gratification of their childish desire for omnipotence. It is not а book 
that will help the reader to grow mentally and psychologically, to transcend his immature 
dependence on fantasy. —S.A.W. 


Ernest Hemingway 


1824. Kallapur, S. T. THE SUN ALSO RISES: A Reconsideration, JKUH, 16, 1972, 
107-118. Despite Hemingway's assertion that this novel was not meant to be about a 
“lost generation," it does deal with the “lost generation,” since it is specifically concerned 
with the possibility of the regeneration of Jake and Brett, who must be seen as members 
of the "lost generation." —C.V.V. 


Robert Herrick (1868-1938) 


1825. Dessner, Lawrence Jay. Robert Herrick, American Novelist, MarkR, 3:1, Oct. 
1971, 10-14. Herrick, whose fiction was published fairly continuously from 1894 to 
1933, was an active writer in two lost generations, those of the 1890's and the 1920's. 
His social protest and concern with sexual mores, radical politics, the problem of the 
artist, and the disintegration of American life during and after World War I, ally him 
with the generation of Fitzgerald, Sinclair Lewis, and Dos Passos. He attacks the society 
whose gods are money and power. His social criticism and analysis, his heroes and the 
themes of his novels, are connected with the events of his life and provide an apologia 
for his life and conduct. His lack of control over his emotional impulses and his ap- 
parent ignorance of the psychological processes his work displays mark him as 
a minor novelist; yet he has a claim to a place in the development of the art of fiction. 

—W.B.B. 


Richard Howard 


1826. Friedman, Sanford. An Interview With Richard Howard, Shen, 24:1, Fall 1972, 
5-31. [Among other matters, Howard discusses his upbringing, his reading, his college 
years and editorship of the Columbia Review, and his own writing.] —L.B.H. 


Jobn О. Killens 


1827. Wiggams, William H., Jr. Black Folktales in the Novels of John O. Killens, 
BlSch, 3:3, Nov. 1971, 50-58. Killens’s first three novels in which the dominant theme 
is black manhood, chronicle the black American experience from 1900 to the present. 
In Youngblood, And Then We Heard the Thunder, and ’Sippi, he makes traditional 
as well as innovative use of black folktales. However, in ’Sippi he uses a new, more 
biting type of folklore humor. He also goes beyond the practice of other black writers 
by weaving black folktales inextricably into the novel and thereby providing not only 
its theme, but also its structural form. —D.M.X. 


Carolyn Kizer 


1828. Chappell, Fred. “I'm in the Racket”: Carolyn Kizer's Poetry, StAR, 1:3, Fall/ 
Win. 1971, 13-16. One of the qualities that makes Kizer distinctive is her "many- 
mindedness." She is romantic in the best sense, and her poems "demand to be treated 
as woman poems." —L.B.H. 


Sinclair Lewis 
1829. Rowlette, Robert. A Sinclair Lewis Letter to the Indianapolis NEWS, ELN, 9:3, 
Mar. 1972, 193-195. In this letter, which appeared on May 4, 1921, Lewis answered 
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the editor's charges that he had ridiculed Booth Tarkington in a lecture in Indianapolis 
in April. —L.D.B. 


Robert Lowell 


1830. Tulip, James. The Poetic Voices of Robert Lowell, PoetA, No. 39, Apr. 1971, 
49-57. Lowell's poems display a sense of depth that may be called his general stance. 
This stance belongs to a pre-poetic level, making one feel that it is Lowell's life that 
is real and that his poems are predicated upon that reality. Poetry as experience com- 
prises the peculiar power and truth of Lowell's achievement. His manner is metaphys- 
ical, yet rational. Reflectiveness is Lowell’s most dominant note in recent work. In 
all Lowel's voices—-mystic, confessional, urbane—-there is a consistency of tone 
that we should see as Augustan, the voice of the philosophe from the European En- 
lightenment. —P.F.H. 


David Madden 


1831. Madden, David. The Compulsion to Tell a Story, JPopC, 5:2, Fali 1971, 269- 
279. [The author relates his experiences as a writer and discusses the influences which 
resulted in his Cassandra as novel, play, and film script; he also discusses Bijou, his 
novel-in-progress.] —R.S.T. 


Bernard Malamud 


1832. Pradhan, S. V. The Nature and Interpretation of Symbolism in Malamud's THE 
ASSISTANT, CentR, 16:4, Fall 1972, 394-408. Тһе chief symbols are the grocery store 
and the library, both of which enhance the theme of the novel—the struggle of the 
economically marginal man for a better life. Objectively the store represents the strug- 
gle of the alien Jew in a hostile world; subjectively it represents a tunnel or grave from 
which the characters must be resurrected. The library represents an incipient better life 
for Helen and Frank. Characters in the novel also bear symbolic weight. Helen is a 
Beatrice figure leading Frank from the Purgatory of the shop to the heaven of the 
library. Frank is Everyman who chose Morris (modern man) over St. Francis. 
—L.D.B. 


H. L. Mencken 


1833. Bonner, Thomas C. Mencken as Whangdoodle: One Aspect of H. L. Mencken's 
Prose Style, MarkR, 3:1, Oct. 1971, 14-17. In 1906 the term "Whangdoodle" was 
applied to Mencken by Henry Watterson, editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
Watterson used it to describe Mencken as iconoclastic, nonconformist, spectacular, 
and unprecedented; in the common speech of the Bible Belt the term also means a 
noise-making device designed to frighten one's fellow peasants. Both usages are applic- 
able to Mencken. His prose style cannot be reduced to rules and is organic and adapt- 
able to any situation. His figurative language gives strength to his invective. He em- 
ploys a single, long syntactical unit with lists of parallel constructions, piling indictment 
upon indictment, building to a crescendo, and then shifts suddenly to buffoonery. He 
handles the absurd and the incongruous powerfully, as for example in On Being an 
American. His ability to render an individual, a concept, or an entire culture com- 
pletely absurd is the distinguishing characteristic of his “УУһапрдоо е” style. His 
primary goals were to attack hypocrisy and sham; he colors experience with imagina- 
tion and thereby creates a new experience, a work of art. —W.B.B. 


Eugene O'Neill 


1834. Cate, Hollis L. Ephraim Cabot: O'Neill's Spontaneous Poet, MarkR, 2:6, May 
1971, 115-117. Cabot, now considered.the protagonist of Desire Under the Elms, with 
all his faults is а spontaneous poet, his inherently redeeming side. He looks to nature 
for his metaphors and similes, references to animals and familiar objects. From time 
to time his vision transcends the external, material world, and he carries on an intuitive 
search for God's true revelation through Nature. He drives home his points with figura- 
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tive analogies; he spontaneously uses onomatopoeia and internal rhyme, personification 
and synecdoche, and creates vivid images. Cabot, with all his flaws and shortcomings, 
is а part of nature. —NW.B.B. 


1835. Frazer, Winifred L. King Lear and Hickey: Bridegroom and Iceman, MD, 15:3, 
Dec. 1972, 267-278. Тһе familiar erotic pun on death by orgasm, and all its implica- 
tions for man's danger from woman, are basic to the otherwise very dissimilar trag- 
edies. The behavior of Lear is best accounted for by his "repressed incestuous" feelings 
for Cordelia; they cause his insanity and underlie his hallucinations. The title of The 
Iceman Cometh also refers to a joke on erotic dying. After Hickey's futile murder to 
escape the danger, his preaching threatens to destroy all the male drunks who have 
been driven to the saloon by the destructive power of women. --Т.А.5. 


Ezra Pound 


1836. Davie, Donald. The Significance of THE CANTOS, CamR, 94:2214, June 8, 
1973, 165-166. Walter B. Michaels's thesis that Rock-Drill marks the true end of The 
Cantos is valid but Michaels has not pursued (һе full implications of his own thesis. 
Тһе Cantos is the greatest 20th-century poem in English only if Rock-Drill is seen to 
be its final artistically successful section. The continuation in Thrones is a failure, and 
critical surgery similar to F. R. Leavis's on Daniel Deronda is necessary to rescue The 
Cantos from an unjust reputation for overall failure that derives from the evident failure 
of everything after Rock-Drill, —D.N.-D.M. 


1837. Surette, P. L. Тһе Historical Pattern in Ezra Pound's CANTOS, HAB, 22:3, 
1971, 11-21. Yeats’s statement that the Cantos have no plot is misleading and serves to 
paralyze critical reading. The content of the poems is greatly historical, particularly in 
its recurrent pictures of Troy: destruction of civilization because of a war caused by 
sexual disharmony. —M.R. 


1838. MacDiarmid, Hugh. Tribufe to Ezra Pound, CamR, 94:2214, June 8, 1973, 168- 
170. The native English poetic tradition has been in decline both before and after the 
work of Americans like Eliot and Pound and Irishmen like Yeats and Joyce. Medioc- 
rity and parochialism are the norm in England, and it is to be expected that a great poet 
like Pound should be unjustly attacked by inferior English poets. But in due course, 
like Wordsworth's and Shelley's, Pound's reputation will triumph over his detractors. 
Critics such as G. S. Fraser and M. L. Rosenthal have already accepted and argued for 
Pound's poetic greatness. —D.N.-D.M. 


Ayn Rand 
1839. Nozick, Robert. On the Randian Argument, Person, 52:2, Sp. 1971, 282-299. 
Rand is seen as the champion of individualism when she argues that everyone must 
live for himself without sacrificing himself to others or others to himself. Examining 


her propositions logically, one can prove that, while she writes entertainingly and poses 
enjoyable arguments, she never “objectively establishes her conclusions.” —A.LD. 


Allen Saunders 
1840. Ridgeway, Ann N. Allen Saunders, JPopC, 5:2, Fall 1971, 385-420. [In an in- 
terview, Saunders discusses his life and work and the writing of comic strips.] 
—R.S.T. 


Anne Sexton 


1841. Newlin, Margaret. The Suicide Bandwagon, CritQ, 14:4, Win. 1972, 367-378. 
The deaths by suicide of such poets as Sylvia Plath and Ingrid Jonker have created a 
vogue for poems of self-destruction, a vogue best illustrated by Sexton's work. The 
followers of the trend, however, lack both the substance and the shock value of the 


originators, —Е.Е, 
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'Terry Southern 


1842. Murray, Donald M. Candy Christian as a Pop-Art Daisy Miller, JPopC, 5:2, 
Fall 1971, 340-348. Candy is a picaresque novel in the tradition of American satire. 
Like Twain's Huckleberry Finn, it is a collection of tall tales. Aunt Livia, like Huck, 
is an Outsider (eiron) who confronts many a Conventional Person (alazon) Like 
James's Daisy Miller, Candy can be characterized as “а combination of innocence and 
audacity," with a touch of hypocrisy. Candy "recalls Mark Twain in genre and Henry 
James in subject, the technique having been modernized in the key of Pop Art." 
—RS.T. 


John Steinbeck 


1843. Hayashi, Tetsumaro. Recent Steinbeck Studies in the United States, CalcR, 2:2, 
Oct.-Dec. 1970, 169-172. Steinbeck’s reputation has been rising steadily, especially 
since his death in 1968. The John Steinbeck Society [with the author as the Director] 
has been publishing the Steinbeck Quarterly [edited by the author] and the Steinbeck 
Monograph series. A number of book-length studies, including the works of Henry T. 
Moore, Peter Lisca, Warren French, Lester Marks, Richard Astro and Tetsumaro 
Hayashi indicate the different approaches to Steinbeck. —A.B. 


Jesse Stuart 


1844. LeMaster, J. R. Jesse Stuart’s Pictures in MAN WITH A BULL-TONGUE 
PLOW, MarkR, 3:1, Oct. 1971, 17-20. This work is an accomplished book of poetry. 
The images are produced primarily in four ways: (1) by naming the sense appealed to 
and sometimes the object referred to; (2) by using various rhetorical figures; (3) by 
naming objects in a context; and (4) by simply listing objects, producing a panoramic 
effect. Stuart compiles many lists and for each object named he gives a characteristic 
feature, which leads to a characteristic relationship. Through naming the objects, 
relating the objects, and qualifying the relationships, Stuart paints the pictures that 
hang in his W-Hollow gallery. —W.B.B. 


Owen Wister 


1845. Morsberger, Robert E. Son of a Gun: Profanity and Prudery in the Movie of 
THE VIRGINIAN, ELN, 10:3, Mar. 1973, 216-217. Тһе word "son-of-a- . . ." in the 
novel was omitted from the film, although the violence in the scene was heightened. 

—L.D.B. 


John Updike 


1846. Epstein, Seymour. The Emperor's Blue Jeans. DenverQ, 6:4, 1972, 89-95. (rev.- 
art, Rabbit Redux, Alfred A. Knopf, 1971). The novelist’s responsibilities are not 
those of the social historian, nor the propagandist, but those of "narratively, insightfully, 
and dramatically demonstrating why things happen and to whom.” Updike is not the 
great novelist of current acclaim in this work because his "politicized rage" obliterates 
his novelist’s responsibilities; his characters are artistically flawed because they are 
mere mouthpieces for Updike’s political arguments. In the novel, general truths, includ- 
ing political truths, can emerge only indirectly in a focus on "a particular man, a particu- 
lar set of sensibilities," which is the only way novelists can both refer to contempor- 
aneity and transcend it by creating enduring art. Rabbit Redux is "light years away 
from being a ‘great achievement.’ " —D.N.-D.M. 


Eudora Welty 


1847. Buswell, Mary Catherine. The Mountain Figure in The Fiction of Eudora Welty, 
WVUBPP, 19, July 1972, 50-63. Welty’s fiction includes persons in all strata of 
Southern life. Among her hill dwellers of the Appalachian frontier are three broadly 
identifiable classes: the primitive man who lives in a shack or a rude cabin; the moun- 
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tain man who has some family traditions, a better home, and the desire to better his 
condition; and the more affluent mountain man who has built a large house. Probably 
Welty’s greatest contribution to an accurate concept and historical recording of the 
mountain man is her poetic presentation of him. She has "sung true" of the mountain 
figure, a man who has never been completely understood. —RR.H.D. 


Nathanael West 


1848. Zlotnick, Joan. The Medium is the Message, Or Is It?: A Study of Nathanael 
West's Comic Strip Novel, JPopC, 5:1, Sum. 1971, 236-240. Possibly influenced by 
Max Ernst and Hogarth, West planned Miss Lonelyhearts as a comic strip novel. 
Though he abandoned a pictorial for a verbal structure, he retained many comic-strip 
techniques. The characters are one-dimensional caricatures; dialogue is compressed 
as if to be fit into balloons; and emphasis on action and gesture creates pictorial panto- 
mime. Ironically, the novel attacks popular culture with the techniques of the medium 
being criticized. —R.S.T. 


Reed Whittemore 


1849. Kizer, Carolyn. Reed Whittemore: An Appreciation, StAR, 1:3, Fall-Win. 1971, 
19-20. "Poets who are editors, translators, men and women of letters, good guys, wits, 
perfectionists all” are—like Reed Whittemore—too little read. 50 Poems 50 should 
be read "with love." —L.B.H. 


Thomas Wolfe 


1850. Powell, W. Allen. Thomas Wolfe’s Phoenix Nest: The Plays of Thomas Wolfe 
as Related to His Fiction, MarkR, 2:6, May 1971, 104-110. The settings, themes, char- 
acterizations, and such rhetorical devices as irony, figures of speech, paradox, dialect, 
poetic passages, and parody in Wolfe’s plays foreshadow characteristics of his novels. 
Four of his plays are representative: The Return of Buck Gavin, Gentlemen of the 
Press, Mannerhouse, and Welcome to Our City. The plays were deficient in dramatic 
structure and intensity, but were valuable training for his fiction. Wolfe’s problem 
with form accounts for his shift from drama to fiction. —NW.B.B. 


Poetry 
1851. Flanagan, John T. Three Illinois Poets, CentR, 16:4, Fall 1972, 313-328. Edgar 
Lee Masters, Vachel Lindsay, and Carl Sandburg, all of whom spent most of their 
lives in Illinois and wrote notable poems about it, deserve to be resuscitated in this 
generation of undistinguished poetry: Masters for his trenchant, economical epitaphs; 
Lindsay for his late quiet poems; Sandburg for optimism and sensitivity for the common 
man. —L.D.B. 


1852. Sternlicht, Sanford. The Absolutes Are Gone, StAR, 1:4, Sp.-Sum. 1972, 5-8, 
Alone among the literary genres "American poetry has—for the most part—ignored 
the sexual revolutions and the new morality in our country." In the 70's, however, as 
subject prevails over technique, this lack will probably be rectified. At the same time, 
young poets today seem to be insufficiently informed to be the "truth-sayers" of the 
future. [To illustrate the direction poetry of the 70's is likely to take, the author quotes 
3 poems—by himself, George Amabile, and Roger Aplom.] —L.B.H. 


General 


1853. Gazell, James Albert. The High Noon of Chicago's Bohemias, JISHS, 65:1, Sp. 
1972, 54-68. Between 1910 and 1930 Chicago had two distinct residences for the 
literati and the artists. The South Side Bohemia was the province of such writers as 
Dreiser, Lindsay, Masters, and Sandburg, as well as the publications Literary Review 
and Little Review. In the North Side Bohemia, the bailiwick of the artists, the only 
literary resident was Sherwood Anderson, and the only publication was Poetry—A 
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Magazine of Verse. Whereas the South Side Bohemia was middle class, orderly, digni- 
fied and quiet—an ideal place for serious, aspiring young writers—the North Side 
Bohemia was notorious for its unconventional political beliefs, sexual practices, and 
personal appearance. South Siders went there only for diversion. (Illustrated) ^ —E.J.C. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
CANADA 
Archibald Lampman 
1854. Davies, E. Barry. Answering Harmonies, HAB, 23:2, Sp. 1972, 57-68. Lamp- 
man's poetry remains true to his own poetic theory. Тһе themes of quest, exile, and 
alienation are consistent throughout his works. When the poet is able to use his inner- 
most vision to produce poetry which visualizes the unity of the world, his quest ends, 


and man is no longer alienated nor exiled from his universe—he is in harmony with 
the world. —M.R. 


Margaret Laurence 


1855, Forman, Denyse, and Uma Parameswaran. Echoes and Refrains in the Canadian 
Novels of Margaret Laurence, CentR, 16:3, Sum. 1972, 233-253. Тһе Stone Angel, А 
Jest of God, and The Fire-Dwellers share many structural and thematic qualities: Canad- 
jan setting, women protagonists, the theme of motherhood, first-person point of view, 
brief duration of plot, and dry humor. The three protagonists search for identity and in 
so doing come to know their relationship to God. Furthermore several links are set be- 
tween А Jest of God and Тһе Fire-Dwellers, viz., interlocking characters and events. 
Motivation turns upon a love-hate attitude toward parents and frustration over the 
loss of personal freedom. —L.D.B. 


John McCrae 


1856. Brodie, A. H. John McCrae—A Centenary Reassessment, HAB, 23:1, Win. 
1972, 12-22. An examination of the extant poems and what biographical information 
is available indicates how completely In Flanders Field fits into McCrae’s development. 
His piety and preoccupation with death, although not evident in his outward appear- 
ance, are continuous elements in his poetry. [A list of McCrae’s poems in order of 
publication is included.] —M.R. 


INDIA 
Mulk Raj Anand 


1857. Naik, M. K. The Plough and the Tractor: The Short Stories of Mulk Raj Anand, 
JKUH, 16, 1972, 91-106. Anand's stories deal with a wide range of themes, characters, 
situations, and values taken from Indian life, but they are all characterized by an 
awareness of the strength and limitations of the traditional Indian way of life and an 
understanding of the impact of modernity on it. The theme of modernity in the post- 
Independence stories undergoes a change, and in recent stories Anand has become 
sharply satirical. —C.V.V. 


Mrinalini Sarabhai 
1858. Balarama Gupta, G. S. A Note on Mrinalini Sarabhai’s CAPTIVE SOIL, JKUH, 
16, 1972, 158-162. This is the only play written in English by Sarabhai, who is an 
eminent dancer and choreographer. Its theme is the conflict between a ruthless imperial- 
ist power and the rising aspiration of Indians for freedom. С.У. 
General 
1859, Anand, Mulk Raj. Pigeon-Indian: Some Notes on Indian Writing in English, 
JKUH, 16, 1972, 69-70. Тһе imaginative use of English by creative writers in India 
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could be termed “Pigeon-English,” for even when Indians have been using English for 
a long time they tend to feel and think in their mother-tongues. Not only the entry 
of Indian words into English, of which there are many, but also the use of idiomatic 
techniques of Indian languages have led to the development of a special dialect, as the 
writings of Anand, Raja Rao, and Khushwant Singh show. This is a lively dialect, and 
literature using it has a right to be considered a vital part of present-day Indian culture. 

- --С.У.У. 


Cf.: Item 1722. 


INDONESIA 


Poetry 
1860. Aveling, Harry. Melody and Meditation: an Introduction to the Work of Two 
Contemporary Indonesian Poets (W. S. Rendra and Sapardi Djoko Damono), PoetA, 
No. 41, Oct. 1971, 53-64. Indonesian poetry has been developing steadily since the 
beginning of “modern” Indonesian literature іп 1920. In 1967, when the turmoil sur- 
rounding the “Guided Democracy" era had begun to subside, personal poetry began to 
appear again. Two poets prominent in that revival were W. S. Rendra, a poet of 
melody, and Sapardi Djoko Damono, a poet of meditation. Rendra, who is important 
today in Indonesia for his work in modern theater, is extroverted, self-centered yet 
strangely unselfrevelatory, and, although concerned with certain large social and meta- 
physical issues, an "artist" rather than a contemplative. He sees himself in the tradi- 
tional Javanese role of urakan: the vulgar man, dedicated to the interpretation of the 
Indonesian subconscious. Sapardi is able to create strong emotional responses in the 
reader through his rhetoric of melancholy: of irony towards the mythological past, of 
sorrow at the brevity of life and inevitability of death. The renaissance Indonesian 
poets һауе begun promises not to be in vain. —P.F.H. 


IRELAND 
Samuel Beckett 


1861. Chaitanya. Dramatic Langnage in Samuel Beckett, CalcR, 2:1, July-Sept., 1970, 
73-83. Beckett rejects language as self-expression (e.g., Maddy Roony in All That Fall) 
and contrasts the timeless language of Arcady with the perishable languages of man- 
kind. Again, the complexity of human relationships is brought out in Beckett through 
stage directions rather than dialogue, a remarkable case in point being the tableau at 
the beginning of Endgame. This separation of thinking from behavior is seen in the 
Pozzo-Lucky scene in Waiting for Godot. There is no development of dramatic con- 
flict, because of the lack of purpose that dominates the speech of the characters. The 
events of the play appear tragic because the waiting of the characters indicates that 
there is no way out for them. But no conflict arises because there is no alternative to 
waiting; their condition is comic because they preserve their imperturbability despite 
this dilemma. The incompatibility between the language and the behavior of the 
characters together with their acceptance of but indifference to their situation shocks 
the spectator into a deeper awareness of himself and his world. A.B. 


1862. Cohn, Ruby, Beckett and Shakespeare, MD, 15:3, Dec. 1972, 223-230. Shake- 
speare’s influence on Beckett, sporadically apparent in his fiction, reaches a peak in 
Endgame. Іп this play, Hamm shows resemblances to both Hamlet and King Lear, and 
Clov parallels Lear’s Fool as well as Caliban. The setting and the scenery of the play 
recall the kind of playing areas utilized by Shakespeare at the Globe, and the scene 
in which Clov pushes Hamm to the hollow wall is reminiscent of Edgar and Gloucester 
at the cliffs of Dover. Happy Days reminds us of Shakespeare through both theme and 
specific verbal references. Winnie, during her four-day struggle with death, voices 5 
Shakespearean quotations that suggest her physical and mental condition. —T.A.S. 
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1863. Sen, S. C. Becketts WAITING FOR GODOT, CalcR, 2:4, Apr.-June 1971, 
435-442. Although the:connection of this work with the Sisyphus myth stresses the 
element of the absurd in the work, the exploration of the absurd is itself a serious and 
meaningful task. This exploration is suggested by the repeated use of the word “mound” 
which emphasizes the nature of the exhausting toil; the idea of the tramp and the twin 
symbols of boots and hat, associated with Charlie Chaplin; the influence of Lewis 
Carroll; and, most important of all, the Bible. In addition, it is possible to regard 
Lucky and Pozzo as representing labor.and capital. There are also a number of terms 
with religious and theological implications. The word “waiting” itself takes us back to 
Milton's When I Consider How My Light Is Spent and to numerous passages in the 
Bible. —A.B. 


James Joyce 


1864. Scarry, John. “Georgina Burns” in Joyce’s THE DEAD, ELN, 10:2, Dec. 
1972, 123-127. Georgina Burns, the singer referred to by Mary Jane, was a popular 
operatic soprano, whose husband, Leslie Crotty, died in April, 1903; thus the time of 
The Dead was shortly after that year. Since her company had disbanded and her 
career was finished, she was part of the living dead tradition lamented by Mr. Browne. 
Like Michael Furey, her husband came from Galway. —tL.D.B. 


1865. Scarry, John. The “Negro Chieftain” and Disharmony in Joyce’s THE DEAD, 
RLV, 39:2, 1973, 182-183. The “Negro Chieftain” who appears in the Morkan’s 
dinner table discussion is most likely G. H. Elliot, the only Negro who appeared in 
Dublin’s pantomime of 1903. As Freddy Malin introduces a black man into the con- 
versation, the others’ bigoted reaction makes them appear in an unfavorable light, as one 
more example of the disharmony one senses in the story. —L.I.H.W. 


1866. Collins, R. G. Admiring a Bouquet of Blooms, Mosaic, 6:1, Fall 1972, 103-111. 
A real benefit is to be gained from Julien Alberts’s illustrations of the Night-town 
sequence in Ulysses. While Joyce's imagery is rich, multiform, and unabashedly in- 
tellectual, it is also gleefully physical. “To know a work of art is to know its images; 
that is, to know them in the way that artistic images must be known—through the 
sensual or intellectual emotion of the experience they convey. . . . Sex, brutality, senti- 
ment—we are apt to slide past any number of images, muttering acknowledgement 
but keeping our eyes averted so that we need not know anything but the name of them. 
Неге... the illustrations of Julien Alberts compliment Joyce perfectly. . . . They force 
us to take the images, and so the novel, seriously, in à way that we are not apt to do 
otherwise." —D.J.M. 


1867. Kain, Richard M. ULYSSES as a Classic: Some Anniversary Reconsiderations, 
Mosaic, 6:1, Fall 1972, 57-62. This work is among the last universal great books in 
English in its encyclopedic surge toward comprehensive knowledge. Joyce’s method 
is allusive, symbolic, and philological: he creates in his “Storiella of a day” a microcosm 
of existence. Almost every paragraph could be studied with comparable concentration 
on structure, theme, motif, allusion, symbol, and style. Although Joyce’s sympathies 
were with the common man, he can hardly be said to speak for the uneducated; more- 
over, he had neither interest nor faith in any kind of institution, religious or political. 
His faith finally rested in art as rewarding in itself. “The result is that Ulysses is at 
present regarded, not primarily as a symbolic maze, which it is, but as a humane book, 
portraying man in his absurdity and debasement, but also in his nobility and aspira- 
tion.” —D.J.M. 


1868. Kopper, Edward A., Jr. ULYSSES and James Joyce’s Use of Comedy, Mosaic, 
6:1, Fall 1972, 45-55. To evaluate Joyce's total contribution, one must recognize the 
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functions and limits of his comic genius. Most of the time his humor is appropriate 
and enhances his mordant view of life. On other occasions his satire works at cross 
purposes to his somber vision. Joyce's comic vision was a studied reaction to all of 
life, and especially to his church, his country, and his literary rivals. When he succeeds 
in objectifying his tensions, his writing is of the finest quality; when he fails, "the bones 
protrude.” In few other authors are so clearly seen the merits and defects of the attempt 
to use the wound of psychic obsession as the subject matter of art. Joyce's pity for 
himself as an exile from life's feast was a constant theme in his art. —D.J.M 


1869, Magalaner, Marvin. The Humanization of Stephen Dedalus, Mosaic, 6:1, Fall 
1972, 63-67. In Ulysses, Joyce resurrected a new and living Stephen. Though neither 
has the physical space in the novel allotted to Bloom, Molly and Stephen emerge as 
memorable and fully realized human beings. Joyce’s mature stream-of-consciousness 
technique is the ideal vehicle for humanizing a character in an art dependent upon 
words, and the confessional stream is particularly effective as applied to Stephen. 
—D.J.M. 


1870. Noon, William T. Song the Syrens Sang, Mosaic, 6:1, Fall 1972, 77-83. Joyce 
maintained that “The Sirens” episode in Ulysses was structurally analogous to a musical 
fugue with an Exposition, Development, and Recapitulation, with an optional Introduc- 
tion and/or Coda: in effect, he proposes to unite the art of the poet and the musician. 
"So, on the opening two pages [is] an Overture, in which 56 melodic phrases, leitmotifs, 
are separately sounded. ... For the non-professional musician, it may be best not to push 
Joyce’s ‘technic’ too strictly or too far: fuga per canonem. Certainly the Sirens episode 
is sufficiently sound-and-ear oriented, so very ample in its subjects, countersubjects, 
divertimenti . . . and bel canto wordings as to warrant Joyce's calling music this chapter's 
art.” Most musical authorities, however, would probably agree that he has not spoken 
strictly per canonem. —D.J.M. 


1871. Staley, Thomas. ULYSSES: Fifty Years in the Joycean Conundrum, Mosaic, 
6:1, Fall 1972, 69-76, Because of its curious publication history, Joyce’s own life on 
the continent, its early translations and critical interest in Europe, and the fact that 
Joyce was not an English writer but an Irish one, this novel was from the very begin- 
ning without a country, a novel of Western civilization. Paradoxically, there never has 
been a novel that follows with such precise particularity and abundant detail the 
specific contours, the places and streets of a city as Ulysses does. "The art of Ulysses 
seems uniquely to embody the aspirations and artistic vision of our age and 50 years 
is a very short time in which to assess its claim on our culture; nevertheless, its unique 
fabric, its implicit vision of the human dimensions of man, both progressive and re- 
gressive, have established it as a great work of art for our time, and this very greatness 
which we have accorded it is an early testament to its universality, its meaning for 
subsequent generations. It is for later generations, however, provided with a larger 
perspective and more detachment to examine Ulysses as a classic, to assess its more 
permanent contribution to Western culture; Ulysses remains, perhaps, too much a part 
of us." —D.J.M. 


1872. Anderson, Chester G. Leopold Bloom as Dr. Sigmund Freud, Mosaic, 6:1, 
Fall 1972, 23-43. In the Lestrygonians episode of Ulysses, Joyce intentionally refers 
frequently and comprehensively to Sigmund Freud’s The Pscyhopathology of Everyday 
Life. In Bloom’s foody thoughts during his peristaltic journey from the offices of the 
Freeman’s Journal on the north side of the Liffey to the National Museum on the 
south side of the same river, Joyce includes references to every chapter of Freud’s 
book by way of misreadings, slips of the tongue, the forgetting of proper names, bungled 
actions, remarkable coincidences, mislaying things, and other parapraxes. Both the 
comprehensiveness of the references and the specifically allusive quality of some of 
them suggest that Joyce was literally using Freud’s book as an armature for deeper 
meanings. —D.J.M. 
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1873. Beausang, Michael. Seeds for the Planting of Bloom, Mosaic, 6:1, Fall 1972, 
11-22. The seed-bedding of Ulysses [attempted here] provides, like Bloom's garden, 
for a number of scarlet runners: (1) Odysseus is a vegetation-hero or divine king; (2) 
Bloom stems from the same mold, and the correspondence between Ulysses and the 
Odyssey makes more sense once this is accepted; (3) Joyce's treatment of the father-son 
theme, and the subservience of Bloom to Molly, are both conditioned by the status of 
the year-king under the matriarchal rule; (4) the main characters, the legendary figures, 
and the motifs of rivals (Bloom-Boylan, Stephen-Mulligan), all relate the the divine 
king and his ritual functions. —D.I.M. 


1874, Tindall, William York. Mosaic Bloom, Mosaic, 6:1, Fall 1972, 3-9. In Ulysses, 
references to Moses fall into two parts: Bloom as Moses and Stephen as Moses, with 
the two parts eventually coinciding as younger and older parts of the same person. In 
the Calypso episode, in taking a kind of Pisgah sight of the Promised Land, and in bed 
with Molly, Bloom becomes a sort of Moses. Stephen’s connections with Moses are 
most evident in the Proteus Chapter, the Aeolus Chapter, and in the match-striking 
prophecy of the Bloom-Stephen meeting. The introduction is followed by two speeches 
on Moses, and the high rhetoric of the passages applies to both Stephen and Bloom 
as Moses figures. Molly as the Promised Land unites the double protagonists in re- 
ciprocal analogy. —D.J.M. 


1875. Hedberg, Johannes. Smuggling. An Investigation of a Joycean Word, MSprak, 
66:1, 1972, 19-25. Among the many facets in the study of Joyce is his preoccupation 
with words so strange or uncommon that even the most thorough investigation comes 
short of completely solving their mystery. Such a word is "smugging" which occurs 
at least three times in Joyce's works; "smug" probably comes from an OE verb, "smu- 
gan," listed in The English Dialect Dictionery (ed. Joseph Wright) and defined there 
as "to toy amorously in secret." Other Joycean scholars have pursued the word's mean- 
ing and link it to a form of homosexual petting to which the young Joyce was intro- 
duced at Clongowes. Like many old words which have disappeared from the standard 
language, "smug" has been given a new lease on life by Joyceans, who are as fasci- 
nated by Janguage as was their master. —L.W.E. 


1876. Praz, Mario. Notes on James Joyce, Mosaic, 6:1, Fall 1972, 85-100. The main- 
spring of Joyce’s career is apostasy: he rebelled against family, religion, homeland, and 
sentimentalism. The city became for him the omphalos, the center of the world—a 
process which can be traced through Portrait, Ulysses, and the Wake. "He began as a 
sentimentalist, controlled as he may have been, and as an elegist, and thus he remained 
until the end, despite his titanic efforts to stifle his most intimate voice under the drum 
roll of verbal games and riddles. . . . He wanted to give to the world strange and 
vast new provinces of fantasy, and his manner was but the aspect of a style. . . . His 
message, to say it with Ernst Robert Curtius, can be summarized in the formula: meta- 
physical nihilism." І i —DJ.M. 


Sean O'Casey 


1877. Blitch, Alice Fox. O’Casey’s Shakespeare, MD, 15:3, Dec. 1972, 283-290. 
The frequency with which O'Casey alludes to Shakespeare in his prose works justifies 
an effort to show that in at least one of his plays O'Casey deliberately used Shakespeare 
to stimulate and guide his creative impulse. Among the parallels between the H. IV 
plays and Juno and the Paycock are the way Joxer is reminiscent of Falstaff and Pistol, 
and Masie Madigan of Doll Tearsheet. Besides the similarities in comic characteriza- 
tion, there are structural parallels between the plays, especially the alternations be- 
tween the comic and the historical-serious scenes, which confirm the influence. 
—T.AS, 
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appear.in the journal. ‘Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: 
Authors Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, 
Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. The category Particularism and Region- 
‘alism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), 
or Southern literature (Regionalism). Тһе category will be used for articles that cover 
more than one period. 


GENERAL 

General І. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Education, Literary 
Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and the Other Arts, Prosody, Research 
Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, 
Translation). 

General П. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose, Humor and Satire, Folklore, Travel Literature) 


. ENGLISH 

English I. Particularism and Regionalism 

English II. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

English HI. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

English IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Du 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 

English V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances, Anglo aun, 
General) 

English VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 

English УП. Restoration and Enlightenment 

English VIII. Romantic 

English IX. Victorian 

English X. Modern 


AMERICAN 
American І. Particularism and Regionalism - 
American П. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 
American III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 
American IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 
American V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
American VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 
American VII. Nineteenth Century. 1870-1900 
American ҮШІ. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 

The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. Celtic languages and literature are also included in this section. 
Note; Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not closely identified with Irish culture. This category will, of course, include all 
writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 
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African Literature Today (Nos. 1-4, ed. Eldred D. Jones, Index, 
Heinemann, 1972), No. 3, 1969; 4, 1970. 


Agenda, 9:4-10:1, Fall-Win. 1971-72; 10:2-3, Sp.-Sum. 1972. 
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Appalachian Journal, 1:1, Aut. 1972; 2, Sp. 1973 

American Quarterly, 21:3, Fall 1969; 4, Win. 1969. 

Antioch Review, 32:3, June 1973. 

Arcadia, 4:2, 1969; 3, 1969; 5:1, 1970; 2, 1970; 6:1, 1971; 2, 1971; 
3, 1971; 7:1, 1972. 

Australian Quarterly, 38:3, Sept. 1966. 

Cambridge Review, 94:2213, May 18, 1973. 


: Caribbean Studies, 11:1, Apr. 1971. 


College Language Association Journal, 16:1, Sept. 1972. 

Dublin Magazine, 8:7, Sp. 1971. 

Durham University Journal, 65:1, Dec. 1972. 

Early American Literature, 7:3, Win. 1973. 

Righteenth Century Studies, 1:1, Sept. 1967; 2, Dec. 1967; 3, Mar. 

1968; 4, June 1968. 

English (London), 21:111, Aut. 1972. 

Evergreen Review, 17:96, Sp. 1973. 

Florida Historical Quarterly, 49:2, Oct. 1970. 

Genre, 4:1, Маг. 1971. : 

Human World, No. 10, Feb. 1973. 

Iowa Review, 4:1, Win. 1973; 2, Sp. 1973. 

Ishmael, 1:1, Nov. 1970. 

Journal of Canadian Fiction, 1:1, Win. 1972; 2, 2, Sp. 1972; 3, Sum. 
. 1972; 4, Fall 1972. 

Journal of Commonwealth Literature, 7:2, Dec. 1972. 

Louisiana Studies, 11:3, Fall 1972. 

Literature/Film Quarterly, 1:1, Jan. 1973. 

Litteratures, 17:2, 1970. 


Louisiana State University Studies: Humanities Series, No. 8, 1960 
[Studies in American Literature]. 


Manuscripta, 16:3, Nov. 1972; 17:1, Mar. 1973. 

Month, 2nd n.s., 5:10, Oct. 1972. 

New Zealand Listener, 72:1741, Mar. 26, 1973. 

Ohio Review (formerly Ohio University Review), 13:1, 1971; 2, 1972; 
14:1, 1972. 

Orbis Litterarum, 25:4, 1970; 26:1, 1971; 4, 1971; 27:3, 1972. 


P&PR 
PennH 
Phylon 


PoetA 
PoetW 
RevPol 
RLM 
RNLit 
SCarR 


YGen 


Mon/ BibLiege 
Mon/CCOF 
Mon/ ELR 
Mon/ESP 
Mon/IWSBu 


Mon/LMWi 
Mon/PMUA 


Mon/SAUp 


Моп/ WSUBUS : 


Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 28:3, Mar. 1968. 

Pennsylvania History, 28:3, July 1961; 29:1, Jan. 1962; 31:4, Oct. 
1964; 34:4, Oct. 1967; 37:1, Jan. 1970; 3, July 1970; 40:2, 
Apr. 1973. 

Phyloü: The Atlanta University Review of Race and Culture, 33:4, 
Win. 1972; 34:1, Mar. 1973. 

Poetry Australia, No:.42, Jan. 1972. 

Poetry Wales, 8:2, Aut. 1972. 

Review of Politics, 34:4, Oct. 1972; 35:3, July 1973. 

Revue des Lettres Modernes, No. 3, 1971. 

Review of National Literatures, 3:2, Fall 1972. 

South Carolina Review, 5:2, June 1973. 

Sinclair Lewis Newsletter, 4, 1972. 

Sin Nombre [Without Name], 3:2, Oct.-Dec. 1972. 

Sparrow, No. 25, June 1972; 26, Dec. 1972. 

Trivium, 8, 1973. 

Twainian, 31:1, Jan.-Feb. 1972; 2, Mar.-Apr. 1972; 3, May-June , 
1972; 4, July-Aug. 1972. 

Western American Literature, 5:1, Sp. 1970; 2, Sum. 1970; 3, Fall 
1970; 4, Win. 1971; 6:1, 1971; 2, 1971; 3,1971,” 

Word, 22:1-3, Apr., Aug., Dec. 1966. 

Works, 4:1, Sum. 1973. 


Walt Whitman Review, 16:2, June 1970; 3, Sept. 1970; 4, Dec. 1970; 
17:1, Mar. 1971. : 


Y Genhinen [The Leek], 22:3, Sum. 1972. 
Monographs 
Bibliotheque de 1а Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de 
Liége (Paris), 181, 1967. 


Churchull College Oversea Fellowship Lecture Number one [1966] 
(Cambridge, England), 1967. 


English Literary Renaissance Monographs (Univ. of Ma., Amherst, 
“Ма.), 1:1, 1972. 


English Symposium Papers (Eng. Dept, SUNYC, Fredonia, М.Ү.), 
2:4, 1972, [The Art of Prose]. 

lrish Writers Series (Bucknell U.), 1970 [Sean O'Casey]. 

Literary Monographs (Univ. of Wi., Madison), 1, 1967. l 

Publications of the McMaster University Association for 18th- 
Century Studies (Toronto), 1, 1971 [The Varied Pattern: Studies 
in the 18th Century, eds. Peter Hughes and David Williams]. 


Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis: Studia Anglistica Upsaliensia (Uppsala, 
Sweden), 7, 1970. 

Wichita State University Bulletin: University Studies, 48:92, Aug. 
1972. 


GENERAL 
1. GENERAL STUDIES 
Education 


1878. Capey, A. C. Sin, Obedience and Duty: The English Teacher and Moral 
Values, HuW, No. 10, Feb. 1973, 9-17. Though the English teacher and the clergyman 
have different concerns in reading literature, the former must accept the importance 
and relevance of the latter's viewpoint, and though concepts such as sin and duty are 
not currently popular, they are basic to the human condition and to an understanding 
of literature. Donne's Hymn to God the Father and Chaucer's Franklin's Tale present 
us with moving and viable visions of sin and duty. Even the vitality of the best secular 
literature (e.g. Lawrence's Daughters of the Vicar) depends on such concerns and on 
roots in the Christian tradition, —R.E.B. 


1879. Clark, Edward. Studying and Teaching Afro-American Literature. CLAJ, 16:1, 
Sept. 1972, 96-105. Responding to literature with racial impulses alone may reduce . 
our horizon as well as that of the work. Тһе first impulse into literature should be 
literary, rather than recial, despite the imperative of consciousness-raising among black 
students and teachers, After literary analysis, three additional impulses may be regard- 
ed: personal, national, and international. —Ly.B.H. 


Literature and Other Arts 
1880. Lebois, André. Musique, Nature et Littérature en Grande-Bretagne, Litt, 17:2, 
1970, 55-76. [This series of lists contains interstitial comments, most of them naming 
works by modern English composers that have a direct literary reference of one kind 
ог another. Beaumont and Fletcher, Arnold Bennett, Robert Bridges, Bunyan, Crabbe, 
FitzGerald, Hardy, George Herbert, Henry James, Joyce, Arthur Machen, Thomas 
Moore, Nashe, Shakespeare, Shelley, Synge, Whitman, and Yeats are mentioned. A 
discussion of Britten's Peter Grimes, its relationship to Crabbe's tale of the same name, 
and a close translation of the tale into French, are appended.] (In French) —W.D.P. 


1881. Mellon, Joan. Film & Style: the Fictional Documentary, AR, 32:3, June 1973, 
403-425. In the mid-1960's the "fictional documentary" was reborn, as "non-fictional 
novels" like Mailer's Armies of the Night appeared. Several directors, mostly leftist and 
all European, dominated, defying Sontag's "to interpret is to impoverish.” Their work 
must be assessed for reality, as well as aesthetically. Film at its best (Russia in the 
20's, Italy, mid-40’s) approaches documentary. American fictional documentaries 
have been weak because of an unwillingness to suggest insoluble social struggle and 
the pre-World-War-II dissolution of the American left intelligentsia. American 
directors dilute political impact (The Godfather), or melodramatize it (АП the King's 
Men), blaming aberrant individuals rather than societal-institutional values. Film has 
great affinity for recording society, flowing. Fictional documentarists are now trying 
to revive the cinema. —D.D.W. 


Literature and Society 
1882. Halverson, John. Enfants Terribles, AR, 32:3, June 1973, 375-397. Rubin's (Do 
ІН) and Hoffman's (Revolution for the Hell of it) views are popular, uncensored, spon- 
taneous, intense, grandiosé, and egocentric and are often expressed sexually, always 
simplistically. History is emotional; theater renders myths real. Attenion supports yippies, 
behavior is role-playing, children's play, and utopia means following one's wishes, in- 
cluding blocking institutions. Yippies reject intellectuality, education, and authority. 
Loneliness is overwhelming, grouping the solution, strengthened by resistance, all point- 
ing to childhood. Erickson, Piaget, and Freud explain Rubin's "ego-failure"—reality 
indistinguishable from fantasy, assault necessary, subjectivity inescapable. "Scratch a 
yippie and find a brat." They appeal to us as children; seeking regression, bitter, seman- 
tically stultified, they have no followers. Rubin translated Marcuse, showing tbe 
dumbness of the "Dionysian plunge." —D.D.W. 
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Literature and Science 


1883. Fes fringe. HuW, No. 10, Feb. 1973, 1-8. (rev.-art., John Maddox, Dooms- 
day Syndrome, Macmillan, 1972). Тһе ecologist of today seems to offer a message 
about value similar to that of the poet or preacher. But he differs significantly from 
such writers as Wulfstan and Wordsworth in that he proposes no ultimate standard of 
value. He accepts the modern emphasis on the material and tells us merely how this 
form of the good life may be preserved, instead of dealing with the issue of what we 
preserve our prosperity, or our lives, for. : —R.E.B. 
Particularism 
1884. Showalter, Elaine. Killing Ше Angel in the House: the Autonomy of Women 
Writers, AR, 32:3, June 1973, 339-353. Woolfs literary theory effectively neutralized 
her conflict between wishing and fearing to present a woman's whole experience. The 
struggle for emotional independence against the "Angel in the House" (the wonted male 
view of the female role) obtains throughout the history of women's writing. Frequent 
madness among women writers or their heroines implies its necessity as self-expression. 
It seems women are patronized for bad writing or assaulted for good. In Woolfs 
“shadow,” women authors have’ been supposed to seek androgyny. Мем we're іп a new 
epoch of females who write—of "eros and anger." Contemporary women writers reject 
the old silences, and the maleness of time; accepting their own menstruation, they 
follow their new consciousness wherever it leads. l —D.D.W. 


Rhetoric 


1885. Newton-De Molina, David. Reflections on Literary Criticism and Rhetoric, DUJ, 
65:1, Dec. 1972, 1-40. Тһе study of rhetoric centers around a set of dichotomies which 
can be related to а version of the form-content division repudiated by post-romantic 
critical theory. Тһе benefits drawn from rhetoric may be negative and corrective on 
the level of technical analysis, constituting a terminology rather than a theory. Con- 
cerning general questions of literature's purpose and importance, the study of rhetoric 
can be seen as “а contribution to the study of affective pragmatism." . —QG.J.S. 


Theory of Criticism 
1886. Helms, Randel. THE CODE OF HANDSOME LAKE: A Literary Study of 
Prophecy, Genre, 4:1, Mar. 1971, 18-38. A culture facing extinction or severe "cultural 
distortion" as was that of the New York State Iroquois Indians at the end of the 18th 
century, invokes a prophet who promulgates a series of divine visions, initiating what 
anthropologist Anthony Wallace calls "revitalization movements" to reform and save 
the culture, An examination, using the terminology of Wallace and Northrop Frye, of 
The Code of Handsome Lake, a prophetic book produced by the Iroquois during the 
early 19th century, reveals the prophecy to be “а discrete form of literature with identi- 
fiable generic characteristics.” The prophecy progresses in three stages: the existent, 
evil culture; the "transfer culture" of ritual purgation; and the "goal culture" as shown 
by God to the prophet. The prophet's visions, codified in literature, become the new 
mythos for the culture. —T.C.H. 


71887. Levin, Harry. The Judgment of Prosperity, Arcadia, 7:1, 1972, 1-11. The con- 
cept of posterity is—like literature and literary history—subject to ever-changing time 
and thus never can be definitive. Тһе concern for the judgment of posterity presupposes 
that posterity will'be able “to understand and appreciate what one's short-sighted con- 
temporaries had overlooked, distorted, or suppressed." Thus, posterity has often dis- 
torted the fallible judgments made by contemporary critics: Sometimes foreign response 
to a writer’s work has the same function as the judgment of posterity. This “notion of 
welcome abroad as the final decision of a living posterity presupposes that distance 
lends a clarifying perspective." Solzhenitsyn, who criticized censorship in Russia for 
usurping posterity's function, has found a wide audience outside Russia. This "strength- 
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ens the case for foreign contemporaries as a living posterity," functioning.as a source 
of moral inspiration and support. —H.Mu. 


ПІ. LANGUAGE 


Linguistics 

1888. Gove, Philip B. Etymology in Websters THIRD NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Word, 22:1-3, Apr.-Dec. 1966, 7-82. [Published here are the official 
instructions given to the etymologists employed by Merriam-Webster Co., revised in 
light of the policy decisions made in the course of editing. Prepared by a corps of 
editors, it consists of a systematic and detailed explanation of all the words, abbrevia- 
tions and symbols found in the etymological entries, with frequent quotations from the 
dictionary.] —T.AS. 


. 1889. Harman, Gilbert H. The Adequacy of Context-Free Phrase-Structure Grammars, 
Word, 22:1-3, Apr.-Dec. 1966, 276-293. A reasonable interpretation of Chomsky’s 
rather blurry and highly overlapping “levels of adequacy” (observational, descriptive, 
and explanatory) shows that they do not rule out the possibility of a satisfactory phrase- 
structure grammar, even when it is "narrowly conceived." Nor do any of the other 
crguments that have been ог may be advanced, particularly the ones based on intuitive 
recognition of grammaticality when they seem inconsistent with any phrase-structure 
rules. —T.AS. 


1890. Scholes, Robert J. Children’s Imitation and Comprehension of English Imperative 
Constructions, Word, 22:1-3, Apr.-Dec. 1966, 163-189. [This analysis of the perform- 
ance of several pre-school children as they respond to commands or requests under 
controlled conditions tends to show that the principles of transformational grammar 
account for the syntactic variants in their imitations of various imperative utterances.] 

—T.A.S. 


1891. Truby, Н. M. Тһе Homoneme, Word, 22:1-3, Apr.-Dec. 1966, 190-206. A 
concept analogous to the phoneme is needed to categorize distinctions among members 
of homophonic sets, which could be called "alloboms." With the problems of linguistic 
automation in mind, homonemes can be distinguished from homographs and homo- 
phones as they serve to identify subperceptual signals. : —T.A.S. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Subfects 

1892. Eskin, Stanley G. The Literature of the Spanish Civil War: Observations on 
the Political Genre, Genre, 4:1, Mar. 1971, 76-99. Тһе imaginitive literature of the 
Spanish Civil War exemplifies aspects of the "political genre," which has "structures, 
expectations, successes and failures peculiar to itself." Partisanship, the central topic 
of the political genre, is reflected in various rhetorical strategies ranging from dedica- 
tions or prefatory remarks to various procedures in the body of the work involving 
action, ideological dialogue, congruence between word and deed, patterns of political 
education, and the association of cause with life forces or art and culture. Indirect 
strategies for inserting partisan comment exist as well. Complications may occur 
either by undermining partisanship or "reasserting partisanship despite qualifications." 
. Political affirmation is occasionally crossed by а sense of defeatism, or a 
situation involving conflicting loyalties may be introduced. The relationship of fact 
to fiction in the political genre varies as does the sophistication of the narrators; this 
literature, though inferior in literary merit, does reveal a great deal about political 
experience. [A bibliography of Spanish Civil War literature is included] —T.C.H. 


Fiction 


1893, Betts, Doris. The Literature of Барша, SCarR, 5:2, June 1973, 5-10. Con- 
temporary British and American fiction lacks moral energy and vitality. Its spirit 
resembles that of Gulliver's Laputa: “the characters... are small, their worlds small, 
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their problems small, the solutions unimportant.” What is needed are not “positive 
themes” but a better sense of perspective. We should reject the petty measurements 
of Laputa: “it’s time for us to remeasure the shape of man and enlarge the size of the . 
stories in which he lives.” —]J.S.K. 


1894. Prince, Gerald. Notes Toward a Categorization of Fictional *Narratees," Genre, 
4:1, Mar. 1971, 100-106. А narratee, the fictional construct who "listens" to the 
story being told, differs from the real reader or listener in ways significant to the shape 
of the fiction. А classification of narratees is possible according to the degree of their 
involvement in the action, which ranges from not being mentioned to being identical 
with the narrator. The functions of narratees vary from serving to emphasize an 
idea to performing a plot function, as in the case of epistolary novels. Further study 
of the narratee may contribute significantly to the typology of narrative. —T.C.H. 


1895. Weber, Ronald Тһе Literature of Reduction, RevPol, 34:4, Oct. 1972, 220-238. 
Some contemporary novelists and critics emphasize the reduced and exhausted state of 
current fiction, judging inherited literary practices as inauthentic and opting for ex- 
perimental techniques that dispense with traditional narrative principles. Their interest 
in technique, however, ignores levels of interest in modern fiction, and their insistence 
on writing as performance is а too exclusive concern. If recent criticism reveals а 
cultural radicalism and an unease about contemporary fiction, it does not account for 
the variety and traditional nature of much contemporary writing. —R.A.R. 


Poetry 
1896. Eoyang, Eugene. Concrete Poetry and the “Concretism” of Chinese, Alphabet, 
Nos. 18 4 19, June 1971, 3-9. Тһе prospectus of an exhibit of Concrete Poetry recént- 
ly held at Indiana U. began, “This exhibit has been founded on the conviction that 
concrete poetry is the most significant, the most universal, and the most far-reaching 
movement in contemporary poetry." Тһе main tenets of the movement are that poetry 
must be of itself, as printed, an object; it should use printed words and their juxtaposi- 
tions to convey the traditional burdens of syntax; and it should be seen rather than 
read. Therefore, it has strong affinities with Chinese, which employs a pure relational 
syntax based exclusively on word-order, with a high palindromic potential. —W.D.P. 


1897. Felta, Bernarr. Poetry as Play, Spar, No. 25, June 1972, 40-46. Twenty-five 
years ago, children tended to experience poetry mostly in non-verbal situations, instead 
of attempting to explore themselves and their environment through play with words. 
But today's children delight in experimenting with images and rhythms. Poetry—"their 
own invention of language"—becomes for many of them a means of exploring the 
world and discovering themselves. —K.M.G. 


1898. Libby, Anthony. Fire and Light, Four Poets to the End and Beyond, IowaR, 
4:2, Sp. 1973, 111-126. Тһе poetry of Robert Bly, Ted Hughes, James Dickey, апа 
W. S. Merwin reflects a sense of apocalyptic crisis and transformation. The four poets 
use similar surrealist imagery, but Bly's vision and sometimes Merwin's posit hope in 
evolution, *apocalypse as transition to higher being," while Hughes and Dickey stress 
minimal survival by regression to а more primitive, violent state. Within this major 
division, significant differences exist between Bly and Merwin and between Dickey and 
Hughes. However, their surrealist visions may prove to be more than just metaphor. 

—J.S.K. 


1899, Stefanile, Felix. Some Futurist Poems, Spar, No. 26, Dec. 1972, 21-26. In their 
1909 manifesto, the Futurists extolled speed, glorified war, and rejected tbe past and 
tradition. “Тһеу believed in the Future, the liberation that the new technology would 
bring, and they proclaimed ‘the aesthetics of the machine.” Their movement, although 
short-lived, has influenced succeeding artistic movements in Europe and America. [The 
second part of this article consists of editorial comments on some of the Futuristic 
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poems, translated mostly from Giuseppe Ravegnani's I Futuristi (1963), that comprise 
this issue of Spar. А contemporary study by Marianne W. Martin—Futurist Art and 
Theory (Oxford, 1968)—discusses the subject іп detail.] —K.M.G. 


Prose 
1900. Scheer-Schaezler, Brigitte. Short Story and Modern Novel: А Comparative 
Analysis of Two Texts, OL, 25:4, 1970, 338-351. Тһе search for criteria for distinguish- 
ing between novel and short story usually results in general statements about the 
narrative techniques employed, such as restriction and relative length or Poe's "single 
effect." A close comparative analysis of 2 texts (A, B), of about equal length, "written 
by American authors of foreign descent," reveals several criteria. “Тһе short story is 
characterized by the intensity of one main stream, the novel by complexity on several 
levels. In the short story a number of factors combine . . ., in the novel factors inte- 
grate and interact. The short story aims at achieving one effect, at presenting one 
climactic situation from which a general truth may be inferred. Тһе novel presents a 
whole, a world." [Text A is from Зеру The Fire (1948); text В from Bellow's 
Herzog (1964]. —C.E.G. 


1901. Svaglic, Martin J. Two Ways of Talking About Prose Texts, Mon/ESP, 2:4, 
1972, 43-68. А poetics of criticism may be derived from a study of the works of 
Arnold, Coleridge, Eliot, Holloway, and Ohmann, who draw differently upon the critical 
premises of Longinus. Two ways of talking about prose texts are qualitative and formal 
criticism. If a reader analyzes the form and structure of an essay, he is in a better 
position to employ "moral" criticism or to consider the merit and soundness of an essay 
as an argument. —A.P.F. 


Humor and Satire 
1902. Thorpe, Peter. Satire as Pre-Comedy, Genre, 4:1, Mar. 1971, 1-17. Theorists 
of comedy agree that comedy is process; however, it may also be shown that the middle 
part of a comic plot (in which the world is out of joint) involves a satiric stasis through 
which it must pass before effecting its resolution, a resolution not occurring in satire 
itself, Comedy involves “the solving of incongruities"; satire preserves the incongruities 
in a "realistic" state of confusion and disorder, and in its form imitates "the loud horri- 
fying is-ness of existence." —T.C.H. 


ENGLISH 
V. MEDIEVAL 


Old English 
1903. Rollinson, Philip. Some Kinds of Meaning in Old English Poetry, AM, 11, 1970, 
5-21. Medieval literary techniques, as seen in selected OE poetry, did not generally 
correspond to the methods of biblical exegesis or involve double signification. D. W. 
Robertson, Jr., and others have misunderstood the nature of medieval fiction and al- 
legory and have seen complexity where it does not exist. [Several of Robertson's works 
are cited.] —GJIS. 


Middle English 

1904. Sadler, Lynn Veach. Chaucers THE BOOK OF THE DUCHESS and the “Law 
of Kinde,” AM, 11, 1970, 51-64. The law of nature, which binds all things, especially 
literature and experience, provides а framework for reconciling the two approaches to 
Chaucer's poem: its consolation for the Knight and Gaunt, on the one hand, and its 
lesson for the Dreamer. Тһе cumulative repetition of pity is linked, through nature, to 
the poet's task as he probes the relationship between "auctoritee" and "experience." 

—G.IS. 
1905. Andersen, Jens Kr. An Analysis of the Framework Structure of Chaucer’s CAN- 
TERBURY TALES, OL, 27:3, 1972, 179-201. There are 5 ways in which the frame- 
work and the tales are connected: (1) Harry Bailly and his guests agree that the tales 
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should be authentic; (2) despite this agreement, some stories arise spontaneously out of 
quarrels or debates, іе, "the creative dynamics of the framework;" (3) the storytellers’ 
ranks and their literary tastes are interdependent; (4) the tales are told for amusement 
and/or edification during the pilgrimage; and (5) the individual storyteller colors his 
tale. Contrary to Ralph Baldwin's view in Тһе Unity of the CANTERBURY TALES 
(Copenhagen, 1955), there is an identity between Chaucer the Pilgrim and Chaucer the 
Poet. There are "two planes of time immanent in the work, the period of perception 
and the period of committing to paper." In view of these five relationships Chaucer's 
indebtedness to Boccaccio's Decameron must be questioned. —C.E.G. 


1906. Masi, Michael Troilus: A Medieval Psychoanalysis, AM, 11, 1970, 81-88. 
Troilus, presented as psychologically disturbed, reveals Chaucer’s concern with the 
inner workings of his tragic hero and shifts our focus from overemphasizing Criseyde. 
A consistent use of medieval psychological terminology and methodology is apparent 
from the hero’s falling in love, disappointment, and final mental derangement. 
—G.J.S. 


1907. Dwyer, В. А. The Newberry's Unknown Revision of Walton's Boethius, Manus, 
17:1, Mar. 1973, 27-30. The Newberry Library's 15th-century English miscellany Ms 
contains interesting ME translations in prose and verse. Besides copies of Earl River's 
version of the Dicta Philosophorum and 3 of Alvin Chartier's translations, the Ms con- 
tains a unique revision of Walton's verse translation of Boethius's Consolatione Philos- 
ophiae. This text is distinguished by extensive prose transcriptions of the Latin original 
and alterations by erasure and rewriting on the Ms—probably for linguistic updating— 
that produce different readings from those in the Mss collated by Mark Science 
(Boethius: De Consolatione Philosophiae Translated by John Walton, EETS OS 170, 
1972). —H.B. 


1908. Reiss, Edmund. The Art of the Middle English Lyric, АМ, 11, 1970, 22-34. 
Wynter wakeneth al my care moves from a statement about mutability to a prayer for 
salvation. As in the shorter Mirle it is while sumer ilast, there is a subtle combination 
of certainty and uncertainty. Neither poem should be seen as a naive statement of the 
commonplace theme of human helplessness. —GJ.S. 


1909. Richards, Mary P. On the Date and Provenance of MS Cotton Vespasian D. 
XIV ff. 4-169, Manus, 17:1, Mar. 1973, 31-35. Southern and Southeastern early ME 
linguistic features and Ms orthography support Ker's conclusions in his Catalogue of 
Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon (Oxford, 1957) on date and provenance and indi- 
cate that the Ms was copied at Rochester in the 2nd quarter of the 12th century. 

—H.B. 

: Romances 

1910. Gallant, Gerald. The Three Beasts: Symbols of Temptation in Sir Gawain, 
AM, 11, 1970, 35-50. The alternating hunt-temptation scenes do not force us to 
see the prey in each episode as an unqualified mirror of the other. Тһе animals rep- 
resent sinful modes of behavior, not concerning how Gawain behaves but how the 
temptress would like him to behave. Тһе parallel between Gawain's three temptations 
and the hart's heart (intemperance), the boar's belly (lust and malice), and the fox's 
head emblematically points up the hero's vulnerability in the seat of his will as the wily 
Gawain succumbs to cupidity and fraud. —6GJ.S. 


VI. RENAISSANCE 

George Chapman 
1911. Williams, Gordon. Acting and Suffering in HERO AND LEANDER, Trivium, 
8, 1973, 11-26. The versions of the story by Marlowe and Chapman both deal with a 
series of opposites, particularly with love and death, sexual attractiveness and frigidity. 
Water imagery is used extensively to present a picture of love in all its bewildering 
varieties in both works. —P.G.D. 
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John Donne 
Cf.: Item 1932. 


Christopher Marlowe 
Cf.: Item 1911. 
Andrew Marvell 

1912. Selden, Raman. Historical Thought and Marvell’s HORATIAN ODE, DUJ, 65:1, 
Dec. 1972, 41-53. Тһе study of literature is necessarily historical, and the critic can 
read Marvell's Ode historically without neglecting its creative resources. The anti- 
thesis between Charles and Cromwell is not conceived as an irreconcilable contradiction 
but as a dialectical relationship. Marvell's language promotes a rich series of antitheses: 
ideal and actual, providential and human, public and private, justice and fate, among 
others. 00—GAS. 


John Milton 
1913. Blanchard, Sheila. Milton's Foothill: Pattern in the PIEDMONT SONNET, 
Genre, 4:1, Mar. 1971, 39-44. Close examination of this work reveals Milton to be 
recreating the sonnet form through the close interweaving of "sound, syntax, biblical 
allusion, and mythological suggestion" so that the poem not only calls for vengeance 
but also promises through its form the justice called for. —Т.С.Н. 


1914. Sirluck, Ernest. PARADISE LOST: А Deliberate Epic, Mon/CCOF, 1957, 
1-30. Critics err in rejecting Milton’s clearly stated epic purpose in Paradise Lost. As 
a late Renaissance epic in the tradition of the Aeneid, the poem would have been 
expected to have a central purpose, and Milton devoted much time and effort to 
choosing his subject. Dramatic form is implicit in Paradise Lost, with a 5-act structure 
being clearly visible and pointing to the importance of the Fall itself rather than the 
redemptive nature of Christian history as a whole. Milton rejects chance or fate, 
Manicheanism, and divine inscrutability as ways around the problem of evil in tbe 
world and chooses instead to defend God's justice here and now as founded on the 
freedom and responsibility of man's will. His powerfully presenting the struggles be- 
hind the operation of will, struggles very like his own, tends to unbalance the poem in 
favor of Satan and invite criticism of God's Providence. —T.R.H. 


Shakespeare 
1915. Gicovate, Bernardo. Presencia de Shakespeare en la Poesía de Juan Ramón Jim- 
énez [Presence of Shakespeare in the Poetry of Juan Ramón Jiménez], SNom, 3:2, Oct.- 
Dec. 1972, 76-83. Shakespeare's powerful, imaginative grasp of the emotional tragedies 
of life is a strong, if subtle, presence in Jiménez's poetry (Nobel Prize for Literature, 
1956). Rather than imitated, Shakespeare's ideas are assimilated by Jiménez and form 
part of a shared vision. In addition to many poems clearly marked with epigraphs from 
Ham., Oth., Macb., Merch., Temp., Dream and Lear, the philosophical and poetic treat- 
ment, especially of tragic themes from Shakespeare's dramas, becomes more evident as 
Jiménez's vision develops throughout successive and more reflective volumes of poetry. 
(In Spanish) —ITS. 


1916. Partee, Morris Henry. The Divine Comedy of KING LEAR, Genre, 4:1, Mar. 
1971, 60-75. The structural movement of this work is fundamentally comic. The play 
opens with the state in a condition of misrule—the good characters inept or irresponsible, 
sexual misconduct being condoned openly, characters ignorant of each other—a condi- 
tion culminating in Lear’s dismemberment of his kingdom and his own consequent 
isolation from society. The silent corruption flourishing during Lear’s rigid reign breaks 
into the open in the malevolent reign of Goneril and Regan, the turmoil ending only in 
a purging bloodbath. Edgar, educated during the last three acts to the correct under- 
standing of public responsibility, assumes the throne finally, ending the “anguish of the 
state and of the protagonist,” who, through his suffering, “has justified the ecstasy of 
his death.” 
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The play’s movement is thus optimistic in that the state endures “despite the most funda- 
mental disruption of nature by man." —T.C.H. 


1917. Veiz, John W. Shakespeare's Vienna as a Modern World, English, 21:111, Aut. 
1972, 89-91. Measure for Measure may be Shakespeare's most modern comedy. It 
shows a 20th-century paradox in that a moralistic government, trying to impose con- 
ventional behavior on unconventional citizens, becomes less moral than those it seeks 
to repress, and the play reveals officialdom's anxiety in the presence of caanging mores 
and a sexual revolution. In Shakespeare's Vienna as in the western world today, God 
is presumed dead, and the immediate casualty is not morality but mercy. Thus, Mens. 
is built on three timeless concepts—ethical conflict between government and governed, 
sex as a natural human activity, and mercy as a God-like attribute. —E.E.W. 


1918. Bradbrook, M. C. Shakespeare and the Structure of Tudor Society, RNLit, 3:2, 
Fall 1972, 90-105. Evolving during a period of rapid social and linguistic change, 
Shakespeare's dramas shaped and were shaped by the popular actors and by the social 
expectations and unfulfilled needs of the audience. Earlier 16th-century dramatic per- 
formances were continuous with the life of the community. In mid-century, drama 
helped to fill the gaps in English social structure created by social, political, and religious 
changes. The patriotic appeal of the history play, through which Shakespeare made his 
reputation, gave structure to popular drama. The end of the century brought a strong 
regulative system with a closer connection between the players and the government. The 
prominence of the history play was supplanted by a more critical, questioning, and prob- 
ing drama reflecting the new Jacobean social structure. While similar in structure and 
theme, Lope de Vega’s plays lacked the linguistic and larger structural fluidity character- 
istic of Shakespeare's stage. —R.P.R. 


'1919. Ingram, Reginald William. The True Concord of Well-Tuned Sounds: Shake- 
speare and Music, RNLit, 3:2, Fall 1972, 138-162. Shakespeare and his fellow drama- 
tists had a rich inheritance of musical conventions. ‘Their plays were more or less 
depictions of a generally musical society. Music was an important part of a well-bred 
person's education. Singing, playing, and dancing were not only a part of festive 
occasions but also common everyday experiences. It was natural for Shakespeare to 
integrate music with the action and spirit of the play. —R.P.R. 


1920. Melchiori, Giorgio. Shakespeare and the New Economics of His Time, RNLit, 
3:2, Fall 1972, 123-137. Rapid economic and social changes in England were mirrored 
in the drama of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 'The usurer is an example of the 
dramatists’ changing attitudes. In his sonnets and plays, Shakespeare's position between 
the new capitalistic ethic and the ancient privileges of the traditional ethic is necessarily 
ambiguous because he wrote for a mixed audience. Shakespeare's compromise contrasts 
with the firmer stand of later playwrights such as Cyril Tourneur' in The Atheist’s 
Tragedy. Conscious of the revolutionary potential of radical economic changes, Tourn- 
eur expresses his fears in a single play while Shakespeare universalizes his feelings. 

—R.P.R. 


1921. Muir, Kenneth. Didacticism in Shakespearean Comedy: Renaissance Theory and 
Practice, RNLit, 3:2, Fall 1972, 39-53. Тһе festive comedy of Plautus and Terence was 
misinterpreted by Renaissance theorists who pretended that the satirical elements were 
didactic. Moliere inherited the didactic conception, but Lope de Vega's drama was 
pure comedy. Shakespeare's moral content, however, was in the whole substance of his 
comedies and thus he was more, not less, didactic than the Latin comedy writers. Shake- 
speare's comedy is characterized by 3 modes of didacticism: characters who behave as 
we ought to behave; unsympathetic characters who behave evilly or foolishly; and most 
often characters who behave foolishly but with whom we are encouraged to sympathize. 

—R.P.R. 
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1922. Spencer, T. J. B. Social Assent and Dissent in Shakespeare's Plays, RNLit, 3:2, 
Fall 1972, 20-38. Shakespeare's characters express attitudes of social assent and dissent. 
Social assen: occurs when the characters speak in favor of a stable society. Social dissent 
refers to a character's support of the underdog in the latter's claims of an unjust society. 
Shakespeare's position between these two extremes is undefinable because, as an artist 
rather than a poet of revolution, he transcends political movements and governmental 
theory. Shakespeare was primarily concerned with effective theatrical devices, and 
elevating the underdog was one means of creating audience response and sympathy. 


—ÓIMI. 


1923. Spevack, Marvin. Shakespeare's English: The Core Vocabulary, RNLit, 3:2, 
Fali 1972, 106-122. The computer has made it possible to view Shakespeare's core 
vocabulary in the context of the total language. By identifying single elements and 
combinative structures, by putting the pieces. together and defining the entity for 
itself and within the landscape of total language, it is possible to find "the uniqueness 
in the known" and "the appropriateness in the special" [The initial presentation of 
the core vocabulary and the list of most frequent words compared point the direction 
for future research.] —RR.P.R. 


1924. Clark, Richard C. Review Article: Shakespeare's “Contemporary Relevance"— 
From Klein to Кой to Knight, RNLit, 3:2, Fall 1972, 185-197. Тһе mood and con- 
cerns of each generation are reflected in the criticism it generates. Тһе themes of sex, 
civil disobedience, existential "angst" and the brotherhood of man are the relevant 
concerns in which our generation finds the "true" meaning of Shakespeare. David 
Klein's humanism in The Living Shakespeare (1970) is а sharp contrast to Тап Kott's 
theme of human power and cruelty in Shakespeare Our Contemporary (1964). Hugh 
H. Richmond's sexual themes are sober and non-exploitive in Shakespeare's Sexual Com- 
edy: A Mhror for Lovers. Much emphasis is placed on Shakespeare's political rele- 
vance, especially in the works of G. Wilson Knight who views the Bard as a nationalist 
prophet in The Wheel of Fire (1930) and The Sovereign Flower (1958). [Publishers are 
not given.] —R.P.R. 


1925. Lavin, J. A. Shakespeare: Bibliographical Spectrum, RNLit, 3:2, Fall 1972, 
163-184. Shakespearean criticism is not only significant in its abundance but also in 
its supranational quality. The summer issue of Shakespeare Quarterly [See AES, 17:2, 
Oct. 1973] reflects those two qualities. [The mass o* available bibliographies and critical 
works is divided into three parts: Тһе Man and His Reputation; Text and Canon; and 
Criticism.] —R.P.R. 
Cf.: Item 1928. $ 

Sir Philip Sidney i 
1926. Dipple, Elizabeth. The “Fore Conceit” of Sidney's Eclogues, Mon/LMWi, 1, 
1967, 3-47. Critics of the sets of eclogues that follow the first 4 books of the Old 
Arcadia neglect the term "fore conceit," described in the Apologle for Poetrie as not . 
simply moral purpose or unifying idea but as the final end that controls the total struc- 
tural pattern of a poem. The fore conceit is revealed gradually in the eclogues, which 
have their own unity and interrelationship and are related to the prose romance by 
parallelism and contrast. The dramatic quality and the focus on the heroic and amorous 
in the first 2 sets of eclogues decreases in the 3rd set, which asserts the right use of love, 
and in the 4th set, which is а lament for the loss of harmony in a fallen world. This 
lament provides the clearest insight into the meaning of the symbolic landscape of Ar- 
cadia. —A.W.P. 

Cyril Tourneur 
Cf.: Item 1920. 

Drama 

1927. Hollander, John. AN ENTERTAINMENT FOR ELIZABETH, Mon/ELR, 1:1, 
1972, 1-54. [In his introduction (pp. 5-23) Irving Cummings presents background to this 
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work, which is subtitled Being a Most Excellent Princely Maske of the Seven Motions, or 
Terpsichore Unchatn'd. He discusses the function of the masque's audience, the Renais- 
sance concept of dance, and Hollander's use of Jonsonian structure. Appendices on pp. 
24-27 include lists of references and of primary and secondary works on Renaissance 
mythography. This imitation of a court masque (pp. 29-54) depicts the freeing of 
-Terpsichore from chains put on her by Chance, who masquerades as Variety. Pattern 
and the deity's seven Motions wish to free her and resume ordered figures and motions, 
but only Queen Elizabeth accomplishes this. The Motions then reappear as the seven 
planets and are led by Terpsichore through a final masquing dance. The Entertainment, 
commissioned by the New York Pro Musica, contains five songs set to Renaissance 
melodies.] --У.М.М. 


1928. Hónnighausen, Lothar. Die Gestalt der "love-lorn maid? im Drama Shakespeares 
und seiner Nachfolger, Arcadia, 6:2, 1971, 121-138. Тһе lovelorn maid, a stock 
character widely used in plays since Lyly's time, has its roots in the traditions of 
romance and folk-songs. It is characterized by suffering from unhappy love, expressed 
through sighing and weeping. The motif of dangerous wanderings through solitudes is 
as frequent as that of disguise. Shakespeare used the figure in T. G. V. (Julia), A. Y. L. 
(Rosalind), Twel. (Viola), and Cym. (Imogen). Rosalind and Viola gain so much indi- 
viduality that they transcend the traditional type, and Imogen is a modified continuation 
of the traditional type. In Beaumont's and Fletcher's plays the figure is characterized 
by an increase in sentimental and melodramatic accents. Suckling and Cowley try in 
vain to preserve the type. It does not fit into the heroic plays of Davenant and Dryden, 
but is reactivated later in the sentimentalism of Sterne, Steele, and Goldsmith. . (In 
German) —H.Mu. 


Poetry 
1929. Waller, G. F. Critical Puritanism and the Elizabefhan Lyric Poets, English, 21: 
111, Aut. 1972, 83-88. Тһе commonly encountered criterion in literary criticism today 
js that poetry should relate to our time, our needs, and our dilemmas, which shows our 
critical Puritanism. By this standard, it is difficult to take the bulk of Elizabethan lyrics 
seriously. A better course would be to judge the work of the Elizabethan poets by their 
own standards. They created an illusory world to lift the human mind up and out of 
itself. The emphasis of modern critical Puritenism on ambiguity and tension distorts 
Elizabethan poetry, which aimed at grace, pleasure, ease of manner, respite from tension, 
and the celebration of harmony. To weigh Elizabethan lyrics on Puritan scales is to 
miss the best of what the Elizabethan poets have to offer. —E.E.W. 


General 
1930. Jones, Eldred. Racial Terms for Africans in Elizabethan Usage, RNLit, 3:2, Fall 
1972, 54-89. 'The exact meaning of Elizabethan terms describing complexion or race 
cannot be transferred automatically from one context to another. The usage of a term 
must be examined in a variety of scholarly and imaginative works before making any 
semantic generalizations. Popular and semiscientific works of the time influenced 
dramatic usage. Though more concerned with emotional overtones than with precision 
in meaning, dramatists had to start from known and accepted usages. Ап examination 
of terms and contexts involving Moors shows that established meanings are not as im- 
portant as the weight of suggestion in plays and passages as a whole. —R.P.R. 


1931. Rydén, Mats. Coordination of Relative Clauses іп Sixteenth-Century Enplish, 
Mon/SAUP, 7, 1970, 1-81. This study is divided into two parts: syndetic coordination 
(clauses connected by a conjunction) and asyndetic coordination (clauses not connected 
by a conjunction). Each part is further subdivided into symmetry (clauses with parallel 
phrasing) and asymmetry (clauses without parallel phrasing). Of the conjunctions, "nor" 
seems to have a potential for zeroing the relative and auxiliary. In symmetrical clauses, 
attraction influences the identity of the relatives (which. . . which, that. . .that, ес). In 
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asymmetrical clauses, one relative in two functions is ordinarily found in Latinate prose. 
[Transformational-generative approaches to historical linguistics are discussed in the 
introduction.] —EJ.C. 


1932. McAvoy, William C. A Revlew of 1970's Contributions to English Renaissance 
Textual Studies, Manus, 16:3, Nov. 1972, 131-144. (rev.-art.) [The discovery of Donne's 
holograph To the Honerable Lady/the Lady Carew, ten editions, and various text- 
val studies are surveyed with brief descriptive comments.] —H.B. 


VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Isaac Barrow . 

1933. Simon, Iréne. Three Restoration Divines: Barrow, South, Tillotson, Mon/Bib 
Liege, 181, 1967, 1-510. [This first volume of a 2-volume selection of the sermons of 
Isaac Barrow (1630-1677), Robert South (1634-1716), and John Tillotson (1630-1694) 
is divided into 2 parts. Part I, Iréne Simon’s scholarly, 300-page introduction to the 
sermons, consists of 4 chapters: “The Reform of Pulpit Oratory in the Seventeenth 
Century,” “Anglican Rationalism in the Seventeenth Century,” “Church and State After 
the Restoration,” and “Barrow, South, and Tillotson,” a biographical introduction to 
the divines whose sermons follow. Part II provides an extended textual note and re- 
produces 6 of Barrow's sermons. Volume 2. will consist of selected sermons of South 

and Tillotson. What follows is an abstract of chapters І-Ш of the introduction] > 
Sermons constituted a significant literary genre in the Restoration. Anglican divines, 
reacting against the enthusiastic excesses of Puritan preaching, sought to reform pulpit 
oratory. The unaffected, plain style of their sermons reflected their emphasis on reason- 
ableness, clarity, and decorum. Barrow, South, and Tillotson preached against infidelity 
and defended Christianity against the attacks of modern skeptics. The Anglican ration- 
alism they expounded defined “а mean not only between the extremes of Romanism and 
of radical Protestantism, but between the abstract reason and experience." Finally, as 
members of the Established Church, they were called upon to preach politics even when 
their relations with the King were strained. Jn this circumstance, "they did not teach 

civil disobedience, but their obedience then might well be called passive loyalty." 
—D.G.L. 


Lord Chesterfield 
Cf.: Item 1939. Қ 


William Cowper 
1934. Paley, Morton D. Cowper as Blake's Spectre, ECS, 1:3, Маг. 1968, 236-252. 
Blake's artistic and literary relationship to Cowper suggests Cowper as the model for the 
Spectre of Plate 10 of Jerusalem. Blake had a special regard for him and saw similarities 
between himself and Cowper, especially with regard to madness. ІҒ Cowper's writings 
and those of others about Cowper's insanity are examined, the similarity between 


Cowper's obsession and that of Blake's Spectre becomes apparent. —R.A.R. 
George Crabbe 

Cf.: Item 1880. 

` Daniel Defoe 


1935. Watt, Ian. The Recent Critical Fortunes of MOLL FLANDERS, ECS, 1:1, Sept. 
1967, 109-126. Major recent criticism of this work is divided into 5 categories: formal- 
istic studies, character studies, inquiries into Defoe’s intent as author, sociological inter- 
pretations (Marxist), and religious interpretations. The discussion of irony has been 
common to almost all recent criticism—its existence is either totally denied on grounds 
of Defoe's incompetence, totally affirmed as the coherent governing structure, or partial- 
ly affirmed as a function of Defoe's own conscious and unconscious ambivalence. That 
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irony does exist in this work in a limited and local fashion is undeniable, but that the 
novel is governed by a coherent ironic structure is questionable. —].A.F. 


John Dennis 
1936. Guite, Harold. An 18th-Century View of Roman Satire, Mon/PMUA, 1, 1971, 
113-120. Dennis's To Matthew Prior, Esq; Upon the Roman Satirists (1721) erroneously 
equates Horatian satire with the Old (Greek) Comedy and Juvenalian satire with “Ттар- 
edy, at least . . . imperfect Tragedy"— whatever that is. His serious misreading of all 
3 genres violates their essential differences. Dennis's source is Dryden's Discourse Con- 
cerning the Original and Progress of Satire (1693). Dryden's explanation for Horace as 
comedian and Juvenal as tragedian (with heavy preference for Juvenal) is wrong. Hor- 
ace did not live in "gentle times," was not the pedestrian writer he said he was, and did 
not define satire or account for its origin in Satire 1.4. Only if опе mistranslates Juvenal 
(The Sixth Satyr, 828-831) as Dryden did may one see the satirist as tragedian. 
—]J.B.S. 


John Dryden 
1937. Levine, George R. Dryden’s “Inarticulate Poesy”: Music and the Davidic King in 
ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL, ECS, 1:4, June 1968, 291-312. Several critics have 
used an analogy with painting to identify the organizing principle of Dryden’s poem, but 
the analogy is not satisfying and leads to misinterpretation. The dynamic quality of the 
poem is due to Dryden’s manipulation of the figure of David and his symbolic use of 
music as an abstract harmonizing principle. Dryden overcame the inherent problem of 
applying the Davidic musician-king parallel to the king by employing a formal pattern 
resembling the fugue. The poem develops by contrasts of order and disorder, harmony 
and cacophony. Although the conclusion depends upon ironic transformations implicit 
in the king’s speech, Dryden was careful not to destroy the Davidic analogue by pushing 
it to an explicitly ironic conclusion. The poem demonstrates his concept of poetic inte- 
gration. —R.A.R. 


Cf.: Item 1936. 


Henry Fielding 


1938. Shipley, John B. Ralph, Ellys, Hogarth, and Fielding: The Cabal Against Jacopo 
Amigonl, ECS, 1:4, June 1968, 313-331. Fielding was aware of the conflict between 
Hogarth and Amigoni, a rivalry that helped strengthen the movement to establish an 
English School of Painting. His awareness of it sharpens the point of the humor in 
Joseph Andrews. Through contacts in artistic and dramatic circles, Hogarth, Fielding, 
Ralph, and Ellys became friends. In the 1730's Ralph and Ellys, probably supported 
by Hogarth and Fielding, sought to discredit Amigoni’s reputation among connoisseurs 
and arbiters of taste. At the heart of the conflict was the issue of native versus foreign 
schools of painting. Although Hogarth worked to establish an indigenous tradition of 
painting, he objected to the policies and organization of the Royal Society of the Arts. 
Fielding’s hostility toward foreign competition in the arts and his friendship with Ralph 
help explain the irony of the linking of the names of Hogarth and Amigoni in Joseph 
Andrews. —R.A.R. 


1939. Rawson, C. J. Gentlemen and Dancing Masters: Thoughts on Fielding, Chester- 
field, and the Genteel, ECS, 1:2, Dec. 1967, 127-158. Тһе "dancing master" is a 
synechdoche for the gentleman’s education in the social graces. Thus educated, he could 
hope to function in the world of men with ease and grace. Fielding and Chesterfield 
share a respect for the social graces, an abhorrence of "awkwardness" of any kind. The 
difference between them lies in the fact that, while these graces usurped the place of 
natural goodness in Chesterfield's thought, Fielding sees them as an outgrowth of good 
nature, thus his many references to "natural breeding." Fielding's position is somewhat 
ambiguous on these matters. In general, he tends to identify goodness with class, and 
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there is an “uppish tang" in most of his social pronouncements. Even his famous toler- 
ance and benignity have much of the patrician in them. —J.A.F. 


Richard Graves 
1940. Rymer, Michael. Satiric Technique in THE SPIRITUAL QUIXOTE, DUJ, 65:1, 
Dec. 1972, 54-64. Critics of Graves's first and best novel have ignored the satirical at- 
tack on Methodism and its implications. This novel is not primarily an entertainment but 
a powerful though reasonable attack on illogical excesses and ridiculous ideas. —G.J.S. 


. William Hogarth 
1941. Paulson, Ronald. The HARLOT'S PROGRESS and the Tradition of History 
Painting, ECS, 1:1, Sept. 1967, 69-92. Hogarth belongs to the tradition of history 
painting in which paintings were to be "read," not viewed, and subjects were to be 
drawn from literary models. In the Harlot's Progress, Hogarth broke from the French 
academics in only two precepts: that subjects be copied from a literary text, and that 
the figures be idealized. Не chose to portray the "modern moral subject," and thus 
his model was the satire of Butler, Pope, and Swift rather than the epic of Virgil and 
Ariosto, his mode mock-heroic rather than heroic. Following the spectator's aesthetic of 
"common sense in the service of improved manners and morals, Hogarth incorporated 
the contemporary and the commonplace into the tradition of history painting.—J.A.F. 


Samuel Johnson 
1942. Sigworth, Oliver F. Johnson's LYCIDAS: Тһе End of Renaissance Criticism, 
ECS, 1:2, Dec. 1967, 159-168. Johnson's scathing criticism of Milton's poem reveals 
two critical demands of literature that the Renaissance did not share: literature must 
imitate nature, not form; and it must be infused with real, felt passion. Thus Johnson 
marks a pivotal point in the historical movement from the Renaissance to the Romantic 
view. Perhaps his dislike for the pastoral originates in his background: although edu- 
cated a Renaissance humanist, he hailed from a bourgeois milieu. Basically empirical in 
outlook, his experience gave the lie to Renaissance aesthetic doctrine. —J.A.F. 


Bernard de Mandeville 
1943, Noxon, James. Dr. Mandeville: ‘A Thinking Man,’ Mon/ PMUA, 1, 1971, 233- 
252. Mandeville invented "a new fable or allegory to convey an essentially Hobbesian 
truth about the corruption lurking at the heart of civilization." Saying that he wrote to 
divert his readers, Mandeville found Hobbes a fit agent in his plot to vex mankind out 
of its delusive notions about human nature. He used Christian morality only to show 
it impoverished society and destroyed civilization. Не seized on the hypocrisy in the 
incompatibility of "an ascetic morality of motive and a utilitarian ethic of social conse- 
quence," to show how private vices (self-love and pride) cause social benefits (e.g., how 
honor works in private life and the military). Тһе Fable of the Bees indicts man for his 
hypocrisy in preaching self-denial while enjoying self-indulgence, and pleads for self- 
knowledge and honesty about human nature. —J.B.S. 


Isaac Newton 
1944. Guerlac, Henry. Ап Augustan Monument: The OPTICKS of Isaac Newton, 
Mon/PMUA, 1, 1971, 131-163. Newton's Opticks (1704) was an epochal Augustan 
work, extraordinarily influential not only upon science, but also upon philosophy, letters, 
and the arts. [Its publication history and bibliographical puzzles are described and its 
.philosophical and artistic influence discussed.] —]J.B.S. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds 
1945. Goldstein, Harvey D. UT POESIS PICTURA: Reynolds on Imitation and Imag- 
ination, ECS, 1:3, Mar. 1968, 213-235. Critics of Reynolds are now concentrating on re- 
moving the charge of inconsistency and showing the progress of Reynolds's thought. In 
the Discourses Reynolds stressed 3 stages of a student's education, yet he concentrated on 
theoretical aesthetic matters. His theories must be understood in light of the character- 
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istic dialectical mode of his discussions. His theories on art and imagination show him 
to be an inberitor of the empirical tradition. Imagination is the major value concept in 
the Discourses and the foundation for his concept of artistic excellence. —R.A.R. 


Tobias Smollett 
1946. Sena, John F. Smollett's Persona and the Melancholic Traveler: Ап Hypothesis, 
ECS, 1:4, June 1968, 353-369. 'The inability to distinguish between Smollett and the 
persona he created is largely responsible for the antithetical views of him that critics 
have taken. "Travels Through France and Italy is not a series of letters by Smollett but 
a record of a personality type he created. He wrote in this fashion because the public 
demanded firsthand information through letters in travel books, and the splenetic per- 
sonality was popular. He created a credible and engaging narrator who reflected the 
physical reactions and temperamental eccentricities of a melancholic; thus he artistically 
used widely discussed contemporary medical ideas. —R.A.R. 


Robert South 
Cf.: Item 1933. 


Laurence Sterne 
1947. Holtz, William. Pictures for Parson Yorick: Laurence Sterne's London Visit of 
1760, ECS, 1:2, Dec. 1967, 169-184. Soon after the publication of Book I of Tristram 
Shandy, Sterne visited London, where he persuaded Hogarth to illustrate a scene from 
Tristram, and, at the same time, had Reynolds paint his portrait for the frontispiece of 
The Sermons of Mr. Yorick. This variety points to the ambiguous relationship his 
theory of literature had to the artistic theories of the two painters. While close in spirit 
to Hogarth in his choice of low or comic subjects, Sterne joins Reynolds in his distrust 
of the overly abstract aesthetic of “pyramidals” and serpentine lines Hogarth advanced 
in his Analysis of Beauty. Thus, Sterne's subject is the comic, but his aesthetic is mim- 
etic, not formalistic. —J.A.F. 


Jonathan Swift 


1948. McKenzie, Alan T. Proper Words in Proper Places: Syntax and Substantive in 
THE CONDUCT OF THE ALLIES, ECS, 1:3, Mar. 1968, 253-260. By careful ma- 
nipulation of his substantives and the inclusion of a sufficient number of facts, Swift 
succeeded in presenting a remarkable amount of propaganda in the guise of reasonable 
factual material The pamphlet is effective because of Swifts keen awareness of his 
audience, the inside information he possessed, and the structure he employed. The in- 
genious style of the pamphlet lives up to Swift's definition of style as "proper words 
in proper places." He suppressed his habitual ironic tone and maintained a lofty 
reasonable pose by combining logical syntax with clever manipulation of the degree of 
abstraction of his substantives. —R.A.R. 


1949, Greene, Donald. The Education of Lemuel Gulliver, Mon/PMUA, 1, 1971, 3-20. 
A representative of the best that western Euporean civilization had produced, Gulliver 
is decent, sober, law-abiding, and dangerous. Ніз is the western civilization that we 
have created as he describes it to the Brobdingnagian king. His enthusiastic recom- 
mendation of war and gunpowder presages Buchenwald and Hiroshima. Gulliver suffers 
from an inadequate emotional response to others: he "loves" mankind in the abstract. 
In the Fourth Voyage he finally sees what he and the rest of mankind are really like 
and wants “desperately to stay with the Houyhnhnms.” Upon his return home, 
he is not mad, rather it is civilization that is mad in creating or acquiescing in the 
horrors. Gulliver seeks as any true Christian to humble his pride. We cannot escape 
from Swift's attack on our civilization. Gullivers Travels teaches the “hard,” not 
"'soft," lesson to rectify our sinful pride. —J.BS. 


1950. Smith, Frederik М. Dramatic Elements іп Swifts JOURNAL TO STELLA, 
ECS, 1:4, June 1968, 332-352. We must be careful in accepting the Journal as com- 
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pletely self-revealing and reliable, for the series of letters is at least in part a literary 
work that can be analyzed to reveal its dramatic elements. Swift disguised personal 
feelings and distorted facts. The Journal is basically formless, yet the process of day- 
by-day revelations has a dramatic quality. It also has certain literary qualities: a con- 
cern for the reader's comprehension; its own peculiar rhetoric; and a sense of the 
dramatic attained through the use of devices such as dialogue, impersonation, mimicry, 
and scene development. Swift created а complex of dramatic worlds in the Journal: 
the dramatization of the people or scene being discussed, of Swift in the act of writing, 
and of Swift together with his correspondent. The depth of the dramatic effects in the 
Journal, paralleling techniques in many of his other works, suggests that Swift was 


instinctively and spontaneously dramatic. —R.A.R. 
Cf.: Item 2207. 
John Tillotson 
Cf.: Item 1933. 
Drama 


1951. Macey, Samuel "Theatrical Satire: А Protest from the Stage Agninst Poor Taste 
Iu Theatrical Entertainment, Mon/PMUA, 1, 1971, 121-129. Тһе genre of "theatrical 
satire" began in England with Buckingham's Rehearsal and ended with Sheridan's 
Critic. The facts seem to support the hypotheses that this satire must carry with it the 
dominant groups in the audience, it must aggressively attack at least one aspect of the 
theater recognizable to that audience, and it has tended to be а tool of conservatives (an 
aristocratic reaction). Because these satires could only be as aggressive as conditions 
allowed, they register changes in taste and provide means of measuring the extent to 
which inferior taste could be attacked at any moment. Theatrical satire provides a far 
better view of the times than does any repository of historical facts. It may again 
become the weapon in an attack on the alliance between ignorance and commercial 
entertainment, —J.B.S. 


Cf.: Item 1928. 

Poetry 
1952. Cohen, Ralph. The Augustan Mode in English Poetry, ECS, 1:1, Sept. 1967, 
3-32. Corresponding to the Elizabethan and Romantic modes, the Augustan mode 
includes: (1) "the recognition of two dominant genres, the satiric and Georgic-descrip- 
tive, that share a body of common features, similarly used"; (2) composition by accre- 
tion of fragments; (3) "the rhetorical techniques of the prospect view, spatial] imagery, 
and figures of extension implying a world locateable in Newtonian time and space"; 
(4) the organizational strategy of the inherited mixed form with its varied tones, poetic 
features, and socio-political attitudes, implying a world in the process of change; (5) a 
unity often using a Latin or an English analogue as referent in an undeclared metaphor; 
(6) use of "the grammatical principle of modification in adjectival or adverbial words, 
phrases, or clauses"; (7) the use of the heroic couplet and blank verse in the prime 
forms as preferred meter; (8) "the gradual shift toward greater syntactic qualification"; 
(9) "the analogy between man and nature, and God"; and (10) the hypothesis of the 
imitative imagination. —J.A.F. 

Prose 


1953. Wiles, Roy M. Тһе Periodical Essay: Lures to Readership, Mon/ESP, 2:4, 
1972, 5-36. То anatomize the art of prose in periodical essays published between 1709 
and the end of the 18th century is to discover elements and qualities which justified 
booksellers in bringing out successive reprintings of collected Tatlers, Spectators, 
Guardians, Ramblers, Adventurers, Worlds, Connoisseurs, and Idlers. Samuel Johnson, 
Richard Steele, and their associates “lured” readers with a variety of techniques and 
narrative material devised both to divert and to instruct. The form and content of the 
essays, for example, brevity, variety of theme, and the use of letters, dreams and 
stories demonstrate that these works “can still be read with both pleasure and profit.” 
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The character of the narrator or the persona of the essays, through recurring visits and 
conversations in the periodicals, can suggest to readers of all times “а pleasant man to 
know." р —A.P.F. 


General 


1954. Greene, Donald. Augustinianism and Empiricism: А Note on Eighteenth Cen- 
ішу English Intellectual History, ECS, 1:1, Sept. 1967, 33-68. The terms Neoclassicism, 
The Age of Reason, The Augustan Age, and The Enlightenment are inadequate descrip- 
tions of the 18th century's intellectual climate. Instead, we may refer to two “constella- 
tions" of ideas: the Augustinian Ethic (from Saint Augustine), which sees man as a 
creature so inclined toward sin that he can be saved only by the grace of God freely 
Biven, and a nominalistic empiricism, the anti-rationalism of which is closely related to 
the low estimate of man's innate powers inherent in Augustinianism. This "Augustin- 
ian-empiricism" is directly opposed to "Stoic-rationalism," a belief that holds man both 
epistemologically and ethically self-sufficient. Тһе similarities between "Augustinian- 
empiricism" and modern Christian existentialism are marked. —]J].A.F. 


1955. Hughes, Peter. Language, History & Vision: Ап Approach to 18th-Century 
Literature, Mon/PMUA, 1, 1971, 77-96. А new approach to 18th-century literature 
arises from Vico's and Coleridge's view of cultural history as a cyclic process moving 
from barbarism to civility or humanism. Those who upheld the mediated and hier- 
archic culture of humanism (e.g., Corneille and Voltaire, Dryden and Johnson) opposed 
the spokesmen for an unmediated and subjective culture of enthusiasm (e.g., Pascal 
апа Rousseau, Richardson and Christopher Smart). Enthusiasm, sublimity, and fanatic- 
ism make up the barbaric (the Vichian gods of Greece and Rome and the Homeric 
heroes), which differs first from the civilized (the Vichian man) in language. Attacked 
by the scientific revolutionaries (e.g., the Royal Society) and the enthusiasts, the defend- 
ers of the word developed a critical spirit in theology and literature leading to an aware- 
ness of history as process. “Тһе structure of 18th-century literature arises from ten- 
sions between Vico's language of men and the heaven-sent languages of heroes and 
gods." Literary criticism of the 18th century, to whose poets the mediated language 
was central, depends on literary history, and both depend on cultural history. —J.B.S. 


1956. Paulson, Ronald. The Pictorial Circuit & Related Structures іп 18th-Century 
England, Mon/PMUA, 1, 1971, 165-187. The alleys of Pope's garden at Twickenham 
converging on a single obelisk were aesthetically at one with the polysemousness of the 
Augustan mode of poetry and of Claudian painting. Ву the 1740's garden alleys 
began to give way to pictorial circuits allowing the spectator a series of perspectives on 
the same scene. For some 30 years painting and literature used the same technique 
of "a single structure: one object viewed from multiple perspectives.” Implicit in this 
patterning is the shift in emphasis from reason to experience, from objectivity (the 
many-facetedness of the object) to subjectivity (the varied responses of different view- 
ers). What various artists and writers (e.g., Hogarth, Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, 
and Sterne) came to illustrate in varying ways was а subjective relativism, which Hume. 
resolved by stating that all views are equally valid or that they may be linked through 
feeling, and to posit an emphasis on the responses at the periphery, out of touch with 
its object, the center. —]J.B.S. 


1957. Stromberg, Roland N. Lovejoys PARALLEL Reconsidered, ECS, 1:4, June 
1968, 381-395. Lovejoy's generalizations in The Parallel of Deism and Classicism (MP, 
29:3, Feb. 1932, 281-299) need to be criticized. His view that deism and neoclassicism 
were characteristics of the age is questionable. Three questions should be asked about 
the characteristics he ascribes to both deism and neoclassicism: (1) are they true of 
both entities; (2) are they the most significant ones; and (3) are they indeed common 
denominators? Discussion of these questions leads to four conclusions: (1) Lovejoy 
tended to confuse deism with rational Christianity; (2) deism was less closely related 
to neoclassicism than Lovejoy suggested; (3) а case сап be made for the closer affinity 
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Of classicism and Christianity; and (4) the sources of deism and neoclassicism were 
separate, and the two movements were not compatible. Although Lovejoy's generaliza- 


tions represent an arbitrary selection and classification of data and are therefore to 
some degree false, his method of critical realism as applied to the study of ideas in a 


cultural context ought to yield good results. —R.A.R. 
ҮШ. ROMANTICISM 
William Blake 
Cf.: Item 1934. 
Lord Byron 


1958. Kahn, Arthur D. Byron's Single Difference with Homer and Vergil. The Redef- 
inition of the Epic in DON JUAN, Arcadia, 5:2, 1970, 143-162. This work is a satire 
of an epic, an anti-epic on an epic scale. Byron alludes to, or imitates, Homer and 
Virgil frequently. Although he admired both poets, he rejects their heroic view of life 
and uses it as a foil for developing his own theme of "Appearance vs. Reality." Truth 
—that is, life as it is ‘really’ played and not as it ‘appears’ in the epic poets—is the 
grand desideratum." Неге he resembles Cervantes. Although Byron consciously bor- 
rows from, and imitates, Juvenal, he can be better associated with Euripides, who had 
dealt with almost the same subjects in his anti-epic, The Trojan Women. Living in 
revolutionary periods, both poets "posited the epics as embodiments of the old values 
and attitudes in their exploration of the theme of appearance versus reality, seeking 
‘ruth for their own times.” —Н.Ми. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

1959. Keppel-Jones, David. Coleridge's Scheme of Reason, Mon/LMWi, 1, 1967, 51- 
` 100. From Coleridge’s letters, notebooks, lectures, and other prose works, it is possible 
to reconstruct the elements of а coherent system of philosophy and theology. Central 
to the system is reason, which functions in relation to man's understanding, imagination, 
and will, and the attributes of which are identical with those of the Son of God, the 
Word. Coleridge considered the Greek doctrine of the Word as a significant contribu- 
tion to Christianity, but, although some basic ideas in his scheme are found in Pytha- 
goras, Plato, and Heraclitus, the ideas may have reached him through Johannes Scotus 
Егірепа, Jacob Boehme, Spinoza, and especially Giordano Bruno. —A.W.P. 


СЕ: Item 2201. 


John Keats and Richard Woodhouse 


1960. Sperry, Stuart M., Jr. Richard Woodhouse's Interleaved and Annotated Copy of 
Keats’s POEMS (1817), Mon/LMWi, 1, 1967, 103-164. Almost unknown to modern 
scholars and used inaccurately or incompletely by past editors, Woodhouse's annotations 
provide valuable new information on Keats and his early poetry and raise questions 
regarding many critical assumptions. Тһе information helps link the poems with bio- 
graphical data, indicates the need for a reediting of the text, provides valuable contem- 
porary commentary, and offers insights into Woodhouse's influence on Keats. [Metrical 
notations and changes in spelling and punctuation are in an appendix.] —A.W.P. 


William Wordsworth 


1961. Olsen, Flemming. Geometry and *Forms? in Wordsworth's PRELUDE, OL, 26:1, 
1971, 20-41. Wordsworth, who pays homage to geometry in The Prelude, У1.115, was 
fascinated by geometry's imperishableness and by "the relation those abstractions bear 
on Nature's laws." Тһе concept of the horizontal and the vertical are reflected in his 
poetic landscapes, which are generally empty, only sometimes filled with a lone wanderer. 
He has а name for the “inmates” of his landscapes: forms—these are “visible, but 
not particularized dimensions of a landscape." —C.E.G. 
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IX. VICTORIAN 
William Barnes 


1962. Sisson, C. H. Hardy and Barnes, Agenda, 10:2-3, Sp.-Sum. 1972, 47-49. Barnes, 
who published 3 collections of poems written in the conversational Dorset dialect, has a 
bearing on Hardy's development. The relationship between the two poets is most 
clearly realized, by indirection, in Hardy's own observation that Barnes's primary con- 
cern was not for form but for language. —E.C.S. 


George Eliot 
1963. Cirillo, Albert R. Salvation in DANIEL DERONDA: The Fortunate Overthrow 
of Gwendolen Harleth, Mon/LMWi, 1, 1967, 203-243. The 2 worlds of Daniel and 
Gwendolen are united by the effects one character has on the consciousness of the 
other. 'Their interplay is developed symbolically by the 2 necklaces in the opening scene 
and by their abilities in and attitudes toward music. Daniel's consciousness gradually 
ascends until Gwendolen's selfishness is overthrown, and her acceptance of his depart- 
ure demonstrates that she has learned the highest form of love, self-sacrifice. —A.W.P. 


1964. .Carroll, David R. SILAS MARNER: Reversing the Oracles of Religion, Mon/- 
LMWi, 1, 1967, 167-200. Awareness of the structure and theme of this undervalued 
work enables one to see its place in Eliot's development. In the parallel and interlocking 
stories of Silas Marner and Godfrey Cass, which reflect, respectively, ideas on religion 
and miracles held by Feuerbach and Spinoza, each character constructs myths in tbe 
face of life's mysteries, invalid myths of chance when love is absent, and valid myths 
of order when love is present. Using the symbols and beliefs of traditional communi- 
ties, as in her early novals, Eliot deals with the indvidual's response to a complex reality 
with more variety, thus pointing toward the similar method but greater complexity of 
Middlemarch. —A.W.P. 


Thomas Hardy 

1965. Wright, Terence. Rhetorical and Lyrical Imagery in TESS OF THE D'URBER- 
VILLES, DUJ, 65:1, Dec. 1972, 79-85. Two kinds of imagery predominate: rhetorical, 
which depends on the narrator as medium, and lyrical, which produces a "poetic" 
structure. Hardy, drawing on the resources of rbetorical imagery and static symbolism, 
adopted as his central mode a technique of his own which centers the novel "on cath- 
artic effect through a close imitation of reality, rather than on exploration and analysis." 

—0.1.5. 


1966. Сох, D. Drew. The Poet and the Architect, Agenda, 10:2-3, Sp.-Sum. 1972, 50- 
65. Hardy's architectural notebooks reveal that as an apprentice he was concerned 
with the artistic and technological aspects of Gothic and modern architecture. Не 
applied these skills to poetry, developing a technique that made intricate poems appear 
spontaneous, natural, and artless, --Е.С.5. 


1967. Davie, Donald. Hardy's Virgilian Purples, Agenda, 10:2-3, Sp.-Sum. 1972, 138- 
156. The significance of the color purple in Hardy's poems and novels is derived 
from the Aeneid, where it expresses sexual passion. Thus, the phrase "and purples 
prinked the main" in Beeny Cliff refers not only to a visual effect but also to the spir- 
itual light of sexual love. In his attention to landscape Hardy is closer to Dante than 
to Virgil. The localities of Dorset, Plymouth, and North Cornwall in Poems of 1912-13 
are like stations in a personal purgatory and each location is associated with some 
moral principle. The evidence of a Virgilian influence is thrust upon the reader by 
references and allusions in Hardy's works, but the influence of the Purgatorio is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. —E.C.S. 


1968. Gifford, Henry. Wardy’s Revisions, Agenda, 10:2-3, Sp.-Sum. 1972, 126-137. 
The most satisfactory way of discussing Hardy's revisions is by comparing the poems of 
Satires of Circumstances as they first appeared in 1914 with the versions printed in 
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Collected Poems in 1920. The sections of the book are rearranged, poems added, 
awkward phrases reconstructed, inexact words replaced, and rhymes altered. Тһе re- 
visions are slight, yet they significantly change the poems by overcoming a flatness of 
tone and by clarifying intention and effect. —E.C.S. 


1969. Gunn, Thom. Hardy and the Ballads, Agenda, 10:2-3, Sp.-Sum. 1972, 19-46. 
Hardy employs the ballad form in much of his poetry; even those poems not literally 
ballads possess characteristics of the form, such as economical narrative structure, an 
impersonal narrator, and mystery of subject matter. Тһе strength of During Wind and 
Rain is related to traditional ballad omissions—of narrative incident, of motive and 
character, of religious or social context—which result in an atmosphere of mystery. 
Near Lanivet, 1872 is a personal poem that resembles an incident from a novel, but it 
is influenced by the ballad. The majority of Hardy's poems deal with the summoning 
up of the public or private past, usually accompanied by a general regret for its passing. 
The awkwardness in his poetry, whether intentional or inadvertent, comes from a con- 
cern for authenticity. —E.C.S. 


1970. Montale, Eugenio. A Note on Hardy the Poet, Agenda, 10:2-3, Sp.-Sum. 1972, 
79-80. Rigidly closed forms, archaisms, monosyllabic words and rhymes, and language 
and subject at once prosaic and yet poetic are distinctive elements of Hardy's poetry. 
(Trans. from Italian by Doreen Davie). —E.C.S. 


1971. Peck, John. Pound and Hardy, Agenda, 10:2-3, Sp.-Sum. 1972, 3-10; Pound 
recognized Hardy's insistence on absorbing himself in bis subject and recognized the 
clarity of content in Hardy’s verses as more important than technical considerations. 

—E.C.S. 


1972. Peck, Jobn. Hardy and the Figure іп the Scene, Agenda, 10:2-3, Sp.-Sum. 1972, 
117-125. Landscape is inextricably combined with theme, subject, and attitude in real- 
izing Hardy's intentions іп the poems and renders his poetry а conscious art. In the 
Victorian novel landscape permits the centra] character to adjust his own morality and 
situation against the social norms. In Hardy's poetry, however, it heightens memory, 
generates irony, and develops associations. —E.C.S. 


1973. Pinsky, Robert. Hardy, Ransom, Berryman: А “Curious Air,” Agenda, 10:2-3, 
Sp.-Sum. 1972, 89-99. In his poetry Hardy juxtaposes colloquial language with archaic, 
alternates innocence with elegance, and employs traditional forms and prosody against 
a casual tone or conflicting emotions. These stylistic characteristics can be understood 
better when compared with the poetry of Berryman and Ransom. Berryman's distortions 
of diction and syntax within the formality of structure and rhyme evidence the ironic 
conflict between actual and assumed experience.  Ransom restrains feelings when 
dealing with themes such as the finality of death and the emptiness of regret. Of the 
3 Hardy is the most flexible and the least mannered. —E.C.S. 


1974. Pritchard, William Н. Hardy’s Anonymous Sincerity, Agenda, 10:2-3, Sp.-Sum. 
1972, 100-116. The effects of poems such as Winter іп Durnover Field, A Light Snow- 
fall After Frost, The Convergence of the Twain, and The Missed Train are created by 
the voices and sincerity of the poet. But because the poet refuses to give interpretive 
information, employs anonymous and ambiguous speakers, or adopts a lofty point of 
view, the reader does not know precisely how to respond to the poems. —E.C.S. 


1975. Swigg, Richard. Hardy’s “Even Monochrome and Curving Line,” Agenda, 10:2-3, 
Sp.-Sum. 1972, 81-88. Тһе sources of the preciseness of vision and tone in Hardy's 
poetry are carefully controlled thought and feeling in poems such as Before Life and 
After, Midnight on the Great Western, А Commonplace Day, Neutral Tones, Beyond 
the Last Lamp, and In the Seventies. --Е.С.5. 
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1976. Wright, David. Notes on Hardy, Agenda, 10:2-3, Sp.-Sum. 1972, 66-73. Hardy 
is an impressionistic poet who escapes Victorianism because he records the common- 
places of the period rather than writing in moralizing and abstract terms. His style is 
affected by the traditional culture and folk songs of Dorset, particularly in the mastery 
of repetition and refrain. —E.C.S. 


1977. Southerington, Е. R. Lives, Letters, and the Failure of Criticism: 1928-72, 
Agenda, 10:2-3, Sp.-Sum. 1972, 11-18. The stature ascribed to Hardy as a great writer 
is merely a hypothesis since information about the man and his works is insufficient. 
The inadequacies exist because there is no variorum edition of the texts, his letters 
remain unpublished, Mss are inaccessible, and no definitive biography has been bum 

—E.C.S. 


Cf.: Item 1962. 
George Meredith 

1978. Friebe, Freimut. Politisches Geschehen und erzühlerisches Gestalten, Das Risor- 
gimento in englischer und italienischer Sicht bei Meredith und Fogazzaro, Arcadia, 6:3, 
1971, 283-296. Meredith and Fogazzaro deal with the Italian Risorgimento, but while 
Meredith sees it primarily as an Italian-Austrian conflict and emphasizes the political 
events, Fogazzaro is interested in private relations among individual Italians. Risorgi- 
mento is the central theme in Meredith's Vittoria, but іп Fogazzaro’s Piccolo Mondo 
Antico it is used only as a foil to develop human conflicts and relations. As a work 
of narrative art, Piccolo Mondo is far better than Vittoria, which, on the whole, is 
“history disguised as a novel" and was thus soon forgotten. Fogazzaro, however, 
succeeded in surpassing the limited historical era. His novel thus ranks among the 
classical works of Italian literature. (In German) —H.Mu. 


George Moore 
1979. Cusack, Sorcha. George Moore—The French Irishman, DM, 8:7, Sp. 1971, 36- 
43. Throughout his life Moore was a conscious rebel, learning only what he found 
to be of direct importance and continually, at times childishly, adopting shocking and 
eccentric modes of behavior. The most congenial years of his life were spent in Paris 
from 1873 to 1881. Unable to remain there for financial reasons, and disliking London 
though successful as a journalist there, he found Ireland congenial. Не became a well- 
known and controversial figure there, worked successfully, and contributed indirectly 
to Irish literature. --К.ЕВ. 


William Morris and D. С. Rossetti 
1980. Tyzack, Charles R. P. KING ARTHUR’S TOMB—The Versions of D. С. 
Rossetti and William Morris Compared, Trivium, 8, 1973, 127-132. The probability that 
Morris had not seen Rossetti’s painting when he wrote his poem is clear not only 
from biographical data but also from the major differences between the 2 works. In 
Rossetti's the conflict is principally seen in Guinevere herself; in Morris's it is between 
Lancelot's passion and Guinevere's penitence. Both are interesting presentations of the 
Victorian sexual dilemma. —P.G.D. 


Frances Trollope 
1981. Heineman, Helen. Frances Trollope in the New World: DOMESTIC MAN- 
NERS OF THE AMERICANS, AQ, 21:3, Fall 1969, 544-559. Despite its flaws, this 
work is the best travel book of the 19th century. Trollope's extended stay in America 
allowed her to fend off American reactions to her criticisms of American society. As 
а storyteller she had several assets: a keen observation, an ability to transcribe language 
patterns, à memory for incidents, and discretion in selecting details. The book, however, 
is not unified; there are two distinct styles and sets of material. When she speaks as a 
tourist in the American East, she lapses into conventional descriptions of nature, impres- 
sionistic romanticizing, and exaggerations. Her personal focus is her greatest strength 
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and weakness. Нег reactions are always predictable, and she has little sense of the 
meaning of American democracy. —R.A.R. 


X. MODERN 

Richard Aldington 
1982, Gates, Norman T. Richard Aldington and The Clerk's Press, OhR, 13:1, 1971, 
21-27. Тһе Clerk's Press, the private enterprise of the Rev. Charles C. Bubb, was а 
Cleveland amateur press which printed 2 volumes of Aldington's poems, The Love 
Poems of Myrrhine and Konallis (June 1917) and Reverie: A Little Book of Poems for 
Н.р. (Aug. 1917). [Unpublished letters of Aldington are included] —D.B.S. 


Anthony Burgess 
1983. McCracken, Samuel. Novel into Film: Novelist into Critic: А CLOCKWORK 
ORANGE ... Again, AR, 32:3, 427-436. Burgess, a deficient critic of his own work, 
calls this work a sermon for "free will"; however, the brutal hero, Alex, is not truly 
deprived of his free will, for the treatment is simply very strong “aversion therapy,” not 
“brainwashing.” He volunteers for the “cure,” knows of it, and actually gets no new 
values. The “charlie” is deluded by his safety, as is F. Alexander by his prose, Alex by 
his slang. Alex keeps most of his bad intentions, his certain nausea merely preventing 
murder and rape. Kubrick’s screenplay subtly shifts emphasis, showing a much nicer 
Alex in a much “nastier” society. —D.D.W. 


Joseph Conrad 

1984. Howarth, Herbert. Conrad and Imperialism: The Difference of THE RESCUE, 
OhR, 13:1, 1971, 62-72. Three of Conrad's works are reflections upon imperialism. 
In Heart of Darkness Conrad “condemns the imperial mission: imperialism preaches 
civilization and seeks gain,” but is as unenlightened as the darkness it claims to serve. 
In Lord Jim he “vindicates the imperial mission” by having the western elite accept the 
responsibility for the “poor pilgrims and jungle-dwellers of the world.” Both extremes 
are rejected in The Rescue, which differs from Lord Jim by taking for its hero a New 
Man whose beginnings lie in poverty; it differs from Heart of Darkness because 
the honor of the hero is predicated upon his love for a Wajo princess, whereas in Heart 
of Darknesss “Kurt is condemned and condemns himself for the abominable love of the 
jungle-queen.” The “energy of the New Man is correlated with his fidelity to Asia.” 

—D.B.S. 


T. S. Eliot 


1985. Kumar, Jitendra. Consciousness and Its Correlatives: Eliot and Husserl, P&PR, 
28:3, Mar. 1968, 332-352. In his thesis Knowledge and Experience in the Philosophy 
of F. H. Bradley, Eliot considers the relationship between consciousness and its object 
in the act of experiencing. Edmund Husserl is also concerned with the problems relating 
to the objectivating and correlating functions of consciousness. Both use the concept 
of intentionality in discussing this relationship; for Eliot it is the principal philosophic 
concept from which he derives the concept of the "objective correlative" to illustrate 
the objectivating function of consciousness in the creative mode, —R.K. 


1986. Rumble, Thomas C. Some Grail Motifs in Eliots PRUFROCK, LSUSHS, No. 8, 
1960, 95-103. As early as this work Eliot was preoccupied with the basic motifs of the 
Grail story as possibly providing the “objective correlative” needed to express the sterility 
of his age. The poem is closely related to the earliest versions of the Grail quest, which 
center in the figure of Gawain. In all versions, the central motif is that of quest and 
question, the Grail itself is symbolic of the source and meaning of life, and a knight 
restores or fails to restore life to a dead or wounded king and his sterile land through 
asking or failing to ask some critical question. Prufrock and The Waste Land comple- 
ment each other because they represent the germination and fruition of a parable that 
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served as а vehicle for Eliot’s criticism of the contemporary reluctance to reach some 
kind of affirmation. —A.C.H. 


1987. Dozier, Thomas. Would the Real Mr. Eliot Please Stand Up?, Month, 5:10, 
Oct. 1972, 309-313. Eliot was "relaxed, kindly, witty, and thoroughly enjoying himself, 
not at all the cold and remote figure that he is now so often and so lamentably pictured 
8s being. —D.B.M. 


Ford Madox Ford 


1988. Mosher, Harold E. La Vole oblique, dans PEDUCATION SENTIMENTALE 
[Flaubert] et PARADE’S END (Ford Madox Ford). Litt, 17:2, 1970, 15-31. Тһе narra- 
tive techniques of these novels are comparable, for each describes and implicitly con- 
demns a decadent society. Flaubert gives an impression of a steady lapse of time; Ford 
diminishes the chronological and emphasizes the psychological aspect of time, as his 
characters come to act less and to think more; as a result, Ford's view of the meaning 
of the action becomes clearer to the reader than does Flaubert's Both men came to 
favor the point of view termed multi-selective omnisience, staying close to the mind of 
one character, but occasionally departing from it for artistic reasons. (Іп French) 
—W.D.P. 


Thom Gunn 
1989. Brown, Merle E. A Critical Performance of Thom Gunn's MISANTHROPOS, 
lowaR, 4:1, Win. 1973, 73-87. Іп any poem, the reader must attend to the listening 
presence of the poet as well as to his speaking presence, Gunn’s poem, for example, 
as “а dialectical dialogue" between Gunn as poet and Gunn as “last man,” enables the 
poet to move "from isolated disgust through discussion to communal trust." Тһе reader 
must become involved in this dialogue if he is to appreciate the poem the way a musician 
appreciates the music he performs. —J.S.K. 


1990. Miller, John. The Stipulative Imagination of Thom Gunn, IowaR, 4:1, Win. 1973, 
54-72. Among recent British and American poets, Gunn has been the most self-con- 
sciously existential. His existentialism affects both the substance and the technique of 
his poetry. Many of his artistic strengths and weaknesses, especially in his early work, 
result fzom his "stipulative imagination" that is concerned with asserting meaning in 
a world devoid of intrinsic significance. —]J.S.K. 


І. P. Hartley 
1991. Sorensen, Knud. Language and Society in L. P. Hartley s FACIAL JUSTICE, 
OL, 26:1, 1971, 68-78. НагПеуз utopia (1960) not only aims to establish а country 
after the Third World War, but also tries to level strong criticisms against today's lang- 
uage and society. Thus his utopia really satirizes the contemporary world. --С.Е.С. 


Ted Hughes 
Cf.: Item 1898. 


| D. Н. Lawrence 


1992. Brookesmith, Peter. The Future of the Individual, HuW, No. 10, Feb. 1973, 
42-65. Ursula in The Rainbow is not, as Kate Millet (Sexual Politics, Hart-Davies, 
1971) claims, Lawrence's attack on the new woman. She is rather a portrait of the 
individual seeking herself in modern, industrial, non-communal society, which is repre- 
sented in the novel by Skrebensky and exemplified in the school. Ursula’s difficulties 
in accepting reality, and in finding her identity and having it accepted by others, show 
Lawrence's awareness of the problems, not his antipathy toward her. Feminism is 
attacked only for its failure to recognize the fullness of the individual. Women in Love 
also deals with identity, but is marred by Lawrence's total concentration on the isolated 
individual. —R.E.B. 


1993. Mellen, Joan. Outfoxing Lawrence: Novella Into Film, LFQ, 1:1, Jan. 1973, 
17-27. Director Mark Rydell's adaptation of Lawrence's novella The Fox (1968) de- 
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parts so far from the spirit of the original that he has produced a caricature of the 
story. Rydell makes explicit the nuances of consciousness that, for Lawrence, suffuse 
а personality and lie beneath the surface, but are not always overtly acted out. Rydell's 
Banford is too much a stereotype of the femme lesbian, and March's sexual frustration 
is brought too close to the surface of her life. Rydell's inclusion of three dramatized 
sex scenes reduces to the fleshly observable and prurient what Lawrence intended for 
the province of the spirit. However, Rydell has chosen some fine visual equivalents in 
his adaptation of book to film. —T.D. 


1994. Scott, James F. The Emasculation of LADY CHATTERLEY'S LOVER, LFQ, 
1:1, Тап. 1973, 37-45. Marc Allégret's French film version (1955) of this work falls 
short of being successfully cinematic primarily because it is too stagy, developed as it 
is from a stage play, too Gallic, and even a bit prissy and prudish. Allégret's directorial 
-ability lies in fabricating detail and decor to support someone else's design, rather than 
in reshaping according to his own vision. There is а certain smoothness to the film 
because the director is a craftsman, yet it is uninspired. The director has not confronted 
the issues that moved Lawrence to write the novel. —T.D, 


1995, Becker, Henry, III. ROCKING HORSE WINNER: Film as Parable, LFQ, 1:1, 
Jan. 1973, 55-63. This story was the first of Lawrence’s works to be made into a film, 
directed by Anthony Pelissier (1949). Reviews of it have been generally favorable. The 
integrity of the film is due largely to its fidelity to the original. Pellissier’s method is to. 
expand the plot of the short story, while using Lawrence’s characters and scenes. By 
cross cutting and intercutting scenes involving either Paul or Hester, or both, by using 
montage extensively, along with high and low angle shots, and by carefully framing 
scenes, Pelissier establishes a near-perfect structure, highlighting the frightful ironies 
of the mother-son-money relationship. —T.D. 


1996. Baldanza, Frank. SONS AND LOVERS: Novel to Film As a Record of Cultural 
Growth, LFQ, 1:1, Jan. 1973, 64-70. Іп his adaptation of this work into film (1960), 
screenwriter Gavin Lambert had to squeeze the 25-year span of Paul Morel’s life into 
100 minutes of screen time. Taking a hint from the episodic movement of the novel, 
Lambert dealt mainly with 2 threads of Morel’s life: the vivifying yet binding closeness 
to his mother and his vocation as a painter. Lambert hoped to capture the poetic force 
of the novel rather than to be faithful to its narrative construction. The result is a fine 
film, faithful to the spirit rather than the letter of the original. However, the foreshort- 
ening of the novel, even though necessary, tends to simplify and make things neater, 
losing the sense in the novel of life meandering along pointlessly. —T.D. 


1997. Smith, Julian. Vision and Revision: THE VIRGIN AND THE GYPSY as Film, 
LFQ, 1:1, Jan. 1973, 28-36. Christopher Miles's film version (1970) of this story 
achieves a fine balance between doing justice to the story and meeting the demands of 
the film medium. Miles picks up Lawrence's elemental images—fire, water, stone walls, 
and houses—and develops them with sophistication and proper ambiguity. The film 
takes the liberty of developing some of the characters considerably, humanizing them 
beyond Lawrence’s near stereotypes. It is not only a model of how to make a free 
adaptation of novel into film, but also inspires a reconsideration of the literary source. 

ў —T.D. 


1998. Zambrano, Ana Laura. WOMEN IN LOVE: Counterpoint on Film, LFQ, 1:1, 
Jan. 1973, 46-54. Ken Russell’s film (1970) is an effective adaptation of Lawrence’s 
novel. Russell provides a masterful and penetrating insight into Lawrence’s themes by 
structuring the film on certain juxtapositions. The two central love affairs (Gudrun- 
Gerald and Ursula-Birkin) are contrasted; the morbid tragedy of the former is counter- 
pointed with the lyrical, often humorous, love affair of the latter. This central contrast 
is repeated and amplified through other thematic contrasts: nature vs. machine, love vs. 
power, past vs. present, and life vs. death. Indeed, Russell’s baroque and quite free 
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adaptation of the novel, which captures the tonality of the Laurentian world, provides 
the viewer with another tension: Russell vs. Lawrence. —T.D. 


1999. Moore, Harry T. D. H. Lawrence and the Flicks, LFQ, 1:1, Jan. 1973, 3-11. 
Lawrence disliked the movies, yet there is some evidence that he may have adopted 
cinematic, or at least photographic, techniques in his fiction. Lawrence's work was not 
adapted for film until after World War II, with the well-made Rocking Horse Winner 
(1949). Lady Chatterley's Lover (1955), made in France, suffers from some poor cast- 
ing and from being too Gallic. Sons and Lovers (1960), The Virgin and the Gypsy 
(1970), and Women in Love (1970) are all well ae: they are beautifully photographed 
and capture the spirit of the novels. —T.D 


2000. Solecki, Sam. D. H. Lawrence’s View of Film, LFQ, 1:1, Jan. 1973, 12-16. In 
the several references to the film medium in Lawrence's fiction and essays, we find that 
Lawrence's main objection to film is that it appeals to the viewer's mental consciousness 
and does not involve his vital, sensual, unconscious self. Lawrence preferred the theater, 
which he felt establishes an emotional relationship (man-man) between actors and audi- 
ence, whereas film establishes a mechanical relationship (film-man). Film, like all ma- 
chinery, for Lawrence, intervenes between man and his world. However, some favorable 
comments he made about the film medium suggest that he was not so opposed to the 
medium itself as to the misuse of film that he had witnessed. —T.D 


C. S. Lewis 
2001. Kranz, Gisbert. Amor und Psyche. Metamorphose eines Mythos bei C. S. Lewis, 
Arcadia, 4:3, 1969, 285-299. The myth of Amor and Psyche, first brought into literary 
form by Apuleius, is the basis for Lewis's novel Till We Have Faces. Except for some 
minor parallels this work differs significantly from Apuleius's tale in narrative technique 
and style as well as in theme. Lewis redefines Psyche’s character and her motives. 
Psyche's sister Orual is the main character of the novel, and her egotistic, jealous love- 
and-hate relationship with Psyche is its central theme. It was probably influenced by 
Lewis's own unhappy liason. (In German) —H.Mu. 


Katherine Mansfield 
2002, Busch, Frieder. Katherine Mansfield and Literary Impressionism in France and 
Germany, Arcadia, 5:1, 1970, 58-76. “What all impressionistic features have in common 
is the attempt to catch the impressions 'in statu nascendi, to depict things not as they 
are but as they appear." À comparison of the various stylistic devices used by Mansfield 
and writers such as the Goncourt brothers, Daudet, Schlaf, and Altenberg, shows that 
the impressionistic way of seeing things via senses rather than intellect affected tbe 
syntactical structures of different languages in the same way. In Mansfield's work “we 
find the greatest number of impressionistic devices in the concisest form of fiction, the 
Short story." —H.Mu. 


Сегі Richards 
2003. Elwyn, John. Ceri Richards, YGen, 22:3, Sum. 1972, 116-119. Although Rich- 
ards was primarily known as a painter, he also had musical abilities of a high sort. 
Among his various productions that might be of interest to students of literature are 
his paintings inspired by Dylan Thomas's works and some musical compositions sug- 
gested by Vernon Watkins's poems. —P.G.D. 


Robert Tressell (Robert Noonan) 


2004. von Rosenberg, Ingrid. Robert Tressels Arbeiterroman DIE PHILANTROPEN 
IN DEN ZERLUMPTEN HOSEN, Altern, No. 90, June 1973, 148-160. Тһе success, 
particularly among workers, of Tressell’s The Ragged Trousered Philanthropists, written 
1906-1911, can be explained by the novel’s fictional technique. Chap. 29, The Panor- 
ama, can be interpreted as a comment on the panorama technique used throughout the 
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novel This technique implies a weakening of traditional devices (continuous plot, central 
protagonist) and relies on a mixture of styles, frequently with ironic or satiric effects. 
The novel achieves the main purpose of this technique: to help the reader analyze and 
criticize social conditions as they exist. (In German) . —M.E.H. 


Virginia Woolf 
2005. Hoag, Gerald. Henry James and the Criticism of Virginia Woolf, Mon/ 
WSUBUS, 48:92, Aug. 1972, 3-11. “A direct literary descendant of James,” Woolf 
insists, as does he, that the novel should stand by itself. Like James, she distrusts didac- 
ticism, choosing as an alternative an unobtrusive, rigorous attention to architectural 
form. However, she asserts that this architectural quality will not yield to analysis, and 
herein lies her chief difference with James. As a novelist, she thinks of herself as 
operating in a framework congenial to the Bloomsbury cirlce. As a critical theorist, in 
urging a rigorous attention to formal method, she stands with James and those develop- 
ments we have come to associate with him. —M.A.G. 


Cf.: Item 1884, 


Fiction 


2006. Chapman, Robert T. “Parties . . . Parties . . . Parties": Some Images of the Gay 
Twenties, English, 21:111, Aut. 1972, 93-97. Іп 20th-century conversational novels, 
the social gathering is centrally important, especially in the fiction of the 20's. Тһе high 
priestess of the literary-social function was Virginia Woolf, to whom the party was 
valuable as a social ritual (Mrs. Dalloway, 1925). Wyndam Lewis did not share her view. 
He exposed the myth of the gay 20's, and revealed the stupidity, posing, and pretense 
of intellectual high society (The Apes of God, 1930). D. H. Lawrence, too, spoke out 
against equating the social elite with the intellectual elite, and his Women in Love (1921) 
holds the cafe crowd in contempt. Evelyn Waugh, gently satirical, revealed both the 
charm and the ridiculousness of the champagne set (Vile Bodies, 1930). As a literary 
image, the party became "a symbol of the hollow frivolity of the era and its gaiety." 

—E.E.W. 


AMERICAN 


L PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Black 


2007. Brown, Cecil. Тһе Philosophy of Jive, EverR, 17:96, Sp. 1973, 155-184. Тһе 
black writer engages in jive—being able to agree with opposing points of view and yet 
retaining the belief that he is right. That jive, his intense awareness of his own 
inescapable blackness, and his use of black dialect, focus on what consciousness 
is for the black writer. —M.D.R. 


2008. Jeffers, Lance. Bullins, Baraka, and Elder: The Dawn of Grandeur in Black 
Drama, CLAJ, 16:1, Sept. 1972, 32-48. Most black writers are fearful, timid, and 
psychologically dependent upon the white man, resulting in a defensiveness, which now 
is diminishing. Bullins, Baraka (LeRoi Jones), and Elder write honestly of black reality. 
Bullins's plays help create a fearlessness. and self-acceptance; he rejects the middle-class 
ethos, and his work rejects the white world. Elder focuses on blackness, and Baraka 
sees freedom as freedom from whiteness. Black literature is highly moral literature, 
the conscience of America and of man. New black drama defines and charts the devel- 
opment of a new black humanity in America. —Ly.B.H. 


2009. Kent, George E. Struggle for the Image: Selected Books by or About Blacks 
During 1971, Phylon, 33:4, Win. 1972, 304-323. (rev-art) [Critical comments are 
made on 4 autobiographies, 4 novels, 3 collections of short stories, 2 anthologies, 15 
volumes of poetry, 7 works of criticism, and one book on ideology. The article focuses 
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on new works of established writers, such as Gwendolyn Brooks's The World of Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks (Harper & Row), and evaluates these works in light of the author's past 
achievements and the contemporary literary scene of black writing. New authors are 
also given the attention, as in the favorable comments on Eugene Redmond's River 
of Bones and Flesh and Blood (Black River Writers). Ernest Gaines's Miss Jane Pitt- 
man (Dial) is judged "the most outstanding fictional achievement" The article recom- 
mends books for teaching black literature and surveys current thinking about black 
literature and writing.] —R.L.Ch. 
Сі.: Items 1879, 2096, 2129, and 2155. 
Indian 
2010. Haslam, Gerald. American Indians: Poets of the Cosmos, WAL, 5:1, Sp. 1970, 
15-29. American Indians are poets of the cosmos; for them poetry may lead to a 
mystical cxperience, and the poetic language is seen to have magical power. Despite 
. the fallacious and only slowly changing assumption held by Euro-Americans that the 
Amerindians are somewhat “primitive” and that their language is “unpoetic,” there are 
today several Indian poets and novelists who have achieved a reputation, such as Kay 
Bennett (Kaibah, Recollections of a Navajo Girl, Westernlore, 1964), John J. Mathews 
(Wah-Kon-Tah, Oklahoma U., 1932), D’Arcy McNickle (They Came Here First, Lip- 
pincott, 1949), Ted Berrigan (The Sonnets, Grove, 1967), and Vine Deloria, Jr. (Custer 
Died for Your Sins—An Indian Manifesto, Macmillan, 1969). C.E.G. 


Western 
2011. Bullen, John S. Annual Bibliography of Studies in Western American Literature, 
WAL, 5:4, Win. 1971, 289-300. [The bibliography lists books and articles on Western 
American literature which appeared between 1969 and 1970.] —C.E.G. 


7 2012. Lyon, Thomas J. Research in Western American Literature, WAL, 5:4, Win. 
1971, 301-305. [Listed are completed theses and dissertations as well as works in pro- 
gress.] —C.E.G. 


Cf.: Items 2015 and 2017. 


Ш. LANGUAGE 

2013. Greenberg, Joseph H., and James J. Jenkins. Studies in the Psychological Corre- 
lates of the Sound System of American English, III and IV, Word, 22:1-3, Apr.-Dec. 
1966, 207-242. [The reactions of a class of American students to selected consonants 
and vowels are recorded and interpreted. They were asked to rate tbe consonants along 
26 different scales; for example, closed-open, passive-active, and thick-thin. The results, 
tabulated and compared with machine-based discriminations and earlier experiments, 
suggest that some modifications in the traditional polarities are in order. Тһе vowels 
were similarly rated and the results checked against other experiments. For previous 
article, see Word, 20:2, Aug. 1964, 157-177 (AES, 10:6, June 1967, 2201)1 —T.A.S. 


2014. Urdang, Lawrence. An “Unabridged” Word-Frequency Count of American Eng- 
lish: А Proposal for an Integrated System, Word, 22:1-3, Apr.-Dec. 1966, 294-302. 
Тһе inadequacy of present-day frequency studies is partly due to some unanalyzed 
assumptions, particularly concerning the tendency to confuse use with exposure. Тһе 
application of computers to periodical material can produce a relatively accurate “Ех- 
posure Index," which can then be checked for variations from decade to decade in order 
to produce trustworthy word profiles. --Т.А.5. 


ТУ. THEMES AND TYPES 


Characters 
2015. Attebery, Louie W. The American West and the Archetypal Orphan, WAL, 5:3, 
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Fall 1970, 205-217. Тһе archetypal orphan plays an important role in American litera- 
ture. "The orphan may.be described as having lost physically or emotionally one or both 
biological parents and being endangered as a consequence; moreover, he usually seeks 
and finds companionship of some kind." After a period of innocence, the orphan 
matures and will finally, after а set of experiences, no longer be alienated. There are 
several examples from Western American literature—Cooper’s Natty Bumppo, (Leather- 
Stocking Tales), Twain's Huck Finn, A. B. Guthrie's Boone Caudill (The Big Sky, ve 
and Vardis Fisher's Vridar Hunter (Orphans in Gethsemane, 1960). —C.E 


Drama 
2016. Behrmann, Alfred. Kotzebue on the American Stage, Arcadia, 4:3, 1969, 274- 
284. Kotzebue was an international phenomenon who succeeded because he provided 
the kinds of plays that his audiences, no longer aristocratic, wanted to see. He never 
intended to write plays of high artistic or moralistic value. Producers like William 
Dunlap, who adapted more than 10 of Kotzebue's plays, realized that a fortune- could 
be made with them and therefore brought them to the American stage. The eventual 
decline of Kotzebue's fame was due not to any influence of literary criticism but to the 
fact that the public had had enough of him. —H.Mu. 


Cf.: Item 2008. 
Fiction 

2017. Meyer, Roy W. The Outback and the West: Australian and American Frontler 
Fiction, WAL, 6:1, 1971, 3-19. А survey of Australian frontier fiction and comparison 
with Western "American literature reveals many differences. Despite similar themes— 
depiction of pioneering, emotional and intellectual responses to frontier life, hazards of 
nature, attitudes toward the native population, and longing for 'home'—the Australian 
novels and stories reflect the different geographical and political situation. Settlements 
were set up differently, and frontier life was in general more law-abiding. Australian 
society developed into an egalitarian democracy that owed more to the rural and urban 
wage-earner than to the frontier farmer. —C.E.G. 


V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Charles Brockden Brown 

2018. Hedges, William L. Benjamin Rush, Charles Brockden Brown, and the American 
Plague Year, EAmL, 7:3, Win. 1973, 295-311. Rush was a devoted doctor who, at age 
47, tirelessly fought yellow fever during the epidemic of 1793. Brown, then 22, con-. 
tracted the plague and wrote of it in Ormond and Arthur Mervyn. Rush's letters show 
that he displayed character and acted heroically in the crisis. Rush's concept of 
virtue is clear, but Brown's in Arthur Mervyn is complicated by another theme—the 
perils of .conscientiousness. Arthur Mervyn has a strong sense of moral obligation, but 
it is like an incurable disease. On those occasions when he acts benevolently, he is apt 
to be bothered by second thoughts. Brown's novel is thus about the human condition 
while Rush sees the Bible as a sure ethical guide. --Т.Е.Н. 


John Dickinson 
2019. Powell, J. H. John Dickinson as President of Pennsylvania, PennH, 28:3, July 
1961, 254-267. It is difficult for the biographer to write about Dickinson, but he is an 
important literary figure remembered for works such as Farmer's Letters. His writings 
often show literary qualities in the service of political ends, yet he is capable of an un- 
attractive self-pity. Though he was a master of propaganda in the Revolutionary 
movement, his tenure as President of Pennsylvania was untimely in terms of his whole 
career. His Vindication was partially inept and politically ineffective. —R.A.R. 


Jonathan Edwards 


2020. Martin, Jean-Pierre. Edwards’ Epistemology and the New Sclence, EAmL, 7:3, 
Win. 1973, 247-255. Most attempts to link Edwards with the science of his age have 
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been less than satisfactory. Edwards's thought is conveniently defined as an amalgama- 
. tion of old-style Calvinism and modern 18th-century developments proceeding mainly 
from Newton and Locke. Thus, it is argued, it is only logical that Edwards would 
fortify the Christian structure with the new materials. These assumptions need to be 
questioned. Edwards seems, in reality, to have been relatively unconcerned with scien- 
tific inquiry into religion. To him, metaphysics was the true way; material observation 
and experimentation were the ways of the lost. —T.E.H. 


Benjamin Franklin 
2021. Golladay, V. Dennis. The Evolution of Benjamin Franklin's Theory of Value, 
PennH, 37:1, Jan. 1970, 40-52. Franklin's evolving theory of value in economics was a 
consistent evolution rather than an expedient reversal of earlier principles. Franklin 
encountered difficulties because he lacked a complete and consistent economic system. 
However, by accepting the Physiocratic school of French economics, he was able to 
integrate two concepts: the labor theory of value and the importance of agriculture. 
His early commercial views evolved into an advocating of the agrarian life as the only 
moral way to live. —R.A.R. 


2022. Labaree, Leonard W. Benjamin Franklin and the Defense of Pennsylvania, 1754- 
1757, PennH, 29:1, Jan. 1962, 7-23. Franklin’s reputation as a political leader in- 
creased as a result of his political, organizational, and mi'tary roles іп the French and 
Indian War. He persuaded Quaker pacifists to pass the first legislation in Pennsylvania 
for a legalized militia. He was responsible for organizing military provisions and took 
an active military role in the building of a series of forts to protect the country from 
Indian attacks. —R.A.R. 


2023. Willis, Kirk. Тһе Background of Benjamin Franklin's Imperial Apostasy 1751- 
1766, PennH, 40:2, Apr. 1973, 123-136. Franklin's transition from loyal British sub- 
ject to renouncer of Parliamentary sovereignty was slow but unique. Present scholarship 
fails to account for Franklin's special and very advanced notions about the imperial 
system. His evolving perspective was conditioned by his career as printer, postmaster, 
and scientist, as well as by his tenure as a traveling diplomat. While loyal to the Crown, 
Franklin searched for ways to preserve the imperial system yet reform its structure. By 
1766, long before the majority of American colonists, he came to reject the right of 
Parliamentary sovereignty and the existing imperial system. —R.A.R. 


2024. LeMay, J. A. Leo. Franklin and the AUTOBIOGRAPHY: An Essay on Recent 
. Scholarship, ECS, 1:2, Dec. 1967, 185-211. [The article is а comprehensive critical 
review of Franklin scholarship from 1962 through 1967.] —J].A.F.. 


Cotton Mather 


2025. Vartanian, Pershing. Cotton Mather and the Puritan Transition into the Enlight- 
enment, EAmL, 7:3, Win. 1973, 213-224. Historians have slighted the ease with which 
the Puritans went from darkness to enlightenment, preferring to explain the transition 
in terms of conflict. The early enlightenment differed more in degree than in substance 
from late Puritan thought, which respected reason, had a concept of social compact 
in its polity, and saw in nature God’s first principles as well as carnality. Cotton Mather 
was one such Puritan: piety and rationalism emerged together in his thought. He even 
went so far as to apply experimental techniques to his studies of demons. A number of 

ther examples in his writing reveal his inclination to combine rationalism and theology 
rather than to expose the differences between the 2, —T.E.H. 


Thomas Paine . 
2026. Aldridge, A. Owen. Thomas Paine and the Classics, ECS, 1:4, June 1968, 370- 
380. Although there is some evidence that Paine was influenced positively by the 
classics, there is more evidence that he disparaged this study. Не regarded classical 
languages as elegant and useless adornments, and he believed priests were using the 
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dead languages to keep the human intellect in bondage. Іп The American Crisis 
pamphlets Paine tried to bolster American morale and questioned blind respect for the 
remote past. Despite his fondness for history, his use of Latin tags, and his references 


to the Greek and Roman heroes, Paine was decidedly anti-classicist. —R.A.R. 
Banjamin Rush 

СЕ: Item 2018. 
Edward Taylor 


2027. Siuder, Lawrence Lan. God in the Background: Edward Taylor as Naturalist, > 
RAmL, 7:3, Win. 1973, 265-271. Тһе focus for Taylor studies has been religion. Of 
the non-religious poetry, The Great Bones of Claverack, which points to Taylor's inter- 
est in natural science, is the most interesting and extreme example. In it, Taylor reveals 
that he is capable of approaching his art with the eye of a naturalist, with humor and 
rationalism. —T.E.H. 


2028. Davis, Thomas M., and Virginia L. Davis. Edward Taylor on the Day of Judg- 
ment, AL, 43:4, Jan. 1972, 525-547. In The Publick Records of the Church at West- 
field . . ., begun in 1679 and now belonging to the Westfield Athenaeum, Taylor wrote 
8 section entitled Profession of Faith. Much of this Ms consists of a few lines of script 
with blank spaces which the writer intended to fill in later, and much of it is conventional 
catechetical text. The section on the Day of Judgment, however, is clearly part of 
an early sermon. It shows the literalness and the imagistic tendency of Taylor's imag- : 
ination in his attempt to visualize for his congregation the awe-fulness of God. [The 
passage on the Day of Judgment is printed.] —J.C.A. 


2029, Stanford, Donald E. The Puritan Poet as Preacher—An Edward Taylor Sermon, 
LSUSHS, No. 8, 1960, 1-10. Taylor's sermons, 15 of which are extant in Ms, contribute 
to a fuller understanding of his poetry. Although his preaching was confined to a vil- 
lage congregation, he was known to his contemporaries as learned and distinguished. 
An analysis of a typical sermon (Sermon 10) reveals that the sermons, like the poetry, 
operate within the bounds of а narrow, dogmatic Calvinism. His theology was in com- 
plete agreement with the accepted doctrine formulated in the Westminster Confession 
and identical with Calvin's Institutes in all important matters. He believed that he was 
of the Elect, and he viewed double predestination as evidence of the mercy, sweetness, 
and glory of God. —A.C.H. 


The Winthrops 


2030. Benton, Robert M. The John Winthrops and Developing Sclentific Thought in 
New England, EAmL, 7:3, Win. 1973, 272-280. Мо better view of American scientific 
thought can be obtained than through a study of the 3 John Winthrops. The first was 
Governor John Winthrop of Massachusetts, а man of broad interests who recorded and 
studied many natural phenomena. His son, Governor John Winthrop, Jr., of Connec- 
ticut, had even more diversified interests and no simple listing of his scientific accom- 
plishments can assess his contributions in biology, astronomy, chemistry, medicine, and 
exploration. The 3rd Winthrop, great-grandnephew of John Winthrop, Jr. was the 
best scientist of the 3, making great contributions in mathematics, geology, physics, and 
so forth. —T.E.H. 


General 
2031. Andrews, William D. Тһе Literature of the 1727 New England Earthquake, 
EAmL, 7:3, Win. 1973, 281-294. In the midst of hot weather, a severe earthquake, 
apparently centered in Massachusetts, spurred the Puritans to spiritual analyses of nat- 
ural phenomena. Many sermons were preached and the Boston presses produced 26 
publications in which natural philosophy and theology were employed, the former al- 
ways subordinated to the latter, The first answer to the question of why God had shaken 
the earth was that He was displeased with sin. The second group of answers stressed 
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God's mercy and the need for repentance. The New England pastors demonstrated 
their ability to manipulate natural philosophy. E E. H. А 


2032. Bullough, Vern І. Ап Early American Sex Manual, or, Aristotle Who?, , 
EAmL, 7:3, Win. 1973, 236-246. Colonial Americans read about sex in Aristotle or in 
works by writers who used Aristotle as a pseudonym. These works are usually listed 
under the title of Aristotle’s Masterpiece or The Complete Works of Aristotle. Though 
filled with misinformation, they taught, for example, that sex can be pleasurable to 
both men and women. There were many sources, some medieval, and some im- 
mensely popular. They were probably of erotic value as the female body and the 
mechanics of sexual intercourse are described explicitly. —T.E.H. 


2033. Panagopoulos, E. P. Chateaubriand’s Florida and His Journey to America, 
FIHQ, 49:2, Oct. 1970, 140-152. During the first half of the 19th century Chateau- 
briand's American writings played a major part in shaping European ideas about Amer- 
ica. After his trip to America in 1791, he reported in detail on the natural setting, the 
flora and the fauna, and especially the Indian; "man of nature." Unfortunately, almost 
all of his writings are false; he visited very few places he describes, and he borrowed 
the major portion from other writings, including those of William Bartram. How- 
ever, they were extremely popular, and his poeticized paraphrases of other writers 
became the Ruropean preconceptions and clichés about America, If he has little value 
` as an accurate independent source, he still has value for the scholar as a source for 
European ideas of America. —LI.W.B. 


2034. Taussig, Harold E. Deism in Philadelphia During the Age of Franklin, PennH, 
37:3, July 1970, 217-236. Deism was more a covert than an overt movement chiefly 
in the upper levels of society, more an insidious than a militant threat to Christianity. 
In terms of the beliefs of the members of the American Philosophical Society in pre- 
Revolutionary Philadelphia, deism had the four components exemplified in Franklin's 
faith: (1) God as first cause; (2) religion of nature and science; (3) immortality; and: (4) 
virtuous living. Deism did not crystallize as a religion but rather tended to. highlight 
certain emphases in the Christianity of those who came under its influence. -—R.A.R. 


2035, Vanderbeets, Richard. The Indian Captivity Narrative as Ritual, AL, 43:4, Jan. 
1972, 548-562. American narratives of capitivity by the Indians not only were a popular 
form of literature from the 17th century to the 19th century but also were a ritualistic 
expression of fundamental human experience. Recurring scalpings and cannibalismi in 
the narratives are reenactments of widespread primitive rites. As archetypal quests, the 
narratives customarily proceeded from Separation (abduction) to Transformation (ordeal, 
accommodation, and adoption) to Return (escape, release, or redemption). —]J.C.A. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


George Henry Boker 
2036. Sherr, Paul C. George Henry Boker's FRANCESCA DA RAMINI, a Justifica- 
tion for the Literary Historian, PennH, 34:4, Oct. 1967, 361-371. An examination: of 
Boker’s personal frustrations as an artist substantiates the validity of the historical 
approach to literary criticism. The Americanisms in Boker' Francesca Da Ramini 
manifest his revolt against a materialistic society inimical to the creative arts. Тһе play 
shows Boker to be a sensitive artist aware of contemporary American literary, social, 
and political life. —R.A:R. 
James Fentmore Cooper 
2037. Smith, Henry Nash. Consciousness and Social Order: The Theme of Transcend- 
ence in the LEATHER-STOCKING TALES, WAL, 5:3, Fall 1970, 177-194. With the 
help of insights from Edwin Fussell’s Frontier: American Literature and the American 
West (Princeton U., 1965) and Leslie Fiedler’s The Return of the Vanishing American 
(Stein & Day, 1968) the inherent theme of transcendence in F. Jackson Turner’s frontier 
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"hypothesis (the production of New Men, democrats, Westerners) can be discussed in 
. relation to Cooper's Tales. The skill of trailing is made “an emblem of the response of 

-man’s mind to challenges from a new environment” and thus frees Leather-Stocking and 
the Indians from everything established in civilization; a second form of transcendence 
may:be seen in the ability to perceive “the natural setting and activities related to it.” 
Both forms are results of the white man's experience of the West as a not yet civilized 
region, —C.E.G. 


2038. Lewis, Merrill. Lost and Found—In The Wilderness: The Desert Metaphor іп 
Cooper's THE PRAIRIE, WAL, 5:3, Fall 1970, 195-204. In this work the landscape 
is designed metaphorically: it is "part of a dramatic situation and a reflection of a moral 
condition.” The metaphor of the desert—with its dialectical opposite the forest—not 
only reflects the situation, the conditions, and the psychic states of the prairie travel- 
lers but also signifies the exhaustion of nature: that the West as Nature may one day 
be eradicated. Р —C.E.G. 


СЕ: Item 2054 
Sarah Anne Dorsey 

2039. Anderson, John Q. Louisiana and Mississippi Lore in the Fiction of Sarah Anne 
Dorsey, LaS, 11:3, Fall 1972, 230-239. Dorsey’s use of regional material in her 
4 novels—Agnes Graham, Lucia Dare, Athalie, and Panola—anticipates a more mature 
use of the same material by such writers as G. W. Cable and Kate Chopin. Her novels 
suffer "generally from the weakness of popular fiction of her time—overly complicated 
plots, excessively idealized main characters, and improbable coincidences”; the best of 
her efforts is her last, Panola, in which she avoids the "stereotyped characters" that 
are present in her earlier works. —B.F. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


2040. Wheeler, Otis B. Emerson's Political Quandary, LSUSHS, No. 8, 1960, 22-32. 
Emerson has been viewed as a philosopher of intellectual vigor, outwardly calm and 
undemonstrative. But he was a poet with strong family attachments and humanitarian 
sympathies, often emotional about politics and economics. His opinions unconsciously 
reflected social status, family background, personal interests, and humanitarian feel- 
ings interacting with fundamental doctrines such as individualism and compensation. 
Thus he supported penal-code reform and eventually became an ardent supporter of 
Abolition. Although he distrusted the masses and opposed the extension of suffrage, 
he held egalitarian sentiments. Не showed ambivalence, saying that the Democrats 
һай the best cause, the Whigs the best men. His political quandary, shared with most 
New England intellectuals of his time, is best described in terms of the tension between 
the man and the philosopher. —A.C.H. 


George Washington Harris 

2041. Plater, Ormonde. The Lovingood Patriarchy, ApJ, 1:2, Sp. 1973, 82-93. Old 
Southwestern newspaper yarns often used nudity as а way of exposing "the folly of the 
person bared,” and of humiliating and punishing the fool. Harris's 5 yarns about Sut 
Lovingood's Dad follow this pattern. Dad, the patriarchal figure, transforms himself 
into а beast (horse or bull), loses his clothes or disguise, is beaten or stung, amidst sexual 
jokes, and then returns to his normal role. These motifs as well as those of man yoking 
himself with an ox or a horse, scaring animals with the sight of buttocks, putting net- 
tles under a horse's tail, and being chased or mutilated and immersed in water are 
common to yarns of the time. Sut is the impartial observer in these tales, learning about 
the human condition through watching his parents' role transformations. (Illustrated) 

—E.Y.M. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 


2042. McElroy, John. The Brand Metaphor in ETHAN BRAND, AL, 43:4, Jan. 1972, 
633-637. Тһе expression “a brand plucked out of the burning” has sources in Greek 
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legend and in the Bible. It was a common literary figure in Hawthorne's time to dénote 
а person delivered from destruction. Hawthorne used the word "Brand" ironically in 
his story Ethan Brand as the name of the person who willfully thrust himself into the 
burning. l —J.C.A. 


2043. Stone, Edward. The Two Faces of America, OhR, 13:2, 1972, 5-11. The Flower 
Children of modern America had their counterparts in early American culture, and 
then, as now, they had opposition. In The Maypole of Merrymount Hawthorne depicts 
the dichotomy between people of such opposite tendencies, showing "jollity and gloom” 
as well as Joy and Duty "contending for an empire." Hawthorne's point is that if the 
factions could unite, gain would result from the union, and it could be brought about 
"given leaders with vision." The theme of this joining together of "Asceticism' and 
Voluptuarism" is echoed (with variations) in the work of Edward Eggleston, H. L. 
Mencken, Thomas Wolfe, James Baldwin, and Sherwood Anderson. —D.B.S. 


Washington Irving 
2044. Kime, Wayne R. Washington Irving and THE EMPIRE OF THE WEST, WAL, 
5:4, Win. 1971, 277-285. This review appeared anonymously in the Knickerbocker 
(Mar. 1840), a literary periodical to which Irving contributed. Manuscript fragments 
“owned by the C. Waller Barrett Manuscript Collection at the University of Virginia" 
clearly show Irving’s hand, thus establishing his authorship. Irving’s review points to 
the importance of his earlier Astoria (1836) by again presenting "in abstracted and po- 
lemically intensified form the political principles advocated both implicitly and 
explicitly." (Тһе review is reprinted] —C.E.G. 


Herman Melville 
2045. Canaday, Nicholas, Jr. A New Reading of Melvilles BENITO CERENO, 
LSUSHS, No. 8, 1960, 49-57. The theme of the captain's authority is common to Mel- 
ville's novels dealing with the sea, but tbis novel is unique in dealing with а captain 
who lost his command, of mutiny at sea without the death of the captain. Melville 
distinguishes here between authority and power. From this dual approach he demon- 
strates the result of Don Benito's status as a captain without power to enforce his com- 
mands and the misuse of power by the usurping Negroes who rule without authority. 
Chaos and disorder result when authority functions without power or when power is 
exercised without authority. In contrast, Asa Delano combines authority and power 
functioning under normal conditions, --А.С.Н. 


2046. Bergmann, Johannes Dietrich. Тһе Original Confidence Man, АО, 21:3, Fall 
1969, 560-577. William Thompson's arrest in 1849 was the origin of the term “confi- 
dence man.” Subsequent public fascination with the arrest, as shown in newspaper ac- 
counts, drama, and discussions in various literary circles, was an important source for 
Melville’s The Confidence-Man, as incidents in Melville’s novel parallel incidents in 
Thompson’s criminal career. Thompson’s rearrest in 1855 may have been the impetus 
for his novel. The “confidence man” was a regular feature in American society in the 
1850's, yet, as reviews of Melville’s novel show, the public tended to take the term to 
refer only to Thompson, the “original.” —R.A.R. 


2047. Stanonik, Jane. Did Melville Ever See an Albino?, AL, 43:4, Jan. 1972, 637-638. 
. An advertisement in the Albany, N.Y., Evening Journal from June 19 to 24, 1837, 
announced the exhibition of a Negro albino child. Melville, who lived in Albany at 
the time, may well have been influenced in his mention of the albino man and the albino 
whale in his chapter “Тһе Whiteness of the Whale" in Moby-Dick. —J.C.A. 


2048. Huntress, Keith. “Guinea” of WHITE-JACKET and Chief Justice Shaw, АТ, 
43:4, Jan. 1972, 639-641. Melville's reference to "Guinea," a Negro slave on board 
the U.S.S, “Neversink” in White-Jacket was to а real person, Robert T. Lucas, who; was 
freed by order of Judge Lemuel Shaw, Melville's future father-in-law. —J.C.A. 
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2049. Litman, Vicki Halper. The Cottage and the Temple: Melville's Symbolic Use of 
Architecture, AQ, 21:3, Fall 1969, 630-638. Like architectural theorist Andrew Jackson 
Downing, Melville'had two architectural models, the farmhouse (a symbol of the non- 
utopian view of earthly possibilities) and the Greek temple (a symbol of the perfection 
of artistic creation). However, Melville was critical of the physiognomical bent of 
architectural theories because he realized the importance of differing points of view 
in the interpretation of a building. Moreover, Melville’s dystopian view of earthly possi- 
bilities was at odds with the perfection Downing sought. "Throughout his works Melville 
used architectural features such as the heights of buildings, construction materials, and 
: colors symbolically to reveal qualities of his characters. —R.A.R. 


Edgar Allan Poe 
2050. Durzak, Manfred. Die kunsttheoretische Ausgangsposition Stefan Georges. Zur 
Wirkung Edgar Allan Poes, Arcadia, 4:2, 1969, 164-178. Critics have stressed the in- 
fluence of the French symbolists Baudelaire and Mallarmé on George. A close analysis 
shows, however, that his views on poetry were directly influenced by Poe's theoretical 
writing. Although George mentions Poe only rarely, some of his statements in Blätter 
für die Kunst look like literal translations from Poe. In his view of the function of 
beauty in a poem, George is definitely nearer to Poe than to the French symbolists. (In 
German) —H.Mu. 


2051. Simpson, Lewis P. “Топсһіпр THE STYLUS": Notes on Poe's Vision of Liter- 
ary Order, LSUSHS, No. 8, 1960, 33-48. Poe's abortive attempts to publish this maga- 
zine were based upon his dream of a magazine that would provide an organizing locus, 
an intellectual capital of American letters. His vision of directing and organizing Amer- 
ican letters ambiguously juxtaposed the republic of letters and the realms of pure art 
and journalism. His concept of "criticism self-sustained" anticipates New Criticism 
with its demands both on art and criticism. However, his assumption of the necessity 
for literary order ignored the fact that the culture of his time did not recognize that 
a realm of letters existed. --А.СН./ 


William Gilmore Simms . 
2052. Shillingsburg, Miriam J. THE IDYLLS OF THE APALACHIAN: An Un- 
published Lecture by William Gilmore Simms (Part Опе), ApJ, 1:1, Aut. 1972, 2-11. 
This lecture was written to be delivered in New York City in 1856. But feelings about 
slavery were running high after Representative Brooks physically attacked Senator 
Suminer in Congress, and Simms, a South Carolinian, had attacked Massachusetts’ Sen- 
ator Sumner in a lecture. As a result, his Appalachian lectures were canceled and never 
published, though intended only as educational travelogues to inform Northern audi- 
ences of Southern scenery and customs. [The first part of lecture one of The Apala- 
chian; A Southern Idyll: In Two Lectures is here published.] (Illustrated) —E.Y.M. 


2053. Shillingsburg, Mariam J. THE IDYLLS OF THE APALACHIAN; Ап Unpub- 
lished Lecture by William Gilmore Simms, ApJ, 1:2, Sp. 1973, 146-160. Simms's lec- 
tures on the Appalachians show that he could be a conciliatory lecturer rather than the 
fire-breather he sometimes was, as in South Carolina in the Revolution. His defense of 
the South in these is implicit rather than explicit. He uses varied poetic and dramatic 
techniques to make his audience experience the scenery and history of the region. [The 
remainder of The Apalachian; A Southern Idyll: In Two Lectures: Lecture One is here 
published]. (lustrated —E.Y.M. 


2054, Howell, Elmo. William Gilmore Simms and the American Indian, SCarR, 5:2, 
June 1973, 57-64. Simms's portrayal of the Indian owes much to Cooper's work, but 
it differs in one major respect. Cooper romanticizes the "Noble Savage" whose vices 
are the white man's fault, while Simms offers no such rationalization of Indian short- 
comings. Simms tries to be fair, but underlying all his writing is the assumption that 
the white man must establish firm control of the new continent. The Indian is inferior 
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because he is a savage, and the white man’s destiny is to civilize him. Simms felt that 
this process should have been undertaken from the beginning and applied to all In- 
dians, by force if necessary, but that the white man's failure to have done so does not 
justify the Indian's obstructing the march of civilization. Simms's views are more mod- 
erate than those of many other writers of his day. —].S.K. 


Walt Whitman 
2055. Noverr, Douglas A. ABOARD AT A SHIP'S HELM: A Minor Sea Drama, the 
Poet, and the Soul, WWR, 17:1, Mar. 1971, 23-25. In this "intentionally dramatic and 
situational” poem, the speaker “sees the drama symbolically,” displaces his own soul 
and becomes the "ship aboard the ship," and moves "from death to eternality." Whit- 
man here suggests "the affirmative, wonder, and even the fear of the eternality of the 
human soul" —B.F. 


2056. Sugg, Richard P. Whitman’s Symbolic Circle and A BROADWAY PAGEANT, 
WWR, 16:2, June 1970, 35-40. In this work, the subject of which is a parade to 
honor the Japanese envoys to America, Whitman “unites the political, aesthetic, and 
spiritua] dimensions of reality by perceiving them as harmonious in their common 
urge toward the unity and completion of the circle. He makes of the symbolic circle 
of his eidólon an emblem of ‘the cipher of the world? " —B.F. 


2057. Davison, Richard A. Mixed Tone in CAVALRY CROSSING A FORD, WWR, 
16:4, Dec. 1970, 114-117. Whitman was honest and realistic in his treatment of war. 
In this work he "has manipulated the perspectives of the reader-observer in an attempt 
to show the disparity between what war is to the idealistic patriot and what it is truly 
like." —B.F. 


2058. Matle, John H. The Body Acclaimed, WWR, 16:4, Dec. 1970, 110-114. Тһе 
ideas in and the structure of I Sing the Body Electric make evident Whitman's "notion 
of the body including and being the soul, of male and female being equal to one anoth- 
er, of the greatness of love being, by implication, the basis of democracy." —B.F. 


2059. Johnston, Kenneth G., and John O. Rees, Jr. Whitman and the Foo-Foos: Ап 
Experiment in Language, WWR, 17:1, Mar. 1971, 3-10. In the 1881 edition of 
Leaves of Grass Whitman deleted a line containing the word “foofoos,” which had 
appeared in every previous edition. Тһе word came from A Glance at New York, a 
popular play by Benjamin A. Baker. Whitman originally used “foofoos” because he 
admired slang language and because he was assuming a decidedly “masculine stance" 
in the first and early editions of Leaves of Grass. He chose to delete the word because 
he wanted to temper the emphasis on “brash masculinity.” —B.F. 


-2060, Sachithanandan, V. Whitman and the Serpent Power, WWR, 16:2, June 1970, 
50-55. O. K. Nambiar's claim in Whitman and Yoga (Jeevan Pub., Bangalore, 1967) 
that Section 5 of Leaves of Grass “із an ‘unconscious’ manifestation of Kundalini Yoga 
is rather far-fetched and cannot stand critical examination." —B.F. 


2061. Stott, Jon C. Тһе Mocking-Bird іп OUT OF THE CRADLE, WWR, 16:4, Dec. 
1970, 119-120. In this work Whitman uses the mocking-bird's song "to reveal. the 
paralle! between his own organic manner of creation and that of the bird" —B.F. 


2062. Kornblatt, Joyce. Whitman's Vision of the Past in THE SLEEPERS, WWR, 
16:3, Sept. 1970, 86-89. Whitman is often thought to have repudiated the past; but 
Sections 3-6 of The Sleepers express his belief that "the past exists on 3 levels, arche- 
typal or universal, historical, personal." —B.F. 
2063. Fasel, Ida. SONG OF MYSELF as Prayer, WWR, 17:1, March 1971, 19-22. 


This work, а “hymn of freedom," may be seen as SERM the 4 parts of a prayer— 
“adoration, thanksgiving, confession, petition." —B.F. 


t 
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2064, Kummings, Donald D. Whitman's Voice in SONG OF MYSELF: From Private 
to Public, WWR, 17:1, Mar. 1971, 10-15. There is a shift in emphasis between the 
1855 and 1891-1892 editions. Many of Whitman's revisions are beneficial, but the 
major shift is from spontaneity to oratory, from a poet who is part of his audience to 
one who is outside his audience. —BF, 


2065. Phillips, Elizabeth. SONG OF MYSELF: The Numbers of the Poem іп Rela- 
tion to Its Form, WWR, 16:3, Sept. 1970, 67-81. A study of the line count and the 
number of parts suggests “a discernible pattern within the poem.” While “symmetrical 
in its main disposition, the poem is also characterized by bold asymmetry requisite for 
the vitality of an organic form.” —B.F. 


2066. Bergman, Herbert. On Editing Whitman's Journalism, WWR, 16:4, Dec. 1970, 
104-109. Lengthy research into Whitman's journalism has "led to new journalism 
items, the correction of the dating of Whitman's editorships, and the revision. of Whit- 
man's title on the Brooklyn Daily Times; in addition to the inability to find files of 
some papers." —B.F. 


2067. Butscher, Edward. Whitman's Attitudes Toward Death: The Essential Paradox, 
WWE, 17:1, Mar. 1971, 16-19. Ап examination of 4 poems—In Midnight Sleep, A 
Noiseless Patient Spider, Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking, and When Lilacs Last 
in the Dooryard Bloom'd—poems in which "the stated and explicit perception of life 
and death, especially the latter, is at sharp variance with the underlying emotional and 
implicit awareness of them,” reveals that Whitman did find "beauty in death." --ВЕ, 


2068. Claudel, Alice M. Poems as Laurels for Walt Whitman, WWR, 16:3, Sept. 
1970, 81-86. In studying the attitudes toward Whitman of Emerson, Swinburne, 
Ruben Darío, and Stephen V. Benét, one concludes that “one’s vision of him depends 
upon one's point of view." --ВЕ. 


2069. Freedman, Florence B. А Sociologist Views а Poet: Robert Ezra Park оп Walt 
Whitman, WWR, 16:4, Dec. 1970, 99-104. Тһе sociologist Park was influenced by 
Whitman and shared with the poet an "interest іп the variety of people who make up | 
America, in their interaction, and in their life in cities." Park delivered a lecture on 

Whitman, probably at a meeting of the Chicago Branch of the Walt Whitman Fellow- 
ship in 1930. [The lecture is published for the first time.] —B.F. 


2070. Goodson, Lester. Whitman and the Problem of Evil, WWR, 16:2, June 1970, 
45-50. Unlike some Transcendentalists, Whitman tried to solve the problem of good 
and evil. Не felt that while evil is negative, it nonetheless “has positive implications 
for creating the ultimcte spiritual reality toward which he [Whitman] is striving in the 
totality of the Leaves [of Grass] Whitman was not outraged at the existence of evil 
since it is common to all men, and Sun Down Poem, which contains his key ideas 
about evil, further extols evil because it shares in the making of “one identity.” —B.F. 


2071. Hanson, R. Galen. Whitman as Social Theorist: Worker in Poetics and Politics, 
WWR, 16:2, June 1970, 41-45. Whitman’s vision of socicty was pluralistic, as evi- 
denced by his use of “metaphors of diversity and variation," and he believed that the 
highest social good was a “social structure based on collegiality—that assumption that 
persons of all social stations may learn from each other and that society thrives when 
its institutions, as well, are in a similar mutuality." —B.F. 


2072. Mendel'son, M. “Не Dreamed of the Brotherhood of People? WWR, 16:2, 
June 1970, 57-59. Whitman's work has always been popular in the socialist countries 
because of "the originality and sincerity of his verses as well as for their realism, both 
for his enduring love for the working man, and for his attraction to the progressive 
ideals of his own time, as well as for the bright color of his poetic language." "Bourgeois 
falsifiers" have misread Whitman, while Russian criticism has “advanced the correct 
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idea: one should not see in Whitman an admirer of American capitalistic mores; in 
his creativity is heard the voice of ploughmen, factory workers, seamen, and brick- 
layers." [This piece was originally published in Pravda in 1969, and it is here trans- 
lated by Frank J. Corliss, Јг] . —В.Е. 


2073. Freedman; Florence В. А Whitman Letter to Josiah Child, WWR, 16:2, June 
1970, 55-57. A Whitman letter to Child, dated June 9, 1879, and heretofore known 


only in summary, has been found. [The letter is reproduced.] —В.Е, 
2074. White, William. Two New Letters (о К. Spence Watson, WWR, 16:4, Dec. 
1970, 122. [Two 1876 cards from Whitman to Watson are reproduced.] —B.F. 


Cf.: Items 2081, 2130, and 2198. 


John Greenleaf Whittier 


2075. um Harry. Whittier's Use of the *Sage" in His Ballads, LSUSHS, No. 8, 
1960, 58-77. Іп his poems based on folklore Whittier made use of the folklore type 
called the "sage," which purports to be an account of an extraordinary happening 
believed to have actually occurred. Не drew his material from Cotton Mather's 
Magnalia Christi Americana and stories in print or in oral circulation. His Lterary 
technique was to expand and dramatize the incident found in the original account, 
concluding the poem in keeping with his Christian philosophy. He usually preferred 
the folk version of an incident, seldom bothering to check historical facts. --А.С.Н. 


N. P. Willis 
Cf.: Item 2086. 


Poetry 

2076. Bridges, William E. Warm Hearth, Cold World: Social Perspectives on the 
Household Poets, AQ, 21:4, Win. 1969, 764-779. Popular poetry in the 19th century 
shows preoccupation with domestic life, feminization of the image of home, praise for 
motherhood, and idealization of childhood. A corresponding impulse for maternal 
comfort and a longing for the past are best exemplified by the poetry of Whittier, Lowell, 
and Longfellow. Such popularity suggests there is a polarity in American culture ‘cap- 
tured in the Adamic symbol of independence and self-sustenance and the symbol of 
the loving mother. The 2 symbols represent antagonistic forces in American culture. 

—R.A.R. 
2077. Schilling, Hanna-Beate. The Role of the Brothers Schlegel in American Literary 
Criticism as Found in Selected Periodicals, 1812-1833: А Cridcal BibHography, ‘AL, 
43:4, Jan. 1972, 563-579. A bibliography of 74 articles, publication announcements, 
and excerpts from lectures, represents a thorough search of 39 important American 
literary periodicals from 1812 to 1833 for mention of August Wilhelm Schlegel: and 
Friedrich Schlegel. Few of the entries involve any very meaningful discussion of the 
critical concepts of the Schlegels, and of these few, most show ignorance, derivative- 
ness, or significant reservations. There is no documentation for statements that the 
Schlegels exerted a decisive influence on American criticism during the period. —J.C.A. 


2078. Shrell, Darwin. Nationalism and Aesthetics in the NORTH AMERICAN RE- 
VIEW: 1815-1850, LSUSHS, No. 8, 1960, 11-21. The call for a national literature 
based on American experiences and materials often conflicted with critical standards 
based largely upon English and European traditions and principles. The division of 
opinion between romantic and neoclassic critics is best exemplified in the attitude toward 
American things. The elements that made the frontier and the wilderness appealing 
to the romanticists were unacceptable to the neoclassicists whose opinions dominated 
the Review up to 1825. As the national literary journal most widely read and discussed 
by American intellectuals, it provides a record of the critical effort to balance national- 
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ism and aesthetics and to identify materials and symbols from which to create a national 
literature. --А.С.Н. 


2079. Smith, Duane E. Romanticism in America: the Transcendentalists, RevPol, 35:3, - 
July 1973, 302-325. Transcendentalism was a curiously American manifestation of. 
romanticism, an unlikely yet coherent combination of romantic philosophy and Lockean 
liberalism. Jt was unlike European (especially German) romanticism in several respects: 
it lacked resentment about society and a sense of great alienation from society; it mini- 
mized the importance of art and the artist; it remained faithful to.an individualistic 
rather than a nationalistic premise; it judged politics by a standard of utility rather than 
beauty; it emphasized the present and future over the past; and it defined liberty demo- 
cratically in terms of the absence of centralized political authority. By attempting to 
use liberal means to achieve romantic ends, transcendentalism transformed both liberal- 
ism and romanticism. -——R.A.R. 


ҮШ, NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Kate Chopin 

2080. Ringe, Donald A. Romantic Imagery іп Kate Chopin’s THE AWAKENING, 
AL, 43:4, Jan. 1972, 580-588. Although the feminism of this work has been stressed, 
it has not been viewed as a powerful romantic novel of self-discovery. Тһе influence of 
Transcendentalism, particularly of Emerson, is strong, but Chopin's individualistic pro- 
tagonist can find complete freedom only in death. The symbolism of the sleeping- 
waking metaphor, the sea, the romantic city, and the happy island call to mind W. H. 
Auden's explication of the same recurrent romantic symbols in his The Enchaféd Flood 
(1967). —]J.C.A. 


2081. Leary, Lewis. Kate Chopin and Walt Whitman, WWR, 16:4, Dec. 1970, 120- 
121. Whitman was perhaps the author Chopin most knew and used. Her knowledge 
of Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking and Song of Myself is evident throughout The 
Awakening. —B.F. 


Stephen Crane 
2082. Marlowe, Jean G. Cranes Wafer Image: Reference to an Artillery Primer?, 
AL, 43:4, Jan. 1972, 645-647. Crane’s famous image of the red sun “pasted in the sky 
like a wafer,” in Chap. 9 of The Red Badge of Courage, refers to a printing device 
called a “wafer” that was used to ignite Civil War cannon. At this point in the novel, 
the hero’s universe has become explosive. --ГС.А. 


2083. Paredes, Raymund A. Stephen Crane and (һе Mexican, WAL, 6:1, 1971, 31-38. 
Crane has а very outspoken attitude toward Mexicans. In severa] stories, such as 
А Man and Some Others and Horses-One Dash, Crane's language is derogatory: "they 
are wicked, drunken, and cowardly." Mexican landscape is as sinister as the Mexican, 
who is seen as а fool—for Crane the lowest form of humanity. —C.E.G. 


Henry James 
2084. Schultz, Elizabeth. THE BOSTONIANS: The Contagion of Romantic Illusion, 
Genre, 4:1, Mar. 1971, 45-59. In The Art of Fiction (1884) James argues against & 
separation of romance and the novel, noting that the techniques of romance belong to 
all fiction. In The Bostonians (1886) James creates an ideal world in which a good 
hero, Basil Ransom, is pitted against an evil force, the feminist movement led by Oliver 
Chancellor, and struggles to rescue the innocent Verena Tarrant from the “self-destruc- 
tive, sex-destructive" theories of the movement. The plot shows Basil forced to "turn 
the world into a battle-ground between the forces of good and evil in order to be him- 
self," and demonstrates "the contagion of absolute romantic ideals." Тһе novel is 
James's statement that "the romance, both as vision. and form, can be the means to a 
significant end." —T.C.H. 
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2085. Dove, John Roland. Tragic Consciousness in Isabel Archer, LSUSHS, No. 8, 
1960, 78-94. Portrait of a Lady is a study in disenchantment, of tragic consciousness 
emerging from betrayal and marital disillusionment. Isabel has dreamt of a satisfying 
personal relationship with a,man who appears to represent the ideal of civilized life. 
The discovery of Osmond’s nature and the fact of her failed marriage lead to emo- 
tional and spiritual shock that modifies her whole attitude toward life. She comes to 
realize that her earlier ideals are irrelevant to the world as it is, that. civilized life is com- 
posed of masks disguising egotism, selfishness, and immorality, and that a chasm sep- 
arates the real from the ideal. Since her ideals are related to the noble in her tempera- 
ment, their refutation is an indictment of human life. Her return to Osmond, how- 
ever, does not mean a life of misery, since she is protected now by her own disen- 
chantment. ` —A.C.H. 


2086. Goodman, Charlotte. Henry Jamess RODERICK HUDSON and Nathaniel 
Parker Willis’s PAUL FANE, AL, 43:4, Jan. 1972, 642-645. Willis should be included 
among the many writers who have been mentioned as influencing James's Roderick 
Hudson (1876). Willis work (1857) is about an American artist in Europe who be- 
comes involved with a Princess C———— (compare James's later novel The Princess 
Casamassima) and an upper-class English girl and forsakes his American sweetheart. 

—]J.C.A. 


Сё: Item 2005. 
Mark Twain | 


2087. McKee, John DeWitt. ROUGHING ІТ as Retrospective Reporting, WAL, 5:2, 
Sum. 1970, 113-119. In this work (1872) Twain was reporting not only events but also 
moods. His style does not aim at objectivity, but he uses literary devices such as exag- 
geration and understatement; the characters in the book are anecdotal, but he added 
himself to the picture he drew of the American West. —C.E.G. 


2088. Letters to Paine from Samuel E. Moffett, S. L, Severance and Annie M. Webster 
in Years 1906-1917, Twainian, 31:3, May-June 1972, 4. [Letters from Twain's nephew 
Samuel E. Moffett to Albert Bigelow Paine—dated Nov. 28, 1906; Feb. 15, 1906; June 
18, 1907; and Feb. 20, 1908— concern some Twain letters that Moffett was sending. А 
letter from S. L. Severance to Paine, July 19, 1910, tells of a Twain letter in Severance's 
possession. Letters from Twain’s niece Annie M. Webster to Paine—dated April 11, 
1916; Nov. 13, 1916; Nov. 21, 1916; and June 7, 1917—concern Twain letters: later 
printed in Paine's biography of Twain.] --ГС.А. 


2089. Annie Moffett Webster and Charles Noel Flagg Letters to Paine (Pictorial Mark 
Twain) Twainian, 31:2, Mar.-Apr. 1972, 1-3. [Letters from Annie Moffett Webster, 
Twain’s niece, to Albert Bigelow Paine—dated Feb. 9, 1911; Mar. 30, 1911; May 1, 
1911; and July 10, 1912— discuss photographs and paintings of Twain and relatives. 
Letters from Charles Noel Flagg to Paine—dated July 8, 1908; Dec. (no date), 1910; 
and Dec. 13, 1911—deal with Flagg's portrait (1890) of Twain, his first meeting with 
Twain, and a Ms of his own Talks With My Uncle George at Nantucket.] —J.C.A. 


2090, Francis D. Millet, James Montgomery Flagg and Spiridon Portraits (Pictorial 
Mark Twain), Twainian, 31:3, May-June 1972, 1-4. [Continuation.] Other artists that 
painted Mark Twain were Francis D. Millet, James Montgomery Flagg, and Spiridon. 
Millet's painting now hangs in the State Capitol at Jefferson City, Missouri. Twain's 
fondness for Millet is attested by a marginal notation in Twain's copy of Life, Letters and 
Journals of George Ticknor. Flagg's painting was reproduced in Milton Meltzer's Mark 
Twain Himself. Spiridon's is the subject of an interesting story told by Twain's servant 
Katy Leary in Mary Lawton's A Lifetime With Mark Twain. --ЛС.А. 


2091. Financial Support for Worthy Studies and Publications Supplied by Private, 
Foundation and Government Sources, Twainian, 31:4, Jul-Aug. 1972, 1-4. Тһе recent 
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publication of Тһе Great Landslide Case [first pub. San Francisco Daily Call, 
Aug. 30, 1863] by The Friends of the Bancroft Library (Univ. of California, 
Berkeley), containing the three versions of the "landslide case" by Twain, calls 
to mind the unremunerative efforts of scholars and admirers, as well as private and 
public foundations, on behalf of Twain's memory. Among the admirers were Walter 
Francis Frear, author of Mark Twain and Hawaii (1930), and Willard Samuel Morse, 
one of the great collectors of books by Twain. The Mark Twain Research Foundation 
has large files of correspondence between these 2 and George H. Brownell, former Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Foundation. The correspondence with Frear concerns the diffi- 
culties and expenses of publishing his book. (To be continued.) —]J.C.A. 


2092. Mark Twain Items Published Elsewhere, Twainian, 31:1, Jan.-Feb. 1972, 1-4. 
[Included are reprints of abstracts of articles on Twain that have appeared in AES dur- 
ing the past year. To be continued.] .—J.C.A. 


2093. Mark Twain Items Published Elsewhere (Continuation), Twainian, 31:2, Mar.- 
Apr. 1972, 3-4. [Included are reprints of abstracts of articles on Twain that have ap- 
peared in AES during the past year.] —J.C.A. 


СЕ: Items 2106 and 2151. 


ҮШ. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


James Agee 
2094. Kramer, Victor А. Agee’s Use of Regional Material in A DEATH IN THE 
FAMILY, ApJ, 1:1, Aut. 1972, 72-80. Тһе interplay of past and present experience 
and the use of biographical material characterize Agee's writing. Agee knew the moun- 
tains of Tennessee and in his autobiographical novel shows the value of the mountain 
heritage for Jay (his father) as a balance to the artificiality of urban life. Agee develops 
the themes of feeling at home, of continuity between generations, of continuity of place 
and time, and of harmony with nature and with other people through use of country 
settings and materials. [A passage from the Ms version of the novel extending Jay's 
memories of his childhood on а mountain farm is here reprinted.] —E.Y.M. 


Louis Auchincloss 
2095. Tuttleton, James W. Louis Auchincloss: The Image of Lost Elegance and 
Virtue, AL, 43:4, Jan. 1972, 616-632. Auchincloss's fiction resembles that of his master 
Henry James in his emphasis on the moral issues that grew out of the social lives of 
the very rich in New York City. His major characters seek a real self among the social 
roles that are expected of them, and some of them destroy themselves in the process. 
But while the author laments the loss of an older New York of elegance and virtue, he 
has no wish to bring it back, Auchincloss is at his best in the novel of manners, when 
he restricts himself to the world of New York society people that he knows. But this 
is not to say that their human predicament is any less universal than that of sharecrop- 
pers, boxers, and big-game hunters, or of any of the other social types that are in vogue 


today. —IJ.C.A. 
John Berryman 
Cf.: Item 1973. 
Robert Bly 
Cf.: Item 1898. 


Gwendolyn Brooks : 
2096. Baker, Houston A., Jr. The Achievement of Gwendolyn Brooks, CLAJ, 16:1, 
Sept. 1972, 23-31. Brooks lives in a dual world of praise and neglect: awarded prizes, 
but omitted from most college anthologies and scholarly bibliographies. She lives and 
works in both the white and black worlds of arts and letters. She is realistic and dedi- 
cated to the truth, and no mere chronicler of the black American poor. Her characters 
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are individualistic, intelligent, human, and believable; her themes are manifold and mod- 
ern. Brooks's techniques of language belong in the mainstream of the 20th century. The 
ideologist finds no support because Brooks always speaks the truth, which to her lies 
beyond the boundaries of any one ideology. —Ly.B.H. 


Walter Van Tilburg Clark 


2097. Cochran, Robert W. Nature and the Nature of Man in THE OX-BOW INCI- 
DENT, WAL, 5:4, Win. 1971, 253-264: Central to Clark's novel is the question “of 
how to survive after the fact of inevitable calamity.” And it is the narrator, Art Croft, 
who survives because he is human and mortal, living in a state of imperfection. Тһе 
two extreme views are represented by Arthur Davies, who believes in civilized man, and 
Gerald Tetley, who sees man as the worst of beasts. But both, either literally or figura- 
tively, commit suicide. It might seem that Tetley's position is the realistic one, but 
Clark has chosen Art Croft and Gil Carter to live on, which is symbolized Бу the 
meadowlark surviving the fury of a storm. —C.E.G. 


2098. Stein, Paul. Cowboys and Unicorns: The Novels of Walter Van Tilburg Clark, 
WAL, 5:4, Win. 1971, 265-275. Clark's novels The Ox-Bow Incident, The City of 
Trembling Leaves, and The Track of the Cat reflect а thematic movement from “ге- 
gionalism to sur-regionalism." Тһе Ox-Bow Incident is primarily а Western novel, its 
characters torn between social forces and individual responsibility; they are, however, 
types rather than individuals. With The City of Trembling Leaves Clark moves society 
into the background and stresses nature as a testing ground for individual maturation. 
The development in these novels leads to his The Track of the Cat where his statement 
about man is universally applicable: that man will fail if he is “unbalanced in his rela- 
tion to the totality of life." —C.E.G. 


Leonard Cohen 


2099. Davey, Frank. Leonard Cohen and Bob Dylan: Poetry and the Popular Song, 
Alphabet, No. 17, Dec. 1969, 12-29. The chief prerequisite for a significant poem or 
lyric to a popular song is that the writer be faithful to his personal vision. Dylan’s 
vision includes the miseries and virtues of the downtrodden, his sense of the viciousness 
of the present U.S. society, hatred of war, need for freedom from the ties of a material- 
istic culture, distrust of romantic love, and intuition of an imminent apocalypse, when 
the meek shall be raised and the mighty shall fall, Cohen sees a threatening, devouring 
world filled with people desperate to delay their dooms; they must strive to escape all 
ties, including those of possessive love, to fulfill their essential manhood or womanhood. 

—W.D.P. 


Hart Crane 
2100. Brunner, Edward. “Your Hands Within My Hands Are Deeds": Poems of 
Love in THE BRIDGE, IowaR, 4:1, Win. 1973, 105-126. Crane's aim is to achieve а 
continuity of past, present, and future. Не accomplishes this by listening to himself 
while writing, responding to the implications of each i impression as he sets it down. He 
thus relates past to future, since each moment is formed in response to а previous one 
and contains the possibilities of the next. The deficiencies of the modern world become 
not a cause for despair but rather an indication of what is lacking, and thus give direction 
to the future. In particular, the poet senses the need to reach out to others, to love. 
The Bridge reflects Crane's love, which pulls him into an opening future, even as it keeps 
him in touch with his private realm of dreams. —J.S.K. 


E. E. Cummings 
2101. Benstock, Bernard. АП the World a Stage: Тһе Elements of Drama in ‘the 
Poetry of E. E. Cummings, LSUSHS, No. 8, 1960, 104-131. Cummings has expressed 
himself as а dramatist not only in his plays and prose works, but also in his poetry, 
which reveals a keen sense of the dramatic, particularly in characterizations that have а 
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strong basis in reality. His eventual decline in poetic power is due perhaps to surface 
obscurities and to underlying loss of characterization. Among his dramatis personae, 
his heroes and villains, are recognizable people as well as the personification of ab- 
stract values. He uses contemporary artists like Picasso, historical figures as dissimilar 
as William Cody and Cleopatra, relatives like his parents and uncles as well as human- 
ity en masse or represented by political or economic groups; however, his most signifi- 
cant character, in the poetry as in his play Santa Claus, is Death. —A.C.H. 


H. L. Davis 
2102. Etulain, Richard W. H. L. Davis: A Bibliographical Addendum, WAL, 5:2, Sum. 
1970, 129-135. [This bibliographical note brings up to date a listing published by George 
Kellogg in Texas Studies in Language and Literature, 5:2, Sum. 1963, 294-303.] 
C.E.G. 


James Dickey 
Cf.: Item 1898. 
J. Hyatt Downing 

2103. Wadden, Anthony T. Late to the Harvest: The Fiction of J. Hyatt Downing, 
WAL, 6:3, 1971, 203-214, Downing’s small prose output, 5 novels and several short 
stories, is characterized by concern with moral values and imaginative use of regional 
material. Three environmental factors contribute to the measuring of his characters’ 
moral lives: the historical situation of the ruin of the cattle lands and the disappearance 
of the free range, the economic cycle of boom and depression, and the author’s love 
for South Dakota. His artisic guideline is simplicity, and his prose, despite all imagi- 
nation, is morally didactic. —C.E.G. 


Bob Dylan 
Cf.: Item 2099, 
Ralph Ellison 

2104. Walling, William. Ralph Ellison’s INVISIBLE MAN: “It Goes a Long Way 
Back, Some Twenty Years,” Phylon, 34:1, Mar. 1973, 4-16. Two critical questions 
must be answered to determine the enduring value of this work. Is the novel a literary 
classic in the traditional sense of that term, and does it still provide insight into the 
problems of being black in modern America? [The answer to the 2nd question is re- 
served for a further essay.] The answer to the first can be determined by focusing on 
the intricate orchestration of thematic motifs in the book and the brilliant use of symbols 
to dramatize the themes of illusion and reality, death and resurrection, and illumination 
and potency. —R.L.Ch. 


Theodore Enslin 
2105. Hopper, John. Rafters of Breath, Works, 4:1, Sum. 1973, 113-119. (rev.-art., 
Etudes, Elizabeth, 1972). Enslin’s poetry has been greatly influenced by his isolated 
home in Maine and by his preoccupation with the possibilities of music. He arranges 
his lines in an unusual manner in order to show the reader how to breathe as he reads 
the poems aloud. One of Enslin’s chief themes is the disregard nature has for man; 
however he seems to feel that man can play his part in the universe, even when it in- 
volves him in a movement he does not understand. —B.J.M. 


Helen Eustis 
2106. Burns, Stuart L. St. Petersburg Re-Visited: Helen Eustis and Mark Twain, 
WAL, 5:2, Sum. 1970, 99-112. Eustis’s novel The Fool Killer (1954) owes a lot to 
Twain's Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. Its hero, George Mellish, is clearly shaped 
after Twain's characters: he is 12, а bad boy, а runaway, and in the course of the 
story he is initiated into the adult world. But Mellish is not—like Huck Finn—frantically 
trying to elope; he is searching for а home. Eustis’s treatment of the initiation is 
more modern and more tragic. George Mellish's experiences cause him to become 
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prematurely mature. Eustis seems to have faced the fact that there is no escape from 
society; Twain shied away from this insight. —C.E.G. 


William Faulkner 


2107. Roberts, James L. The Individual and the Community: Faulkner's LIGHT, IN 

AUGUST, LSUSHS, No. 8, 1960, 132-153. This novel is the culmination of Faulkner's 
greatest creative period in which he combines many of his previous themes with new 
insights into human nature, The theme of man's need to live within himself while rec- 
ognizing responsibility to himself and his fellow man develops through the central 
metaphor of the circle, which is supported by the structure of the novel Tbe novel 
may be broken down into many groups of vignettes, but each scene is part of one large 
thematic mosaic, and each character, although an isolated individual pitted against 
some force within or outside himself, is viewed as part of a unified whole. --А.С.Н. 


2108. Manglaviti, Leo M. J. Fanlkners THAT EVENING SUN and Mencken's “Best 
Editorial Judgment.” AL, 43:4, Jan. 1972, 649-654. In Oct. 1930, Faulkner sent to H. 
L. Mencken, editor of the American Mercury, a typescript of his story, which Mencken 
published in the Mar. 1931 issue. Тһе typescript and the correspondence between 
Faulkner and Mencken, recently made available as part of the H. L. Mencken Papers 
in the Ms Division of the New York Public Library, show that Mencken recommended 
changing the name of Nancy's husband from Jesus to Jubah and softening the dialogue 
about Nancy's pregnancy, as well as making some minor changes. Most of these re- 
visions were restored to their original form in the subsequent publications of the story. 

—J.C.A. 


Cf.: Item 2156. 


Vardis Fisher 


2109. Flora, Joseph М. Vardis Fisher and Wallace Stegner: Teacher and Student, 
WAL, 5:2, Sum. 1970, 121-128. The relationship between Stegner and Fisher was first 
established when Stegner was an undergraduate at Utah. In his short story The View 
From the Balcony (in The Women on the Wall, 1950) Stegner portrays Fisher in his 
hero Paul Latour—a portrait that may also be seen as a judgment on Fisher. The in- 
fluence on Stegner is best seen by comparing Fisher’s Dark Bridwell (1931) and Steg- 
ners Remembering Laughter (1937): both novels are strongly regional, counterpdint- 
ing puritan heritage against a life conscious of joy; even the tones and rhythms are 
similar. —C.E.G. 


| 
2110. Kellogg, George. Vardis Fisher: A Bibliography, WAL, 5:1, Sp. 1970, 45-64. 
[The bibliography includes Fisher's books and writings in periodicals and anthologies, 
writings about Fisher, and some book reviews. It does not include newspaper articles.] 
—C.E.G. 


Robert Frost 


2111. Bass, Eben. Frost’s Poetry of Fear, AL, 43:4, Jan. 1972, 603-615. Fear is a 
common theme in Frost’s poetry. In Going for Water and The Demfurge’s Laugh, it is 
expressed in the awesomeness of nature. Іп Snow, Storm Fear, and Ап Encounter, 
nature is a fearful challenge to man's adventurousness; while in Bond and Free, А Dream 
Pang, and Desert Places, that fearfulness is contrasted with the warmth and safety of 
love. In An Old Man’s Winter Night, fear is transferred to nature itself by the old man’s 
restless loneliness, In Tree at My Window and the Hill Wife poems, the outer world 
is threatening to the inner; the same tension is expressed in Ghost House and Home Bur- 
ial In Love and a Question, Locked Out: As Told to a Child, The Fear, The Draft 
Horse, and The Witch of Coós, fear is personified as a stranger threatening one's inner 
security. In On a Tree Fallen Across the Road and The Time Table, the threat of 'im- 
personal nature is handled more lightly, but with an insistence that the outside world 
must be kept outside. —] С.А. 
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2112. Dendinger, Lloyd N. Robert Frost: The Popular and the Central Poetic Images, 
АО, 21:4, Win. 1969, 792-804. Frost's popularity illuminates the problem of the rela- 
tionship between the American poet and the American people. His career is important 
in the continuing effort to define the role of the artist in a democratic society. Trilling's 
speech on Robert Frost (which was later published as A Cultural Episode in Partisan Re- 
view, 26:3, Sum. 1959, 445-452 [AES, 2:10, Oct. 1959, 1511] and J. Donald Adams's 
attack on it (Speaking of Books, NYTBR, Apr. 12, 1959, 2 [AES, 2:7, July 1959, 919] 
exemplify the tendency among contemporary critics to distinguish Frost the poet 
from Frost the public figure. Although Frost's popularity can be explained in terms 
of a public personality and platform effectiveness, it can be explained also in terms of 
the masks and images in the poetry itself. Especially important is the image linking 
Frost to much American writing—that of a solitary man confronting the natural world. 

—R.A.R. 


Albert Goldbarth 


2113. Hatfield, Lee. Countless Possibilities, Works, 4:1, Sum. 1973, 121-126. (rev.-art., 
Under Cover, Best Cellar, 1973). These 12 poems illustrate Goldbarth's wit, craftsman- 
ship, and language play. They lack his customary melodic and imagistic devices; rather 
they make explicit, conceptual statements. Excerpts from the Book of Positions: А 
Wedding Poem for Wayne, with its intricate games of language, cuts deeply into flesh 
and blood and develops implications far “beyond the usual matters of bed-craft.” 

—BJ.M. 


А. B. Guthrie 


2114. Cracroft, Richard H. THE BIG SKY: A. B. Guthrie's Use of Historical Sources, 
WAL, 6:3, 1971, 163-176. In 1944 Guthrie was awarded a Nieman Fellowship for 
journalists to do research on Western Americana in the Widener Library at Harvard 
University. His reading on the fur trade, the pioneering era, and the lives of mountain 
men influenced his writings. In The Big Sky (1947) several sources can be recognized, 
among them Irving's The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, G. F. Ruxton's Life in the 
Far West, Prince Maximilian zu Wied's Reise in Das Innere Nord-America [Travels in 
the Interior of North America], and journals by John Bradbury and Henry Marie Brack- 
enridge. Guthrie uses two literary devices: dispersion and fusion of various sources; thus 
he succeeds in transforming events into virtually new incidents. —C.E.G. 


2115. Stineback, David C. On History and its Consequences: А. B. Guthrie’s THESE 
THOUSAND HILLS, WAL, 6:3, 1971, 177-189. In this work (1956), his third novel 
about the settlement of the American West, Guthrie is again concerned with the problem 
of social change: the homesteading and fencing of open ranges by the first cattlemen in 
Montana during the 1880's. In this novel the life of Lat Evans is developed through 5 
episodes; the hero experiences historical change that he cannot stop. Nostalgically, he 
yearns for a simpler past while dreaming of the future. —C.E.G. 


Ernest Hemingway 


2116. Miller, Owen J. Camus et Hemingway: Pour Une Evaluation Methodologique, 
RLM, No. 3, 1971, 9-42. The concern for determining Hemingway's influence on 
Camus's L’Etranger is still with us. Camus's remarks are ambiguous, and Jean-Paul 
Sartre's study of influence from 'The Sun Also Rises does not resolve the question. 
Many studies assert that Hemingway's influence was major. Since almost all the claims 
made on the bases of style and technique can be countered with claims for the same 
elements from French authors that Camus admired, principally from the 19th century, 
it seems the case is not yet closed. Тһе primary point of resemblance seems to be con- 
tained in the narrator's point of view, which ostensibly is characterized by a lack of 
conscience. But even this is true only for the first half of L'Etranger, in which, as in 
Hemingway, the narrator and the hero are seemingly one; in the second half of 
Camus's novel, the hero moves toward conscience and consciousness. —]J.T.S. 
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John Hollander 
Cf.: Item 1927. 


Paul Horgan 
2117. McConnell, Richard M. M., and Susan A. Frey. Раш Horgan: А Bibliography, 
WAL, 6:2, 1971, 137-150. [This is a bibliography of Horgan’s published works.] 
—C.E.G. 


Stanley Kubrick 


2118. Polk, James. 2001: A Space Commedia?, Alphabet, Nos. 18 & 19, June 1971, 
75-80. Film critics have avoided any serious interpretation of Kubrick's 2001: A Space 
Odyssey. The film is not like the Odyssey; it is a dream vision, working outward from 
darkness through suspension to an apocalypse that transcends time. It should be con- 
sidered a modern parallel to Dante’s 3-part model of the medieval spiritual landscape. 
Dante’s central theme is the reintegration of soul, God, and cosmos; Kubrick shows 
the diminution of man into Space Baby. The death of a technologically supreme, and 
spiritually dead humanity ends with a rebirth into nothing: the little embryo in its iie 
placenta begins to spin with even motion through the stars. —W.D 


Sinclair Lewis 


2119. Coard, Robert L. “Vulgar Barnyard Illustrations" in ELMER GANTRY, SLNL, 
4, 1972, 8-10. This novel contains an abundance of animal imagery. Many characters 
bear animal names or nicknames. Even more common is the description of characters 
in animalistic terms, mostly for unflattering purposes. Lewis’s technique here is that 
of a caricaturist, The animal imagery is appropriate to deal with the “menacing anti- 
intellectualism” that Lewis saw “in the narrow rusticity of Protestant fundamentalism.” 

—J.S.K. 


2120. Rogal, Samuel J. The Hymns and Gospel-Songs in ELMER GANTRY, SLNL, 
4, 1972, 4-8. Lewis used 24 hymns and gospel songs in this novel. [The pieces are 
listed according to order of appearance in the novel and category.] Lewis made only 2 
errors, both minor discrepancies in dating. Although the general sources are known, 
it is almost impossible to determine the exact source of each hymn. Тһе hymns and 
gospel songs appear in the first 26 chapters, but then disappear. Gantry uses them as 
entertainment; when he begins to take himself peann Lewis feels “organized religion 
has ceased to become harmless entertainment . . . and the singing must stop." —J.S.K. 


2121. McCullough, Sarah J. KINGSBLOOD ROYAL: A Revaluation, SLNL, 4, 1972, 
10-12. This novel has not been given the attention it deserves. It has been the “victim 
of two prejudices”: white America’s discomfort at being accused of racism and “the 
modern aesthetic bias toward the subtle and the psychological.” Although its dialogue 
is dated and its characters flat, the novel “deals honestly and clearly with the major 
problem in America today” and should be read and appreciated far more than it is. 

—]J.S.K. 


2122. Fleissner, Robert F. L'Affaire Sinclair Lewis: “Anti-Semitism?” and Ancillary 
Matters, SLNL, 4, 1972, 14-16. Lewis has been accused of being anti-Semitic. How- 
ever, many Jews befriended him, and his biographers record a number of pro-Jewish 
remarks. Lewis was hostile to mercenary values, and he may have been opposed to 
Jews who exploited others by means of those values. In any event, as the examples of 
Dickens, Pound, and Shakespeare illustrate, the artists work should be considered 
apart from his personal views. An examination of Dodsworth, which contains frequent 
reference to Jews, reveals that "the essential attitude toward Semitism in this novel is 
neither anti- nor pro-.” —IJ.S.K. 


2123. Lundquist, James. Old Dr. Alagash’s Traveling Laboratory: Sinclair Lewis land 
the Bunko Artist, SLNL, 4, 1972, 13-14. Тһе bunko artist or con man appears 'fre- 
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quently in Lewis's novels. Some, like Elmer Gantry and Berzelius Windrip (ft Can't 
Happen Here), are downright scoundrels; others, like George Babbit and Gideon Planish, 
hide their dishonesty even from themselves. Both kinds of con men depend on the art 
of seeming to say a lot without really saying anything. Although these figures are more 
or less comic, Lewis uses them to make a serious point: "one of America's most 
dangerous faults is its readiness to tolerate and accept bunk.” Ironically, some of 
Lewis's writing is "little more than sheer verbiage," and a case could be made that 
ar “obsession with the con man derives from his own tendency toward the same 
role.” —J.S.K. 


2124. Burlingame, Dwight, and Jean K. Archibald. The Minnesota College Reports on 
Sinclair Lewis Collections, SUNL, 4, 1972, 17-18. [The authors describe the Lewis 
materials available at St. Cloud State College and Macalester College.] —J.S.K. 


2125, Sauer, Philip Von Rohr. The 1945 Lectures: A Happy Episode in Sinclair 
Lewis's Life, SLNL, 4, 1972, 3-4. Lewis derived “а measure of happiness and fulfill- 
ment" in lecturing at several Minnesota colleges in the summer of 1945. [The author 
offers his personal reminiscences of Lewis's experience at Bemidji State College.] In 
his lecture at Bemidji, Lewis urged local writers not to flee to the eastern metropolises, 
and he discussed 3 writers who remained in Minnesota. —J.S.K. 


Norman Mailer 
2126. Werge, Thomas. An Apocalyptic Voyage: God, Satan, and the American Tradi- 
tion in Norman Mailers OF A FIRE ON THE MOON, RevPol, 34:4, Oct. 1972, 108- 
128. Mailer's novel belongs to the American literary tradition that dramatizes the 
movement of both individual soul and America as а symbolic journey to knowledge of 
self, God, and nature. Mailer interprets events in puritan fashion in terms of exclusive 
disjunctions: good/evil, innocence/guilt. The Apollo 11 expedition is described in 
heightened language as an apocalyptic conflict of God and Satan. Mailer dramatizes 
the cosmic oppositions in the astronauts' souls to symbolize the contradictions of both 
man’s soul and the nation. Mailer's indecisiveness about the significance of American 
space exploration echoes the ambivalence of puritan and 19th-century authors. -—R.A.R. 


Adrianne Marcus 
2127. Moore, Rosalie. Aspects of Flying, Works, 4:1, Sum. 1973, 105-107. (rev.-art., 
The Moon Is a Marrying Eye, Red Clay Books, 1972). Marcus writes poems that have 
a strong sense of destination. She frequently writes of dreams, flying, and the need for 
self-acceptance, using imagery not as decoration but as a part of movement. —B.J.M. 


Paule Marshall 


2128. Stoelting, Winifred L. Time Past and Time Present: The Search for Viable 
Links in THE CHOSEN PLACE, THE TIMELESS PEOPLE by Paule Marshall, CLAJ, 
16:1, Sept. 1972, 60-71. In this novel Marshall demonstrates the need for linking past 
and present. She tells the tale of her own search for “viable links" between the traditions 
of the past and the needs of the present. This search enfolds a testament for survival 
for all people. —Ly.B.H. 


2129. Kapai, Leela. Dominant Themes and Technique in Paule Marshall’s Fiction, 
CLAJ, 16:1, Sept. 1972, 49-59. Major themes recur in Marshall’s fiction: identity 
crisis, race problems, the importance of tradition for the black Aunerican, and the 
need for sharing. Yet Marshall pays attention to both content and style. She excels 
in character portrayal, is partial to women, and does not draw stereotypes. She reflects 
the value of tradition and folk-material. Though she shares the principles of the so- 
called black aesthetics, she diverges by believing that the artist cannot deny Western 
heritage, and should show the relationship of an individual to the other inhabitants of 
the world. —Ly.B.H. 
Edgar Lee Masters 
2130. Burgess, Charles E. Masters and WHITMAN: А Second Look, WWR, 17:1, 
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Mar. 1971, 25-27. Masters's Whitman is most important for the clues it gives to Whit- 
man's influence on the later poet. *Spoon River was the culmination to a considerable 
and notorious extent, of Emerson's and Whitman's movements away from strict verse 
forms." —B.F. 


Carson McCullers 


2131. Taylor, Horace. THE HEART IS A LONELY HUNTER: A Southern Waste- 
land, LSUSHS, No. 8, 1960, 154-160. This novel, dealing with spiritual isolation and 
the loneliness of man, of “death in life," describes 5 people existing in а stagnant 
Southern town, one of whom (Singer) is the catalyst in their interlocking lives. Singer, 
a deaf-mute, "a sort of home-made God," who can be made into whatever each is seek- 
ing, is himself an illusion since he is as lonely and isolated as the others, seeking in the 
moron Ántonapoulos the mirror, the passive listener the others seek in him. Thus, each 
character is a universe unto himself, incomplete in that he needs another person to ex- 
press himself to. The 5 represent the disintegration of a way of life in a society with 
no substratum of faith to give individuals a sense of belonging and in which only empty 
forms of communal existence remain. —A.C.H. 


Charles L. McNichols 
2132. Berner, Robert L. Charles L. McNichols and CRAZY WEATHER: А Recon- 
sideration, WAL, 6:1, 1971, 39-51. McNichols’s almost forgotten novel (1944).is а 
juvenile one, but only in the same sense as Huckleberry Finn. It is important 
because the author succeeded in translating Indian experience into fiction. Тһе Indians 
in Crazy Weather are the Mohaves of Arizona, and the story is about a white boy who 
grows up in the Mohave culture thus being deeply involved with their way of life. Go- 
ing on what may be called an initiation journey through the Mohave culture the ‘boy- 
hero in the end makes decisive plans for his own life thereby finding himself. —C.E.G. 


H. L. Mencken 
Cf.: Item 2108. 

W. S. Merwin 
Cf.: Item 1898. 

Arthur Miller 


2133. Weales, Gerald. All About Talk: Artbur Miller's THE PRICE, OhR, 13:2, 1972, 
74-84. Many critics of this work emphasize "discussion" in the play as a weakness. 
“А close look at the play indicates that Miller is using and questioning the dramatic, 
social, and therapeutic uses of talk and that our understanding of the play, particularly 
of the ending, hinges on the degree to which the author—and the audience—is willing 
to admit that there may be efficacy in conversation." dE 


Frank O'Hara 

2134. Altieri, Charles. The Significance of Frank O'Hara, IowaR, 4:1, Win. 1973, 90- 
104. O'Hara assumes a world in which nothing has intrinsic significance. His poems 
emphasize the specific facts and qualities of his daily experience, which he sees for 
themselves rather than as parts of a larger whole. Hence his fascination for New York; 
the city is both an endless source of details and a “metaphor for O'Hara's sense of the 
[wholly man-made] value in these details." Тһе poetic possibilities in O'Hara's outlook 
are realized in The Day Lady Died. However, his influence stems less from his poetic 
achievement than from bis helping us “to rediscover the moral content of domestic ex- 
perience" without resorting to the ontological perspective of a poet like Charles Olson. 
—]J.S.K. 


Sylvia Plath 
2135. Perloff, Marjorie G. On the Road to ARIEL: The “Transitional” — of 
Syivia Plath, IowaR, 4:2, Sp. 1973, 94-110. Publication of Crossing the Water' and 
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Winter Trees, 2 volumes of supposedly "transitional" poems, does not enhance Plath's 
artistic stature. Both volumes are carelessly edited, containing many pieces written out- 
side the transitional period. Moreover, much of the transitional poetry is inferior to 
Plath's other work, as shown by а comparison of 2 representative poems, Parliament 
Hill Fields from Crossing the Water and Little Fugue from Ariel. Even the successful 
pieces in Winter Trees suggest that Plath's range is too limited to warrant her being 
called a major poet. —J.S.K. 


Katherine Anne Porter 
2136. Howell Elmo. Katherine Anne Porter and the Southern Myth: A Note on 
NOON WINE, LaS, 11:3, Fall 1972, 252-259. Miss Porter, a Texan, “has always 
acknowledged the importance of the regional in art and expressed satisfaction in her 
own provincial origin," though there is not much evidence of regional influence in her 
work. Noon Wine, Бег “most sustained effort to deal with the plain people of the 


т- 


South," is typical of her fiction “in that it draws from a regional way of life while pre- ` 


senting an intellectual problem couched in the sort of ambiguity which appeals to mod- 
ern readers." But even in this short novel "the regional coloring comes to naught" as 
it dissipates "in the meaningless acts of trivia] and unimportant people." —B.F. 


Ezra Pound 


2137. Pearlman, Daniel D. The Blue-Eyed Kel: Dame Fortune in Pound's Later 
CANTOS, Agenda, 9:4-10:1, Fall-Win. 1971-72, 60-77. In Rock-Drill Ezra Pound in- 
troduces the goddess Fortuna into the already considerable pantheon of deities in the 
Cantos. Fortuna's thematic role indicates that the social ills of senseless wars and irre- 
sponsible government are not the result of an impersonal Fate but are a matter of 
justice. Artemis in Canto 30 is a dispenser of distributive justice; Fortuna, first appear- 
ing in Canto 86, is а dispenser of retributive justice. The two goddesses form “а total 
ideogram of justice." Тһе identification of Fortuna with the homophonous Chinese 
ideograms chen (virtue) and ch'en (awe) transforms her into an aspect of Confucian 
Providence, a symbol of the Tao. For Pound, Fortuna is the embodiment of divine 
rationality rather than of capriciousness, under whose influence man can achieve salva- 
tion through social responsibility. —E.C.S. 


Ezra Pound 
Cf.: Item 1971. 


J. F. Powers 


2138. Stewart, D. Н. J. Е. Poweres MORTE DURBAN as Western, WAL, 5:1, Sp. 
1970, 31-44. Powers, a Catholic, tries to depict two Ше styles: the WASP way òf life 
and ecclesiastical Catholicism. Тһе novel is full of traditional themes, e.g. the Ameri- 
can success story or the rebirth pattern, but it is a unique piece of art because Powers 
attempts to show the necessity and severity of rebirth in America: the hero, a tycoon 
and bishop, has to die, because the author demands it, for only then can "the city of 
man be transformed into the city of God." And Morte D'Urban is a Western in the 
sense that it "rings true to the American mind." —C.E.G. 


John Crowe Ransom 
СҰ: Item 1973. 


Lincoln Steffens 
2139. Cooley, Thomas W., Jr. Lincoln Steffens: American Innocent Abroad, AL, 43: 
4, Jan. 1972, 589-602. Steffens used the autobiographical form in his Autobiography 
(1931) to say obliquely what would have been unpopular to state directly in the 1920's. 
Casting himself in the roles of the American boy, the student, the successful reporter, 
the muckraker, and "just a nice, original American boob," the author was able to en- 
list his readers’ sympathy and make his espousal of Communism an American experi- 
ence. Torn between an originally romantic outlook and the "scientific" view that he 
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associated with Marxism, Steffens managed a resolution in the Autobiography that made 
it a high-ranking work of art, regardless of its political and philosophical pur: 
—J.C.A. 


2140. Dudden, Arthur P. Lincoln Steffens's Philadelphia, PennH, 31:4, Oct. 1964, 449- 
458. Steffen's social message was that American cities are shameful examples of popu- 
lar misrule and business corruption. Не was convinced that cities do not mature with 
time but only become more entrenched in corruption. An evaluation of Steffens’s esti- 
mate of Philadelphia involves a consideration of that city's politics and political dimen- 
sions, its rapid population growth in the second half of the 19th century, and its history 
of corruption. While his major insights about Philadelphia were correct, Steffens's rea- 


sons were neither entirely correct nor sufficient. —RR.A.R. 
Wallace Stegner 

Cf.: Item 2109. 
John Steinbeck 


2141, West, Philip 1. Steinbeck’s THE LEADER OF THE PEOPLE: А Crisis іп Style, 
WAL, 5:2, Sum. 1970, 137-141. A very important shift of style occurs in this story 
(in The Long Valley, 1967): Grandfather's story-telling that bothers Carl so very much 
has the function of conserving the unwritten tradition. He becomes the poet as historian. 
However, Carl's challenge elicits revised material from Grandfather. The oral-formulaic 
style of the story becomes lyrical. This lyrical ending reflects Grandfather’s acknowl- 
edgement of the end of the "heroic tradition on the frontier." —C.E.G. 


2142. Goldhurst, William. OF MICE AND MEN: John Steinbeck's Parable of the 
Curse of Cain, WAL, 6:2, 1971, 123-135. Stressing the religious sources of this novel 
(1937) and its mythic-allegorical implications makes it a story "about the nature of man's 
fate in a fallen world." Тһе heroes, George and Lennie, reflect in their relationship 
the Cain-Abel drama; two ideas are developed: the togetherness and faithful compan- 
ionship of the two and the rareness of such a camaraderie in our world. Therefore 
there is a strong contrast between aloneness resulting from distrust and companionship. 
Of Mice and Men is also a story about man's futile attempt to recapture Eden, an Eden 
that would require the brotherhood of all people. —C.E.G. 


2143. Astro, Richard. Steinbeck and Ricketts: Escape or Commitment in THE SEA 
OF CORTEZ?, WAL, 6:2, 1971, 129-121. Тһе Log from the Sea of Cortez (1941), 
co-authored by Steinbeck and the marine biologist Edward F. Ricketts (1897- 1948), 
clearly reveals Steinbeck's world-view and his philosophy of life which is characterized 
by three notions: private religion, the idea of man as a group animal, and non-teleolog- 
ical thinking. It is important to note, however, that this work, although written by 
Steinbeck, is based on 2 journals kept on the voyage by Ricketts and Tony Berry, cap- 
tain of the ship. Thus Ricketts's philosophical ideas such as his ecological and holistic 
world view, are also found in the book. —C.E.G. 


Carolyn Stoloff 
2144. Sylvester, Janet. Embracing the Fugitive, Works, 4:1, Sum. 1973, 109-112. 
(rev.-art., Dying to Survive, Doubleday, 1973). In the prose poems in the final section 
of her book, Stoloff works toward developing her personal mythology, but does, not 
manage to form it completely. Nonetheless, her poetic voice is fluid and filled with an 
honest tension and energy. CHENG 


William Styron 
2145. Ratner,. Marc L. Styron's Rebel, AQ, 21:3, Fall 1969, 595-608. The Confessions 
of Nat Turner must be seen in light of the themes and techniques of Styron’s 
early fiction. Turner represents а new dimension in Styron’s use of the rebel hero and 
the theme of rebellion against a repressive, fragmented society. Styron is primarily 
concerned with Turner’s psychological state and secondarily with the condition of slav- 
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егу. Nat's psychology is revealed through Styron's use of sexuality connected with re- 
ligious feelings. Nat’s revolution is personal: an assertion of self. —R.AR. > 


Wallace Thurman 
2146. Haslam, Gerald. Wallace Thurman: А Western Renaissance Man, WAL, 6:1, 
1971, 53-59. Thurman, who moved from the rural West via the urban West to the East, 
іе. Harlem, has written а memorable novel The Blacker the Berry (1929, 1970, Мас- 
Millan) that speaks openly in favor of self-acceptance and a new Negro nationalism. 
The heroine experiences not only white discrimination but also intraracial discrimination. 
—C.R.G. 


John Updike 
2147. Seelbach, Wilhelm. Die antike Mythologie in John Updikes Roman THE CEN- 
TAUR, Arcadia, 5:2, 1970, 176-194. Updike uses Greek mythology to place the locally 
and temporally narrow setting into a wider frame of common validity. Also mythology 
serves to transform the characters of the novel into archetypes. Sometimes, however, 
the contrast between modern and mythological worlds becomes so great that the myth 
itself is ironically questioned. On the whole, the frequent allusions to mythology seem 
to be rather artificial. Even if Updike intended to create an alienation effect, the con- 
nection between everyday life and mythology is not satisfactory. (In German) —H.Mu. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
2148. Pittock, Malcolm. In Defence of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, DUJ, 65:1, Dec. 1972, 
86-89. Despite the sneering, misleading attacks of critics, Wilcox's sonnet After the 
fierce midsummer all ablaze is not merely a sentimental, simplified exaggeration of ex- 
perience but a clear presentation of the theme of passionate love subsiding into friend- 
ship. —G.IS. 


8. К. Winther 
2149. Meldrum, Barbara. Structure and Meaning іп S. К. Winthers BEYOND THE 
GARDEN GATE, WAL, 6:3, 1971, 191-202. This work (1946) is a thesis novel about 
the problem of how man is to “guide his life when the old absolutes have given way to 
relativism, when science has replaced religion, when society still continues to judge 
according to an outmoded morality.” This thesis is developed in a locale, but it is not 
as important as that in a regional novel. Winther's positive naturalism, use of anec- 
dotal symbols, and his balanced style all contribute to his ability to write about man's 
journey through life, thus answering the problem of guiding one's life in a positive 
sense: normal actions result from being in tune with Nature. —C.E.G. 


Owen Wister 


2150. Lambert, Neal. Owen Wisters Lin McLean: Тһе Failure of the Vernacular 
Него, WAL, 5:3, Fall 1970, 219-232. Wister's story Hank's Woman (in Harper's 
Weekly, 36, Aug. 27, 1892) is a true Western story, full of vernacular and the cowboy's 
way of life. Later revisions, however, reveal Wister's difficulties in transforming Lin 
McLean into a civilized man: he lost most of his vital characteristics of Western life 
and still did not fit into the civilized world Wister tried to depict. He failed in the sense 
that McLean could be integrated into civilization only through a sentimental marriage. 

—C.E.G. 


2151. Vorpahl, Ben М. “Very Much Like A Fire-Cracker:” Owen Wister on Mark 
Twain, WAL, 6:2, 1971, 83-98. Owen Wister's essay In Homage to Mark Twain (Harp- 
er's Magazine, 171, Oct. 1935, 547-556) reveals his ambivalent attitudes toward Twain. 
The essay is more than a polished piece of praise: it explains Wister's failure to be a 
*humorist like Mark Twain" or a "romancer like Hawthorne." —C.E.G. 


2152. Lambert, Neal, Owen Wister's Virginian: The Genesis of a Cultural Hero, WAL, 
6:2, 1971, 99-107. This work (1928) must be regarded as a balanced novel: the hero is 
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infused with values of both the primitive and civilized world, ie., despite the conflict 
between Western genuineness and Eastern gentility, the Virginian remains a balanced 
personality. He is a wild man and a gentleman at the same time. Wister tried not to 
surpress any values in favor of the others. | ‘ —C. E G. 


Richard Wright 

2153. Gibson, Donald B. Wright's Invisible Native Son, AQ, 21:4, Win. 1969, 728-738. 

Most critics of Native Son, especially James Baldwin, emphasize the externals of Bigger 
Thomas and his social role. А careful reading of the 3rd section indicates that the focus 
is not on Bigger's social role but on his humanity. Bigger, an everyman figure and not 
merely a Negro character, successfully comes to terms with his imminent death: and 
arrives at a definition of self distinct from that assigned to him by other characters. 
The novel cannot be interpreted adequately as a "protest," a Negro," or a "propaganda" 

novel Wright did not simply adapt the techniques and thoughts of naturalistic writers. 
His existentialism derives more from his experience as an American than from French 
existentialist authors. —R.A.R. 


2154. Miller, Eugene E. Voodoo Parallels in NATIVE SON, CLAJ, 16:1, Sept. 1972, 
81-95. Haitian voodoo rites parallel a murder scene in Wright's novel. The preferred 
time of a voodoo is Saturday; the murder occurs late Saturday. ‘The use of doors is 
prominent in both and there are similarities of voodoo aftermath and purpose. These 
parallels are examples of Wright's ideas of "Forms of Things Unknown," and point up 
his relationship to the folk traditions of his cultural heritage. —Ly.B.H. 


2155. Klotman, Phyllis R., and Yancey Melville. Gift of Double Vision: Possible 
Political Implications of Richard Wright's *Self-Consciousness" Thesis, CLAT, 16:1, Sept. 
1972, 106-116. Wright’s novel, The Outsider, expresses his theme of Negro double 
vision through a main character, stating Negros live both inside and outside American 
culture. Those with double vision see deeper and know more because they are forced 
into a position of dreadful objectivity. The idea of double vision is supported by studies 
in sociology and psychology and is similar to C. Wright Mill's concept of the Sociolog- 
ical Imagination (Oxford U., 1959). Most blacks in America gain, as a tool for survival, 
а "double consciousness" as a result of their social situation. The black's goal has al- 
ways been the same: to combine black with being American, to eliminate the conscious- 
ness of being black, and to assimilate. —Ly.B.H. 


Stark Young 


2156. McAlexander, Hubert, Jr. William Faulkner—The Young Poet in Stark Young's 
THE TORCHES FLARE, AL, 43:4, Jan. 1972, 647-649. Faulkner, at the age of 17, is 
probably the model for Young's Eugene Oliver in The Torches Flare (1928), because of 
locale, physical resemblance, and ancestry. --Г.С.А. 


Louis Zukofsky 
2157. Cox, Kenneth. The Poetry of Louis Zukofsky: А, Agenda, 9:4-10:1, Fall-Win. 
1971-72, 80-89, This major work is a long poem in 24 movements, of which 21 have 
been published. Music, especially that of Bach, not only provides theme in his poetry 
but also determines its character and form. Pound’s influence is evident throughout 
Zukofsky's long poem, and А is best compared with the Cantos, although it draws оп 
different sources and is more complex and reflective than Pound's poem. ECS, 


Fiction 


2158. Janoff, Bruce. Black Humor: Beyond Satire, ОҺЕ, 14:1, 1972, 5-20. Black 
humor, an observable mode of post-war American fiction, is made up of many inter- 
related elements: "offensive and defensive humor, an undercurrent of unrelenting 
despair, rage, frustration, nihilism, and the grotesque, all predicated upon an ironic, 
overwhelmingly tragic view of the world." Despair becomes transformed into “pro- 
vocative, comically entertaining, transcendent literature." Critics Bruce Jay Friedman 
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and Northrop Frye have aided in analyzing the work of John Barth, Joseph Heller, 
Thomas Pynchon, Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., John Hawkes, and J. P. Donleavy. ---р.В.5. 


2159. Knox, George. The Great American Novel: Final Chapter, АО, 21:4, Win. 
1969, 668-682. Тһе work of representative writers and critics demonstrates that the 
idea of the Great American Novel was debunked and abandoned in the 20th century. 
Although Frank Norris echoed traditional talk about a national epic, his views are both 
naive and confused. Doubts about the Great American Novel concept increased after 
Norris's time as critics began to accept the notion of an accretive continuum of fiction. 
In time there developed a conflict between critics such as H. L. Mencken and authors 
such as Edith Wharton and Theodore Dreiser over the issues of provincialism and real- 
ism. The works of Clyde Brian Davis and Gertrude Stein represent different modes of 
criticizing the Great American Novel concept. John Dos Passos and Thomas Wolfe 
wished to reflect particularity and at the same time to be representatively American. 
—R.A.R. 


Poetry 
2160. Ford, Thomas W. THE AMERICAN RHYTHM: Mary Austin’s Poetic Prin- 
ciple, WAL, 5:1, Sp. 1970, 3-14. In her book (Harcourt Brace, 1923) Austin tried to 
define the rhythm of American poetry as almost radically simple and free from the 
European tradition. The American rhythm—in her opinion—originated in the New 
World, especially in the American West. She sees a close kinship between American 
Indian poetry and certain 20th-century poetry. This is shown in her comparisons of 
poems by Anderson, Lindsay, and Sandburg with American Indian songs and poems. 
Resemblances in rhythm can indeed be shown for Anderson and Sandburg, but not for 
Lindsay's poetry. —C.E.G. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


AFRICA 


Kwesi Brew 


2161. Thumboo, Edwin. Kwesi Brew: The Poetry of Statement and Situation, AfLT, 
No. 4, 1972, 19-36. The strength of Brew's poetry is in its understatement and its old- 
fashioned dignity. Brew is unusually honest. He does not pretend that the past was 
glorious, or that Africa can return to it by ignoring the 20th century. Most of his poems 
are related to specific situations. Their language is stripped to essential simplicity, - 
without metaphor or simile. His is a poetry of situation and direct statement. This 
style has the limitations of a narrowed emotional range, lack of tension, limp or nonex- 
istent heroism, and loss of mystery. Brew does experiment stylistically in some poems, 
the most interesting ones being those in which he manipulates syntactic structures and 
in which the diction is close to proverbial expression. But he seems unable to mix the 
two styles successfully. The virtues of his poems are on the quiet side, unhurried and 
patient. He deserves more critical attention than he has received. —E.E.W.: 


Cyprian Ekwensi 
2162. Lindfors, Bernth. Cyprian Ekwensi: Ап African Popular Novelist, AfLT, No. 
3, 1969, 2-14. This Nigerian author has written at least 9 novels, 6 novelettes for 
school children, 2 collections of folktales, and dozens of short stories. АП show the 
influence of Western popular fiction. In general, his works contain vestigial Africanisms 
under a slick Western veneer. His is a literature of imitation and adaptation, not orig- 
inal imaginative expression. In common with African folktales, his fiction moralizes 
and depends on circular structure in which the hero's adventures involve departure, 
initiation, and return. Ekwensi combines the worst aspects of Western potboilers with 
the Jeast subtle techniques of African oral narrative art. —E.E.W. 
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Christopher Okigbo 
2163. Thumboo, Edwin. Dathorne's Okigbo: A Dissenting View, AfLT, No. 3, 1969, 
44-49. In this article, Okigbo Understood: А Study of Two Poems (AfLT, No. 1, 1968, 
19-23 [AES, 13:3, Nov. 1969, 1081]), Dathorne misinterprets some aspects of Okigbo's 
poetry. He is right in pointing out that Okigbo's language is compact and intense, that 
his poetic lines are invested with almost telegraphic precision, that his poetry is arche- 
typal in its presentation of human experience, and that his craftsmanship is of the highest 
order. But Dathorne has been drawn into the error of making too heavy an interpreta- 
tion of fragile poetry, and his comments suffer from hindsight and his special approach. 
Okigbo is basically a lyric poet with a high sense of drama, a combination that irivites 
misunderstanding but creates powerful imagery and great poetry. E.E.W. 


“Wole Soyinka 

2164. Ogumba, Oyin. The Traditional Content of the Plays of Wole Soyinka, AfLt, 
No. 4, 1970, 2-18. Soyinka uses traditional African forms and ideas. ‘There are the 
obvious elements, such as his inclusion of traditional Yoruba expressions, which give an 
opulent, verbose elegance to the nature of a speaker or the quality of a scene. Obvious 
too is his artistic dependence on songs and chants, though many are pseudo-traditional 
in that Soyinka has tampered with them or has borrowed from popular disc recordings 
of commercial musicians working in the traditional mode. The songs and chants are 
structurally significant and closely connected with the dominant idea of the play. , The 
most traditional element in Soyinka's plays is the overall design of the festival. In 
Kongi’s Harvest, for example, he uses the king's festival to show that contemporary 
Africa has no real choice between tradition and modernism. In The Strong Breed, he 
chooses the design of a purification festival to explore the career of the serious artist. 

E.E.W. 

Fiction 

2165. Chukwukere, B. I. The Problem of Language in African Creative Writing, AfLT, 
No. 3, 1969, 15-26. Should the African novelist write in English or in his native lang- 
uage? ІҒ he chooses to write in English, should he write in standard forms used in 
Britain, or should he write in the variety of English employed in his country? How 
can he, using a non-native language, bring native characters and situations to life? Тһе 
crux of the matter is not whether the Janguage is native or foreign. Тһе acid test is the 
degree to which the writer proves himself the master of the language and the form he 
has chosen. Chinua Achebe is an artist in his use of English, whereas Cyprian Ekwensi 
is careless and inept. Writing in a foreign language should not be made an excuse for 
sloppy fiction. —E.E.W. 


AUSTRALIA 
4 Martin Boyd 
2166. McLaren, John. Gentlefolk Errant—the Family Writings of Martin Boyd, ALS, 
5:4, Oct. 1972, 339-351. Boyd has not been a popular writer in Australia because he 
uses the country as background only, never as part of his subject. Families and houses 
are of uppermost importance; nationality is of no importance whatsoever. The novels 
and the autobiography share the unifying theme of man in quest of a spiritual home. 
—]J.K.B. 
Ada Cambridge 
2167. Roe, Jill. “Тһе Scope of Woman's Thought is Necessarily Less": The Case of 
Ada Cambridge, ALS, 5:4, Oct. 1972, 388-403. While most colonial women appear to 
have been inarticulate, Cambridge was a notable exception. She adopted the dual role 
of wife and writer and produced a body of work that shows a society in which women 
are repressed by each other as well as by their environment. In her serials and in such 
novels as In Two Years Time, she shows colonial men as materialistic, crude, and dull. 
Throughout her work, Melbourne is the locus of false values. —J.K.B. 
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Gavin Casey 


2168. Kemeny, Peter. Gavin Casey and the Australian Common Man, AusQ, 38: 3, 
Sept. 1966, 88-92. With his first collections of short stories, Casey was pigeonholed by 
the critics as a successor to Henry Lawson, and his 6 subsequent novels did not change 
prevailing opinion, although they demonstrate his desire for the more comprehensive 
view of contemporary Australian life and his perception of the common man's idio- 
syncracies. Casey is unashamedly, honestly local, while sensing and expressing the 
national Australian character. The loneliness of Casey's common man is an inheritance 
of the Australian past. His need for a "mate" in suburbia and his view of marriage as 
just another form of "temporary mateship" is different from Lawson’s characters’ con- 
ception of “mateship.” Lawson's characters have a romantic appeal to the urban reader, 
while Casey's reflect the reader himself. —V.M.D. 


Thomas Keneally 
2169. Beston, John B. The Hero’s “Fear of Freedom” in Keneally, ALS, 5:4, Oct. 
1972, 374-387. Keneally’s novels, Bring Larks and Heroes and Three Cheers for the 
Paraclete, have similar focal characters, one a marine and the other a priest, bound to 
suppressive institutions they can neither endorse nor abandon. Both characters are 
indecisive and incapable of deep love. Faced with ineptness and loneliness outside the 
institutions, they find the disadvantages of freedom outweigh the advantages. Their 
plights are hopeless. In spite of his obvious efforts, Keneally fails to make either char- 
acter sympathetic. —J.K.B. 


Henry Lawson 
2170. Pons, Xavier. Henry Lawson and Tom Mutch: THE PARSIN FOR EDGER- 
KASHUN, JCL, 7:2, Dec. 1972, 148-153. Тһе meaning of this title is “the minister 
for education." A review of the occasional and temporary tiffs which marked the 
friendship of Lawson and Mutch suggests that the poet's bitter criticism of Mutch de- 
notes no lasting contempt; and the poem, although it is of little artistic value, exempli- 
fies Lawson’s ability to “wield irony and sarcasm” with some skill. —M.T. 


Henry Handel Richardson (E. F. Richardson) 
2171. Palmer, Anthony J. A Link with Late Nineteenth-Century Decadence in 
MAURICE GUEST, ALS, 5:4, Oct. 1972, 366-373. Critics who view Richardson's 
character Kraft primarily as an enigmatic Nietzschean spokesman encourage critical 
misunderstanding. Kraft is not enigmatic; nor does he lack unified character. He is a 
decadent figure whose Nietzschean posturings are a symptom of his decadence. A 
study of key scenes and a review of the decadent movement reveal Kraft as the self- 
conscious possessor of such traits as perversity, artificiality, egoism, and curiosity— 
traits one may associate with Wilde, Beardsley, and Moore. —Ј.К.В. 


2172. Stewart, Ken. MAURICE GUEST and the Siren Voices, ALS, 5:4, Oct. 1972, | 
352-365. A close study of this work shows how the writings of Ibsen, Jacobsen, 

Nietzsche, and Dostoevsky provided literary models for Richardson to follow. Like 
Ibsen she tries to combine cosmic, psychological, and social themes; like Jacobsen she 
employs a “near-lyric sensuousness" in her "Hardyesque" realism. Нег Maurice at- 
tempts to become the Nietzschean liberated spirit who has overcome self, The character 
Kraft embodies Dostoevsky’s convention of portraying the devil as a seedy intellectual 
arguing against established morality. Although weakened by prolixity, the novel is 
dramatically coherent. —]J.K.B. 


Fiction 
Cf.: Item 2017. 
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Morley Callaghan S 

2173. Hallvard, Dahlie. Destructive Innocence in the Novels of Morley Callaghan, 
JCanF, 1:3, Sum. 1972, 35-42. Callaghan’s major novels explore the theme of inno- 
cence in society, usually from the point of view that innocence is essentially a negative 
virtue intolerable in a suspicious society and impossible for the individual to maintain 
when he embarks upon any action. Though fascinated by the snake-eye of innocence, 
Callaghan portrays it as a weapon that cuts, isolates, and destroys its user—a portrayal 
often perilously close to innocence as understood by the society Callaghan so strongly 
criticizes. —D.C 


Roch Carrier 


2174. Bailey, Nancy I. Тһе Corriveau Wake: Carrier's Celebration of Life, JCanF, 
1:3, Sum. 1972, 43-47. La Guerre, Yes Sir! is а strangely affirmative black comedy re- 
volving around the brutalizing effects of war, dogmatic religion and inept bureaucracy. 
It is satiric certainly, but affirmative, because it is the litle guys—the French-Canadian 
villagers—who defeat the big guys, or the big system. Тһе villagers, even in their most 
immoral or violent acts, consistently represent a principle of life. By contrast, Is it the 
Sun, Philibert? shows Montreal always representing а principle of death, and only the 
lonely ex-villager Philibert, lost in the wave of urban destructiveness, represents the 
rempant of the village principle of life. —D.C.M. 


Leonard Cohen 


2175. Morley, Patricia A. Тһе Knowledge of Strangerhood; The Monuments Were 
Made of Worms, JCanF, 1:3, Sum. 1972, 56-60. The essence of The Favourite Game 
lies in the portrayal of the Romantic artist-hero, not only as a stranger hostile to society, 
but also as a knowing and sympathetic prophet and player in divine magic, who shares 
the mutability and suffering of the decaying world. Sex is one kind of divine magic by 
which the integration of personality may be achieved; art is another, but because art 
is the game of drawing semi-permanent stasis from the flux of life, it is inevitably 
distanced from both life and sex. The symbolic game in the snow at the end of the 
novel, far from being deficient, as has been claimed, is a magnificent summation of 
` Cohen's view of the literary artist. —D.C.M. 


Robertson Davies А 


2176. Roper, Gordon. Robertson Davies’ FIFTH BUSINESS, and That Old Fantas- 
tical Duke of Dark Corners, C. С. Jung, JCanF, 1:1, Win. 1972, 33-39. Davies’s 
comments in an unpublished talk at Glendon College іп 1968 when he was just: be- 
ginning to write this work, show a special interest in Jungian “individualism” or maturing 
after youth. Іп the novel Davies portrays his hero's "shadow" or outer self through 
“Boy” Staunton and Paul Dempster, and his “anima” or inner self through each of the 
women he meets, and Father Blazon. Mary Dempster provides the artistic link between 
inner and outer selves. Davies also introduces elements of autobiography and details 
from Jung's life. This takes Fifth Business so far beyond a textbook case study as to pose 
this question: is C. G. Jung alive and well, and still writing about his pursuit of!the 
self, in the confines of Massey College? —D.C.M. 


James DeMille 
2177. Kilian, Crawford. The Cheerful Inferno of James DeMille, JCanF, 1:3, Sum. 
1972, 61-67. The concave, reversed world of the Kesekin corresponds to Canada, with 
its entrance along a subterranean St. Lawrence channel, past black paupers of шагі- 
timers who have outdone all others in giving their money away, into the central part 
where live the lowest scum of society, namely.those who have unavoidably become 
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rich and powerful The hero of Strange Manuscript—who is a prig, a ninny, and a 
hypocrite—and all of the outside commentators who interrupt the story from time to 
time are blockheads to concentrate upon the difference between the world of the Kesekin 
and ours. If readers and critics had been less content to be led by these willfully blind 
commentators, and instead had recognized themselves being portrayed, the novel would 
not be so unjustly neglected. —D.C.M. 


John Сан 
2178. Waterston, Elizabeth. Galt, Scott and Cooper: Frontiers of Realism, JCanF, 
1:1, Win. 1972, 60-64. Galt, according to his own testimony, set out to show Canadian 
Society without the distortion of rose-tinted glasses often put on by other novelists of his 
time. He portrayed, with an ironic rather than a heroic or tragic vision, a society of 
middle-class conformity, conservatism, anti-Americanism, fractious internal divisions, a 
certain amount of lethargic confusion, and— perhaps most fundamental—a tough, 
pratical, enduring resistance to the hardships of life. —D.C.M. 


Frederic Philip Grove (F.P. Greve) 


2179. Pacey, Desmond. In Search of Grove in Sweden: A Progress Report, JCanF, 
1:1, Win. 1972, 69-73. Grove's controversial autobiographical works are by no means 
total fabrications. Details of Schloss Lóddesborg, uear Lund, in Sweden, correspond 
quite closely with those specified by Grove for Castle Thurow, and could hardly have 
been written by someone who had not lived there for some time. Was Grove an ille- 
gitimate son of Sebastin af Petersen? Only one thing is certain: Grove described one 
Swedish castle so accurately that he must have known it well. —D.C.M. 


Margaret Laurence 
2180. Djwa, Sandra. False Gods and the True Covenant: Thematic Continulty Between 
Margaret Laurence and Sinclair Ross, JCanF, 1:4, Fall 1972, 43-50. Laurence followed 
Ross's use of an Old Testament mythic framework for character study, but expanded it 
to employ even more biblical parallels. Both novelists envision a Puritan two-tiered 
world— God above and man below—-but redefine the goal of salvation as a psychological 
discovery of the self and attainment of a most unPuritan (possibly Jungian) reunion of 
flesh and spirit. —D.C.M. 


Stephen Leacock 
2181. Savage, David. Leacock on Survival: SUNSHINE SKETCHES Sixty Years 
After, JCanF, 1:4, Fall 1972, 64-67. Everybody survives in Mariposa. Except for Josh 
Smith, they seldom triumph, but they always overcome their difficulties. Why? The 
non-Smiths are straw men, only for laughs. Smith, the bountiful sharpster, is a serious 
figure, an archetypal Canadian: always out for his own profit, but always a very help- 
ful neighbor; practical, unethical; and gregariously intent upon survival. —D.C.M. 


Hugh MacLennan 
2182. Arnason, David. Canadian Nationalism In Search of a Form: Hugh MacLen- 
nan’s BAROMETER RISING, JCanF, 1:4, Fall 1972, 68-71. MacLennan attained a 
limited artistic success by strategic use of his gift for descriptive narrative. But he earned 
a much more significant place in the development of the Canadian imagination by focus- 
ing upon the internal development of his characters amid a historical determinism en- 
compassing nation as well as individual. This enabled him to present a society innocu- 
lated against the suicidal tendencies of the rest of the world by a special moral aware- 
ness of vastness in space, time, fate, and humanity. Most of MacLennan's troubles come 
because he writes for, or down to, а non-Canadian audience. —D.C.M. 


Susanna Moodie 
2183. Gairdner, William D. Traill and Moodie: Two Realities, JCanF, 1:2, Sp. 1972, 
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35-42. ТтаШ and Moodie stand at the two portals of Canadian literature: the first, 
rational, objective, common sense action, the other, romantic, emotional, exploring 
murky psychological depths and mystery. Both are highly religious, but after their own 
fashion. Traill’s Тһе Backwoods of Canada is a religious allegory of tbe flight from 
Egypt to the Promised Land, unified by intermittent revelations of God's amazing and 
inspiring Canadian botany. Moodie writes of herself and other irrational Byronic 
characters, envisioning the Divine behind sublime poetic mysteries of emotion. These 2 
approaches to literature and religion are adapted successfully to their Canadian exper- 
iences by these sisters and a long line of novelists who indirectly follow each of them. 

—D.C.M. 


Mordecai Richler 
2184. Cloutier, Pierre. Mordecai Richler's Exiles: A CHOICE OF ENEMIES, 
JCanF, 1:2, Sp. 1972, 43-49. By exploring the motivation and consequences of Ernst 
Haupt's apolitical creed of personal survival, Richler satirizes pretensions to reliability 
in any limited, human viewpoint, and in particular reveals the muddled hypocrisy be- 
hind communism and expatriate cynicism. Self-preservation and escape into some kind 
of cocoon are the only questions and the only answers. —D.C.M. 


Sir Charles G. D. Roberts 
2185. Matthews, Robin. Charles С. D. Roberts and the Destruction of the Canadian 
Imagination, JCanF, 1:1, Win. 1972, 47-56. The impact of evolutionary theories оп 
Roberts produced in his best work a unified philosophic vision of God as an impersonal 
force of absolute power and wisdom, who gave to nature a pattern or law of universal 
order and cyclical continuity. Man's kinship with nature lay not in his response to its 
beauty, but to its jungle law, a response rooted in the need of his own carnivorous 
nature to kill in order to survive. Robert's documentary realism could never have been 
mistaken either for Romanticism or Transcendentalism, except for the shabby treatment 
he was accorded by critics with the unfortunate colonial mentality that has bedeviled 
recognition of the type of achievement Roberts deliberately strove for. --І.С.М. 


Sinclair Ross 
Cf.: Item 2180. 


Catherine Parr Traill 
Cf.: Item 2183. 


Ethel D. Wilson 
2186. McLay, C. M. The Initiation of Mrs. Golightly, JCanF, 1:3, Sum. 1972, 52-55. 
Mrs. Golightly and the First Convention presents a shy, introverted housewife who 
achieves an individual identity by acquiring the ability to maneuver with ease in, the 
sophisticated but superficial world of conventions. Wilson employs an ironic style 
similar to Leacock's: full of comic naiveté, repetition, surprise inversion, and exaggera- 
tion, but aimed more exclusively at a sophisticated intellectual audience. — —D.C.M. 


2187. Urbas, Jeanette, Equations and Flutes, ЈСапЕ, 1:2, Sp. 1972, 69-73. Gabrielle 
Roy and Wilson, perhaps Canada's most outstanding women novelists, are strongest 
in the portrayal of older women. Тһеу both downplay explicit sex and share the phil- 
osophy best described by the phrase “Мо man is an island." But they present contrast- 
ing views of poverty, the family, and the roles of women in society. Their styles, are 
also different: Wilson specializes in restrained irony; Roy strives for the maximum 
vicarious emotional impact. —D.C.M. 


Fiction ; 
2188. Birbalsingh, Frank. National Identity and the Canadian Novel, JCanF, 1:1, Win. 
1972, 56-59. A nation is not quite the creation of its writer's imaginations, but іп al- 
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most every instance when a nation has grown beyond a colonial culture, its writers have 
expanded their reader's awareness to include a new set of moral and social values that 
the emerging nation has adapted from earlier models. Modern super-powers limit 
national sovereignty but at the same time preserve it in its limited role. This means 
that while Canada's actual political power is perhaps increasingly circumscribed, her 
sense of distinctive moral and social values more or less homogeneous within her 
society may continue to be fostered by her writers. —D.C.M. 


2189. Cogswell, Fred. The French Canadian Novel and the Problem of Social Change, 
JCanF, 1:2, Sp. 1972, 65-68. French-Canadian novelists—far more than their English- 
speaking counterparts—have faced the fundamental dilemma of Canadian society; how 
to change from a rural to an urban, industrialized society without losing one’s soul. 
Hémon presents what is lost: the camaraderie after hard labor, the joy of rare visitors, 
the satisfaction of ritual. But in history, Maria actually married Suprenant, not Légaré 
—as Ringuet implies—and as a result writers must face the dilemma of change. Theri- 
ault's solution is individual escape; Roy presents a faint ray of hope; but Carrier neatly 
boxes the reader into the conclusion that no solution is possible. But why is it so seldom 
that any writer examines the role of the professional classes in Quebec? —D.C.M. 


2190. Thomas, Clara. Crusoe and the Precious Kingdom: Fables of our Literature, 
JCanF, 1:2, Sp. 1972, 58-64. Тһе Robinson Crusoe colonial myth of the Puritan ad- 
venturer-exploiter who brings the land and its inhabitants to neel is a major pattern in 
Canadian fiction. It is exemplified in Traill’s Canadian Crusoes and dominates a long 
line of English writers in both the 19th and 20th centuries. Another major pattern is 
the Precious Kingdom fable, in which a woman chooses to sacrifice herself and maintain 
the hard way of life she has known rather than gamble for a better future. This sacri- 
ficial mothering, a type of Madonna myth, leads to а cycle of renewed hope and re- 
newed hard work in many French-Canadian novels from Hemon onward. The two 
myths confront each other most directly in Roy's The Tin Flute, the supreme work in 
either tradition. --Б.С.М. 


2191. Wiebe, Rudy. Western Canadian Fiction; Past and Future, WAL, 6:1, 1971, 
21-30. Western Canadian fiction starts as a "historical adventure romance with simple 
moral intentions," e.g., Ralph Conner's The Sky Pilot (1899). Тһе 20's gave rise to 
many novels full of realism and a mythical approach to man; the pioneering farmer is 
usually confronted with implacable nature. Today's novelists are concerned with “the 
Canadian myths of one nation, of non-racism, of the north" as the new frontier and 
virgin land. —C.E.G. 


: COMMONWEALTH 
Bibliography 
2192. Annual Bibliography of Commonwealth Literature 1971, JCL, 7:2, Dec. 1972, 
2-147. [This item contains the following bibliographies: Donald H. Simpson, Com- 
monwealth: General, 2-4; Arthur Ravenscroft, Africa: General, 4-15; Laban Erapu, 
East and Central Africa (1970 and 1971), 15-25; Arthur Ravenscroft, Southern Africa, 
25-28; Donatus Nwoga, West Africa, 28-41; L Т. Hergenhan, Australia, 41-59; William 
H. New, Canada, 59-86; Shyamala А. Narayan, India, 95-113; Ooi Boo Eng, Malaysia 
and Singapore, 113-118; Macd. P. Jackson, New Zealand, 118-126; Syed Ali Ashraf, 
Pakistan, 126-129; Tim Couzens, Appendix: South Africa, 136-147. Each bibliography 
is introduced with an essay by the compiler. Тһе following categories are included: 
bibliographies (including research aids), drama, fiction, poetry, anthologies, non-fiction, 
translations, criticism, and journals.] —M.T. 


IRELAND 
Anthony Cronin 
2193. Kane, Michael. The Disinherited Muse, DM, 8:7, Sp. 1971, 17-21. Cronin is an 
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exile in real life, a fate common to the modern Irishman, and he employs .the role of 
exile and the symbolism of exile as a base for his poetic depiction of modern man's'exile 
in an urban, disillusioned world. —R. E.B. 


James Joyce i 
2194. Bowen, Zack. The Bronzegold Sirensong: A Musical Analysis of the Sirens 
Episode in Joyce's ULYSSES, Mon/LMWi, 1, 1967, 247-298. Тһе Sirens chapter is 
not modeled on a single musical form, such as the fugue or the opera, but its 158 refer- 
ences to 47 songs create a medley of the musical themes of this work. Musical refer- 
ences are used to construct narration, to catalogue Bloom's opinions on music, and to 
provide а background of themes. Тһе significance of the chapter is in the 5 principal 
songs sung literally or symbolically by Bloom, Molly, the chorus in the back room, the 
Misses Douce and Kennedy, and Blazes Boylan. The images of love and war create a 
sense of pathos, qualified by irony and humor, for betrayed Bloom and country: that 
is poignant and universal. --АУУР. 


2195. Mitchell, Breon. Hans Henny Jahnn and James Joyce: The Birth of the Inner 
Monologue in the German Novel, Arcadia, 6:1, 1971, 44-71. Jahnn's novel Perrudja 
is the first German novel to make extensive use of ‘techniques similar to Joyce’s in 
Ulysses. A comparison of the original draft of Perrudja with its final, printed form 
proves that Jahnn added almost all the passages of inner monologue after he had! read 
Ulysses. Montage effects such as the insertion of musical quotations, poetry sections, 
leitmotifs, and linguistic experimentation were also late additions, made under the direct 
influence of Joyce. Such a method is in danger of being superficial. It is a mark of 
Jahnn’s literary powers that he was able to borrow ideas and techniques and integrate 
them meaningfully in his own text. —H.Mu. 


2196. Ешпапп, Richard. The Uses of Adversity, AP, 4:1, Win. 1972, 15-17. Yeats 
and Joyce did their best writing while receiving pensions and patronage. Тһе support 
given Yeats by Lady Gregory and a British civil list pension and the help given Joyce 
by Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick and the British "Treasury Chest spurred their 
artistic creativity. Spiritual adversity may substitute for financial adversity as a stimulus 
for literary productivity. Thus the assumption that adversity was not & motivating force 
in the life of Henry James because he lacked financial pressures defines adversity too 
narrowly. —N.B. 


Sean O'Casey j 
2197. Benstock, Bernard. Sean O'Casey, Mon/IWSBu, 1970, 1-123. O’Casey’s:atti- 
tudes were permanently fixed and his basic subject matter provided by the poverty of 
his youth, but his Dublin, north of the Liffey river, is а microcosm of а much larger 
universe. While mocking himself and other Dubliners in the early plays, he projects 
aspects of himself and his ideals in the masculine heroes. А central character 'type 
is the indolent, self-indulgent braggart partially redeemed by wit and elan. O’Casey 
developed dozens of variations on this type, often through a comic pair, not always 
Irish or male, who have a paycock-Joxer relationship and whose social status is elevated 
in the later plays. Тһе women characters, who outnumber the male heroes, are :con- 
sistently stronger. Contrary to the common criticism that O'Casey lacks skill in соп- 
scious control, he is at his best in his stagecraft. He demonstrates his individual touch 
in setting a scene, in his use of color symbolism, and in his capsulized character de- 
scriptions, not only in the early naturalistic plays and in his experiments with expression- 
ism, but also in the plays concerning political action and in his autobiography. —A.W.P. 


Sean O'Faolain 


2198. Doyle, P. A. Whitman and Sean O'Faolain, WWR, 16:4, Dec. 1970, 117-119. 
Of all the writers influenced by Whitman, O’Faolain “has made one of the most ap- 
propriate and meaningful uses of Whitman material in 20th-century fiction.” ‘The 
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"patriotic rebel," Frankie Hannafey, in O'Faolain's Back to Erin reads Whitman and 
finds in him beauty, healing, recompense, and inspiration. —B.F. 


Brian O’Nolan 
2199, Power, Mary Jane. Early Na Gopaleeana, DM, 8:7, Sp. 1971, 63-65. O'Nolan's 
early writings in various newspapers and magazines from 1931 to 1935 reveal many 
of his later traits, including the use of journalistic techniques and of disguise, as well as 
giving a picture of student literary attitudes of the period. —R.E.B. 


І William Butler Yeats 

2200. Clothier, Cal. Some Observations on Yeats’ A PRAYER FOR MY DAUGH- 
TER, Agenda, 9:4-10:1, Fall-Win. 1971-72, 39-45. This poem, addressed to his daugh- 
ter Anne, is a major statement of Yeats’s poetic and political philosophy. It is a con- 
tinuation of The Second Coming, also completed in 1919. Тһе horrors Yeats proph- 
esies for mankind in The Second Coming, however, give way to the hope the poet fore- 
sees in the birth of his daughter. He sees in Anne a restoration of degree that has been 
assaulted by thought, a renaissance of traditional heroic and aristocratic values that have 
been questioned. --Е.С.5. 


2201. Rowland, Beryl. The Other Father in Yeats's A PRAYER FOR MY DAUGH- 
TER, OL, 26:4, 1971, 284-290. Examination of earlier drafts of Yeats’s poem shows 
similarities with Coleridge's Frost at Midnight and Ver Perpetuum. Both poets incorp- 
orate the “Other Father" thereby considering "aspects of their own lives which they do 
not wish to be relived in their children." Yeats, however, eliminates the other father 
in the final draft, although he remains himself in the poem: this is suggested through 
his use of the horn, which stands for abundance of inspiration and is not the traditional 
symbol of ceremony, and the laurel, which expresses his wish for the just accolade of 
the poet. —C.E.G. 


2202. Stallworthy, Jon. The Second Coming, Agenda, 9:4-10:1, Fall-Win. 1971-72, 24- 
33. Richard Ellmann's findings in The Identity of W. B. Yeats (2nd ed., Oxford U., 
1964) and Donald Torchiana's in W. B. Yeats and Georgian Ireland, (Northwestern U., 
1966) have made possible a clearer understanding of the poet's intention. The topical 
references of the first draft are, by degrees, transformed into symbolic terms. In the 2nd 
draft the poem's scope widens as general details replace specific references and rhyme 
is abandoned. Тһе successive revisions suggest an expansion of Yeats's vision from a 
personal response to the events of World War I to a prophecy of doom for mankind. 

--Е.С.5. 


2203. Cox, Kenneth. The Poetry of W. B. Yeats and Its Place or Places Between Vision 
and Action, Agenda, 9:4-10:1, Fall-Win. 1971-72, 46-55. Yeats's aim was to establish 
a-place for his poetry between the poles of vision and action, between imaginary and 
real-events or persons. His poetry, its sources in personal rage and political conflict, is 
contained by stanzaic forms and is controlled by rhetorical and dramatic devices. And 
while these devices afford the poet an aesthetic distance from his subject, their primary 
function is to achieve simplicity and directness. —E.C.S. 


2204. Dale, Peter. Where All the Ladders Start, Agenda, 9:4-10:1, Fall-Win. 1971-72, 
3-13. Yeats's best poetry depends upon observation ànd analysis rather than abstraction 
and the construction of philosophical systems. Scholars have focused on poems based 
on systems of thought, such as The Phases of the Moon, Under Ben Bulben, and the 
Byzantium poems; but their attention should be shifted to the more accessible poems 
that rely on universal experience, such as Speech after Long Silence, The Three Bushes, 
and the Crazy Jane poems. —E.C.S. 


2205. Hill, Geoffrey. The Conscious Mind's Intelligible Structure: A Debate, Agenda, 
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9:4-10:1, Fall-Win. 1971-72, 14-23. Yeats’s assent to an aristocratic bias in politics does 
not provide him with a grammar that makes action a direct consequence of the imagina- 
tion. But through energy of imagination and control of syntax, Yeats’s poetry poses 
arguments and theories that are answered in the poems themselves. --Е.С.5. 


2206. Sisson, С. Н, W. В. Yeats, Ish, 1:1, Nov. 1970, 38-59. Yeats was а great ego- 
tist, as the inscription he wrote for his gravestone shows. Granting him all his virtues 
and achievements, one must add that his ineluctable sense of apartness and superiority 
caused him to meditate upon extremes in politics and thought, and in all the stages of 
his life betrayed him into phrases of bland affectation. It is possible that in the long 
run the best of his earlier poems, precious as they are will seem the more direct expres- 
sion of his mind. [This article is reprinted, with slight revisions, in Sisson's English 
Poetry—1900-1950: An Assessment, Hart-Davis, 1971.] —W.D.P. 


2207. Sisson, C. Н. Yeats and Swift, Agenda, 9:4-10:1, Fall-Win. 1971-72, 34-38. The 
figure of Swift in Yeats's poetry is a subjective conception extracted by the poet. Swift 
is not used to support Yeats's political attitudes as might be supposed; instead, he is one 
of the 18th-century figures against which Yeats asserted his role as the poet of Ireland. 
--Е.С.5. 
СЕ: Item 2196. 
Language 
2208. Hughes, John P. Тһе Irish Language and the “Вгорпе”; A Study in Sub- 
stratum, Word, 22:1-3, Apr.-Dec. 1966, 259-275. [The characteristic features of Irish 
speech are distinguished from those of the stage Irishman and systematically traced, 
either to preservations of earlier English forms, or to parallels in the Irish language. 
Phonological, morphological, and lexical influences on the “brogue” are analyzed and 
illustrated by quotations from а wide range of Irish authors.] —T.A.S. 


General 
2209. Deane, Seamus. Тһе Position of the Irish Intellectual, CamR, 94:2213, Мау 18, 
1973, 134-138. It ought to be impossible for Irish authors to write presently without 
political commitment, but the disabling absence of a tradition of politically committed 
intellectuals in Ireland means absence of commitment is widespread. Denis Donoghue, 
the only Irish critic of stature, is a formalist rejecting political commitment. Despite 
Donoghue’s achievement, his solutions are not the best nor the most needed. ‘Irish 
literary history ought to be written with due political awareness of Ireland's colonial 
past and Northern Ireland’s colonial present if the position of the Irish intellectual is to 
improve. [This issue of CamR is devoted largely to current Irish politics.] —D.N.-D.M. 


NEW GUINEA 
Poetry 

2210. Burns, James R. The Poetry of Papua and New Guinea: An Introduction, PóetA, 
No. 42, Jan. 1972, 59-64. The traditional songs of Papua, New Guinea, are rich; with 
the material of human circumstances from which young poets are born. School children 
in Papua are receptive to poetry in any language. Тһе poets of Papua, New Guinea, 
may justifiably claim to have revived the old but indestructible powers of the song- 
makers and are using them to sustain and fulfill life in themselves. —P;F.H. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Fiction 


2211. Bell, Terry. The Dirge That Is New Zealand Fiction, NZL, 72:1741, Mar. 26, 
1973, 8. New Zealand writers appear to suffer from depression and may seem obsessed 
with suicides, according to Sir William Collins, 5th-generation head of Collins Publish- 
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ing House. The novel is faring the worst. There were more novels and novelists in the 
30’s than there are today. It is not that the novel is dead or dying; there are just not 
many good novelists. Some excellent work is being done in natural history. The adven- 
ture story-spy catcher genre is flooding publishing houses. And so are children’s stories, 
most of them written in Australia? —P.F.H. 


WALES 


Poetry 
2212. Jenkins, Randal. The New Anglo-Welsh Poets, PoetW, 8: 2, Aut. 1972, 5-16. 
А survey reveals several young Anglo-Welsh poets who show signs of promise. Sally 
Roberts Jones displays skilled craftsmanship in her first collection, Turning Away, and 
Ruth Bidgood provides rich and detailed pictures of Radnorshire and Breconshire in 
The Given Time. A group of poets “better at describing things than in forming conclu- 
sions about them" includes Gillian Clark, Evan Gwyn Williams, Sam Adams, Alan 
Perry, and Tony Curtis. Other poets of interest are John Idris Jones, Peter Thomas, 
Peter Finch, Byrn Griffiths, J. P. Ward, and Jeremy Hooker. Most of these poets 
avoid political commitment but deal with Welsh backgrounds or connections. —C.M. 


2213. Jones, R. Gerallt. Young Welsh Poets, PoetW, 8:2, Aut. 1972, 17-31. Тһе most 
significant Welsh poets under 30 are committed to the language movement but are in- 
dependent-minded. Geraint Jarman at his best displays "genuine poetic sensibility" and 
a "sense of true simplicity," but his work is sometimes marred by an overemphasis on 
the unusual or shocking. Nesta Wyn Jones, "the most substantial poet of her genera- 
tion," is observant and analytical. . Meirion Pennar makes extensive, though sometimes 
artificial, use of Welsh poetic tradition and often experiments at the expense of com- 
munication. Geraint Owen, Gerallt Lloyd Owen, and Alan Lloyd Roberts belong to the 
tradition of court poetry but also write propagandist verse. —C.M 


2214. Ramage, Gwyn. PoetW, 8:2, Aut. 1972, 78-81. (rev.-art, James Nicholas, 
Cerddi 71; Jeremy Hooker, Poems 771; Eirian Davies, Cerddi '72; John Ackerman, 
Poems 772 [all published by Gwasg Gomer]). These anthologies provide valuable insight 
into the attitudes of contemporary Welsh poets and throw doubt upon some accepted 
generalizations about their poetry. This poetry does not constitute а unified movement 
but reflects a range of talent, technique, and theme. Although most poets stress the 
rural rather than the urban, they do not, as is often supposed, rely excessively upon 
tradition. —C.M. 
WEST INDIES - 
General 

2215. Brown, Lloyd W. Тһе American Image in British West Indian Literature, CaribS, 
11:1, Apr. 1971, 30-45. Тһе dominant theme in Paul McKay's fiction and poetry is the 
contrast between the primeval innocence of the Caribbean and the wasteland of Amer- 
ica. Paule Marshall’s fiction continues the idealization of West Indian culture against 
the mechanistic and loveless traditions of American society. Such pejorative and 
simplistic images are not characteristic of all West Indian literature: George Lamming 
and Austin Clarke portray American society as the model of a cultural conflict in the 
English-speaking Caribbean and a reflection of the Caribbean reality. In the past 15 
years of West Indian fiction, however, the American wasteland image has gradually 
assumed universal proportions. . —R.P.R. 
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GENERAL 
I, GENERAL STUDIES 


Aesthetics 


2216. Hankiss, Elemér. The Hamlet-experience, ZRL, 4:1, 1961, 49-72. More 
analytical methods should be developed to gauge the effect of literature on people (a 
question pertinent to the disciplines of aesthetics, educational psychology and “book- 
and library-sociology”); in this spirit, an experimental questionnaire was distributed 
among art students of 3 Hungarian universities on the nature of the tragic experience 
of Ham.—59 out of 500 answered. [Various reactions are discussed with the aid of 
diagrams (circles, squares, arrows, lines). Some of the factors investigated were: identi- 
fication with the hero, optimism, idealism, age, and time elapsed since the experience. 
An appendix contains the text of the questionnaire.] —M.K. 


Comparative Literature 
2217. Zhirmunsky, V. M. On the Study of Comparative Literature, OxSP, 13, 1967, 
1-13. Comparatists stress the difference between "general" or "universal" literature and 
"comparative" literature: the first is world literature in general; the second is concerned 
with the interrelationships between individual literatures. Тһе term "comparative 
literature" is too often restricted to the latter conception. This dichotomy results from 
а mistaken view of literary history as the sum-total of empirical facts rather than the 
result of general laws and tendencies of historical and literary development. Compara- 
tive literature in the broadest sense reveals regular parallelisms in literary evolution and 
typological analogies between literatures and shows the interplay of regular literary 
interrelationships. These are 2 dialectical aspects of the same literary process. The 
discipline of literary history cannot Jay claim to being general if it includes only 
European or Western European literatures. The classical and modern literatures of the 
Orient, Ásia, and Africa must take their place in the process of social and literary 
evolution. —E.LS. 


2218. Berkov, P. М. English Plays in St. Petersburg in the 1760’s and 1770’s, OxSP, 
8, 1958, 90-97. Most aspects of 18th-century Anglo-Russian relations in theater have 
been ignored, with the exception of the study of Russian familiarity with Shakespeare. 
А widespread belief that there were virtually no contacts in the drama between England 
and Russia at this time is partially dispelled by evidence suggesting that some English 
plays were staged, by amateurs as well as by a professional English company, in 
St. Petersburg between 1767 and 1772. 'The information available shows that the 
English repertory company that visited St. Petersburg between 1770 and 1772 per- 
formed the first presentation in Russia of a play by Shakespeare—Oth.—on Jan. 7, 
1772. —M.W.E. 


2219. Hartung, Harald. Pop als *postmoderne" Literatur; die deutsche Szene: Brink- 
mann u. a., NRund, 82:4, 1971, 723-742. (rev.-art) After “pop-art,” "pop literature" 
bas made its way from the U.S.A. to West Germany. The foremost propagator of 
German "pop" or "camp" literature is Rolf D. Brinkmann as an anthologist, a trans- 
lator, and an original writer (e.g. Acid: Neue amerikanische Szene, ed. with R.R. 
Rygulla, Melzer, Darmstadt, 1969; Silver Screen: Neue amerikan. Lyrik, Kiepenbeuer, 
Cologne, 1970; Die Piloten, ibid., 1968; Gras, ibid., 1970); а forerunner was Н. C. 
Artmann (Das Suchen nach dem gestrigen Tag, Walter, Olten, 1964). Variations in 
the new mode have been tried out by Jürgen Ploog, Uwe Brandner, Günter Herburger, 
Vasilis Tsakiridis, and Р.О. Hübsch. Marshall McLuhan’s and Andy Warhol’s aesthetics, 
actively propagated in Germany by Leslie Fiedler (Die Rückkehr des verschwundenen 
Amerikaners, März, Frankfurt, 1970), have been attacked by Hans Magnus Enzens- 
berger and Martin Walser because of their implicit political conservatism. (In German) 

А —H.-W.W. 
Сё: Items 2277 and 2282. 


482— General 


Education 
Cf.: Item 2359. 


Literary Theory 
2220. Cebik, L. B. Narratives & Arguments, Clio, 1:1, Oct. 1971, 7-25. The im- 
portance of the narrative to both histories and novels is not sufficiently stressed. 
Narrative is usually identified as sequential structure or as the carrier of meaning or 
subject matter. А better understanding of narrative may be based on Arthur C. Danto's 
concept (in Analytical Philosophy of History, Cambridge U., 1965) of temporal 
structures as "collections of discontinuous events which count in the range of events and 
actions marked out by a concept or sentence." Seen this way, narrative arises from 
the assertion of facts in tensed sentences, i.e., sentences which relate events to speaker. 
There are 3 formal requirements of narratives. “Narrative consistency" is the compatible | 
relationship of narrative organizational structures to the non-temporal facts or 
assertions which occur. "Narrative congruency" pertains when more than one 
narrative organizational structure occurs and governs the relationship between such 
structures, "Narrative unity" governs the relationship between narrative organizational 
structures and the whole narrative and is satisfied if every such structure is related 
to at least one other structure. This concept of narrative unity does not allow the 
reduction of narrative to sequence nor does it make the narrative a carrier of meaning, 
since thematic unity does not supply narrative unity. These 3 formal requirements 
are distinguishable from argumentative consistency, thus a given narrative is compatible 
with many arguments; a literary work may be read in several different ways, and more 
than one thesis can be extracted from a historical narrative. —R.M.B. 


Literature and Society 


2221. Bayley, John, and others. On the New Cultural Conservatism, PR, 39:3, Sum. 
1972, 397-453. [The article contains 19 responses to a statement of the editors of 
PR that a growing critical conservatism "represents a hostility to anything exploratory, 
problematic, and disquieting, and it in fact often goes along with a rejection of the 
whole modernist impulse in art." In a general way, this cultural conservatism corres- 
ponds to a political] drift to the right. The respondents approach the question with 
varying degrees of seriousness, and with varying emphasis on the aesthetic or political 
aspect of the statement.] —B.A.P. 


2222. Gilman, Richard. The Idea of the Avant-Garde, PR, 39:3, Sum. 1972, 382-396. 
Current obituaries of the avant-garde arise from both conservative and radical dis- 
appointment that art has not wrought recognizable political or social change. Present- 
day experimental or advanced writing, in its shapelessness and nihilism, reaffirms 
literature's freedom from secular requirements; however, critics must take pains 
to separate serious pop art from its mass media assimilations. It will be seen that 
there is a vital and inventive avant-garde, "stripped of its apocalyptic qualities, its 
competitive aspects and myths of progress," in the work of such as the Theater of 
the Ridiculous, Donald Barthelme, John Barth, and Peter Handke. --В.АР. 


2223. Marcuse, Herbert. Art and Revolution, PR, 39:2, Sp. 1972, 174-187. Radical 
literature may draw its inspiration from the prevailing revolutionary movement, but it 
is dependent on traditional conceptions of form. "Untruth is the fate of the unsubli- 
mated, direct representation." —В.А.Р. 


Theory of Criticism 
2224. Amanuddin, Syed. Postmodernism and the Academic Critic in America, CrMo, 
1:2, Fall 1972, 21-24. Literary critics should give their public fair evaluations of 
contemporary literature. If one considers the traditional passé, he must remember 
that the contemporary will soon be tradition. For the critic to have overly praised 
today's literature means tomorrew’s literature has no real basis for evaluation; therefore, 
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today's literature must be evaluated in its contribution to both regional and "world 
literature. —L.M.M. 


2225. Core, George. Slams Brooks, and the Idiom of Criticism, 50147, 5:1, Fall 
1972, 177-186. (rev.-art, John Crowe Ransom, Beating the Bushes: Selected Essays 
1941-1970, New Directions, 1972; Cleanth Brooks, А Shaping Joy: Studies in the 
Writer's Craft, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1971. Ransom has often neglected literature 
for excursions into philosophy, economics, and sociology, while Brooks has not 
responded adequately to the attacks on the theory of formal criticism as he practices it. 

—W J.K. 


2226. Lipiec, Wanda. ZRL, 3:1, 1960, 112-118. (rev.-art, I. A. Richards, Principles 
of Literary Criticism, Routledge, Kegan Paul, 1955). Richards, influenced by T. Armand 
Ribot's theory (Le Vie inconsclente et les Mouvements, 1914), is а naive neopositivist, 
а 19th-century rationalist who combines such things as psychological-semantic analysis 
and neurology. For Richards aesthetic experience is & mental event, and emotions 
&re the product of the responses to stimuli of the sympathetic nervous system. He is 
not scientifically consistent; his arguments are methodologically weak and confused. 
There is great discrepancy between his theory and literary critical practice; the lack 
of practical conclusions puts the theoretical discussions in question, Richards also feels 
that the communicativeness and moral position of а work of art are criteria of its 
value. (In Polish) —M.K. 


Ш. LANGUAGE 


Linguistics 
2227. King, Harold V. Punctual Versus Durative as Covert Categories, LL, 19:3-4, 
Dec. 1969, 183-190. At least two aspectual features, punctual (events) and durative 
(states), must be posited i in English to account for the way verbs and longer expressions 
are used with certain time adverbs and with the tense signs and auxiliaries. Whorf's 
concept in Grammatical Categorles (Language, 21:1, 1945, 1-11) proves useful in 
describing these features. That some verb expressions are used only with a durative 
meaning, some only with a punctual meaning, and some either way, amounts to a 
typical case of overlapping distribution, which can be handled by using Whorf's “covert 
grammatical categories." In Whorf’s terms, aspectual categories for English verb 
expressions are also selective in that they are determined by the choices made in 
putting together the verb expression. --А.К. 


2228. Michaels, David. Determining with the Definite Article, LL, 18:3-4, Dec. 1968, 
211-225. At some level of interpretation every occurrence of a definite noun phrase 
includes a restrictive adjunct, which may or may not appear in the surface structure 
but must be postulated in the underlying structure. Such an adjunct is presupposed 
by the occurrence of the definite article, while it may be deleted through conventions 
of unique and generic reference. Bringing together several seemingly unrelated facts 
to develop a single coherent explanation and providing such explanations to foreign 
learners of English is preferable to teaching the separate facts through repetition of 
patterned sentences. --А.К. 


2229. Takahashi, George. Perception of Space and the Function of Certain English 
Prepositions, LL, 19:3-4, Dec. 1969, 217-234. Teaching and learning the use of English 
prepositions is made difficult by the fact that English speakers are unable to offer a 
logical explanation for their occurrences or a conceptual guide for their usage. Yet 
logical explanations are available: for example, relationships between at, to, on, and in 
can be fruitfully analyzed and applied i in the light of the geometer's concepts of ' 'point,? 

“line,” “surface,” and "solids," respectively, and of the porche: physiological experiences 
of man in space. —A.K. 
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Theoretical Studies : Es 

2230. Hartman, Geoffrey.. The Voice of the Shuttle: Language from the Point of 
View of Literature, RMeta, 23:2, Dec. 1969, 240-258. Aristotle, in commenting on 
& striking phrase from Sophocles, "the voice of the shuttle," raises the interesting 
problem of how literary phrasing manipulates the possibilities of language. Тһе 
striking phrase in literature, as exemplified by Milton's formal patterns, Donne's 
“running speech," Hopkins's dramatic inversions, and Emily Dickinson's verbal reticence, 
seems to derive its power from what it implies through condensation of meaning 
and omission of elaboration оп the implication of words. Between “voice” and 
"shuttle" lies & world of meanings that the phrase suggests but does not specify. 

—S.L.F. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Characters 


2231. Williamson, ‘Manin Antony and Cleopatra in the Late Middle Ages and 
Early Renaissance, MiAca, 5:2, Fall 1972, 145-151. Numerous writers of the Middle 
Ages retold or referred to the story of Antony and Cleopatra, primarily to illustrate 
a moral point of view. The moral differed from author to author and even in different 
works by a given author. Dante saw Cleopatra both as one “whom love slew,” and as a 
worthy opponent of Augustus. Boccaccio alluded to Cleopatra as an example of 
cupidity. For Petrarch, the Cleopatra story represented the power of love as well as 
the love of power. The Italian poets were all concerned to some extent with the 
political implications. The English, on the other hand, were more concerned with 
her role as lover. In John Lydgate’s poems, Cleopatra was, in some cases, a model 
of devotion; in others, the example of inconstancy. Chaucer praised her extravagantly 
for her devotion. —J.M.D. 
Subjects 
2232. Harris, Errol E. The Power of Reason, RMeta, 22:4, June 1969, 621-639. 
Whereas reason has usually been associated with metaphysical thought, in recent 
times it has been construed merely as logic and thus assigned a position inferior to 
the one it once held as the whole activity of the mind. If reason is merely tbe 
mechanical function of the mind, then the society depicted by Aldous Huxley in 
Brave New World, which our moral judgment rejects, is accepted by, indeed created 
by, reason. In the traditional view, however, reason is superior to the logical systems 
of Brave New World and frees men from their tyranny. —S.L.F. 


2233. Kaufmann, Walter. The Origin of Justice, RMeta, 23:2, Dec. 1969, 209-239. 
Only David Hume, Friedrich Nietzsche, and John Stuart Mill among philosophers 
have considered the problem of the origin of the idea of justice, and all of their theories 
on the subject are implausible. Hume believes that the idea derives from a sense. 
of need to protect property; Nietzsche believes that the cry for justice began as a 
disguised form of envy but that it has evolved ideally into a ministration of mercy; 
Mill finds its origin in feelings of sympathy with those to whom wrongs are done. 
In truth, however, the idea of justice originated as a reaction to the unfulfilled promise 
of fair treatment, and it has its source in a belief in punishment and reward after death. 
! —S.L.F. . 


Drama 
2234. Garten, C. Characterisation in Greek Tragedy, JHelS, No. 77, 1957, 247-54. 
It is as difficult to provide an accurate tragic characterization of personalities in 
Greek tragedy as it is of those in the tragedies of Shakespeare. The interaction and 
mutual dependence of the action of the drama, characterization, and language cause 
this difficulty. However, the handling of these 3 elements differs in the Greek 
tragedies and later playwrights. ^— —.AD. 
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Fiction 


2235. Brooks, Peter. The Melodramatic Imagination, PR, 39:2, Sp. 1972, 195-212. 
Historically, melodramatic fiction adapted the significant and legible gesture from 18th- 
century pantomime; the Gothic novel reflects the late 18th-century quest for renewed 
contact with the numinous, supernatural, and occult forces of the universe. Тһе 
melodramatic mode applies pressure to the gestures of social reality to break 
through to the moral occult—the realm of eventual value. Henry James, more subtly 
than Balzac, aims at total articulation of the grandiose moral terms of the novel, 
an assertion that the realm of manners is charged with significance from the realm 
of the moral occult. The novels of Balzac and James, Yeats's quest for a synthetic 
mythology, and Norman Mailer's for dreams adequate to the moon "are all versions 
of a reaction to the vertiginous feeling of standing over the abyss created when the 
necessary center of things has been evacuated and dispersed." --В.А.Р. 


2236. Clark, ОгуШе. SPACE, TIME, AND STRUCTURE IN THE MODERN 
NOVEL, STwenC, No. 9, Sp. 1972, 89-96. (rev.-art, Sharon Spencer, New York U., 
1971). Spencer's book is an introduction to the architectonic novel of such writers as 
Hermann Broch, Michel Butor, Carlos Fuentés, John Hawkes, Anais Nin, and Alain 
Robbe-Grillet. The spatialization of time in these novels changes in form in two ways: 
(1) the 19th-century development of character through the story line disappears when 
there is "hardly a story at all and character, even when there is one, no longer plays a 
central role"; (2) the juxtaposition of lineal development “distorts and even destroys the 
sense of time, creating in its place a sense of simultaneity among the incidents." 'The 
rupture of normal time allows the architectonic novelist "to carry the reader across the 
threshold of ordinary consciousness into the world of dream, madness, and the 
mythical." —J.W.H. 


2237. Ostrowski, Witold. Imaginary History, ZRL, 3:2, 1960, 27-38. Imaginary history 
or “anticipatory history” (H. G. Wells), is a genre distinct from the novel in the 
following ways: (1) it deals with the panorama of whole civilizations rather than 
with individuals, with the historical process itself rather than with incidents; (2) its 
tone is sober, scientific; and (3) it avoids dialogue. It is nonfiction in that, though 
the material may be invented, the historical discipline applied is truthful. In creating 
this genre, Wells attempted to compromise between the methods of historian and 
novelist. Books such as Wells’s The Shape of Things To Come, Stapledon’s Last and 
First Men, and France’s Penguin Island express an anxiety for the future of mankind; 
confident ‘that 20th-century man can understand the historical process, these authors 
try to anticipate and possibly change that future. Imaginary history should produce 
an impression of plausibility, display an asceticism of style, have intellectual rather 
than emotional appeal, and be of epic scope. —M.K. 


2238. Editorial: The Novel and the Dialectic, IWT, 4:4, Oct.-Dec. 1970, 189-192. 
The novel has not, as Maurice Dobb [no citation given] has argued, outlived its useful- 
ness. It, as well as other forms of fiction, is a manifestation of “the dialectic of the 
individual and society," man's reconciliation with his world. Тһе novel includes 
inevitable confrontations of man with society and is well-suited to deal with these 
relationships and conflicts. The existentialists with their “doctrine of existence before 
essence," James Joyce with his use of the stream-of-consciousness technique, and 
Albert Camus with his detached protagonist in L'Étranger, try but fail to overlook 
or obviate this dialectic, which is a permanent aspect of life, The novel as a form 
will flourish because it deals with this permanent feature of reality. —P.I.P. 


Poetry : 
2239. Gerus-Tarnawecky, Iraida. Literary Onomastics, Names, 16:4, Dec. 1968, 
312-324. [This article deals with the sound effects of names, especially in poetry, 
listing examples of usages involving assonance, consonance, alliteration, rhyme, rhythm, 
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and onomatopoeia, as well as the “phonetic intensity" or “physiognomy of names based 
on а sound-symbolism or sound-metapbor, which in each language has its established 
conventions and patterns," and paranomasia. Examples include references to Coleridge, 
Byron, Keats, and Dickens.] —J.M.B. 


Folklore 


2240. Chapman, Mary Lewis. Dear Madam, LiSk, 11:9, Sept. 1971, 5. Polly Put 
the Kettle On, known to most people as a Mother Goose Rhyme, was first a country 
dance and song. —L.M.M. 


Humor and Satire 


2241. Walz, Eugene P. Recent Film Satire: A Checklist, SNL, 10:1, Fall 1972, 
85-103. [The article is a bibliography of British and American satirical films, with a 
brief annotation of each (1959-1972).] —K.D.H. 


Myth 
2242. Paxson, Diana. The Holy Grail, Mythl, 3:1, 1973, 10-11, 31. Since Chrétien 
de Troyes's handling of the story of Percival's development into a Christian knight, the 
grail story has undergone successive transformations, according to the sensibilities of 
later ages. —E.Y.M. 


ENGLISH 
П. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Cumulative 
2243. English Studies in Italy, EM, 23, 1972, 315-317. [This list of editions and 
criticism of English literature, published in Italy in 1971 and 1972, is divided into 
“General” and “Single Authors: Editions and Critical Monographs”). —W.H.M. 


Ш. LANGUAGE 


History 
2244. Arngart, О. On the "Ingtun" Type of English Place Name, SN, 44:2, 1972, 
263-273. Тһе commonest explanation for ingtun place name endings is that they are 
shortened ingatun endings. There are, however, two other types of ingtum endings, 
those compounded with place names, and those compounded with common nouns 
in ing. Of the first type, or place names, especially names of lakes, hills, or forests, 
are names that end in the suffix ing. Thus Wenningtun's name results from its location 
on the Wenning River. Another type is exemplified by Æðeleahing wudu, based оп 
a person's name that ends in ing. The second type originates in the denominative 
suffix ing added to concrete masculine nouns, such as Faldingworth (from cattle fold). 
Thus the ingtun type of place name can be accounted for without resorting to the 
"connective ing" hypothesis. —J.M.P. 


2245. Kristensson, Gillis. A Note on Old English slagu “slag, dross,” SN, 44:2, 1972, 
274-277, Old English slegu and slégu are often accounted for in relation to the verb 
sléan. Sweet takes slegu to be the Latin lithargyrus “litharge.” Others, however, 
relate it to Latin libargum ‘torpor.’ OE slægu, slegu "torpor" is, however, difficult 
to relate to OE slaw, slew, sleaw “sluggish, lazy" for formal reasons. It can be 
explained better by relating it to PrGerm *slaxan, to OE slege "stroke, blow." This 
sense of "striking" could develop into “what is struck off" and thence “slag, dross.” 
Thus the rare OE word does not mean “lethargy, torpor,” but “slag, dross.” --ІМР. 


2246. Wentersdorf, Karl P. Тһе Semantic Development of О.Е. “dreorig” and 
“dreorgian,” SN, 44:2, 1972, 278-288. Although OE dreorig was derived from dreor 
"blood" there is sufficient evidence that it still meant "bloody" in historical OE. Many 
of the citations to this meaning are ambiguous. The meaning of the word might 
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have developed from "bleeding copiously, mortally wounded" to "suffering physical 
pain," to "suffering psychological pain, distressed." Ву а shift from objective to 
subjective it came to mean "causing physical pain," then "causing psychological pain." 
Another meaning, not noted by the lexicographers, is "doomed to die," or "doomed 
to disaster," to "portending disaster, ill-boding.” By a process of weakening this came 
to mean "gloomy, dismal, dull" Тһе abstract noun dreorignes and the verb dreorigian 
show similar development. —J.M.P. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Drama i 

2247. Carter, Rand. The Drury Lane Theatres of Henry Holland and Benjamin Dean 
Wyatt, JSArcH, 26:3, Oct. 1967, 200-216. 'The present Theatre Royal Drury Lane is 
the 4th stage in a long history of theater buildings. The 3rd Drury Lane was a full- 
fledged Romantic theater built on the impetus of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. The 
size of Holland's structure was especially impressive. The 4th Drury Lane incorporated 
the style of architect Benjamin Dean Wyatt. Because of tasteless modern additions 
to Wyatt’s structure, what was once a national monument is now an eyesore. -—В.А.К. 


V. MEDIEVAL 


Middle English 

2248. Hume, Kathryn. The Pagan Setting of the FRANKLIN'S TALE and Sources 
of Dorigen's Cosmology, SN, 44:2, 1972, 289-294. Тһе inability of recent critics to 
accept the protagonists of this tale has led them to judge the story by Christian standards. 
One key to the pagan setting is Dorigen's Lament, which is drawn from Boethius and 
Ovid and is strictly pagan. It follows that "Christian censure of the. protagonists is 
not appropriate." —J.M.P. 


2249. Frost, William. What Is a Canterbury Tale? WHR, 27:1, Win. 1973, 39-59, 
Identifying the many medieval genres in the Canterbury Tales (fabliaux, exempla, 
anecdotes, sermons, parodies, epics, Märchen, etc.), is often more confusing than illumi- 
nating. Recent critics have emphasized the contextual method rather than relating the 
tale to a non-Chaucerian analogue and have directed attention to the teller, the pil- 
grimage, and other tales in the Canterbury collection, insofar as they are allegorically 
suggestive. A Canterbury tale is a brief narrative in a specific literary form told by a 
pilgrim to a group traveling through a specified series of locations and revealing the 
narrator's individuality. Such a tale is an integral part of its surrounding materials, and 
it is best when these details are read in a non-supernatural, non-visionary, matter-of-fact 
way. —H.E.S. 


2250. Rogers, P. Burwell. The Names of the Canterbury Pilgrims, Names, 16:4, Dec. 
1968, 339-346. An examination of the infrequently used names of the Canterbury 
pilgrims may explain why Chaucer did not name them all, and may show something 
of his intention and accomplishments in writing this work. Chaucer refers to the 
pilgrims most often by generic description (the Knight, the Cook, etc); there is 
some repetition in names between the pilgrims and the characters of the tales, but 
probably only because they are popular names. Chaucer was not particularly con- 
cerned about giving distinctive names to his pilgrims—"plain people who are primarily 
representative of their class and who are individuals only secondarily.” —J.M.B. 
2251. Adamson, Jane. The Unity of TROILUS AND CRISEYDE, CR, 14, 1971, 
17-37. Since the comic and tragic potentials of human life are not polar opposites 
to Chaucer, it is not pity and moral outrage that moves us, but rather the drama of 
Troilus in the moments when he is exposed and of Criseyde making judgments. 
Chaucer is fascinated by the difference between being engaged in experience and 
being detached from it. Humans must try to be both, an impossible task, in order 
to find the whole meaning of their existences. Joy and sorrow can be defined only 
in terms of each other. —]J.E.D. 
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2252. Spendal, R. J. The Narrative Structure of PATIENCE, MiAca, 5:1, Sum. 
1972, 107-114. "Structure on the narrative level may be apprehended by abstracting 
a formal pattern from the specific content of a work." Edwin Dodge Cuffe (An 
Interpretation of PATIENCE, CLEANNESS, and THE PEARL, from the Viewpoint 
of Imagery, Ph.D. diss., U. of North Carolina, 1951) sees Patience as having a bipartite 
structure; Bernard Levy (Style and Purpose: A Reconsideration of the Authorship of 
the Poems іп Cotton MS Nero A.x., Ph.D. diss., U. of Calif., Berkeley, 1961-62) offers 
а tripartite reading. Actually it seems to be а "5-fold repetition of a single narrative 
configuration: prayer followed by an answering manifestation of God's power and 
mercy." The placing of the oversized initial letters in the Ms as it appears in 
PEARL, CLEANNESS, PATIENCE, and SIR GAWAIN (ed. I. Gollancz, 1923) 
supports this, despite the fact that there is no oversized initial between parts 3 and 4. It 
could well be that this is designed to point out the similarity between Jonah's experience 
with the whale and Ninevah's encounter with Jonah. —J.M.D. 


2253. Chessell, Del. The Word Made Flesh: The Poetry of Langland, CR, 14, 1971, 
109-124. The best parts of Piers Plowman reveal thought discovering itself in the 
process of finding words, finding its form and substance in and through the poetry. 
It is an organic unity instead of thoughts put into words, a kind of spiritual incarnation. 
In some ways Langland is the most original religious poet in English. —]J.E.D. 


General 


2254. Davidson, Clifford. The End of the World in Medieval Art and Drama, MiAca, 
5:2, Fall 1972, 257-263. According to Medieval beliefs, the Second Coming was to be 
swift and unexpected; it was also, paradoxically, to be preceded by the Fifteen Signs. 
There are at least two versions of the Fifteen Signs; the description in the Chester 
Prophets corresponds to those of The Golden Legend (Jacobus de Voraigne), while 
Тһе Pricke of Conscience utilizes а different enumeration. Visual representation can 
still be seen in the churches of АП Saints, North Street, York, and Trotten, Sussex. 

—J.M.D. 


2255. Hanning, Robert W. Uses of Names in Medieval Literature, Names, 16:4, Dec. 
1968, 325-338. Medieval vernacular literature exploits names for a variety of effects, 
as with some of the names in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales: Madame Eglantyne, 
Absalon, Philostratus, January and May, a multiple etymology for "St. Cecilia," and 
Alisoun. In Beowulf, the patronymic form of names serves to link warriors and 
kings to their families and tribes, even among the names of swords. Old English 
names are also metaphorical, as in “Beowulf,” a kenning for "bear" (bee-wolf) etc. 
[fhis article also discusses works in languages other than English: Nennius's Historia 
Britonum and Geoffrey of Monmouth's Historia Regum Britanniae; Chrétien de 
Troyes’s Perceval, Erec, and Cliges; and Marie de France's Le Fresne.] —J.M.B. 


VI. RENAISSANCE 
John Donne 

2256. French, A. L. The Psychopathology of Donne's Holy Sonnets, CR, 13, 1970, 
111-124. Religious poetry is by nature quite different from any other kind. "The 
religious sonnets undoubtedly reflect feelings Donne himself was only half aware of, 
the most obvious being fear pushed to the point of terror. He may have been worried 
about being damned and found the possibility hard to reconcile with the concept of 
God as love. He implies strongly that if God damns a man, He worsens Himself. 
Donne evades the horror of death by using analogies to sleep, he sometimes bluffs, 
and he often describes processes such as repentance-grace: if you repent, you will 
receive grace; but you need grace in order to repent. The paradox is most clear 
in the rope imagery of Batter my heart, three person'd God, in which the poem itself 
is a kind of assault. In the religious sonnets irreconcilibles are unreconciled. — —J.E.D. 
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2257. Kelly, T. J. Donne’s “Firm Substantial Love,” СЕ, 13, 1970, 101-110. Donne's 
love poetry is more varied than many critics have previously indicated. Analysis of 
a few of the best known poems proves this. The poems that show Donne at his best 
are those in which the love experience itself matters more than the fact that it is Donne's. 
The less human smart cracks about age, ugliness, infidelity, even love itself; and the 
extolling of love as all-inclusive, infinite, and eternal detract from the poet's greatness. 

—J.E.D. 


2258. Tomlinson, T. B. Donne and His Critics, CR, 13, 1970, 84-100. Recent critics 
of Donne's poetry attempt to concentrate on its alleged origins rather than on the 
poetry itself. 'They may help us to understand Donne's world, but they do not 
give accurate enough readings of the poetry to test its originality. The stablest criticism 
of Donne comes from the England of 1912, specifically from Sir Herbert Grierson, 
who was largely responsible for the revival of interest in Donne and other metaphysicals. 
Although Grierson does not value Donne's spirit of skepticism and paradox, he does 
understand his "intense mood of feeling," "power of vision," and way of life better 
than any critic before or since. —]J.E.D. 


Fulke Greville 


2259. Waller, С. Е. Fulke Greville’s Struggle with Calvinism, SN, 44:2, 1972, 295-314. 
Calvinism was the essential guide of Greville's life, yet he was not a systematic 
theologian. His distortions of Calvinistic thought are revealing. His view of society 
is unrelievedly grim, and he is a thoroughgoing fatalist His plays are concerned with 
the problem of evil versus justice, time versus eternity, God's world versus man's. In 
general, Greville is more pessimistic than Calvin, although he can not totally accept 
Calvin’s doctrine of the elect. Though his intellect found Calvinism compatible, 
his humanity revolted against certain of its doctrines. —J.M.P. 


Ben Jonson 


2260. Hollway, Morag. Jonson’s “Proper Straine,” CR, 13, 1970, 51-67. Jonson’s 
poetry has a deep connection with the life around him because he is so closely con- 
nected with that life. At the same time he accepts his own separateness, which enables 
him to sing his own “proper straine” and not that of the world to which he sings. 
Many of his poems reflect his effort to find full ways of living and the difficulties he 
experienced in trying. He writes about his world of special friends with strong 
emotion and balance, but without losing control. He establishes a human possibility 
for all time without hinting that his ideal can be reached easily or permanently. —J.E.D. 


2261. Molesworth, Charles. TO PENSHURST and Jonson’s Historical Imagination, 
Clio, 1:2, Feb. 1972, 5-13. This poem is particularly about the worth of historical 
tradition, reflecting Jonson’s belief that virtue is maintained partly by heroic exempla. 
Through metonymy the Sidney estate represents its owner’s good moral virtue, while 
through various poetic strategies (such as classical allusion or the image of the 
“taller tree” associated with Philip Sidney) the estate is viewed as a historical force 
extending through the temporal, as across the social, order. As in the epigram To Mary 
Lady Wroth the best of the present becomes a storehouse for the values of the past, 
reflecting both the vitality and the value of history. —R.M.B. 


Christopher Marlowe 
2262. Friedenreich, Kenneth. “Huge Greatnesse” Overthrowne: The Fall of the 
Empire ін Marlowes TAMBURLAINE Plays, Clio, 1:2, Feb. 1972, 37-48. Тһе 
sources that Marlowe probably consulted emphasized the Providential pattern of 
Tamburlaine as a scourge of God, destroyed along with his empire after the 
fulfillment of his divine mission. The familiarity of his audience with the historical 
reality—the inability of Tamburlaine’s heirs to mantain his kngdom— would render 
ironic Tamburlaine's efforts to sustain his empire. (This is particularly true in Part 
ID. Calyphas, Tamburlaine's cowardly son, becomes emblematic of the limits to 
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Tamburlaine's power, while dramatically he functions to expose bis father's negative 
attributes. —R.M.B. 


Andrew Marveli 


2263. Hayes, Thomas W. The Dialectic of History in Marvell’s HORATIAN ODE, 
Clio, 1:1, Oct. 1971, 26-36. In this work (1650) Marvell expresses a belief in the 
dialectical pattern of historical process by opposing 2 ideas of historical change: 
revolutionary upheaval against incremental tradition. The former is represented by 
Cromwell and by “fate” (a concept of divine guidance molding the future through the 
interaction of many individual wills); the latter is represented by Charles and “justice” 
(which supports the continuity of the English government). A 2nd dialectic exists 
between the “private Gardens” Cromwell must leave and the world of strife he must 
enter, reflecting Cromwell’s and the poet’s transformation from men of quiet repose 
to men who “both act and know.” Neither Charles nor Cromwell is the hero; rather, 
the poem shows that destructive deeds may have constructive consequences, provided 
the principle of mutability is accepted. Civil upheaval, in Marvell’s view, is as inevitable 
as natural upheaval; the poet’s function is to witness, not to judge. Justice and fate 
ultimately find their union in Nature; similarly Charles and Cromwell find unity in 
the creation of the state. This dialectical transformation is reflected by Cromwell 
being identified as "just." The historical viewpoint emerges as a synthesis of the 
conventional teleological Augustinian conception and a Machiavellian-Baconian aware- 
ness of the secular causes of history. ——R.M.B. 


Shakespeare 

2264. Layman, В. J. Shakespeare's Helena, Boccaccio's Giletta, and the Riddles of 
“Skil” and “Honesty,” ЕМ, 23, 1972, 39-53. Shakespeare recognized and devel- 
oped a thematic depth in Giletta of Nerbona which the critics have overlooked. 
Boccaccio treated her manipulation of the Florentine mother as a miniature comedy of 
manners. From this hint Shakespeare elaborated the original, profound side of Helena 
which turns AlPs W. into a study of the limits of honesty. His Helena is at once 
honorable and time-serving; her bedding of Bertram is a most dishonorable means to 
an end which becomes honest only at the risk of robbing the word of its meaning. 

—W.H.M. 


2265. Longo, Joseph A. Dynamic Equilibrium in CORIOLANUS, BSUF, 10:3, Sum. 
1969, 53-56. Just as Rome (the macrocosmic equivalent to the protagonist) is fraught 
"with disorder and internal strife, Coriolanus suffers from a lack of maturity and 
self-control. Coriolanus is characterized by a division between idealism, an unrelenting 
principle of honesty and dehumanization, and an adolescent self-centeredness and 
insensitivity to others. Throughout, Shakespeare maintains a "dynamic equilibrium," 
insisting upon the dichotomies, manipulating the tension and irony. —R.B.A. 


2266. McK. Henry, G. B. Towards a Reading of HAMLET, CR, 14, 1971, 82-95. 
Hamlet's delay makes the play. It is а question of how opposition to the established 
order is to be accomplished. The destruction of the old order may bring something 
worse, or it may be merely a bloody assassination. Hamlet trys to make sense 
of action, any action, through words. But words can be like those of Polonius and 
become weapons of falsehood, policy, and power. The play ends with daggers and 
action because of Shakespeare's lack of faith in words. —J.E.D. 


2267. Waller, С. Е. Time, Providence and Tragedy in THE ATHEIST’S TRAGEDY 
and KING LEAR, EM, 23, 1972, 55-74. In contrast to Calvinist theology regarding 
the problem of evil, Shakespeare questions the idea of any divine Providence. Accord-. 
ing to the typical reaction of Elizabethan drama, as seen in Tourneur's play, God 
executes justice by breaking the course of natural law. In contrast, Lear demonstrates 
the arbitrary nature of the extremes of human love and human hate. Death is not 
a divine consolation for evil, but a destruction of the old king's reliance on human 
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love. Shakespeare probes human injustice with a depth often missed in the common- 
places of the theologians of his time. —W.H.M. 


2268. Willburg, Wolf-Rainer. Literarisches Erbe in der imperialistischen Gegenwart 
Bemerkungen zu zwei Shakespeare-Adaptionen von Charles Marowitz, WeiB, 19:10, 
1973, 159-165. In The Marowitz Hamlet (Penguin, 1968) the author tries to get at a 
new meaning by freeing Shakespeare's text from the fetters of its original structure 
and narrative. The disintegrating function of his technique seems justified to Marowitz 
in a time of disintegration, when we cannot accept homogeneous art if we expect 
it to reflect life realistically. In his introduction to А Macbeth (1971) he holds that 
there is no final meaning to Shakespeare's work, as it always depends on the attitudes 
and circumstances of the interpreter. His Macbeth is the victim of diabolical forces. 
The definition of history implied is not acceptable to the Marxist conception. (In 
German) —B.B. 


2269. Melchiori, Giorgio. Love's Use and Man's Hues іп Shakespeare's SONNET 20, 
EM, 23, 1972, 21-38. The meaning of this sonnet depends on the unusual symmetry 
of 2 sets of 6-line groups, both converging on the critical central l. 7. The first 6 lines 
combine the beauty and the truth of the "Master Mistris" in an ideal of Platonic 
love. The last 6 combine the dotage and passion of his love for a woman to create 
& physical pleasure which is also part of his perfection. As the ideal in both spiritual 
and physical love, he is indeed “А man in hew all hews in his controwling," as 1. 7 
declares. —W.H.M. 


2270. Brown, Andrew F. Shakespeare in Germany: Dryden, Langbaine, and the 
ACTA ERUDITORUM, GR, 40:2, Mar. 1965, 87-95. Certain passages in this 
18th-century scholarly journal reveal the sources of German critics’ earliest knowledge 
of Shakespeare. In the July 1700 issue, the reviewer of Dryden's Fables Anclent and 
Modern invokes Shakespeare as the standard of excellence; his notion of Shakespeare's 
high rank among dramatists evidently derives from a reading of Gerard Langbaine's 
Account of the English Dramatick Poets (1691). A later issue of the journal includes 
a précis of Dryden's Of Dramatick Poesie. The argument concerning "art" and 
"natural genius" in Dryden's comparison of Shakespeare апа Jonson appears later in 
the century as a central theme in German Shakespeare criticism. —R.H.T. 


2271. Champion, Larry S. Shakespeare's “Nell,” Names, 16:4, Dec. 1968, 357-361. 
In his 3 plays depicting the reigns of Henry IV and Henry V, Shakespeare creates a 
character whose “growth in name . . . parallels a significant development in her delinea- 
tion as a comic character." Most striking is the development in the pattern of events 
through which she is degraded. She begins as simply “the hostess"— young, married, 
and respectable—but in the last play she is given the name "Nell," which suggests the 
loose woman she has become, having been widowed and grown old. In the 6 dramas 
where "Nell" appears, Shakespeare uses the name consistently to describe а woman 
of questionable repute, frequently of the lower class. —J.M.B. 


2272. Dodge, Roger Pryor. Shakespeare іп Proper Dress, EM, 23, 1972, 75-112. Тһе 
staging of Shakespeare's plays would benefit from a conventional costume accepted 
for all productions. Then they would become a total art form rather than remaining 
spoken literature. Тһе most suitable convention would be Elizabethan dress: it is 
itself highly theatrical and is suited to Shakespeare's stylized verse. If a convention 
for such a costume developed, actors could develop à parallel convention of gestures, 
now sadly lacking. Then a much needed unity would be achieved, a unity of the 
diverse elements in a production. The result would be to “intensify rather than dissipate 
creativity” as found in one of the very few great periods of Western drama, —W.H.M. 


2273. Levin, Yu. D. Tolstoy, Shakespeare, and Russian Writers of the 1860’s, OxSP, 
1, 1968, 85-104. Tolstoy's attack on Shakespeare in his essay On Shakespeare and the 
Drama, written in 1903, marks the turning point in Russian Shakespearean criticism 
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from adulatory to critical. Although Tolstoy approached Shakespeare’s works most fully 
on religious and moral grounds, his antipathy, when viewed in the context of 
anti-Shakespearean stances in the 1860's, was based primarily on aesthetic grounds. In 
their private writings, N. G. Chernyshevski and A. K. Tolstoy, adhering to the 
emerging standards of social realism, depiction of psychological motivation in char- 
acter, and restraint on language, rejected Shakespeare's work as antisocial and his 
language as unnatural. Shakespeare's Russian translator, A. V. Druzhinin, approved 
of Shakespeare's nonsocial approach but revealed, through his omissions in the 
translations, the belief, shared by Tolstoy, that Shakespeare's poetic was not consistent 
with the current Russian poetic. —A.RJ. 


Cf.: Items 2279, 2317, and 2337. 


Edmund Spenser 
2274. Dust, Philip. Another Source for Spensers FAERIE QUEENE (.v.26, 27, 
EM, 23, 1972, 15-19. Along with other sources, Spenser echoed Plato's Symposium 
in the story of Duessa's love for Sansfoy, particularly in the scene when her grand- 
‘mother kisses her. Ав in Socrates's story of Diotima, Duessa must perpetuate the 
conditions of her own conception, but unlike Diotima she has no good ancestor to 
offset her evil ones. —W.H.M. 


2275. Tung, Mason. Spenser's Graces and Costalins’ PEGMA, ЕМ, 23, 1972, 9-14. 
Despite the frequent critical emendation of "forward" to “froward” in The Faerie 
Queene, VI.x.24, the original reading describes a significant if unusual dance of the 
Graces. A similar dance in Petrus Costalius's Pegma for a similarly Christian inter- 
pretation of a traditional emblem supports Spenser's original version, which illustrates 
his central theme of courtesy. —W.H.M. 


Cyril Tourneur 
Cf.: Item 2267. 


Drama 
Cf.: Item 2308. 


VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Jane Austen 


22776. Wiltshire, John. A Romantic PERSUASION?, CR, 14, 1971, 3-16. In this work 
Austen sublimates Brief and fulfills love. It is the only one of her novels in which 
the problem of an ending has been solved. It is not a conventionally “Romantic” 
ending, but one resulting from a disciplined moral and social decorum. Тһе novel 
has a movement toward the enjoyment and honoring of the ordinary and humdrum 
which indicates that redemption may lie in the very fact of frequency. —J.E.D. 


George Crabbe 
2277. Levin, Yu. D. KyukhePbeker and Crabbe, OxSP, 12, 1965, 99-113. In 1832 
imprisoned Russian Decembrist poet Wilhelm Karlovich Kyukhel’beker read the 
poems of both Scott and Crabbe. Тһе latter exerted the greater influence, as evidenced 
in Ofroch’ Monastery, later entitled Yury and Xenia. Subsequently, Kyukhel’beker 
announced in his diary that Crabbe would be the model for his next poem, Sirota. 
Crabbe’s realism, dedication to the Enlightenment, and portrayal of everyday life and 
people provided Kyukhel’beker with fresh inspiration. Yury and Xenia, the theme 
of which was suggested to Kyukhel’beker by an anonymous story he read in Vestnik 
Evropy (1806), reveals the poet’s debt to Crabbe, whose knowledge and depiction of 
human nature he felt was superior to Scott’s. Crabbe thus assisted Kyukhel’beker in 
establishing his direction, —E.G. 
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John Dryden 
2278. Nelson, Raymond S. Eros Lost, IEBY, 22:3, Nov. 1972, 42-47. In contrast 
to Shakespeare's Antony, erotic love is treated ineptly in Dryden's АП for Love. Its 
two main lovers are "as impassioned as two clams on an Atlantic beach." Dryden's 
inability to capture erotic passion is best evidenced by repeated words that connote 
money and impersonal business during even the most impassioned moments. "The 
emphasis on measure, exchange, and property is insistent and obtrusive." —E.F.H. 


2279. Smith, Denzell S. Dryden’s Purpose іп Adapting Shakespeare's TROILUS AND 
CRESSIDA, BSUF, 10:3, Sum. 1969, 49-52. Dryden’s adaptation illustrates his pre- 
occupation with order in moral and artistic structures. He replaced Shakespeare’s 
convoluted, metaphoric language with the clear and simple simile. Shakespeare’s 
patternless plot reflecting a purposeless world becomes in Dryden’s version an orderly 
flow of events culminating with justice distributed evenly. Characterization is also 
radically changed from passionate, complicated figures to conventional ones. —R.B.A. 


Cf.: Item 2270. 


Henry Fielding 
2280. MacAndrew, M. Elizabeth. Fielding’s Use of Names in JOSEPH ANDREWS, 
Names, 16:4, Dec. 1968, 362-370. Certain names in this novel belong to a cluster 
of central characters who give unity and meaning to its double purpose: to excoriate 
Richardson's Pamela for its moral poverty and (o present Fielding's view of the 
nature of true virtue. This dual purpose is reflected in the "twin heroes” Joseph 
Andrews and Abraham Adams, whose first names with their biblical associations 
form the key to Fielding's message while their last names with their origins in 
Richardson establish the parody. Among lesser characters are those that bear 
theatrical names (Peter Pounce, Mrs. Slipslop, etc.), as well as simple names for simple 
people (Tom, John) and romance names in the interpolated story of Leonora. Fielding 
used names “as devices that obviate the necessity for expository and explanatory 
passages." —]J.M.B. 


Samuel Johnson 


2281. Eberwein, Robert. The Astronomer in Johnson's RASSELAS, MiAca, 5:1, Sum. 
1972, 9-15. Тһе astronomer is one of the characters (the stoic, the inventor, the 
hermit, etc.) who try to defy human limitations. He believes that he can and does 
control the weather. Through companionship, Pekuah and the others draw the 
astronomer back to the natural world and cure him of his madness. This is one of 
the most positive changes in any of the characters, and it is effected within the 
framework of human limitation, not supernatural power. —].M.D. 


2282. Simmons, J. S. G. Samuel Johnson “оп the Banks of the Wolga’, OxSP, 11, 1964, 
28-37. During the second half of the 18th century, English literary influences began 
to make themselves felt in Russian cultural life, often through the medium of French 
translations. To most English men of letters, however, Russia was outside the range 
of Western literary movements. Hence, they reacted with astonishment and disbelief 
when it was reported in the 1780's that Johnson's Rambler was to be translated into 
Russian. Such skepticism was not justified: Johnson's works had earned a reputation 
in Russia. —M.A.G. 


Matthew G. Lewis 
2283. Völker, Klaus. Matthew Gregory Lewis: DER MONCH, NRund, 82:4, 1971, 
774-779. (rev.art, trans. Friedrich Polakovics, afterw. Mario Praz, Carl Hanser 
Verlag, München, 1971). According to Praz the present literary revival of horror 
novels and Gothic romances is a result of the aridity of modern experimental and 
anti-novels. Тһе horror novels which, according to de Sade, drew their original 
sustenance and appeal from the revolutionary tremors of 18th-century Europe, 
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are characterized by an atmosphere of unmitigated anxiety. The combination of 
nightmarish terror and fear with a socially oriented revolutionary didacticism, which 
can be seen as constitutive for the Gothic romance in general applies in particular 
to Lewiss novel The Monk, which unleashed an all-out attack on the hypocrisy of 
religious, sexual, and social value structures. This excellent new German translation 
goes back to the 1796 English original and should replace the later abridged апа 
censored versions. (In German) —H.-W.W. 


Samuel Richardson 


2284. Kay, Donald. Pamela and the Poultry, SNL, 10:1, Fall 1972, 25-27. Throughout 
Richardson's novel, Pamela is compared with birds (chicken, cuckoo, new-caught bird, 
flying from Mr. B's foul proceedings). Richardson demonstrates symbolically that 
the capture of the sweet creature is more up to her will than to Mr. B's power. She 
attains his respect partly because of her skill as a carver of chicken; this pivotal scene 
can be compared with Pope's macrocosmic-microcosmic game of Ombre. —K.D.H. 


Earl of Rochester 
2285. Paulson, Kristoffer F. The “Dog-Drawn Bitch” of Rochester’s RAMBLE, SNL, 
10:1, Fall 1972, 28-29. The phrase “dog-drawn” in Rochester’s A Ramble in St. 
James's Park, used in connection with a former mistress of the narrator, does not, as 
the footnotes claim, refer to the tracking of venison. More immediately, the phrase 
expresses the high point of the narrator's anger at the woman he compares to a 
bitch in heat—the bitch would be dog-drawn if, during their coupling, the animals 
were frightened or pelted with stones. —RK.D.H. 


Tobias Smollett 


2286. Highsmith, James Milton. Smollet's Nancy Williams: A Mirror for Maggie, 
EM, 23, 1972, 113-123. “Тһе History of Miss Williams" stands out because it has 
a tighter form than the rest of Roderick Random. In addition to the structural advantage 
of Nancy's first-person point of view within a novel told from Roderick's similar 
stance, it echoes the form of mirror literature. Like an episode from A Mirror for 
Magistrates, it works toward a moral conclusion involving the wheel-of-fortune philoso- 
phy, pers it is aimed not at magistrates but at the plain folk or Maggies of the world. 

—W.H.M. 


Jonathan Swift 


2287. Waller, Charles T. Swift's «Apologia Pro Satura Sua," SNL, 10:1, Fall 1972, 
19-25, Swift's An Epistle to a Lady, who desired the Author їо make Verses on her 
in the Heroick Style is an adaptation of the traditional apologia form. It is built on 
the 2-part formal satirist-adversarius (here, adversaria) structure, with the satirist de- 
fending his matter to his opponent, claiming that his talent is untransferable and urgent, 
and agreeing, at the close, to reform vice only through laughter. Тһе Lady of the 
title is Lady Acheson of Market Hill, the "absolute Dublin rake," Swift. The poem's 
power was recognized by Walpole, and the printer, the bookseller, and the messenger 
who brought the poem to London to be printed were all temporarily jailed. —K.D.H. 


General D 
2288. Lang, S. The Principles of the Gothic Revival in England, JSArcH, 25:4, Dec. 
1966. 240-267. The terms "Gothic" and "revival" must be defined with precision. 
Christopher Wren and his followers used the Gothic more out of conformity than out of 
desire to revive a style. Though the Gothic revival was spurred by antiquarian interests, 
not all antiquarians liked the Gothic style. Horace Walpole’s Strawberry Hill, the 
epitome of Gothic follies built by amateurs, represented a turning point in motivation 
for the Gothic. Walpole’s naive use of classical theory created a situation in which 
proponents of the style had to justify it. Subsequently, numerous authors attempted 
to articulate the principles of the Gothic. There were many Gothic revivals, all related 
to classical architectural theory. р —R.A.R. 
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2289. Sherbo, Arthur. Some Early Readers in the British Museum, TCBS, 6:1, 1972, 
56-64. [This general survey of readers before 1780 suggests the uses to which the 
minutes of the meetings of the British Museum trustees may be put in biographical 
studies of such figures as Hugh Blair, John Nichols, and David Hume.] —G.T.T. 


2290. Cross, А. G. Arcticus and THE BEE (1790-4): An Episode іп Anglo-Russian 
Cultural Relations, OxSP, 2, 1969, 62-76. Between 1790 and 1794 the Edinburgh 
Journal The Bee, or Literary Weekly Intelligencer published a series of articles, signed 
by Arcticus, on aspects of Russian life, including belles lettres, scientific discoveries, 
historical anecdotes, and crafts and folklore. Although Arcticus's identity was never 
revealed, evidence indicates that Matthew Guthrie (1743-1807), a Scottish physician 
resident in St. Petersburg, actually wrote or was an intermediary for these periodical 
pieces. In 1795 Guthrie published a detailed survey of Russian folk traditions, and 
in his unpublished works he refers to his contributions to The Bee. A Councillor of 
State to Catherine II, he conducted scientific experiments and acted as medium . 
between Russian and British scholars and scientists. [Following the article is an 
appendix of Arcticus's contributions to The Bee.] —А.Е.Ј. 


2291. Martynov, І. Е. English Literature and Eighteenth-Century Russian Reviewers, 
OxSP, 4, 1971, 30-42. Since the middle of the 18th century, Anglo-Russian literary 
relations have been fostered both by the accessibility of translations and by the 
abundance of reviews of major British works in Russian literary journals. Russian 
reviewers often contrasted the prominence of virtue, innocence, and democracy in the 
works of such authors as Richardson and Goldsmith with the frivolities of the French 
erotic novel of the same period. Ав well as presenting biographical sketches about 
individual 18th-century English writers, the reviews provided the Russian reader with 
information about trends in British literary history. —M.W.E. 


2292. Fawcett, Trevor. Eighteenth-Century Norfolk Booksellers: А Survey and 
Register, TCBS, 6:1, 1972, 1-18. [This survey concludes with a provisional list of the 
booksellers, giving their dates of activity, some biographical details, and references. 
See TCBS, 4:5, 1968 (AES, 12:6, June 1969, 2072)] —G.T.T. 


VIII. ROMANTIC 


William Blake 
2293. Tolley, Michael J. JERUSALEM 12:25-29—Some Questions Answered, BlakeN, 
4:1, Aug. 1970, 3-6. A question implicit in the passage where was “Mild Zions hills 
most ancient promontory?" is answered by placing it at Mount Moriah, where the 
temple of Solomon was built. One answer to the question "What are those golden 
builders doing?" is that they are changing Tyburn-Golgotha back into a place of vision, 
where divine pity will prevent human sacrifice. The question "Where was the burying- 
place of soft Ethinthus?" is answered by reference to Genesis 23, an account of 
Abraham’s purchase of a burying-place for his family after the death of his wife 
Sarah. There is a typological link with Joseph of Arimathea's grave where Jesus was 
buried. To bury soft Ethinthus is to deny her a possibility of resurrection. —-W.B.B. 


2294. Chayes, Irene H. Blake and Tradition: THE LITTLE GIRL LOST and THE 
LITTLE GIRL FOUND, BlakeN, 4:1, Aug. 1970, 25-28. Contrary to the implications 
of Kathleen Raine (Blake and Tradition, Princeton U., 1968) and Daniel Hughes, these 
poems are not merely a versifying of Thomas Taylor's Dissertation on the Eleusinian 
and Bacchic Mysteries. Тһе images in Little Girl Lost gain something from the associa- 
tions of both the Mysteries ritual and the Neoplatonic concept of the descent of the 
soul brought together rather confusedly by Taylor. But the Dissertation contributes 
less to the poem than other sources, such as the ballad The Children in the Wood, the 
first canto of the Inferno, and the episode of Una and the lion in The Faerie Queene. 
In Little Girl Found there is even less of the Dissertation. In both poems Blake himself 
is the ultimate hierophant. —W.B.B. 
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2295. Cherry, Charles L. William Blake and Mrs. Grundy: Suppression of VISIONS 
OF THE DAUGHTERS OF ALBION, BlakeN, 4:1, Aug. 1970, 6-10. Because of the 
stigma of insanity, the apparent incomprehensibility of the supposed immorality of 
Blake’s poetry, editors and publishers for a long time hesitated to go beyond the 
lyrics. The fragile sensibility of prudish Victorian publishers and editors and their 
preference for the more lucid lyrics forestalled the publication of Visions until the 
Yeats edition (1893), in spite of the efforts of Swinburne and the Rossettis to bring 
it to light. Yeats's assistance in the Blake renaissance toward the end of the 19th- 
century helped to release this and Blake's other work from repression; the poem now 
appears in most Blake collections and is much discussed. —W.B.B. 


2296. Metcalf, Francis Wood. Toward a More Accurate Description of the TIRIEL 
Manuscript, BlakeN, 4:1, Aug. 1970, 10-11. а, E. Bentley, Jr.’s description of the 
Ms in his facsimile edition (Oxford, 1967) is confused. А study of the facsimile 
demonstrates that Bentley mistakes Blake's sectional numberings for foliations. Except 
for his faulty description of the Ms, this edition is a splendid one. —W.B.B. 


2297. Essick, Robert N. A Finding List of Reproductions of Blake’s Art. Part HI: 
Illustrations in Series to Others Writings, pp. 1-23. Part IV: Paintings, Drawings, and 
Engravings not part of any series, pp. 1-20. Supplement: Blakeana, pp. 1-3. BlakeN, 
3:4, Pt. 2, May 1970, 1-23. [Part III includes a list of "reproductions of all paintings, 
drawings, and engravings executed as a series but not illustrating Blake's own writings 
and of Blake's engravings published in books." Part IV includes a list of "all of 
Blake's paintings, drawings, and engravings . . . in one continuous listing." "Those 
dealing with the life of Jesus are grouped under the word Christ; miscellaneous and. 
untitled sketches of the human form are grouped under "Figure studies." The Supple- 
ment to the Finding List includes Blakeana lists, reproductions of portraits of Blake and 
Mrs. Blake, pictures of his residences and work room, and photographs of miscellaneous 
memorabilia. For Part I, Dluminated Books, see BlakeN, 3:2, Sept. 1969, 24-41; 
Supplement to Part I, and Part II, Hlustrations to Blake’s Non-illuminated Writings, 
see BlakeN, 3:3, Dec. 1969, 64-70.] —W B.B. 


2298. Grant, John E. The ARLINGTON COURT PICTURE, Part П, BlakeN, 4:1, 
Aug. 1970, 12-25. Тһе interpretations of the iconography of this work іп: Kathleen 
Raine's Blake and Tradition (Princeton U., 1968) and John Beer's Blake’s Humanism 
and Blake’s Visionary Universe are unsatisfactory. The parallels, mentioned by Beer, 
between items in the text of Revelation 22:14-17 and various features of the Arlington 
Court Picture can be dismissed; Beer misses the infinite implications of Blake's art. 
Тһе idea that the Arlington Court Picture is an illustration to verses from the Book of 
Revelation is implausible. Some designs in the Job series are related to the Arlington 
Court Picture. The exact counterpart of the Sea Goddess is to be found at the 
center of the “Whirlwind of Lovers" (Divine Comedy Nos. 10 and 10E) where she 
is working to overcome those deprivations which would forever forbid the return of 
mankind into paradise; this great picture acts as an explanatory sequel to the Arlington 
Court Picture. [Publishers and dates are not given. For Part I, see BlakeN, 3:4; May 
1970, 96-105.] — W3. B. 


2299, Minnick, Thomas L. Blake and “Cowper’s Tame Hares,” BlakeN, 4:1, Aug. 
1970, 11-12. Bentley and Nurmi, in A Blake Bibliography, describe one plate in 
Volume П of William Hayley's The Life of William Cowper, Esq. (1803-04) as ап 
unsigned engraving representing the Weather-house, “Тһе Peasants Nest," and "Cowper's 
Tame Hares,” “Puss Тіпеу & Bess,” with a quotation from The Task, I, 200.. In 2 
copies of the 1st edition and one of the 2nd, the signature appears, above a garland 
and directly beneath the initial letters of the lines from Тһе Task rather than at the 
bottom of the plate as in the other 5 plates Blake did for Hayley's Cowper, as:Sir 
Geoffrey Keynes noted in his А Bibliography of William Blake (New York, 1921, 250); 
The inscription is clearly Blake d e sc, for Blake d[elineavit] eft] sc[ulpsit]. It is the 
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only plate of those Blake engraved for Hayley's Cowper which he also designed: 
—NW.B.B. 


2300. Todd, Ruthven. BlakeN, 4:1, Aug. 1970, 28-30. (rev.-art., Rosamond D. 
Harley, Artists’ Pigments c. 1600-1835, A Study in English Documentary Sources, The 
International Institute for Conservation of Historic and Artistic Works, Butterworths, 
1970). Although Harley does not mention Blake, the book provides useful information 
to those studying Blake’s drawings and paintings. It makes available information con- 
cerning the pigments Blake might have used, and it seems probable that pigments 
which Harley has included as acceptable, in watercolor at least, by 1835 could have 
been a part of the experimental equipment of artists some years before. The book 
should be indispensable to those who wish to know roughly what Blake could have 
known in his time. —W.B.B: 


Lord Byron 
2301. Pollin, Burton R. Byron, Poe, and Miss Matilda, Names, 16:4, Dec. 1968, 
390-414, “This is the story of Matilda and her entrance into the writing of" Byron 
апа Poe, "always pseudonymously and sometimes erroneously." Various authors refer 
to this popular literary personage as Anna Matilda, Laura Matilda, and Rosa Matilda. 
In 1787, in London, Robert Merry, or "Della Crusca," became an especially heavy 
influence on the identification of "Matilda" with unrestrained "orgies of sentiment" 
in verse, and on its popularity in both England and America, where both Byron and 
Poe inveighed against it, through references including Matilda’s various names: “Rosa- 
Matilda effusions" etc. —J.M.B. 


Richard Brothers 
2302. Zali, P. M. The Cool World of Samuel Taylor Coleridge: Richard Brothers— 
The Law and the Prophet, WCircle, 4:1, Win. 1973, 25-30. Brothers, a self-announced 
prophet, had by Aug. 1793 acquired a significant reputation about London as a fore- 
caster of events, only to suffer obscurity by 1806. His book of prophecies, А Revealed 
Knowledge, enjoyed widespread popularity in England and abroad. —R.DJ. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


2303. Boulger, James D. Coleridge on Imagination Revisited, WCircle, 4:1, Win. 
1973, 13-24. Imagination, for Coleridge, represents a mode of perception, which 
functions in a systematic or religious view of reality, and an artistic power, which 
turns images into symbols, mediating the “infinite I AM" for readers of poetry. This 
dual view of imagination is embodied in The Ancient Mariner and Lime-tree Bower 
and suggested in various passages of Wordsworth's Prelude. —R.DJ. 


2304. Garber, Frederick. The Hedging Consciousness in Coleridge’s CONVERSATION 
POEMS, WCircle, 4:2, Sp. 1973, 124-138. These poems reveal an uneasy epistemo- 
logical disjunction, an ambivalent tendency in mind both to give of itself to the 
material it deals with and to hold itself aloof. Illustrative of this tension is a typical 
Romantic metaphor drawn from the theater, where mind becomes both audience and 
performer. Coleridge could accept neither solipsism nor a surrender to the material 
ag associationism suggested. —R.DJ. 


2305. Doughty, Oswald. Coleridge and “The Gothic Novel" or “Tales of Terror,” ЕМ, 
23, 1972, 125-148. Coleridge's early reviews of Gothic novels reveal his fascination 
for their description and excitement and his dislike for their lack of realism and 
degenerate playing on the emotions. His first poem in the tradition, The Raven (1797) 
parodies these excesses. Yet in the same year in The Ancient Mariner he exploited 
the tradition. He published his two other great Gothic poems, Christabel and Kubla 
Khan, in 1816 at Byron's urging, but critical reaction was hostile. Both Scott and 
Byron acknowledged their debts to Coleridge, but neither he nor most of his con- 
temporaries thought much of his Gothic poems. —W.H.M. 


2306. Prickett, Stephen. The Living Educts of the Imagination: Coleridge on Religious 
Language, WCircle, 4:2, Sp. 1973, 99-110. Coleridge's life-long interest in language 
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centered in an interest in religious language and іп an awareness that а "poetic" use 
of language raises religious questions. Іп Ancient Mariner a psychological affirmation 
of unity and a Christian declaration of love appear to complement each other. For 
Coleridge, an idea acquires a "bi-focal tension." His Church and State demonstrates 
this tension, wherein he sees the church, like a symbol, becoming a living part of the 
unity it represents. —R.D.J. 


2307. Crawford, Walter B., and Edward S. Lauterbach. Coleridge in Narrative and 
Drama, Part П, WCircle, 4:1, Win. 1973, 36-40. [This checklist of Coleridge references 
in various "imaginative" writings contains 87 titles. For Part I, see, WCircle, 3:2, Sp. 
1972, 117-122 (AES, 16:8, Apr. 1973, 2241). A discussion analyzes the specific 
Coleridge works and biographical materials referred to in the works listed in both 
parts.] —R.DJ. 


Charles Lamb 


2308. Shokoff, James. Charles Lamb and the Elizabethan Dramatists: А Reassessment, 
WCircle, 4:1, Win. 1973, 3-11. Lamb's Specimens of English Dramatic Writers (1808) 
was important in reviving interest in the Elizabethan dramatists. Four reasons attest 
to Lamb's significance: before Lamb's Specimens, the Elizabethan revival slighted the 
minor dramatists; Lamb's study was different from other studies in this revival; Lamb's 
work is responsible for recovery of several lost plays; and Specimens was an impetus 
for and direct influence on Elizabethan studies after 1808, by such writers as Hazlitt, 
Swinburne, and Lowell. ` —R.D.J. 


Hannah More 


2309. Zall, P. M. The Cool World of Samuel Taylor Coleridge: More for the 
Millions, WCircle, 4:2, Sp. 1973, 152-157. More's work and writings contribute 
significantly to the English Evangelical movement and to a decline in popularity of 
Paine's works among the poor. Her system of Sunday schools and her series Cheap 
Repository Tracts aided in the education of the poor. The exemplary tales in these 
tracts suggest the novel of manners and the increasing interest in the lives of simple 
people. —R.DJ. 


Sir Walter Scott 
2310. Johnson, Edgar. Scott and the Corners of Time, VQR, 49:1, Win. 1973, 46-62. 
Scott led a dual life: legal functionary and prominent citizen vs. poet, imaginative writer 
and reflective thinker. He adjusted realistically to all the challenges of his age. His 
Toryism was not reactionary nor subservient. A rationalist, he had a profound respect 
for tradition. With his romantic strain, he was realistic, rationalistic, and stoic. The 
dominant theme of his work is the clash of loyalties on the stage of time, and for 
him the corners of history were the cruxes of imaginative insight. The relationship 
between the feelings and material circumstances of people are molded by individual 
pasts and the communal past. His work shows the contest between adherence to the 
past and the passion for knowledge and reason and the instincts of progress and 
freedom. —R.E.W. 


2311. Jordan, Frank. Scott and Wordsworth; or, Reading Scott Well, WCircle, 4:2, 
Sp. 1973, 112-123. Scott’s novels, like Wordsworth's poems, represent the writer’s 
ability to enlist the reader's imaginative participation in the narrative enterprise. 
Parallels exist between the rustics of both writers’ work, their heroes, their manner 
of dialogue, and especially the nature of their narrative art. They frame their plots 
according to a dramatic principle, stimulating creative thought in their readers. —-R.D.J. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


2312. Jones, Beryl. Shelley a Chymru [Shelley and Wales], YGen, 22:1, Win. 1972, 
29-30. (rev.-art, John Ellis Williams, Lle Bur Dwr [Where There Once Had Been 
Water], Gwasg Gomer, Llandysul, Wales, 1970). Shelley lived in Wales both in 
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Radnorshire and at Tremadoc. At the latter place he helped raise money for an ulti- 
mately successful scheme to reclaim some land from the sea. (In Welsh) —P.G.D. 


William Wordsworth 


2313. Pollin, Burton R. Permutations of Names in THE BORDERERS, or Hints of 
Godwin, Charles Lloyd, and a Real Renegade, WCircle, 4:1, Win. 1973, 31-35. Various 
characters’ names in Wordsworth’s play may derive from contemporary events and 
writings. The evolution of the name sequence Ferdinand-Mortimer-Marmaduke may 
be explained by Wordsworth's interest in Godwin's novel Caleb Williams, where 
Ferdinand Falkland appears. Colman's later dramatization of this novel (The Iron 
Chest) uses the name Mortimer. Also, the character Danby later is renamed Rivers, and 
finally Oswald, suggesting a connection with John Oswald, radical and traitor, who may 
have been used by the poet Charles Lloyd in his poems of 1795, which were known 
by Wordsworth. —R.DJ. 


2314. Caviglia, Anne Marie. A Very Rare Wordsworthian Pun, WCircle, 4:2, Sp. 
1973, 158-159, Wordsworth may be punning in his use of "lying" in his Westminster 
Bridge sonnet. He was amply aware of London's falseness, as he indicates in his 
Prelude. This sonnet, written at the time he was engaged in closing his association 
with Annette Vallon, recalls Shakespeare's pun in Sonnet 138. —R.DJ. 


2315. Noyes, Russell. Why Read THE EXCURSION?, WCircle, 4:2, Sp. 1973, 139-151. 
There are several reasons for reading this work. Wordworth’s doctrine of philosophic 
optimism, his concept of the excursive mind, and revelations of his own inner mind 
are clearly presented. Further revealed are passages of scenic power, Wordsworth’s 
interest in epitaphic poems, the graphic human tales offered by the pastor, and 
Wordsworth’s social criticism and optimistic hope for England’s future. —R.DJ. 


2316. Owen, W. J. B. The Sublime and the Beautiful in THE PRELUDE, WCircle, 
4:2, Sp. 1973, 67-86. Wordsworth’s essay Sublime and Beautiful employs terms 
comparable to ones found in Burke's Philosophical Enquiry, terms which Wordsworth 
uses to describe his response to his environment. In The Prelude, for instance, the 
natural world is conceived in the doublet terms, found in individual sentences or in 
larger passages, of the Sublime and Beantiful. London is seen in terms of duration 
and power, both aspects of the sublime. Тһе "spots of time" episodes reveal the 
element of power. —R.D.J. 


2317. Sherbo, Arthur. A Note on THE PRELUDE, WCircle, 4:1, Win. 1973, 11-12. 
Book ІП, ll. 594-611, of this work contains verbal echoes from and themes similar to 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet 66. —R.DJ. 


2318. Heath, William W. Wordsworth’s Experiments with Truth, WCircle, 4:2, Sp. 
1973, 87-98. In exploring through autobiography, Wordsworth seeks to find an 
"open space" where he can establish some relationship between himself, others, and 
the world, a process wherein observation and the subjective will yield a higher truth 
of imagination. Such works as Nutting and some passages from Prelude reveal Words- 
worth's attempts to make certain scenes "places" in which the poet can find his will 
obedient to outward sense, and yet remain a passive being in an active universe. 
Like De Quincey, he sought in episodes of recollection and dream a narrative 
context for such "spaces." —R.DJ. 


2319. Teich, Nathaniel. On the Manuscript Source for the Publication of the Fenwick 
Notes, WCircle, 4:2, Sp. 1973, 110-111. Helen Darbishire's notation in the Quillinan 
transcript of the Fenwick notes, stating that Knight must have used the Fenwick Ms 
in his editions of Wordsworth's works, is misleading and should be removed. Knight 
appears to have worked from previous printed versions of the notes used by Moxon 
and Grosart, —R.DJ. 
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2320. Butler, James A. Wordsworth in Philadelphia Area Libraries 1787-1850, 
WCircle, 4:1, Win. 1973, 41-64. [This checklist of Wordsworth materials, in 19 libraries 
in the Philadelphia area, contains 214 listings, arranged in 7 sections with items 
in each arranged chronologically: I. Writings in Book Form, 1793-1850; П. Writings 
in Early Anthologies and Other Books, 1795-1850; Ш. Writings in Early Periodicals, 
1787-1844; IV. Letters, 1797-1849; V. Manuscripts; VI. Association Copies; and 
VII. Miscellaneous Items. Specific materials in the Swarthmore collection are starred.] 

—R.DJ. 


СЕ: Item 2311. 


General 
2321. Murphy, M. J. Newspapers and Opinion in Cambridge, 1780-1850, TCBS, 
6:1, 1972, 35-55. [To this survey of the newspapers, their printers and equipment, and 
their points of view are appended a list of the titles (indicating printers, proprietors, 
politics, and location of copies) and a table with circulation figures.] —G.T.T. 


IX. VICTORIAN 


; Thomas Carlyle 
2322. Brock, D. Heyward. The Portrait of Abbot Samson in PAST AND PRESENT: 
Carlyle and Jocelin of Brakelond, EM, 23, 1972, 149-165. Critics who argue about the 
accuracy of the portrait of Samson of Tottington, Abbot of Bury St. Edmunds, in 
Book П have failed to study the omissions Carlyle made from his source, Jocelin de 
Brakelond's Chronicle. Carlyle stressed Samson's popularity when elected and his 
sense of justice, but ignored the record of political manipulation, starting at the 
time of the election; he also ignored Samson's occasional giving and accepting of 
bribes and his increasing unpopularity with his monks. Carlyle was interested in 
developing a literary portrait of а hero, not in rounding out a full picture of the 
historic Samson. —W.H.M. 
Lewis Carroll 
2323. Henkle, Roger B. Тһе Mad Hatters World, УОК, 49:1, Win. 1973, 99-117. 
In the Alice books Carroll probed for a new adult life-style. His appeal to modern 
readers lies in his venturing toward freedom from duties, responsibilities, and self- 
limitations. His need to retreat to personal patterns of play and whim is rendered 
in fragments of a desired life-style with the freedoms and satisfactions of adult 
play. The imaginative projection was an opportunity to register and work out the 
anxieties that gave rise to the search. Yet his books as literary game structures 
show the reluctant conclusion that totally independent life patterns are impossible 
and even dangerous. Play is potentially anarchic and vulnerable to the most brutal 
will. Wonderland delineates an establishment made up of greedy insensitive individuals 
fulfilling selfish urges for. power and disguising it with moral cant. In Through 
the Looking Glass Carroll is more pessimistic about the prospects for free activity 
in society. He settled as he grew older for a conventional if less joyful accommodation 
to social patterns. —R.E.W. 


Charles Dickens 
2324. Heck, Edwin J. HARD TIMES: The Handwriting on the Factory Wall, EJ, 
61:1, Jan. 1972, 23-27. This work is “relevant” today because it deals with the 
effects of an industrial society on individual lives. Dickens portrays the beginnings 
of the system which has refined itself into the super-corporation. The system, as he 
sees it, insures its future in Gradgrind’s model school. Like Bounderby, who 
personifies capitalism, Gradgrind values only measurable quantities such as bank 
balances and ‘scientifically demonstrable facts. The unquantifiable is non-existent. 
Despite its sentimental ending, Hard Times effectively portrays the grayness of a 
society whose institutions threaten the human spirit. —1.H.M. 
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George Eliot 
2325. Sedgley, Anne. DANIEL DERONDA, CR, 13, 1970, 3-19. This work, unlike 
Middlemarch, begins in a way that makes it difficult to see any unifying social identity. 
Another contrast with Middlemarch is that only the landed gentry is represented. There 
is, therefore, no community of feeling, but rather a concern with the individual 
spontaneity of life. This enables the author to explore a variety of energies and 
psychological complexities that Victorian duty and morality concepts left out or 
minimized in suppressing the “selfishness of the self Female sexuality and self- 
assertion are not dealt with fully and boldly because Eliot could find no socially 
practical way to express these energies. —J.E.D. 


2326. Griffin, Robert P. Image and Intent: Some Observations on Style in MIDDLE- 
MARCH, BSUF, 10:3, Sum. 1969, 60-63. Eliot's aesthetic argues for a realism which 
emphasizes the universality of the human struggle. It is through consistent and 
elaborate patterns of imagery that the moral crises of her characters are dramatized. 
One such image cluster involves varying degrees of vision in this work. —R.B.A. 


William Holman Hunt 


2327. Landow, George P. William Holman Hunts THE SHADOW OF DEATH, 
BJRL, 55:1, Aut. 1972, 197-239. 'This painting may be regarded as the central, repre- 
sentative work in Hunt's career. Its unorthodox composition, almost strident color and 
horizontal source of light fulfill the artist's original concept of Pre-Raphaelite art. Its 
realism awakens the viewer's religious emotions, and its typological symbolism enables 
him to comprehend “unseen truths of the spirit.” These religious and emotional dimen- 
sions were crucial to Hunt whose difficulties in completing the painting represent a 
personal religious experience. Hunt was a reactionary Pre-Raphaelite, and his art is best 
suited to the Middle Ages. [Illustrated] —E.A.B. 


Lord Tennyson 
2328. Kramer, Dale. Metaphor and Meaning in CROSSING THE BAR, BSUF, 10:3, 
Sum. 1969, 44-47. ІҒ the criterion of noumenal consistency is used, it becomes clear 
that Tennyson has inadequate control of the analogy between crossing the bar and 
dying; as a result communication is hindered. The 2nd half of the poem functions 
on a totally figurative level in which its 2 ideas or imagined scenes seem to form 
а harmonious statement with an intense emotional impact. However, because of a 
"mismating of metaphors” the end lacks coherence and comprehensibility. ^ —R.B.A. 


2329. Lewin, Lois S. The Blameless King? The Conceptual Flaw in Tennyson's Arthur, 
BSUF, 10:3, Sum. 1969, 32-41. The Idylls of the King suffers from an irreconcilable 
duality in the characterization of King Arthur. He must function simultaneously as 
an ideal] of spiritual perfection and as a real man, husband, and leader. Тһе poem's 
dramatic focal point is the failure of Arthur's marriage: both the transgression itself 
and Arthur's failure to deal with the transgressors. The Idylls must be seen as either 
variation, extension, or inversion of this central relationship. Guinevere’s character 
and relationship to Arthur provide the key to the flaw in the King's characterization. 

—R.B.A. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 
2330. Metcalf, Priscilla. Postscript on Thackeray’s House, JSArcH, 28:2, May 1969, 
115-123. Thackeray’s house in Kensington demonstrates his love for old rather 
than new styles. Some of his letters reveal his difficulties with the architecture and 
with the lease. In spite of his visual awareness, the house has a Second Empire 
look. His “Queen Anne” architecture may have been influential as a literary idea, 
but as a style it is in a class by itself. —R.A.R. 


2331. Omoto, Sadayoshi. Thackeray and Architectural Taste, JSArcH, 26:1, Mar 
1967, 40-47. Thackeray, associated with the Queen Anne Revival in architecture, saw 
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the past as an elegant and charming society and, by popularizing it, intended to make it 
a means of glorifying England's heritage. The style of his house in Kensington is 
significant in its extravagance, cost, and sensitivity to architecture. Though not an 
architect, Thackeray had social position and esteem and was thus able to be a 
catalyst for the revival of the Queen Anne style. —R.A.R. 


Anthony Trollope 
2332. Klingler, Helmut. Varieties of Failure: The Significance of Trollope’s THE 
PRIME MINISTER, EM, 23, 1972, 167-183. The success of this work is the result 
of the skill with which Trollope juxtaposes his two studies of failure. Both Lopez 
and Palliser deteriorate in character because they accept positions for which they 
are innately unfit. Lopez's genuine love for Emily Wharton changes to embittered 
greed for her father's money, while Palliser loses his humility as his ideal of public 
service gives way to a desire to remain prime minister or die. Then Trollope ends 
the parallel plotting with an abrupt contrast which sets off each man more closely. 
Whereas Lopez can find no escape from suicide in his now estranged Emily, Palliser 
is preserved by his love of Glencora, which she returns. —W.H.M. 


Frances Trollope 
2333. Abbott, Carl. The Location and External Appearance of Mrs. Trollope's 
Bazaar, JSArcH, 29:3, Oct. 1970, 256-260. In The Domestic Manners of the Ameri- 
cans Trollope deals with her unsuccessful commercial venture in Cincinnati. She 
failed because of a poor choice of business location and because the architecture of 
the bazaar was seen as outlandish and inappropriate by the populace. In spite of 
alterations to the building after her departure, the bazaar was never the site of a 
commercial success. —R.AR. 


Oscar Wilde 


2334, Chamberlain, J. E. Oscar Wilde and the Importance of Doing Nothing, HudR, 
25:2, Sum. 1972, 194-218. Wilde's criticism, particularly as it concerns the paradox 
of form and content, anticipates contemporary European aesthetic and political 
speculation. His major critical insight is in the establishing of the interdependence 
of the impulses to abstract and organic thought, to leisure and utilitarian activity. For 
German critic and philosopher Theodor W. Adorno [several publications are cited] 
a fundamentally similar view is "central to urgent 20th-century problems of metho- 
dology, sociology, politics, and aesthetics." —B.A.P. 


Drama 
2335. Stedman, Jane W. General Utility: "Victorian Author-Actors from Knowles 
to Pinero, ETJ, 24:3, Oct. 1972, 289-301. The Victorian actor-dramatists—who were 
also sometimes producers, directors, designers, and reviewers—improved theatricality 
by developing ensemble playing in which character interaction and psychology were 
stressed rather than bombast. But they hurt their own chances for immortality by 
minimizing the printed text. Arthur Wing Pinero, like Tom Robertson before him, left 
acting in favor of writing and directing after performing dozens of minor roles. 
Typical of another group of actor-authors, Dion Boucicault consistently tailored his 
writing to his own acting talent, for example, exploiting his Irish accent. W. S. 
Gilbert acted in a few minor roles but made his major impact on acting technique 
by meticulously coaching actors for roles in his productions. —N.B. 


General 
2336. Hollingsworth, Barry. The Society of Friends of Russian Freedom: English 
Liberals and Russian Socialists, 1890-1917, OxSP, 3, 1970, 45-64. Many Russian 
political emigrés from 1890-1917 were welcomed in English radical circles but often 
kept quiet about the contacts for political reasons. 'The Society of Friends of Russian 
Freedom carried out a wide range of activities, with considerable impact on public 
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opinion. Its activities came to an end during World War I, but it did more than 
any other body to inform the public of the situation in Russia and to arouse sympathy 
and encouragement for those involved in the struggle against Tsarism. English writers 
actively engaged in these radical circles included G. B. Shaw, Thomas Carlyle, 
and William Morris. —M.A.G. 


Cf: item 2321. 


X. MODERN 
Edward Bond 


2337. Klotz, Günther. Erbezitat und zeitlose Gewalt, Zu Edward Bonds LEAR, WeiB, 
“19:10, 1973, 54-65. In Bond's adaptation of King Lear according to the wolfish laws 
of Capitalism everybody is everybody else's enemy. Тһе people and their rulers 
are enslaved: Lear, Bodice, and Cordelia alike are subject to the automatism of 
power. Like Tolstoy, Bond considers force and suffering as moral problems, but 
unlike him, he shows the suffering of man in general, rather than just that of serfs 
and peasants. Bond refers to the Russian revolution—Cordelia resembles Krupskaya, 
Lenin's wife. 'The reactionary, anti-Shakespearean revelation is that every kind 
of régime is cruel and brutal, that revolutionary and reactionary leaders alike 
can be worse than animals, and that you cannot do away with force but only make 
it bearable by arousing pity. (In German) —B.B. 


Joseph Conrad : 


2338. Kitonga, Ellen Mae. Conrad's Image of African and Coloniser in HEART OF 
DARENESS, Busara, 3:1, 1970, 33-35. 'Though this work has been regarded as a 
prime example of a false picture of Africa by European writers and at the same time 
as a good depiction of the mind of the colonialist, the novel is better viewed in 
artistic terms. The distortions of Africa and Africans serve both as a “catalyst” in 
the education of Kurtz and Marlow and as a “symbolic foil” to reveal the heart of 
darkness in whites who come to Africa to “civilize” and exploit. Marlow slowly 
becomes aware of his own inner darkness and later tries to convey the truth to his 
"morally unaware" audience of white shipmates. The hope of the book is that, like 
Marlow, supposedly civilized persons will "come to terms with their own savagery" 
and then help others to do the same. —R.F.B. 


2339. Tomlinson, T. B. Conrad's Trust in Life: NOSTROMO, CR, 14, 1971, 62-81. 
Conrad's work contains a kind of debilitating skepticism, but there is also, at least 
in this work, a part of him that is involved in and prepared for life. Charles and 
Emilia Gould and Dr. Monygham are the central surviving figures who represent 
this trust in life. Throughout the work they are kept linked to politics and business. 
Even through loss, torture, and pain Dr. Monygham remains amazingly resilient. 

—J.E.D. 


2340. Rachman, Shalom. Personal Moral Sensibility in Conrad's UNDER WESTERN 
EYES, STwenC, No. 9, Sp. 1972, 59-75. Although Razumov is the central figure in 
the novel, Haldin is the hero so that Razumov is an anti-hero and antagonist. In the 
beginning Razumov is in a neutral center between revolution and autocracy. He 
oscillates between these extremes and betrays Haldin. His confession to Haldin's 
sister and the revolutionaries ends his enforced duplicity and brings him peace 
of mind. Although he understands the revolutionaries better, he cannot agree with 
them and has to go his own way. The paradox of the novel is that “commitment one 
way or another is essential for life within society,” but "moral integrity can be 
found only in isolation which inevitably leads to self-destruction.” —J.W.H. 


Nigel Dennis 


2341. Dooley, D. J. The Satirist and the Contemporary Nonentity, SNL, 10:1, Fall 
1972, 1-9. In Cards of Identity, as in his other novels, Dennis attacks the theme of 
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the individual against the herd. He avoids the standard norms of the past and. of 
religion, inveighing against any gratuituous mechanizing or belittling tendency those 
traditional bulwarks impose on feeble modern man caught in the grips of the 
real world. Dennis has affinities with Wyndham Lewis and Norman Douglas, but, 
unlike them, can find no position for or against modern man that he can hold with 
assurance. His last novel, А House in Order, treats its central character ambiguously, 
first appearing to praise the lonely outsider but finally ridiculing him. "Thus Dennis's 
satire is bleak and pessimistic, the work of a great satirist who may never write 
a great book for lack of a firm stance. —K.D.H. 


T. S. Eliot 
2342. Barfoot, Gabriele. Dante in T. S. Eliofs Criticism, EM, 23, 1972, 231-246. 
Eliot misused Dante as а touchstone for poetic greatness. In The Sacred Wood (1920) 
Eliot showed some sound insights into Dante, mostly while expanding comments of 
Ezra Pound's, but his later criticism (cf. Selected Essays, 1932) is less balanced than 
Pound's. Eliot valued Dante's moral and religious attitudes rather than his artistic 
merit. The resulting critical damage appeared repeatedly when Eliot found fault with 
writers such as Shakespeare, Blake, Shelley, and Arnold for wbat really amounts to 
their lacking Dante's spiritual outlook. —W.H.M. 


Cf: Item 2427. 


E. M. Forster 


2343. Deacon, Andrew. А PASSAGE TO INDIA: Forsters Confidence, CR, 14, 
1971, 125-136. Although Forster shows trust and interest in life's variety, self- 
sufficiency, and confusion, this trust is sometimes overshadowed by his submission to 
а sense of human limitation which shows in a lack of vitality. The pointlessness of 
human effort comes through in the emotional limitations of the tired rhythm, “а 
slightly self-conscious lyrical-discursive mode," which colors the style of the work. 
He tends to overvalue passive states, but he shows some confidence, vitality, and 
spirit in working-class Indian life. —J.E.D. 


John Galsworthy 


2344. Gesner, Carol. Galsworthy’s APPLE TREE and the Longus Tradition, STwenC, 
No. 9, Sp. 1972, 83-88. The major theme of Galsworthy's short story is "the 
inexorable power and vengeance of Aphrodite, and the helplessness of man to 
control bis emotions and order his life against the will of the goddess,” Galsworthy 
has used features of the composite pastoral plot: (1) the superior girl of shadowy 
origin living with country folk; (2) the upper-class gentleman disguised not as a 
shepherd, but wearing informal hiking clothes; and (3) the rude bumpkin. These 
features are omitted because of 20th-century realism: (1) an attack against the lovers 
by wild beasts, (2) the girl held captive, (3) the wedding of the lovers through the 
girl's transformation into a gentlewoman. Other parallels with Daphnis and Chloe 
by Longus are the gypsy bogle in the role of Pan with the nymphs and an old, lame 
workman as the elderly, philosophical shepherd, Philetas. —J.W.H. 


2345. Van Egmond, Peter. Naming Techniques in John Galsworthy’s THE FORSYTE 
SAGA, Names, 16:4, Dec. 1968, 371-379. Galsworthy followed at least 3 naming 
techniques in giving virtually all of his characters characterizing names. The allegorical 
naming of artists, architects, ministers, clubs, and business establishments "embellishes 
the tone of irony" that characterizes Galsworthy's contempt for Victorian middle- 
class values. By carefully selecting or inventing typical English names with etymological 
significance, he develops а tone of irony to characterize his major characters, as іп 
“Forsyte,” evidently an adaptation of “Forsythe,” of which the Gaelic components 
"fear" and “syth” mean respectively "man" and “upright, honest, stiff" А 3rd 
category includes names for minor characters, mostly working people, whose names 
are typical of English life. —]J.M.B. 
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William Golding 
2346. Fackler, Herbert V. Paleontology and Paradise Lost: A Study of Golding's 
Modification of Fact in THE INHERITORS, BSUF, 10:3, Sum. 1969, 64-66.. Golding 
takes artistic license with paleontology, anthropology, and psychology in this-allegorical 
novel. The Neanderthals represent prelapsarian man in his simplest religion of nature 
and pictorial mental processes. The CroMagnon or post-lapsarian people practice a 
complicated religion of symbols, experience lust and шонена and generally 


display a state of spiritual and moral degradation. = —R.B.A. 
Elspeth Huxley 
Cf.: Item 2521. 
D. H. Lawrence 
Cf: Item 2526. 
C. S. Lewis 


2347. Christopher, Joe R. An Introduction to Narnia; Part IV: The Literary Classifi- 
cation of The Chronicles, Mythl, 3:1, 1973, 12-15, 27. Lewis's Chronicles of Narnia 
fits into the categories from 1:30 to 3:00 on Graham Hough's literary clock; they 
contain humorous characters, freestyle allegory, and to some extent exempla or 
romance of types (somewhat as used by Spenser) and incarnation. Chronicles also 
includes myth, romance, and high mimesis as these categories are defined by Frye in 
his Anatomy of Criticism. When literary works of the same type are compared, “the 
images come clearer." —E.Y.M. 


2348. GoodKnight, Glen, and Frederick M. A. Brenion. Walter Hooper—A Thank 
You, МУЫ, 3:1, 1973, 28. [A 2-part bibliography lists Lewis's books edited or 
collected by Walter Hooper and articles by Hooper on Lewis.] —E.Y.M. 


Percy Wyndham Lewis 

2349, Materer, Timothy. Wyndham Lewis: Satirist of the Machine Age, SNL, 10:1, 
Fall 1972, 9-18. Lewis's novel Snooty Baronet, though misunderstood by critics and 
slighted by its publisher and public, ranks among the best modern satiric novels. 
Its hero, Sir Michael Kell-Imrie, is a behaviorist who sees other people as automatons— 
and who finally learns to regard himself as a puppet as well. But his self-awareness 
brings no redemption, only deeper disgust. Lewis’s hero is more complex than 
“Huxley’s diffident intellectuals or Waugh's naive young men" because. Lewis examines 
the causes as well as the effects of the Baronet's symptomatic mechanistic view. 

—K.D.H. 

George Orwell 

2350. Odle, Francis. Orwell in Burma, ТС, 179:1048, 1972, 38-39. Orwell’s joining 
the Indian Imperial Police in Burma at 19 enabled him to view firsthand the injustices 
of British colonial power at a time when that power was beginning to disintegrate. 
As a result, the seeds of his later development are in Burmese Days, especially his 
hatred of oppression and his ability to face hard facts. The book explains the decline 
of Britain's colonial empire and lends its own impetus to that decline; the conditions 
in Burma were emblematic of the injustices Orwell fought the rest of his life. —R.M.B. 


2351. Meyers, Jeffrey. The Evolution of 1984, EM, 23, 1972, 247-261. Orwell’s 
last novel is less а vision of the future than “а very concrete and naturalistic portrayal 
of the present and the past.” It is a culmination of Orwell’s beliefs “from the Depres- 
sion to the cold war” as expressed in his novels. He combined the air-raid atmosphere 
of wartime London, the brutality of 18th-century England, and the demoralizing trials 
and prisons of Stalin s Russia and Nazi Germany to frighten readers into realizing 
their present danger. In novel after novel he anticipated such major motifs of 
1984 as sadism and rats and the theme of the State's control of the individual 

—W.HLM. 
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Harold Pinter 


2352. Klotz, Günther. Individuum und Gesellschaft im englischen Drama der Gegen- 
wart. Arnold Wesker und Harold Pinter, WeiB, 19:10, 1973, 187-191. In the 50's the 
angry young men opened the English theater for social and political questions. 
Since the progressive play has no permanent chance in a theater that is integrated 
into the imperalist system in which plays are chosen for their profit potential, 
opposition to the established English theater has been growing. Representative of 
these conflicting tendencies are Wesker, whose plays defend the dignity of man 
and show his role as the subject of history, and Pinter, who rejects any type of 
engagement, denies the social function of art, and subjects his characters to an 
ineluctable fate. (In German) —B.B. 


Frederick William Rolfe 


2383, Reich, John J. Baron Corvo and the Classics, EM, 23, 1972, 185-194. 
Despite the bizarre extravagances which affect all aspects of Rolfe’s works, his 
style benefits from his love of the classics. It suffers from his showing off, but 
it catches a true classical flavor rare in English authors. —W.H.M. 


Alan Sillitoe 


2354. Sauter, Josef-Hermann. Interview mit Alan Sillitoe, WeiB, 19:12, 1973, 44-59. 
Sillitoe, who wants to bring about the union of all progressive forces in order to 
reorganize society on a socialist basis, writes about the life of the worker, who is 
still under-privileged in the field of literature. The writer has to take care of the 
basic values of life and the basic truths of humanity. For Sillitoe, literature is the 
most important force in society, more relevant than television, which tends to put 
the worker into a passive attitude of inaction. The unsuccessful Centre 42, run by 
Wesker, shows, however, how difficult it is to compete with commercialized mass 
culture. (In German) —B.B. 


Dylan Thomas 
2355, Pixley, Dorothy. Author's Prologue to COLLECTED POEMS by Dylan Thomas, 
CtCr, No. 7, Mar. 1973, 35-38. [Pixley examines the prologue thoroughly, from 
Thomas’s initial call to his countrymen of the world, through the lines in which 
he forces the reader to become involved in the creative act with him, to the end of his 
lyrical meditation. She praises the beauty of Thomas's imagery, his use of meaning, 
and the poetic energy contained in the prologue.] —В.Е.В. 


2356. Jones, T. James. A Bilingual Llaregyb, Planet, No. 8, Oct.-Nov. 1971, 29-32. 
Problems in translating Thomas's Under Milk Wood from English into Welsh for the 
Llaregyb Players included difficulty in translating imagery, rhyme, and familiar and 
famous phrases and "the lack of Welshness in some of the characters." But the 
richness of the Welsh vocabulary also made the translation of certain phrases 
particularly appropriate. —D.B.S. 
J. R. R. Tolkien 
2357. Allen, James. Genesis of THE LORD OF THE RINGS: A Study of Saga 
Development, Mythl, 3:1, 1973, 3-9. 'This work is best seen ая a combination of 
a cycle of legends. Тһе original version of the Frodo story can be reconstructed 
by comparing it with various treatments of its theme, the harrowing of hell The 
Story of Gilgamesh is a parallel. Some of the legends combined, rationalized, or 
added to the early Frodo stories to create geographical identification are the Aragorn 
cycle, the Boromir poem, the Treebeard story, the Rohirric tradition, the M and 
pre-M versions of the Buckland stories, and various versions of the Battle of Bywater. 
While particular parts of this interpretation may be in error, there is little doubt 
that The Lord of the Rings is, as Tolkien claimed, a compilation of various legends, 
rather than being the work of a single author. —E.Y.M. 
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2358. Hartlaub, Geno. J.R.R. Tolkien: DER HERR DER RINGE, NRund: 822, 
1971, 383-386. (геу.-агі., trans. Margaret Carroux, Hobbit Presse/Ernst Klett, Stutt- 
gart, 1969-1970). According to W.H. Auden, Tolkien's chronicle Lord of the Rings, 
with its fantasy world of Hobbits, Elbs, Orcs, etc., allows only enthusiastic approval 
or complete refusal. So far, the German edition has brought financial loss to its 
publisher and no significant increase in the Jarge number of English-speaking Tolkien 
fans. Here—as with science fiction—-Germans seem to distrust immersion into hermetic 
orbits of fiction and fancy, Their reading preferences continue to be documentary 


literature or the traditional bestseller novel. (In German) —H.-W.W. 
H. G. Wells 

Cf.: Item 2237. 

Arnold Wesker 
Cf.: Item 2352. 

AMERICAN 
I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 

Black 


2359. West, Carole Cannon, and Allen Williams. Awareness: Teaching Black Litera- 
ture in the Secondary School, JBlackS, 3:4, June 1973, 455-471. Black literature must 
be taught in order to fill the void left by the exclusion of the black American from 
most aspects of American education. Both the white and the black teacher must 
be aware of the black American’s historical background, the historical development 
of the Negro novel, and contemporary currents in black thought. Each should make 
an effort to be objective, whatever his racial bias. —B.J.M. 


Cf.: Item 2500. 


Ethnic 


2360. Smith, William F., Jr. Minority Literature in the American University, MiAca, 
4:4, Sp. 1972, 525-531. The academic world is becoming increasingly aware of 
minority culture, but most courses that deal with minority literature emphasize black 
writers, There is a broadly-based course offered at Saginaw Valley College (Michigan) 
that used Speaking for Ourselves: American Ethnic Writing (eds. Lillian Faderman 
and Barbara Bradshaw, Scott, Forsman & Co., 1969) an anthology that includes works 
by Negroes, Orientals, Hispanic-, Jewish-, European-, and near-European-Americans, 
and American Indians. Coverage is predominantly contemporary, but historical 
perspective is also provided. There is a reasonable amount of non-obtrusive editorial 
comment accompanying the selections. [Additional optional works are mentioned 
and the use of audio-visual material for this type of course is discussed.] —J.M.D. 


Southern 
2361. Foster, Ruel E. Kentucky Humor: Salt River Roarer to OP Dog Ring, MissQ, 
20:4, Aut. 1967, 224-230. By 1810 the Kentuckian was an established figure in 
comic mythology: a hell-raising, good-hearted, straight-shooting, boastful tall-talker. 
His humor, which depended largely on hyperbole, was dominant until 1870. Between 
that year and 1914, however, sentimentality and pathos began to creep into both 
the Kentuckian figure and his humor. Since 1930 there has been no central writer 
disseminating Kentucky tales in print, but the oral tradition is still very strong in 
this part of the U.S. —A.A.L. ' 


2362. Rubin, Louis D., Jr. Southern Literature: A Piedmont Art, MissQ, 23:1, 
Win. 1969-1970, 1-16. Low-country writers such as DuBose Heyward, Hervey Allen, 
John Bennett, Josephine Pickney, or the Poetry Society of South Carolina have 
not produced significant Southern literature. Instead, Piedmont writers such as 
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Thomas Wolfe, Carson McCullers, Erskine Caldwell, William Faulkner, Flannery 
O'Connor, Reynolds Price, Randall Jarrell, John Crowe Ransom, and Robert Penn 
Warren have recorded the sociological, geographical, political, economical, and 
religious changes in the Piedmont South. Thus, the literature produced by the latter 
group reflects “almost everything that is important and interesting in Southern 
literature.” —E.C.R. 


Cf.: Items 2485 and 2494, 


General 
2363. Sachs, Viola. The Attitude of “Wonder” in American Literature, KN, 14:1, 
1967, 43-49. (rev.-art., Tony Tanner, The Reign of Wonder: Naivety and Reality 
in American Literature, Cambridge U., 1965). English literary criticism of American 
literature has been sadly lacking; therefore Tanner’s study is particularly welcome. 
Tanner shows that while the attitude of “wonder,” that is, the child’s view of the 
world, was cultivated by some European writers, it became a dominant theme in 
American literature, for it was intrinsic to the American experience. The innocent 
eye of the child is connected with the myth of America as a new Eden. Tanner, 
however, does not emphasize that the search for a new, fresh vision was a natural 
result of the newness of American culture. —M.K. 


2364. Spender, Stephen. Americanization, PR, 39:2, Sp. 1972, 148-173. "Americaniza- 
tion" has meant, variously, the supersession of aristocratic by bourgeois ideals, the 
principle of rapid and continuous transformation, and the conversion of all human 
requirements into problems of supply and demand. Melville opposed luxurious, 
sterile, selfish England to Puritan materialistic America; James's Americans have 
masculine vices, his Europeans feminine ones. The most anti-American people today 
are Americans; poets in particular—such as Sylvia Plath and John Berryman—have 
chosen to "pitch their personal lives against the background of the mechanized 
society." Тһе consciousness of the need for redemption is unique in the American 
national character. —В.А.Р. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Drama 


2365, Kostelanetz, Richard. American Theater—Performance, Not Literature, Re: 
A&L, 5:1, Fall 1971, 41-49. There is а European presumption that the American 
theater should be literature rather than an exploration of American experience. 
Eugene O'Neill gave American literary theater its earliest claim to excellence, which 
was extended by Tennessee Williams, Arthur Miller, and to a lesser degree by 
Edward Albee. The new theater of mixed means, in contrast to literary theater, 
"communicates through kinetic arrangements of images and movements, all of 
which, in realized pieces, evoke some kind of coherence.” Americans attend the 
theater less often than the English who "regard public cultural activities as natural 
extensions of their everyday lives." Americans privately enjoy the formal arts 
and publicly appreciate the informal arts. Some writers try to make literary a 
theater which is not literature. Lively performances cannot exist in print, and we 
ought to recognize that European standards of literary theater cannot be transferred 
to the American theater of performance. —M.T.H. 


Vi. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
2366. Spiller, Robert E. Emersons THE YOUNG AMERICAN, Clio, 1:1, Oct. 
1971, 37-41. Emerson's lecture (1844)—an affirmation of the era, just beginning, of 
industrial expansion and manifest destiny—seems so different in thought from his other 
work that it has generally been ignored. It reflects his new awareness of the immediate 
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world of place as well as "times" by dealing with 3 practical aspects of American 
Ше at that moment: the growth of the railroad, the expansion of trade, and the 
movement toward a national policy of manifest destiny. Тһе affirmative views of 
the lecture on material expansionism may be understood in terms of Emerson’s 
desire to touch а responsive chord in а mercantile audience which led him to suppress 
his usual doubts and to identify material with spiritual expansion. His title and 
theme may also be linked to a limited degree to the Young America movement of 
the 1840's, possibly giving the movement impetus. —R.M.B. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
2367. Sachs, Viola. The Myth of America in Hawthorne's THE SCARLET LETTER, 
KN, 14:3, 1967, 245-267. Hester Prynne's sexual-moral rebellion against Old World 
prejudices is an allegory for the American experiment. Hawthorne shows that men 
must be reborn within, that the heart must be purified and regenerated before the 
New World (New Eden, Promised Land) can be achieved. Chillingsworth and 
Dimmesdale both represent the moral flaws—rationalism, materialism, egoism— 
which account for the failure to realize the American ideal. Symbolic imagery is 
employed to express the conflict between Good (the heart, the rose) and Evil 
(iron, hardness, darkness) though some symbols, such as the forest, or Pearl, are 
ambivalent. —M.K. 


Washington Irving 
2368. Kime, Wayne В. Тһе Satiric Use of Names іп Irving's HISTORY OF NEW 
YORK, Names, 16:4, Dec. 1968, 380-389. By including "burlesque etymologies, 
insulting sobriquets, and fanciful interpretations of topographical, generic, and family 
names, Irving utilized his own interest in name study . . . in arranging a varied display 
of satiric humor." Through the persona of the history's supposed author, Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, Irving satirizes the Dutch, commenting that Knickerbocker intends 
to be laudatory. At the same time he satirizes the biased and fatuous historian 
Knickerbocker represents. Only in discussing the enemies of the Dutch does 
Knickerbocker use the analysis of names as a weapon, but here Irving is clearly 
satirizing the vituperative historian. Through names he also satirizes the shortcomings 
of the new U. S. —]1.M.B. 


Herman Melville 


2369. Cannon, Agnes. On Dating the Composition of CLAREL, ExNMS, No. 13, 
Jan. 1973, 6. Evidence from two dates on the flyleaf and from Melville's notations 
in his heavily marked copy of Matthew Arnold’s Essays in Criticism (1865 ed) 
suggests that Melville did not choose a meter for this work before late July 1869. This 
date refutes Walter Bezanson (Intro. to Clarel, xxxiii; Hendricks House, 1960) who 
argues that a 4th to a 3rd of Clarel was completed by 1870 and is supported by Leon 
Haward's belief that Clarel was not worked on "in any systematic way until sometime 
іп 1870" (Herman Melville: A Biography, U. of Calif, 1951, p. 298). --АУУР. 


2370. Burns, Graham. The Unshored World of MOBY DICK, CR, 13, 1970, 68-83. 
The sea offers both release and great threat. The release possibilities are contained in 
the redemptive power of water which allows new identities without death. Тһе 
imagination is freed in the sea's indefiniteness. А "fixed purpose" like Ahab's 
may also develop there. Melville’s concern with, even celebration of, multitudinous 
forms and the diversity of creation may be his reaction against death as a fact. 
But the complete metaphoric significance of the sea in Moby-Dick is illusory. The 
plenitude of the sea allows selection of meaning, but this selection may involve 
rejection of data which could complicate or even subvert that meaning back to the 
meaningless “void.” —J.E.D. 


2371. Parker, Hershel. New Evidence on the Reception of PIERRE, ExNMS, No. 13, 
Jan. 1973, 7. A pre-publication report that Melville was insane appeared in the 
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New York Herald (July 29, 1852). Such malicious gossip may have prevented the 
writing of an impartial review in that paper. In a post-publication story in the New 
York Day Book (Sept. 7, 1852) Pierre was said to be “ ‘composed of the ravings and 
reveries of a madman,’” and it was hoped that Melville’s friends would “ ‘keep him 
stringently secluded from pen and ink?” However, after searching for evidence of 
the influence of these stories, it seems unlikely that they were "copied widely, if at all." 

A.W.P. 


2372. ExNMS, No. 13, Jan. 1973, 1-4. [This section contains a report on the 26th 
Annual Meeting of the Melville Society held in New York City, Dec. 28, 1972, and 
abstracts of the papers read at that meeting, including Heyward Ehrlich's illustrated 
lecture, Melville: From South Street to Broadway; John Н. Randall III's Bartleby 
vs, Wall Street: New York in the 1850's; Johannes D. Bergman's PIERRE and New 
York City; and Alfred Kazin's *Dwelling Somewhere in New York," A Portrait of 
Herman Melville the New Yorker. The issue also contains several pages of “news 
items of a cetological sort, brief scholarly notes, queries, and information on fugitive, 
half-fabulous whales."] —A.W.P. 


2373. Newman, Robert С. Portraits of Melvilles Mother, EXNMS, No. 13, Jan. 1973, 
7-9. A portrait on wood attributed to Ezra Ames, belonging to the National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, now hangs on long-term loan in the Melville Memorial Room 
at the Berkshire Athenaeum along with another portrait of Maria Gansevoort Melville 
by Ames owned by the Athenaeum. Because the character of the woman depicted is 
different in these portraits, at least two questions arise: First, are both done by 
Ames and, 2nd, which one reveals the real personality of Melville's mother. [Both 
portraits are reproduced on p. 8] —A.W.P. 


Edgar Allan Poe 
2374. Hirsch, David H. Another Source for THE PIT AND THE PENDULUM, 
MissQ, 23:1, Win. 1969-1970, 35-43. Тһе epistolatory Singular Recovery from Death 
(Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, Dec. 1821) contains images and stylistic devices 
simliar to those in Poe's story—"the dislocation of senses, the narrator’s feeling of 


ill-being, an interminable descent, a fiery place of torture . . . odd feelings of motion 
апа absence of motion." However Poe's adaptation is far superior to its source. 


—E.CR. ° 


2375. Davis, Richard Beale. Poe Criticism: Some Advances Toward Maturity, MissQ, 
23:1, Win. 1969-1970, 67-76. (rev.-art). Each of the six critical editions or studies 
of Poe published in 1969 represents "a developing maturity in presentation of this 
major American . . . author which begins to approach the sophisticated level attained 
. . . in the studies and editions of . . . Melville and Hawthorne." [The works discussed 
are Edgar Allan Poe: TALES and THE RAVEN AND OTHER POEMS, ed. Jay 
B. Hubbell, Merrill; Collected Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Volume I. Poems, ed. 
Thomas O. Mabbott, Harvard U.; Floyd Stovall, Edgar Poe and Poet, U. of Virginia; 
Louis Broussard, The Measure of Poe, U. of Oklahoma; Michael Allen, Poe and the 
British Magazine Tradition, Oxford U.; В. D. Jacobs, Poe, Journalist and Critic, 
Louisiana State U.] —E.G.R. 


2376. Pollin, Burton В. Du Bartas and Victor Hugo іп Poe's Criticism, MissQ, 23:1, 
Win. 1969-1970, 45-55. Poe's works contain six references to Bartas's "nonsense 
verse." One is his weaving of Bartas into Von Jung, the Mystific (1837, later titled 
Miystification). The other references are found in the following reviews: of Robert 
Southey's The Doctor (Southern Literary Messenger, July 1836); of Sumner Lincoln 
Fairfield's poetry (1841); of Richard Hengist Horne's Orion (1844); of Bulwer-Lytton's 
Poems (1845); and the review Mr. Griswold and the Poets. Even though based 
on Poe’s misconception of the nature of Bartas’s work, the references indicate Poe’s 
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ability to absorb “smatterings of erudition,” his using names to “validate his own 
literary authority,” and his “unacknowledged borrowing from Victor Hugo.” -—Е.С.В. 


Cf: Hem 2301. 


William Gilmore Simms 


2377. Wimsatt, Mary Ann. Simms as Novelist of Manners: KATHERINE WALTON, 
SoLiJ, 5:1, Fall 1972, 68-88. То the scenes of Charleston social life Simms brought 
a familiar method of depiction, an emphasis on the surface of the action, rather than 
on the underlying complexity of character and character relationships which interested 
later novelists of manners such as Henry James and Edith Wharton. —W.I.K. 


2378. Howell, Elmo. The Concept of Character in Simms’s Border Romances, MissQ, 
22:4, Fall 1969, 303-312. Simms's border novels reflect the South’s image of itself 
more clearly than do any other works of his generation. In particular, the Southern 
concept of manly character and its relationship to physical labor and prowess are 
stressed. The Southerner is depicted as ultimately varying from the Northerner 
not in racial attitudes but in a particular view of character that values stoutness 
of heart and boldness of limb and scorns the Yankee’s commerce. —A.A.L. 


2379. Kolodny, Annette. The Unchanging Landscape: Тһе Pastoral Impulse іп 
Simms's Revolutionary War Romances, SoLiJ, 5:1, Fall 1972, 46-67. By giving 
literary form to a society unwilling to give up an agrarian economy, creating young 
heroes who vehemently insist that "true loyalty is to the soil" Simms became the 
leading spokesman for Southern culture in 1860. —W J.K. 


2380. Shillingsburg, Miriam J. From Notes to Novel: Simms’s Creative Method, 
SoLiJ, 5:1, Fall 1972, 89-107. In spite of Simms's denigrations of "art" in favor of 
storytelling, he did rework material throughout his career. : —W J.K. 


2381. Vauthier, Simone. Of Time and the South: The Fiction of William Gilmore 
Simms, SoLiJ, 5:1, Fall 1972, 3-45. Simms's concept of time is much more complex 
than a cursory reading of his fiction would lead one to expect. Simms concentrates 
on the here and now of a definite period, but he always relates the uniqueness of 
this art-frozen movement to a continuous double movement out of and into 
history. —W.J.K. 


William T. Thompson 
2382. Ellison, George R. William Tappan Thompson and the SOUTHERN MIS- 
CELLANY, 1842-1844, MissQ, 23:2, Sp. 1970, 155-168. А factual history and 
summary of content of this periodical, an annotated bibliography of humorous 
contributions (excluding those by Thompson), and a bibliographical index of all 
fictional contributions by Thompson will provide a starting point for the much-needed 
study of Southern newspapers and magazines. Only by undertaking a series of such 
studies can we fully understand and appreciate the humor of the Old South and 
Southwest. —A.A.L. 


Henry David Thoreau 
2383. Sherwood, Mary P. The Fowlers of Thoreaus MAIN WOODS, TJQ, 4:3, 
July 15,.1972, 23-30. Thomas Fowler, Jr, was one of Thoreau’s guides on his 
first trip to the Maine wilderness in 1846. Compilation of Fowler family records shows 
the movement of the family into the Maine woods area, its activities and development 
there, and а genealogy down to living descendants. —H.L.H. 


2384. Myers, Douglas. The Bean-Field and the Method of Nature, TJQ, 4:2, Apr. 
15, 1972, 1-9. In the 7th chapter of Walden Thoreau explains his cultivation of 
beans in a manner that presses it into the service of myth. Contemplating the 
nature of beans as he cultivates, Thoreau makes them, their nature transmuted 
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and enhanced, a window to the world of nature. Thus, he forms a connecting link 
between creative nature and his -husbandry. —H.L.H. 


2385. James, David L. Movement and Growth in WALKING, ТЈО, 4:3, July 15, 
1972, 16-21. Through the sun and the swamp, as the dominant images in Walking, 
Thoreau develops а concept of spiritual revitalization. They link westward movement 
and plant growth to man’s condition of Ше. The sun is a wayfarer who’ evokes 
both movement and growth, while the swamp provides nourishment for the genera- 
tion of new life. —H.L.H, 


2386. Ferlazzo, Paul J. Thoreau’s Sense of Natural Time, TJQ, 4:1, Jan. 15, 1972, 
16-18. The importance of time for Thoreau lies in its connection to the processes 
of nature; accommodating his life to the tempo of nature leads man to the perception 
of the meaning of life. The language of Thoreau’s imagery shows his conviction 
as he connects his life and living with natural processes. —H.L.H. 


2387. Fleck, Richard F. Thoreau’s New England Mythology, TJQ, 4:1, Jan. 15, 
1972, 1-9. Several of Thoreau's works contain passages of mythic quality which 
be uses to create and enrich his portrait of New England life. He mingles classical 
mythology with such New England materials as a sawmill, Walden pond, and rum 
to develop a New England myth. Thoreau’s myth is more potential than actual, 
but he does develop fully а mythology involving the telegraph and the railroad. 

—H.L.H. 


2388. Haddin, Theodore. Thoreau’s Reputation Once More, TJQ, 4:1, Jan. 15, 
1972, 10-15. Thoreau’s reputation as a transcendentalist derives primarily from his 
connection with Emerson; his reputation as a social reformer is attested by his 
influence on recent political movements; and his reputation as a nature writer 
rests on the internal evidence of his writings. However, as recent criticism has 
shown, understanding of any of these reputations must be based on knowledge of the 
primacy of his literary artistry. —H.L.H; 


2389. Jenkins, James T. Thoreau, Mythology, Simplicity and Self-Culture, TJQ, 4:3, 
July 15, 1972, 1-15. Thoreau developed a mythical perspective toward man's duty 
of perfecting the self. This myth was his doctrine of the simple life. Prior to 1853 
he did not always distinguish the myth from reality, but after 1853 he consistently 
recognized it as a myth. This shift marked a significant change іп Thoreau’s 
intellectual and moral thinking, and his works must be viewed from these two 
attitudes toward the life-style myth. —H.L.H. 


2390. Quick, Donald G. Thoreau as Limnologist, ТЈО, 4:2, Apr. 15, 1972, 13-20. 
Thorean’s discourses on ponds demonstrate that he was seriously interested in 
scientific analysis. Examination of his observations on flora, fauna, and the water 
itself shows that he was accurate in his descriptions. His comments reveal that he 
was a pioneer in the methods of limnology. . —H.L.H. 


2391. Fenn, Mary Сай. Thoreau’s Rivers: Concord, Massachusetts, TSBkIt, 27, 
1973, [This item is a map which locates Thoreau’s Journal references along rivers 
in Concord, Mass.] —L.K.U. 


VIL NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Henry Adams 
2392. Friedlaender, Marc. Henry Hobson Richardson, Henry Adams and John Hay, 
JSArcH, 29:3, Oct. 1970, 231-246. Adams’s house on Lafayette Square confronted 
him with memories of the years about which he kept silent in The Education. Its 
utter simplicity contrasts with the rich dignity of John Hay’s house. The architecture 
of these houses, both by Henry Hobson Richardson, serves to reveal the differences 
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in character of Adams and Hay. Adams's and Hay's letters reveal an interesting 
architect-client relationship full of practical concerns yet touched with a sense 
of humor. —R.A.R. 


George Washington Cable 
2393. Pugh, Griffith T. George Washington Cable, MissQ, 20:2, Sp. 1967, 69-76. 
Cable achieved his greatest public recognition and creative activity in the 1880's, 
when he helped support the locai-color movement. But his best work contains the 
seeds of his decline as a novelist; the theme of racial strife led him to shift his 
focus from novelist to polemicist. Interest in Cable fell off significantly after 1900 
and reached its lowest ebb in the 30's. Since World War П, however, the increasing 
importance of American literature as a subject for scholarly activity has brought 
renewed interest in him. —A.A.L. 


Charles W. Chesnutt 


2394. Mason, Julian D., Jr. Charles W. Chesnutt as Southern Writer, MissQ, 20:2, 
Sp. 1967, 77-89. Since he lived in the South for 17 years, and since the great majority 
of his 40 separately published stories, two volumes of collected stories, and three novels 
deal directly with Southern themes and problems, Chesnutt deserves to be acknowledged 
as a thoroughly Southern writer. No doubt his race and the bold stand he took 
in realistically examining such subjects as miscegenation caused him to be ignored 
and castigated by his fellow Southerners. —A.A.L. 


Paul Hamilton Hayne 


2395. Moore, Rayburn S. The Old South and the New: Paul Hamilton Hayne and 
Maurice Thompson, $0117, 5:1, Fall 1972, 108-122. Thompson stated (Mar. 1883) 
that Hayne "is not surpassed by any American poet" Наупе continued to trust 
Thompson's critica] opinions of his poetry, but subsequently E cM criticism 
played a part in the decline of Hayne's reputation. —W J.K. 


2396. Simms, L. Moody, Jr. Раш Hamilton Наулев Method of Poetic Composition, 
MissQ, 24:1, Win. 1970-1971, 57-62. Наупе was regarded by his contemporaries 
as a competent poet as well as one of the South's literary leaders. William H. Hayne's 
Paul H. Hayne’s Method of Composition (Lippincott’s Magazine, Dec. 1892) is an 
"affectionate recollection of a father by his son and, more importantly, a commentary 
by one Southern poet upon the work habits of another." [William's essay is reprinted.] 

—E.C.R. 


Henry James 
2397. Mull, Donald. Freedom and Judgment: The Antimony of Action in THE 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY, AzQ, 27:2, Sum. 1971, 124-132. In this work James 
explores the meaning of the concept of limit to the individual. Isabel Archer sees 
herself as independent of her own choices and of any external circumstances or 
reality. Paradoxically, her ability to make choices is important to her sense of 
independence. She wants the ability to do without actually doing anything because 
doing constitutes а self-limitation. Isabel attempts to escape making choices by giving 
over her fortune to а man who seems to possess an internal selfhood without the 
limitations of material appurtenances. Through this act she loses her freedom 
but gains the knowledge that the self is not only limited but also created by the 
external world. —A.B.L. 


2398. Briggs, Anthony D. Someone Elses Sledge: Further Notes on Turgenev’s 
VIRGIN SOIL and Henry Jamess THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA, OXxSP, 5, 
1972, 52-60. Close ties exist between these works. Тһе central figures, Nezhdanov 
and Robinson, are patrician-plebian bastards, the same age, physically similar, aestheti- 
cally attuned, bear strange names, and seem to be role-acting. Both young radicals 
confront the aristocracy in the theater and succumb. Since neither character can 
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establish a firm political policy, both fail at climactic moments. Each shoots himself 
through the heart. James may have intended to improve on Turgenev, but he was 
bound by many problems. From writing The Bostonians he rushed into Тһе Princess 
Casamassima. His preface fails to mention Turgenev. —E.G. 


2399, Newlin, Paul A. The Development of RODERICK HUDSON: An Evaluation, 
AzQ, 27:2, Sum. 1971, 101-123. James suggested that the “ ‘private history!" of 
his first successful novel marked a “‘station’” for his career. Cornelia Kelley (Тһе 
Early Development of Henry James, Urbana, 1965) identifies the chief source of 
the novel too narrowly as the Correspondence de Henri Regnault, which James re- 
viewed in Natlon, Jan. 2, 1873. In A Source for RODERICK HUDSON (MLN, 
May 1948), Viola Dunbar points out parallels with Dumas's L'Affaire Clemenceau. 
Other influences include Balzac, Turgenev, and Hawthorne. James's novel can be 
seen as а repetition of Hawthorne's effort in The Marble Faun to depict the American 
art colony in Rome. In addition to thematic links, the two novels are influenced 
strongly by an American sculptor living in Rome, William Watmore Story. Story's 
Rome is the “‘golden air'" which James attempted to recreate as the agent to 
beguile Roderick into giving up everything, even life. Тһе novel thus depicts 
the American artist's search for identity and his relationship to a foreign environment. 

—A.B.L. 


2400. Stein, William Bysshe. THE SACRED FOUNT and British Aestheticism: Тһе 
Artist as Clown and Pornographer, AzQ, 27:2, Sum. 1971, 161-173. In this parody 
of the British aestheticism and decadence of the fin de siecle James uses puns and 
double entendres to expose the narrator's perverted hedonism. The protagonist, like 
Walter Pater's disciples, extracts fantasies from reality to fit his conception of the 
sacred fount. James also uses the perspective of Aubrey Beardsley to burlesque the 
affectations of the haute bourgeois. The portrait of Pierrot analyzed by the narrator 
defines the cultural problem of the Newmarch set—it represents their dehumanization, 
their adoption of а mask to hide reality. —A.B.L. 


2401. Fahey, Pau. WHAT MAISIE KNEW: Learning Not to Mind, CR, 14, 1971, 
96-108. The reluctance to handle strong emotion is a central problem in this work. 
James does not deal adequately with the intensity, turbulence, and potential violence 
unless they fit firm moral judgments, as they do with Ida, Beale, and Mrs. Beale. 
He does explore the range of possibilities a self-aware "innocent" has, within an 
attitude of resignation. —Jj.E.D. 


2402. Conger, Syndy McMillen. The Admirable Villains in Henry James’s THE 
WINGS ОҒ THE DOVE, AzQ, 27:2, Sum. 1971, 151-160. By portraying his villains, 
Kate Croy and Merton Densher, sympathetically, James refines the reader's notion 
of the ethical. He juxtaposes Kate's cleverness and her social adeptness with her 
moral inadequacies to demonstrate the falseness of identifying these qualities. Не 
makes Densher's loyalty to Kate a factor in his betrayal of Milly. Densher's acute 
awareness of moral implications and his active conscience are not enough to make 
him an ethical man. The good characters affirm the possibility of ethical behavior. 
James's sympathy for his villains suggests that the ambiguity of the world requires 
pity for people who gradually immerse themselves in lies. —A.B.L. 


2403. Marks, Sita Patricia. The Sound and the Silence: Nonverbal Patterns in THE 
WINGS OF THE DOVE, AzQ, 27:2, Sum. 1971, 143-150. In this work characters 
attempt to express and control reality by willing themselves to silence. Silence forms 
the novel’s structure as each division has as its subject some silent concealment of 
feeling or fact. This refusal to grant a name or a verbal existence to situations proves 
to be destructive. —4A.B.L. 


2404. Mulqueen, James E. Perfection of a Pattern: The Structure of THE AMBAS- 
SADORS, THE WINGS OF THE DOVE, and THE GOLDEN BOWL, AzQ, 27:2, 
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Sum. 1971, 133-142. James’s three major novels have a similar three-stage pattern 
brought to perfection in The Golden Bowl: a central character is deceived by an 
appearance that masks the truth of a sociaj relationship (deception); that character 
learns the truth (discovery); and action follows that brings about a state of affairs 
in which appearance and reality coincide (the resolution). —A.B.L. 
Sidney Lanier 
2405. Reamer, Owen J. Laniers THE MARSHES OF GLYNN Revisited, MissQ, 
23:1, Win. 1969-1970, 57-63. Like Emerson, Lanier was a lover of nature who viewed 
the external universe as a “great screen of symbols through which filtered glimmerings 
of an ideal world behind.” There is no evidence to support the contention that this 
poem is a statement of a mystical experience told in retrospect. Through an inter- 
weaving of the spatial, temporal, and mental progress of the narrator, the poem 
becomes instead an affirmation of the poet’s maturing belief and hope in God's beauty 
and goodness as revealed in external nature. —E.C.R. 


Trumbull Stickney 


2406. Schrieber, Lawrence. Worlds That Cannot Be: A New Look at Trumbull 
Stickney, P&C, 7:3, 1973, 32-41. (rev.-art., The Poems of Trumbull Stickney, ed. 
Amberys R. Whittle, Farrar, Strauss & Giroux, 1972). This new edition adds very 
few previously unprinted poems, and instead of a solid critical introduction, contains 
an article by Edmund Wilson (from The New Republic, 1940). Although partly a 
son of the decadent period in which he lived, Stickney’s skepticism at times gives a 
glimpse of the absurdity of the century to come. He is a romantic who can no 
longer believe in romance; yet in his despair he falls back upon the romantic con- 
ventions. He is most completely and unmistakably himself in those moments of 
tefined despair in some of his highly colored sonnets. —P.G.D. 


Maurice Thompson 
Cf.: Item 2395. 


Henry McNeal Turner 


2407. Herndon, Jane. Henry McNeal Turner's African Dream: A Re-Evaluation, 
MissQ, 22:4, Fall 1969, 327-336. Turner’s numerous pamphlets and letters advocating 
an African colony helped to alter the American concept of Africa as a land of 
savages, to stimulate the interest of Negro intellectuals in the culture and history 
of Africa, and to awaken racial pride in the Negro masses. As such he was a 
precursor of W.E.B. DuBois, Marcus Garvey, and other contemporary Negro leaders. 

—A.A.L. 


Mark Twain 


2408. Sapper, Neil. “I Been There Before”: Huck Finn as Tocquevillian Individual, 
MissQ, 24:1, Win. 1970-71, 35-45. Although it cannot be proven that Twain had 
read Tocqueville, there are three incidents which indicate that Huck Finn embodies 
traits of Tocqueville’s individualism. First, is the physical withdrawal when Huck 
hides behind the slaughterhouse because he cannot adjust to the civilizing influences 
of the Widow Douglas. The second incident occurs when Huck, who has been 
kidnapped by his father who represents the reverse side of society, creates the 
ruse of his own murder and sails down the river with Jim. The final incident occurs 
as Jim is betrayed and Huck decides “to go to hell” for Jim. In so doing, he willingly 
leaves society to itself. —E.C.R. 


2409. Brown, Maurice F. Mark Twain as Proteus: Ironic Form and Fictive Integrity, 
PMAS, 51, 1966, 515-527. Twain’s Life on the Mississippi, which has been ignored 
or misunderstood, deals in an original way with the central problems of life in the 
“Gilded Age." In this major work, Twain purposely assumes different roles, or 
masks, and speaks to us with a variety of voices, ranging from the absurdly comic 
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to the deeply emotional. His point of view often shifts with his role; thus at times 
he parodies literary conventions and at others he satirizes or praises contemporary 
trends, especially the new emphasis on science. From the tension among these 
voices, a single "ironic mode of personality" emerges, а persona who can comment 
with great effectiveness on all that is false and meaningless in the society around 
him. —A J.L. 


ҮШ. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sherwood Anderson 


2410. Baker, Carlos. Sherwood Anderson’s WINESBURG: А Reprise, VOR, 48:4, 
Aut. 1972, 568-579. Anderson's strength lies in his humanitarianism; his weakness 
in а pretension to omniscience. Winesburg is more a vision than a reproduction of 
actuality. Anderson embraces themes of escape, experiment, self-sacrificial love, paternal 
brutality, and loyalty in rejection. He sought to combine hubris with the characters 
of Old Testament heroes and failed. Тһе repression presented in the stories has 
parallels in Joyce’s Dubliners and Lawrence's collection The Prussian Officer. George 
Willard's progressive education in the vagaries of human behavior makes the work an 
informal Bildungsroman. Willard, like Anderson, has a resolve to amount to some- 
thing in life. He will, as he says, "go for a little walk." —R.E.W. 


Bill Bathurst 


2411. Bertolino, James. San Francisco Sacramento & Alpine Texas, New, No. 15, 
Apr.-May 1971, 9-13. Bathurst, Douglas Blazek, and Peter Wild are gifted young poets 
who have not received the attention they merit. Bathurst's primary theme is the 
inability to love. The reality of the poems hurts. Blazek and Wild both have shown 
strong artistic advances in their most recent volumes. —S.A. 


Saul Bellow 
2412. Lófroth, Erik. Herzog’s Predicament: Saul Bellow’s View of Man, SN, 44:2, 
1972, 315-325. The three categories of influences on Herzog are: his Jewish back- 
ground and past, his nature and American environment, and his studies. As a Jew 
he has a bighly developed sense of family and is deeply attached to childhood 
experiences. His environment is oppressively cluttered, reflecting his state of mind, 
but his experiences contrast with his ideas. То synthesize these conflicts he considers 
the individual's relationship to society, the idea of freedom, and the nature of man. 
Herzog comes to accept life, once he gives up superfluous ideas. His idea of private 
life is modified, and he escapes the bondage of his intellectual life. —]J.M.P. 


2413. Braem, Helmut M. Der Weg Saul Bellows, NRund, 82:4, 1971, 742-752. 
Throughout his literary career, from Dangling Man (1944) to Mr. Sammlers Planet 
(1969), Bellow has refused to “give political answers to spiritual problems." With 
the exception of his picaresque novel The Adventures of Augie March (1954, German 
1956), Bellow's writing is in a reflective, philosophical vein, and sparse of action. 
His noncommittal attitude toward America's social and political ills—such as racism 
at home and imperialist wars abroad—has attracted harsh critics as well as influential 
defenders. Mr. Sammler’s withdrawal from his surrounding world of brutality and 
pretentious activities into an inner one of humility and contemplation contains 
Bellow's "message" as he takes it from some medieval mystics. It seems to correspond 
to a present religious reawakening of America's "flower children." (In German) 

—H.-W.W. 


John Berryman 
2414. Meredith, William. In Loving Memory of the Late Author of the DREAM 
SONGS, VQR, 49:1, Win. 1973, 70-78. [Berryman and Meredith met at the Bread Loaf 
School of English in 1962. Their affinities were their interest in Frost’s work and 
their yearning for decorum.] In Dream Songs there is a sense of an individual 
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selection of the form for each poem; even where a flaw occurs, it is appropriate to the 
feeling of the poem. An absolute and passive attention to the poem's identity produced 
this accuracy of form which, however, diminishes in certain poems of the last 2 books 
as Berryman wrestled with new beginnings. At Goddard College in 1971 he called 
Homage to Mrs. Bradstreet a crisis poem, and this reflects his optimism about crisis 
as a medium of grace. There is an appropriate response to anything that befalls, 
but the game is to find the response. —REW. 


Douglas Blazek 
Cf: Item 2411. 


James Branch Cabell 


2415. Parks, Edd Winfield. James Branch Cabell, MissQ, 20:2, Sp. 1967, 97-102. 
Cabell's major works are the best examples of the philosophical romance produced in 
this century. Although he-seems to have lost any substantial audience, his best 


works will continue to appeal to perceptive readers. —A.A.L. 
` Truman Capote 
Cf.: Item 2479. 
E. E. Cummings 


2416. Thompson, W. E. Cummings and the Mystery of Stillness, ContP, 1:1, Sp. 
1973, 35-43. “Aliveness, intensity, originality, and technical excellence” mark Cum- 
mings's 73 poems (Harcourt, Brace & World, 1963). Poem 42 suggests stillness 
linguistically through such devices as unpronounceable lines and a relaxing visual 
symmetry. Poem 24 is a fine Imagist work utilizing the kinetic resources of language 
to suggest the vitality and motion of a discarded newspaper. —1A J.M. 


J. V. Cunningham 
2417. Stein, Robert A. The Collected Poems and Epigrams of J. V. Cunningham, 
WHR, 27:1, Win. 1973, 1-12. Cunningham, whose poetry has some affinities with 
that of Yvor Winters and of Wallace Stevens, and whose "form and tone are 
modeled upon the classical and Renaissance epigram," deserves more academic 
and critical attention. The mood in many of his poems is nostalgic brooding over 
values lost without new ones found. Generally, Cunningham uses conventional 
meter and rhyme and emphasizes antitheses, paradoxes, parallelism, reiteration, and 
numerous negatives. His power as poet "stems largely from his control of meter, 
rhyme, and syntax" rather than unconventional symbols. Blank verse, too, is a 
favorite, and epigrams are abundant. --Н.В.5. 


James Dickey 


2418. George, Sharon К. James Dickeys WINTER TROUT, ContP, 1:1, Sp. 1973, 
23-26. The theme of this poem is that "within Winter lies the promise of regener- 
ation." Тһе fish learns that although growth will return with spring, the frozen 
stillness of winter gives him his power. There is a dual perspective as the con- 
sciousness of the narrator and the trout become one. Theme and perspective are 
reinforced by such devices as a series of contradictions and the unimportance of 
time distinctions. —A.J.M. 


Ralph Ellison 
Cf.: Item 2454. 


William Faulkner 
2419. Ficken, Carl. The Christ Story in A FABLE, MissQ, 23:3, Sum. 1970, 251-264. 
Faulkner used elements of the Christ story because they formed a part of his 
working tradition and because they were appropriate. He is more interested, however, 
in creating real characters than in establishing symbols. The Christ story is not 
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used solely in relation to the Corporal; it appears in parallels to other characters 
and in general references to Christ that are not in any way connected with the 
Corporal Faulkner uses the total Christ story throughout the novel, not to establish 
any direct or precise parallels, but to emphasize the broad positive and normative 
values for which the story stands. —A.A.L. 


2420. Mellard, James M. The Biblical Rhythm of GO DOWN, MOSES, MissQ, 
20:3, Sum. 1967, 135-147. The narrative and thematic patterns in Faulkner's work 
reenact the basic biblical rhythms of life in Eden, the fall from innocence, exile and 
death, and the final suggestion of redemption or regeneration. The two related move- 
ments of Go Down, Moses shift from romance to tragedy, to irony, and finally to 
comedy. Тһе themes—man's relationship to the land and the relationships of whites 
and Negroes—coalesce in the concluding episode which emphasizes the basically 
comedic structure of the work. Тһе stories in the two cycles parallel each other. 
Hence The Fire and the Hearth and The Bear are mixed modes, containing both 
comic and tragic elements; the counterpointed stories, Was and The Old People, are 
romances; Pantaloon in Black and Delta Autumn use the mythos of irony; and 
Go Down, Moses gives the work a structure of comedy and presents а somewhat 
affirmative vision. —A.A.L. 


2421. Stephens, Rosemary. ІКен Gun and Too Many Novembers, MissQ, 23:3, 
Sum. 1970, 279-287. A chronological chart, beginning with Ike's birth in 1867 and 
continuing to the 1940 hunt of Delta Autumn, lists important dates relating to the 
three Ike McCaslin stories in Go Down, Moses and provides help in following 
confused time sequences and numerous flashbacks. In addition, the chart points 
up two authorial dating discrepancies, one involving the date engraved on Ike’s 
gun and the other the number of Lion's November hunts with Boon. At one point, 
Faulkner describes Ike as having his new gun which he received at Christmas engraved 
with the 1878 date. However, the description in question takes place in the summer 
before the Christmas gift was given. The 2nd discrepancy occurs when Ike seems 
to recall 4 hunts involving Lion. Analysis of the story's time sequences, however, 
reveals that there were only 3 such hunts. —A.A.L. 


2422. Dunlap, Mary Montgomery. William Faulkner’s KNIGHT'S GAMBIT and 
Gavin Stevens, MissQ, 23:3, Sum. 1970, 223-239. Тһе structure and imagery of this 
work are much more complex and skillful than has been recognized. In structure, 
it resembles a 5-act drama that encompasses the action of 3 days in 1941 and 
one day in 1942. The 5 sections gradually reveal the story of Steven's relationship 
to the Harriss family. The metaphor of the chess game, with its associative imagery, also 
acts as an organizing principle. With Steven's symbolic win over Gualdres and his 
subsequent winning of Mrs. Harriss, the plot reaches its climax. In winning, Gavin 
demonstrates his own emotional human growth. —A.A.L. 


2423. Pitavy, Francois L. The Landscape іп LIGHT IN AUGUST, MissQ, 23:3, 
Sum. 1970, 265-272. In Faulkner's works in general, and specifically in this novel, 
the landscape is a projection of individual characters! minds or states of mind. 
Тһе seeming immobility of the landscape, the colors associated with it, and particularly 
the shades of light and shadow all demonstrate that the setting assumes aspects of 
the characters who inhabit it. In Light іп August, Faulkner's landscape becomes the 
symbolic and imaginary corollary of the action. —A.A.L. 


2424. Taylor, Nancy Dew. The Dramatic Productions of REQUIEM FOR A NUN, 
MissQ, 20:3, Sum. 1967, 123-134. The two most successful productions of Faulkner's 
work have occurred outside the U.S. Camus’s French adaptation (1956) and Ruth 
Ford’s London production (1957) both received rave reviews and, in fact, the play 
was staged in 12 foreign countries before it was seen by an American audience. 
When the play finally was produced in New York, however, it recevied poor reviews and 
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closed after only 45 performances. Faulkner's insistence that the part of Temple 
belonged exclusively to Ford (who still holds the off-Broadway rights) was perhaps 
partially responsible for the play's difficulties in America. —A.A.L. 


2425. Palmer, William J. Тһе Mechanistic World of SNOPES, MissQ, 20:4, Aut. 
1967, 186-194. Faulkner's central themes in this trilogy are the decay of the 
traditional Southern aristocracy in the face of the new modern world and the 
contrast between human emotion and machine-like indifference. [luminating both 
themes is the mechanistic image, most notably embodied in the cash register, the 
train, and the automobile. This mechanistic imagery defines the character of Flem 
and culminates at his death. —A.A.L. 


2426. Yonce, Margaret. Faulkner's Atthis and Attis: Some Sources of Myth, MissQ, 
23:3, Sum. 1970, 289-298. Januarius Jones's reference to Attis in Soldier's Pay 
does not have its source in Ovid's Metamorphoses, as has been supposed, but in 
Poem 17 from Faulkner's Green Bough. Faulkner probably had reference, in both 
cases, to Swinburne's On the Cliffs, and to Sappho's poetry. The Attis myth, as 
described in The Golden Bough, may inform the character Labove in The Hamlet. 
If, however, Labove functions as an Attis-like lover to the fertility goddess Eula, the 
parallel between Attis and Labove must be intended as an ironic emphasis on the 
perversion of modern society in which lust replaces love. —A.A.L. 


2427. Fasel, Ida. A "Conversation" Between Faulkner and Eliot, MissQ, 20:4, Aut. 
1967, 195-206. Тһе Waste Land contributed to The Sound and the Fury thematically, 
structurally, and technically. Furthermore, ideas, images, incidents, and specific words 
and phrases in the 2 works correspond closely. The form and content of Faulkner's 
novel suggest а colloquy with a masterful poem and hint that The Waste Land helped 
Faulkner achieve his majority as a novelist. —A.A.L. 


2428. Beauchamp, George. THE UNVANQUISHED: Faulkner's ORESTEIA, MissQ, 
23:3, Sum. 1970, 273-277. Aeschylus's trilogy and Faulkner's novel deny the efficacy 
of violent retribution and offer a synthetic resolution of conflicting social and religious 
forces. In The Eumenides, the conflicting demands of reason (Apollo) and emotion 
(the Furies) are harmonized and transcended in a higher moral understanding. In 
An Odor of Verbena, the final story in The Unvanquished, Bayard's morally superior 
action harmonizes the conflicting demands of social law, which dictates that he 
avenge his father, and biblical law, which teaches “Thou shalt not kill" Thus both 
works move from the darkness of violent and one-sided demands to the light of 
а transcendent reality. —A.A.L. 


2429. Smith, Raleigh W., Jr. Faulkners VICTORY: The Plain People of Clydebank, 
MissQ, 23:3, Sum. 1970, 241-249. Alec Gray, the young Scot in this story, rejects 
family tradition and vocation and thus suffers ignominy and damnation or death 
in life. Crevasse, a separately published story that Faulkner originally intended to 
include in Victory, illuminates the story further by emphasizing the stark wasteland 
in which Alec wanders after cutting his home ties. The Gray family, that Alec rejects, 
seems to be the model for Faulkner’s plain people of Yoknapatawpha, who are as 
moral and independent as the Scots. —A.A.L. 


2430. Reeves, Carolyn H. THE WILD PALMS: Faulkner's Chaotic Cosmos, MissQ, 
20:3, Sum. 1967, 148-157. Ambiguity, disorder, and distortion characterize the 
landscape that, in Faulkner’s novel, assumes a dynamic and sentient presence. The 
major symbols of water, air, earth, and fire are used throughout to effect a nightmare 
existence in a timeless, primeval, chaotic world. Moreover, the frequent alternation 
between chronological and static time emphasizes the part of the human mind that is 
independent of time or space. —A.A.L. 


2431. Bradford, M.E. Of the Importance of Discoveriug God: Faulkner and Heming- 
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way’s THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA, MissQ, 20:3, Sum. 1967, 158-162. In a 
short essay published in Shenandoah (Fall 1952), Faulkner commented admiringly and 
perceptively on Hemingway’s latest work. He specifically praised the novel’s attitude 
toward the order of creation and the providentially assigned roles within that order. 
Santiago is the counterpart of Faulkner's hero who finds peace in having done the 
best he can. Endurance brings about the only real victory man can achieve. — —A.A.L. 


2432. Gidley, M. One Continuous Force: Notes on Faulkner's Extra-Literary Reading, 
MissQ, 23:3, Sum. 1970, 299-314. Critics of Faulkner must recognize that he was 
not simply a homespun and untutored, backwoodsman who stumbled into eternal 
verities and profound truths. БашКпегв extra-iterary reading indicates that he 
was aware of main currents of contemporary intellectual thought. Three books 
in particular, Elie Faure's History of Art (Harper, 1921), James Harvey Robinson's 
The Mind in the Making (Harper, 1921), and Henry Adams's The Education of Henry 
Adams (Houghton Mifflin, 1918), should be examined as possible influences on 
Faulkner’s thought and art, —A.A.L. 


2433. Howell, Elmo. А Name for Faulkner’s City, Names, 16:4, Dec. 1968, 415-421. 
The naming of Faulkner's fictional county seat of Jefferson, Mississippi, in 1929, 
may reflect the great popularity of Thomas Jefferson among 19th-century map makers 
and may also honor the memory of Jefferson Davis, or it might be in honor of 
Thomas Jefferson because of Faulkner’s devotion to the Jeffersonian ideal of а 
yeoman society and his distrust of the city and manufacturing class. His claim 
20 years later, that the name came from Thomas Jefferson Pettigrew, an obscure 
mail rider, follows Faulkner's disenchantment with federal intervention in private 
affairs and reflects on tbe part of his townspeople "a sublime indifference to any 
regulatory power that seeks to limit the individual." —J.M.B. 


2434. Polk, Noel. The Critics and Faulkner’s Little Postage Stamp of Native Soil, 
MissQ, 23:3, Sum. 1970, 323-335. (rev.-art., Elizabeth Kerr, Yoknapatawpha: Faulk- 
ner’s Little Postage Stamp of Native Soil, Fordham U., 1969; and Ward L. Miner The 
World of William Faulkner, Duke U., 1952). Miner and Kerr as well as many other 
critics proceed from the erroneous assumption that in Faulkner place is synonymous 
with theme. This assumption leads to the absurd positing of one-to-one parallels between 
events, places, and characters in Faulkner’s fiction and events, places, and characters 
in Mississippi. In addition Kerr and Miner are guilty of hasty generalizations, sloppy 
research, and decided bias toward both Faulkner and the South. We need an 
objective and scholarly study of Faulkner’s familial and cultural sources not as 
simply raw materials for his fiction, but as significant elements in the formation 
and conditioning of his mind. —A.A.L. 


СЕ: Items 2438 and 2439. 


Bruce Jay Friedman 
2435. Pinsker, Sanford. The Graying of Black Humor, STwenC, No. 9, Sp. 1972, 
15-33. Black humorists stretch the world into grotesque shapes and show its ever- 
present absurdity. Friedman's novels represent black humor at its purest and most 
vulnerable. Stern (1962) has the uneasy Jewishness, the ulcers, the horrors of moving 
to the suburbs, and a sense of terror that seem missing from his next two novels. 
"In A Mother's Kisses (1964), the psychodynamics of black humor shrink to Momism 
and the difficulties of getting into college." Friedman feels the contemporary satirist 
must outdo the headlines; hence, “life forces the novelist from the outrageous to the 
zany and, ultimately, exhausts him." The Dick (1970) draws "a parallel between 
sexuality and crime fighting, as the title of the novel and the name of his protagonist 
—LePeters—suggest." 'The bad jokes and shril pitch of The Dick are another 
decline. In Heller's Catch-22 (1961) and Kesey's One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest 
(1963), "black humor shades into the larger concerns of an absurdist vision and 
the stakes are raised all around." —J.W.H. 
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Alfred Starr Hamilton 
Cf.: Item 2503. 


William Nathaniel Harben 
2436. Bush, Robert. Will N. Harben's Northern Georgia Fiction, MissQ, 20:2, Sp. 
1967, 103-117. In the years between the late 90's and his death in 1919, Harben 
produced both local-color stories and a substantial series of regional novels that 
depict Northern Georgia from the Civil War to World War I. In his careful attention 
to the yeoman farmer, however, he moves beyond the purely regional to evoke the 
energies and standards of the national middle classes. [A checklist of Harben’s 
work is appended.] —A.A.L. 


Ernest Hemingway 
2437. Davidson, Cathy H. Laughter without Comedy in FOR WHOM THE BELL 
TOLLS, HemN, 3:2, Fall 1973, 6-9. Three types of laughter—all hollow and humorless 
—resound through this work. Most commonly, one person who appears to laugh with 
another laughs at him, or his laughter.is somehow interpreted as ridicule. The 
2nd type occurs when a character in a strained situation attempts to minimize 
tension; and, finally, a malicious, cynical laughter appears at times as a morbid 
self-mockery. Jokes, in this novel, have a way of being misinterpreted. Repartee 
leads to verbal attacks then to physical violence. This is sometimes averted when 
the joke is carefully explained, but then all humor is lost. —M.B.A. 


2438. Woodward, Robert H. Robert Jordan's Wedding/Funeral Sermon, HemN, 2:1, 
Sp. 1972, 7-8. There is little proof to sustain Monteiro's argument (“Between Grief 
and Nothing”: Hemingway and Faulkner, HemN, 1:1, Sp. 1971, 13-15 [AES, 16:3, 
Nov. 1972, 808]) that the ending of For Whom the Bell Tolls was borrowed from 
the ending of the title portion of Faulkner's The Wild Palms. Both Wilbourne and 
Jordan refuse an offer of immediate death and argue that love survives so long 
as someone harbors its memory. But, Jordan differs from Wilbourne significantly in 
that it is Jordan who will die and Maria who must live to carry on his memory; 
and, through his death, he will establish his identity and immortality. —M.B.A. 


2439. Monteiro, George. Hemingway and Spain: А” Response to Woodward, HemN, 
2:2, Fall 1972, 16-17. The ending of For Whom the Bell Tolls (1940) is indebted to 
the title portion of William Faulkner’s The Wild Palms (1939). Robert Woodward 
suggests it is biblical, citing examples from both the New and Old Testament. Yet, 
there appear to be 3 logical interpretations that would question Woodward's choice. 
[See the preceding abstract.] —M.B.A. 


2440, Davidson, Arnold E. The Ambivalent End of Francis Macomber's Short, Happy 
Life, HemN, 2:1, Sp. 1972, 14-16. Opinions range widely as to Margot Macomber's 
intentions when she "shot at the buffalo" and killed her husband who stood on a 
line between her and the charging animal. Presented with the opportunity to save or 
kill her husband, her reaction mirrors her mixed feelings of love and fear. —M.B.A. 


2441. Pauly, Thomas H. Passing the Buck in THE SUN ALSO RISES, HemN, 22, 
Fall 1972, 3-6. In this novel money is the one acknowledged value in an age 
violently stripped of "certainties"; therefore, Jake strives to adapt it as a functionally 
safe solution to his problems. Yet Jake realizes too much to be saved by a life 
of false or empty meaning. Consequently, he finds himself inescapably damned, 
and this condition, not the redemptive value of a monetary responsibility, is the 
central theme of the book. ` —M.B.A. 


2442. Dowdy, Andrew. Hemingway and Surrealism: А Note on the Twenties, 
HemN, 2:1, Sp. 1972, 3-7. Hemingway's The Torrents of Spring (1926), a short novel 
currently out of print, is the single instance of extended playfulness that flows from 
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his association in the 20's with the budding surrealists. It is characteristic of the 
underground movement started in Paris to upset conservative literary tastes. Although 
Torrents is not an outstanding work, it does present Hemingway from an angle 
seldom seen again in his career. —M.B.A. 


2443. Holder, Robert C., Jr. Counts Mippipopolous and Greffi: Hemingway's Aristo- 
crats of Resignation, HemN, 3:2, Fall 1973, 3-6. Count Mippipopolous in The Sun 
Also Rises and Count Greffi in А Farewell to Arms represent the aristocrat who 
has achieved a degree of stability and permanency. By relinquishing themselves fully 
to the dictates of a transient world, they have grown old carefully, without heroic 
connotation, indicating love cannot be a standard of life. Counts Mippipopolous and 
Greffi offer an approach to existence against which Jake and Frederic are implicitly 
measured, and one toward which both appear to be moving at the novel's end. —M.B.A. 


2444. Presley, John W. “Hawks Never Share”: Women and Tragedy in Hemingway, 
HemN, 3:1, Sp. 1973, 3-10. Hemingway consistently portrays mother figures as 
negative characters who are rejected easily and replaced by women who are more 
subtle threats, depleting the sexual and psychic reserves of the male. Although 
not subject to the classical definition of tragedy, Hemingway creates his own tragic 
tone by bringing to his work a sense of the inevitable loss, death. Hemingway's 
heroes begin with а certain amount of energy, psychic or sexual, and progress through 
а series of encounters, wounds or abortive love affairs that finally deplete and defeat 
the male. If the story continues, he is destroyed by degrees. Women create tragedy by 
diminishing the psychic reserves of the hero, or by dying and damaging the male's 
soul. —M.B.A. 


2445. Alderman, Taylor, and others. Current Bibliography, HemN, 2:1, Sp. 1972, 
9-13. [The 106 entries include books, magazine articles, dissertation abstracts, news- 
papers, and foreign items on Hemingway and his works. Of these, 24 entries 
are articles, essays, and translations by Hemingway. Most of the material dates 
from 1967-72 with one each from 1918 and 1920.] —M.B.A. 


2446. Alderman, Taylor, and others. Current Bibliography, HemN, 2:2, Fall 1972, 7-12. 
[The 97 entries include magazine articles, dissertation abstracts, book reviews, books, and 
newspaper articles about Hemingway and his works, as well as foreign translations 
and some works by Hemingway.] —M.B.A. 


2447. Alderman, Taylor, and others. Hemingway: А Current Bibliography, HemN, 
3:1, Sp. 1973, 11-13. [The 49 entries include magazine articles, reviews, books, and 
foreign translations of material dealing with Hemingway and his works. Dates 
range from 1960 through 1973. —M.B.A. 


2448. Alderman, Taylor, and others. Hemingway: A Current Bibliography, HemN, 
3:2, Fall 1973, 12-16. [The 114 entries include books, articles, essays, dissertation 
abstracts, critiques, and translations of material both by and about Hemingway.] 

M.B.A 


2449. Monteiro, George. Hemingway in Portuguese: More Hanneman Addenda, 
HemN, 2:1, Sp. 1972, 17-19. [The article contains 23 addenda to Audre Hanneman's 
Ernest Hemingway: А Comprehensive Bibliography (Princeton U., 1967) including 
books, newspapers, and periodicals on Hemingway, as well as translations of some 
of his material. Dates range from 1940 through 1972.] —M.B.A. 


2450. White, William. Bill Gorton/Grundy in THE SUN ALSO RISES, HemN, 
2:2, Fall 1972, 13-15. Louis Cohn's Bibliography of the Works of Ernest Hemingway 
(Random House, 1937) and Audre Hanneman's Ernest Hemingway: А Comprehensive 
Bibliography (Princeton U., 1967) cite 2 errors that distinguish the first printing of the 
first edition of this work. Little attention is given to the misprint of "stoppped" for 
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"stopped," but the substitution of “Grundy” for “Gorton” presents the problem of 
whether the slip was intentional or accidental on the part of Hemingway, as there is 
little probability of it being a printer's error. --М.В.А. 


2451. White, William. Two More Hanneman Addenda, HemN, 3:1, Sp. 1973, 14-15. 
Audre Hanneman (Ernesí Hemingway: A Comprehensive Bibliography, Princeton 
U., 1967) omits a British edition of Henry Hart's The Writer іп a Changing World 
(Equinox Cooperative Press, 1937) and The Old Man and the Sea (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1961). —M.B.A. 


Cf.: Item 2431. 
DuBose Heyward 
2452. Thomson, Keith W. and Frank Durham. The Impact of PORGY AND BESS 
in New Zealand, MissQ, 20:4, Aut. 1967, 207-216. The New Zealand production 
introduced a new twist for the Negro opera: all but 3 of its roles were sung and 
acted by Maoris, the native Polynesians. Тһе very enthusiastic audiences did not 
view the work as social propaganda, but rather as Heyward must have intended— 
as а colorful, warm folk drama that records a way of life fast disappearing from 
America. --А.А1. 
Robinson Jeffers 


2453. Milosz, Czeslaw. Robinson Jeffers, Kult, No. 192, Oct. 1963, 21-24. Modern 
critics and intellectuals dislike Jeffers's direct approach to basic philosophical questions. 
His materialistic, anti-Christian view of man led him to a moral neutrality and 
misanthropy, which repelled humanists. The rough, Scandinavian landscape of the 
California coast (Carmel) suited his poetic temperament, but he ignored those 
aspects of California's history that stood for civilization. Jeffers worships Nature; his 
God is indifferent to man. A major theme of his violent epic poems is the vanity 
of human passions. [The article is followed by Milosz's Polish translation of several 
of Jeffers’s poems.] (In Polish) —M.K. 


James Weldon Johnson 
2454. Baker, Houston, A., Jr. A Forgotten Prototype, VQR, 49:3, Sum. 1973, 
433-449. The cultural context of Johnson's Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man 
(1912) and Ellison's Invisible Man (1952), makes the works comparable. The heroes 
of both go through various typical features of black life in America, their authors' 
task being that of "'creating the uncreated features of [the black] face'" in order 
to move beyond the nameless abyss of being black. The Autobiography is a fictional 
rendering of W.E.B. DuBois's Souls of Black Folk (1903) displaying the bifurcated 
vision, intellectual genius, and open critical attitude toward black American culture 
of the black artist. The Autobiography moves toward the protest novel. Its narrator 
has to render his confession as a lesson to those who will follow, and he ends in a 
condition of endless self-recrimination. Тһе cultural situation of the Autobiography, 
the manner of setting forth the story, and the antecedent works lead to the informing 
sensibility and significant patterns of action in Invisible Man. Like the narrator of 
the Autobiography, the narrator of the latter work undergoes restless turnings within 
an apparently circular pattern, colliding with the facts of the American situation: a 
denial of the black man and yet a willingness to exploit his talents. In addition, there 
is similarity in thought, feeling, and emotion. Both works have the cultured stance and 
delineated “ ‘double consciousness’ " found in DuBois's Souls of Black Folk. —R.E.W. 
John Knowles 
2455. McDonald, Walter R. Heroes Never Learn: Irony іп A SEPARATE PEACE, 
ТЕВҮ, 22:3, Nov. 1972, 33-36. Тһе conclusion of the protagonist, Gene Forrester, 
at the end of the book is ironic: it was actually his jealousy and hate that motivated 
him to cause his friend Phineas to fall from the tree during their school days. 
Indeed, throughout the story "questions about human evil . . . remain hidden to 
Gene." ы —E.F.H. 
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Dick Lourie 
2456. Schreiber, Ron. Symposium: What's New in American and Canadian Poetry, 
New, Мо. 15, Apr-May 197i, 92-97. Тһе work of 3 contemporary poets, Clive 
Matson, Dick Lourie, and Marge Piercy, points in a direction American poetry should 
take and in one that all of us can fruitfully move in as human beings. Matson 
is a poet of relationship rather than isolation or competition. Lourie's poems, 
ranging in mood from humor tfo terror, explore 2 opposing themes: “а deep 
emotional commitment to other individuals, and the death-dealing culture that 
surrounds us.” Marge Piercy similarly writes both of personal love and the horrors 
of an exploitative, destructive general culture. A radical scholar, novelist, and essayist, 
Piercy may be the best writer in America today. —S.A. 


Andrew Nelson Lytle 


2457, Bradford, M.E. Toward a Dark Shape: Lytle’s ALCHEMY and the Conquest 
of the New World, MissQ, 23:4, Aut. 1970, 407-414. In this novella the controlling 
image is a combination of the traditional figure of the alchemist and the metaphoric 
associations of a journey moving westward and upward. The story of the journey 
made by Pizzaro and his men evinces a meaning that Lytle had already recognized 
as a part of the Southern experience. Therefore the focus of this example of his 
Spanish fiction has universal rather than limited national implications. —A.A.L. 


2458. Landman, Sidney J. The Walls of Mortality, MissQ, 23:4, Aut. 1970, 414-423. 
Lytle's Jericho, Jericho, Jericho is а story of the death of the old South's traditional 
values and of individual strengths and weaknesses. Тһе third-person point of view 
limited to the consciousness of the dying matriarch presents the universal experience 
of death. Kate McCowan is а perfect representative of the wise and dominating old 
women so often fpund in Southern fiction. Lytle's masterful characterization of the 
dying woman and his confident control of dialect and cadences of speech make 
this one of American literature's finest stories. Тһе biblical parallel, with its ironic 
reversal, adds a further dimension. —A.A.L. 


2459, Weatherby, H. L. The Quality of Richness: Observations on Andrew Lytle's 
THE LONG NIGHT, MissQ, 23:4, Aut. 1970, 383-390. A principle of richness that 
evokes the total actuality of being operates in all of Lytle's work and provides 
the unity and meaning of his fiction. In this novel, the basic conflict between the 
community and the outsider or exile is realized not in allegorical or ideological terms 
but in the clash between the fullness of life and the abnegation of that fullness. Lytle’s 
ability to evoke the rea] and rich existence of things and events is revealed in the 
thematic and stylistic unity of The Long Night. —A. AL. 


2460. Krikel, Edward. The Whole and the Parts: Initiation in THE MAHOGANY 
FRAME, MissQ, 23:4, Aut. 1970, 391-405. Тһе basic elements associated with 
initiation rites appear in Lytle's novel. However, the boy whose central experience 
is portrayed achieves maturity of vision not through formal guidance or ritual but 
by accident and alone. Тһе event that occasions the boy's initiation is а duck hunt, 
but it is strictly commercial, devoid of any mythical or ritualistic qualities. Меуег- 
theless, when the boy sees that his uncle's eyes are the same as those of his 
idealized grandfather, he loses the categorical idealizations of childhood and recognizes 
the multiplicity of the adult world. —A.A.L. 


2461. Jones, Madison. А Look at MISTER MCGREGOR, MissQ, 23:4, Aut. 1970, 
363-370. Lytle's first published story (1935) sounds the theme of much of his suc- 
ceeding fiction. The movement from childhood to manhood, from innocence into 
full knowledge of sin and guilt, underlies the main action. Although the plot centers 
on the conflict between Mr. and Mrs. McGregor, with the slave Rhears acting as 
agent of Mrs. McGregor’s will, the full effect of the story is felt in terms of its 
influence on the narrator who witnessed the event as an 8-year-old boy. As he 
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tells the story many years later, his interpretations, emphases, and colloquial speech 
indicate the tremendous effect that occurrence has had on his life. In essence, the 
scene of battle witnessed as a boy has kept the narrator forever a child. He rejects 
the guilt and sin he sees in adulthood and thus rejects life itself. —A.A.L. 


2462. Clark, Charles C. A NAME FOR EVIL: A Search for Order, MissQ, 23:4, 
Aut. 1970, 371-382. Lytle's novel depicts the disastrous effects of a deranged 
and distorted view of tradition. Toward this end, Lytle employs Jungian ideas, 
especially in his presentation of the Gnostic lapis-Christ parallel and the mandala, 
an archetypal symbol of man's struggle to order all aspects of life around the central 
self. i —A.A.L. 


2463. Landess, Thomas H. Unity of Action in THE VELVET HORN, MissQ, 23:4, 
Aut, 1970, 349-361. Lytle’s novel is unified through the use of the archetypal 
action of the fall of man from innocence into sin, his suffering, and his eventual re- 
demption. This experience is mirrored in both Christian and pagan cultures in 
the Garden of Eden story and in primitive initiation rites and ceremonies. In the 
novel, the velvet horn, the tree, and water are symbols that unite the actions in 
an archetypal paradigm. Іп addition, the action involving each major character 
echoes the archetypal experience of the fall and helps to create unity. Near the 
end, when Lucius accepts the consequences of his fall and his initiation, and when 
Jack Cropleigh sacrifices his own life to save Lucius, we see that man may rise 
above the consequences of the fall through love. —A.A.L. 


2464. Weston, Robert. Toward a Total Reading of Fiction: The Essays of Andrew 
Lytle, MissQ, 23:4, Aut. 1970, 425-433. Іп order to engage the reader іп an 
experience which "elevates the imagination to the intensity of vision," the writer of 
fiction mobilizes important fundamental forces. The controlling image, which exists 
independently of the piece of fiction it controls, both carries and contains the 
meaning. This meaning is received through the interrelationships of action, both 
enveloping and surface, and point of view. In the best fiction, all elements work 
together to produce a non-conceptual, affective, motive, or experiential component 
of meaning. 'The experience that results forms the most complete aspect of meaning 
in any work of fiction. [Lytle's essays were published with the title The Hero with 
the Private Parts, L.S.U., 1966.) —A.A.L. 


Clive Matson 
Cf.: Item 2456. 


Carson McCullers 
2465. Madden, David. Transfixed Among the Self-Inflicted Ruins: Carson McCullers 
THE MORTGAGED HEART, 50117, 5:1, Fall 1972, 137-162. (rev.-art, ed. Mar- 
garita Stone, Houghton Mifflin, 1971.). Stone shows the development of McCullers's 
talent by presenting the stories in the order in which they were written. Her avowed 
purpose is to "illustrate the development" of McCullers's talent, "to illuminate 
in -part the creative process." —W J.K. 


William Meredith 
СЕ: Item 2414. 


James Merrill 
2466. .Theobald, Sister M. Aquin. Merril's MIRROR, ContP, 1:1, Sp. 1973, 18-22. 
The narrator in this poem is a mirror whose monologue ironically reveals his superficial 
personality. Echoing Eliot’s Prufrock and Shakespeare's Lady Macbeth and Dream, 
the mirror-narrator unknowingly underscores his own inadequacy and incomprehension. 
Merrill exposes the shallow submissiveness which must imagine a destructive SEI 
force. --А.Т.М. 
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Flannery O'Connor 


2467. Asals, Frederick. Flannery O’Connor’s THE LAME SHALL ENTER FIRST, 
MissQ, 23:2, Sp. 1970, 103-120. In this story the rich texture of imagery concerning 
nature, eating or digestive processes, sex, and lameness suggests natural forces perverted 
to unnatural and horrifying ends. All three major characters are lame in the sense 
of spiritual affliction, and each one participates in and is partially responsible for the 
terrifying results: the son's suicide, the father's failure, and Rufus's unregeneration. 
Тһе name Sheppard and the many biblica] allusions reminiscent of the parable of the 
Good Shepherd create an ironic tension and reversal of roles in which Rufus becomes 
the shepherd who leads the son to death. Despite the strong sense of doom, the 
self-knowledge and guilt that Sheppard gains after his child's death may provide 
a small degree of hope. —A.A.L. 


2468. Littlefield, Daniel F., Jr. Flannery O'Connors WISE BLOOD: Unparalleled 
Prosperity and Spiritual Chaos, MissQ, 23:2, Sp. 1970, 121-133. In this work 
material prosperity is related to the prevailing distortion of spiritual purpose. Character 
and plot development are closely related to the reality of striving for material prosperity. 
All the major characters pursue material prosperity, but the hypocritical characters 
(such as Hawks, Sabbath Lily, and Hoover Shoats) pursue it as an end in itself, 
while the novel’s only sincere characters, Enoch and Hazel, pursue it as a means 
to an end, Enoch never rises above his search for prosperity, for being somebody 
important; Hazel, on the other hand, is saved, but only after he loses his car, 
the symbol of material wealth. Only when materialism is removed as the motivating 
force of man is redemption possible. —A.A.L. 


Charles Olson 


2469. Hooker, Jeremy. To Open the Mind, Planet, No. 5/6, Sum. 1971, 59-63. 
Olson's poetry contains a "cadence or a concentration" the British will recognize as 
poetry, "a national speech-force" which American poetry bas retained. Olson has 
affinities with D. H. Lawrence: both involve a search which is "hostile to the 
burden of an historical conditioning," the search involving myth, the cosmic, and 
the primitive. Olson's “poetic expresses a disposition to reality never lost in America." 

—D.B.S. 


Marge Piercy 
Cf: Item 2456. 


Sylvia Plath 

2470. Fraser, G. S. A Hard Nut to Crack from Sylvia Plath, ContP, 1:1, Sp. 1973, 
1-12. Because Plath arouses passionate feelings, a seminar group learned much 
from cooperative explication as they collided in condemnation or praise of the short 
poem The Hanging Man. Condemners judged it fragmentary and arbitrarily assembled, 
but they missed such signs of conscious artistry as rhyme links and significant word 
choices. 'They concluded that knowledge of Plath's biography makes objective 
analysis impossible, and the number of possible interpretations leads to amorphousness. 
Defenders concluded that the poem has integrity, and the total effect is multiplex. 

—А.Ј.М. 


2471. Meissner, William. The Opening of the Flower: The Revelation of Suffering 
in Sylvia Plath's TULIPS, ContP, 1:1, Sp. 1973, 13-17. Plath's tormented sense of 
gloom is exposed in this poem as the flowers become emblems of her disturbed con- 
sciousness. Instead of bringing comfort to the hospital patient, the tulips emphasize 
old, wounds and become terrifying monsters. Implying pain of life and excitement, 
these reminders of reality beyond the hospital walls threaten the comfortable paralysis 
resulting from surrender to utter despair. АП the sensitive speaker can ultimately 
do is accept more pain as her suffering purges her of evil. —AJ.M. 
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Ezra Pound 


2472. Witemeyer, Hugh. The Method of the CANTOS: “Ply over Ply”, Occi, 7:1, 
1973, 49-54. A significant feature of Pound's poetry is suggested by the phrase "ply 
over ply." This principle of composition, which he learned in part from Japanese 
haiku and employed in a very complex fashion to organize the images and allusions 
in various poems, is illustrated by units from Cantos 38 and 80. —T.AS, 


2473. Miller, Felicia, Pound, Fenollosa and the Noh, Occi, 7:1, 1973, 63-65. In 
his Imagistic period, Pound translated the Noh plays and found in them a principle 
of intensity, a way of focusing on the essence of life, which excited him and confirmed 
him in his use of unifying images. —T.A.S. 


2474. Reid, David, and Mark Turner. А Conversation with Hugh Kenner, Occi, 7:1, 
1973, 18-48. In this interview, Kenner was asked to reformulate or explain many of 
the views he had expressed in his earlier works, particularly The Pound Era (U. of Calit., 
1972). Kenner minimizes the fascist and snti-Semitic charges against Pound, and in the 
process of characterizing Vorticism, gives personal anecdotes about such figures 
as T. S. Eliot, Wyndham Lewis, Ernest Hemingway, and W. C. Williams. He sees 
the literary world as gradually assimilating the Vorticist concept that pattern is a 
consequence of energy. —T.A.S. 


2475. Turner, Mark. Pound and Provence, Occi, 7:1, 1973, 54-52. Pound's fascination 
with the Provencal poets and the circumstances that made possible their participation in 
the economic and political life of their society is apparent, not merely in his 
allusions and imitations, but in the way he contrasts the period with our degenerate 
and milksop times. Pound's desire to revive the Provencal spirit contributed to his 
support of Mussolini's policies. —T.A.S. 


Thomas Pynchon 


2476. Richardson, Robert O. The Absurd Animate in Thomas Pynchon’s V: А 
NOVEL, STwenC, No. 9, Sp. 1972, 35-58. The characters Rachel Owlglass, McClintic 
Sphere, and Paola and Fausto Maijstral "not only counterbalance the drift toward 
the passive, inert, and inanimate, but also suggest an alternative to the chaos, cruelty, 
and destruction" of most of the others. These 4 foster human values even though 
they recognize as well as Benny Profane, the novel's human yo-yo and schlemiel, 
"that the world is cold and empty of meaning." Profane gives in to the inanimate, 
but the 4 see "the absurdity of the juxtaposition of human will and an external 
world indifferent to that will" and assert human solidarity. The bizarre, gaudy, and 
sadistic characters are more fascinating and repulsive than these 4, but Fausto 
"suggests a complexity and depth of concern against which most of the other 
characters seem callow." Pynchon's treatment of Fausto suggests "a preference for 
the wise which his fascination for the wised-up does not quite conceal." —J.W.H. 


Edward Sheldon 
2477. Perry, John. LiSk, 11:9, Sept. 1971, 1-2. Though bedridden by disease, Sheldon, 
after being a successful playwright on Broadway, never succumbed to being a dying 
man. His keeping himself involved with living allowed him to be а shaping force for 
the many children who came to his parties and for actors such as John Barrymore 
and novelists such as Maugham. —L.M.M. 


Charles Simic 
2478. Contoski, Victor. Review: Charles Simic, SOMEWHERE AMONG US А 
STONE IS TAKING NOTES, New, No. 15, Apr.-May 1971, 23-26. In this volume 
(Kayak, 1969) Simic "gives directions to the reader on surviving in the wilderness 
of the spirit that precedes racial extinction." А poet of nature rather than people, 
Simic is one of America's best poets. —S.A. 
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William Stafford 


2479. Bauerle, Richard F. Stafford’s HOLCOMB, KANSAS, ContP, 1:1, Sp. 1973, 
27-30. Although Stafford never mentions Truman Capote, the central event of 
this poem is Capote's visit to Holcomb while researching In Cold Blood (Random 
House, 1965). Stafford allies himself with the townspeople, who feel their quiet, sober 
lives disrupted by this odd intruder spinning fictionalized tales about murders com- 
mitted by other intruders. This poem is central to the whole book Allegiances (Harper 
& Row, 1970). —A.J.M. 


Wallace Stevens . 


2480. Reeve, Amanda Humphrey. In Retrospect—Wallace Stevens, ТС, 179:1048, 
1972, 44-46. Stevens, though not the hedonist his early life might suggest, had certain 
Epicurean sympathies—in particular his orientation toward abstraction. Imagination 
was always the most important factor, something with which reality bad to be 
synthesized. Generally disavowing the influences of his contemporaries, he did 
acknowledge his admiration for William Carlos Williams. His poetry is a union of 
mystical profundity and playfulness. —R.M.B. 
William Styron 

2481. Delany, Lloyd Tom. A Psychologist Looks at THE CONFESSIONS OF NAT 
TURNER, PsyT, 1:8, Jan. 1968, 11-14. (rev.-art). Though Styron insists this novel 
is not meant to be historical, it must be evaluated as such since the author maintains 
that he rarely deviated from historical fact. Actually there are many historical deviations 
and one must question the author's motives. Though the book is a well-written portrayal 
of a white writer's attempt to engage in black consciousness, it fails because of 
Styron's inability to divorce himself from the myth of the black man's desire for 
white women and in the asserted ambivalent attitudes slaves held for their masters. 

—D J.P. 


2482. Platt, Gerald M. А Sociologist Looks at THE CONFESSIONS OF NAT 
TURNER, PsyT, 1:8, Jan. 1968, 14-15. (rev.-art). Тһе novel’s problems аге its 
questionable historicity and the insufficient motivations provided for the actions of 
Nat. and his followers. Though Styron asks that no moral be drawn from the work, 
the reader is compelled to do so in light of the anti-integration statements made in it. 

—D.J.P. 

Jacqueline Susann 
2483. Seiden, Lewis S. VALLEY OF THE DOLLS by Jacqueline Susann, PsyT, 1:3, 
July 1967, 13-14. (rev.-art.) The success of this novel is attributable to the dedicated 
promotion of the author and her T.V.-producer husband as well as to the popular 
subject matter of sex and drugs. In it female characters partially succeed as actresses, 
but not as women, and all use drugs at some point; men play minor roles and do 
not use drugs. Too, the book is psycho-pharmacologically inaccurate. Understanding 
of the drug problem is not enhanced as in Claude Brown's Manchild in the Promised 
Land and Lillian Roth's Pil Cry Tomorrow. Valley of the Dolls is “escapist rather 
than serious literature." —D.J.P. 
Allen Tate 
2484. Edwards, Margaret F. An Explication of Allen Tate’s ODE TO THE CON- 
FEDERATE DEAD, ContP, 1:1, Sp. 1973, 31-34. Tate's Ode examines the destruction 
of the individual and the collective self. Although life can make one insensible 
toward death, Tate allies himself with the poet whose self-destructive sensibility 
obligates him to examine death's meaning. lmages from the poet's historical past 
excite him to a love expressed in his defiance of oblivion. —AJ.M. 
Frederick Jackson Turner 


2485. Lieber, Todd M. The Significance of the Frontier in the Writing of Antebellum 
Southern History, MissQ, 22:4, Fall 1969, 337-354. Turner called attention to the 
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importance of the frontier and the plain frontiersman in understanding Southern 
life. In addition, his ideas led Southern historians to view their region not as separate 
or static but as an evolving and organic development which shared in the basic 
American experience of the settlement of the Western frontier. Turner’s views were 
not applicable to all situations, however, most particularly the period from 1820 
to the Civil War. For this period, other historical approaches stressing climate, the 
plantation system, or the Negro have proven more valuable than his. —A.A.L. 


John Updike 
2486. Jones, Edward T. An Art of Equilibrium: Piet Mondrian and John Updike, 
CtCr, No. 7, Mar. 1973, 4-10. Despite Updike's well-known interest in art, little 
attention has been paid to specific artistic analogies in his work. For example, Updike 
and the modern painter and essayist Piet Mondrian share some beliefs. Both affirm 
the mythic pattern that human society at any given moment is an expression of an 
equilibrium between the individual and the universal. Of Updike’s books, Couples 
offers the best opportunity for seeing his indebtedness to Dutch art generally and 
to Mondrian especially. —B.E.B. 


Mark Van Doren 
2487. MacLeish, Archibald. Archibald MacLeish on O WORLD, Voy, 5:1-4, 1973. 12. 
Van Doren is one of the few poets of this generation to remember that "the work 
of a poet is to make poems," as exemplified in his O World, —B.F. 


Robert Penn Warren 
2488. Core, George. In the Heart's Ambiguity: Robert Penn Warren as Poet, MissQ, 
22:4, Fall 1969, 313-326. Critics have too often presented extreme arguments in 
praise or condemnation of Warren's poetry. Actually, his work includes successful 
and unsuccessful poems. One of his best sequences, Homages to Emerson, On Night 
Flight to New York, which appears in Selected Poems: New and Old, exemplifies 
the skill with which style can achieve а complex version of Warren's favorite theme, 
original sin. The sequences in Tale of Time: New Poems, 1960-1966 are looser and 
insistently didactic. Although the quality of Warren's poetry seems to have slipped 
significantly since 1960, he is still capable of notable achievement. —A.A.L. 


2489. Shepherd, Allen. Warren's AUDUBON: “Issues іп Purer Form” and "The 
Ground Rules of Fact," MissQ, 24:1, Win. 1970-1971, 47-56. Not only are questions 
‘concerning "issues in purer form" and “the ground rules of fact" relevant to this 
work, but also these concepts may shed light on The Ballad of Billie Potts, Brother 
to Dragons, and World Enough and Time. Warren's adaptation of Audubon's Prairie 
embodies "more drama, violence, introspection, sex and moral significance" than 
its source. The reader may see, therefore, what changes were made and the reasons 
for those changes. Though Warren's "fable is new" and his "issues . . . familiar," 
his characterization of Audubon achieves the "desiderata of all Warren's protagonists: 
a stable, earned identity, a properly chastened sense of complicity, . . . a right relation 
to nature, а perception of timelessness in time." —E.C.R. 


Bob Watt 
2490. Mitchell, Roger. Symposium: What's New in American and Canadian Poetry, 
New, No. 15, Apr.-May 1971, 76-79. (rev.-art, The Ten Bulls of Zen Made Easy, 
Morgan, 1970, and Inferior Poetry, New Directions, 1970.) Watt is "one of the 
funniest, most serious, most original writers around." —S.A. 


Eudora Welty 
2491. Richmond, Lee J. Symbol and Theme in Eudora Welty’s PETRIFIED MAN, 
EJ, 60:9, Dec. 1971, 1201-1203. Welty uses 3 symbols to develop the theme 
of “spiritual petrification” in this story. The beauty shop, a pivotal symbol, is the 
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place where Leota, the beautician, and Mrs. Fletcher, her customer, reveal the 
ugliest aspects of their inner beings. Mrs. Fletcher reveals herself as she gazes into 
a mirror. Leota brings in the 3rd symbol as she tells about the petrified man in 
a traveling freak show. —L.H.M. 


Richard Wilbur 


2492. Adkins, Carl A. Richard Wilburs RUNNING and COMPLAINT: Two Self- 
Portraits of a Young American Artist Nearing Fifty, IEBY, 22:3, Nov. 1972, 37-41. 
These two poems in Wilbur's collection Walking to Sleep are heavily autobiographical, 
emphasizing his self-consciousness at being middle-aged. Running is about Wilbur's 
“dissatisfaction which he feels as a poet nearing middle-age who believes that he 
has not yet managed to satisfy himself artistically.” In Complaint, “Wilbur the poet 
reconciles himself not to a loss of poetic strength but to a continuing struggle for 
artistic perfection, especially as he responds to the inspiration of Nature.” —E.F.H. 


Peter Wild 
СЕ: Item 2411. 


William Carlos Williams 


2493. Gordon, Gerald T. William Carlos Williams’ PREFACE to PATERSON, ContP, 
1:1, Sp. 1973, 44-51. The Preface defines the scope and purpose of the poem (1946) 
proper, foreshadows fundamental techniques, and provides a transition into Book L 
Williams creates a mythical structure involving an inductive search for value and 
permanence in beauty, beginning by focusing on the sense objects ("particulars") 
of everyday Ше, In Stanza Ш he equates man and city, both of which imply action 
and particularity. In Stanza IV the mind, still unwilling to focus on the active search, 
bogs down in abstractions. Finally, the mind, having arrived at a universal idea of 
beauty, moves deductively to find beauty in particulars. In the conclusion man 
and city find meaning for life in fragments of beauty. —A.J.M. 


Anne Goodwin Winslow 
2494. White, Helen, and Redding S. Sugg, Jr. Lady into Artist: The Literary АсМеуе- 
ment of Aune Goodwin Winslow, MissQ, 22:4, Fall 1969, 289-302. Winslow's life 
and art embody the values of the old Southern culture. Her 4 novels and numerous 
stories subtly evoke the experience of the Southern lady in a style both eloquent 
and ironic. Self-control, propriety, and extreme decorum characterize her heroines, 
who also realize how much these standards limit them. —A.A.L. 


Thomas Wolfe 


2495. Field, Leslie. Thomas Wolfe on the Couch and in Symposiom, SoLiJ, 5:1, 
Fall 1972, 163-176. (rev.-art., William U. Snyder, Thomas Wolfe: Ulysses and Nar- 
cissus, Ohio U., 1971; Paschal Reeves, Thomas Wolfe and the Glass of Time, U. -of 
Georgia, 1971). The most important “literary” observation that emerges from these 
analyses is that Wolfe “probably died around the height of his literary career." —W.J.K. 


2496. Norwid, Helena. Thomas Wolfe: Ucieczka od samego siebie [Thomas Wolfe: 
Escape from Himself], KN, 14:4, 1967, 395-413. In Wolfe’s novels a central theme 
is the search for the truth of life and of one’s own self; this search is typically 
undertaken by a youthful character, who accumulates and interprets various experiences, 
much as in a Bildungsroman. But his search is doomed to failure, and he to 
loneliness and isolation, for the human soul is too complex, too full of contradictions 
and conflicts to be fathomed. The self, then, remains a mystery, an obsession, a 
trap, and the romantic hero suffers a tragic succession of failures. He can only 
escape from the trap of Self—thereby achieving maturity—through work, creative 
action, an awareness of other people and social injustice. Wolfe never lost hope in 
the successful outcome of this struggle. (In Polish with English summary). —M.K. 
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2497. Watkins, Floyd C. Thomas Wolfe, MissQ, 20:2, Sp. 1967, 90-96. A new and 
fair evaluation of Wolfe's work seems impossible at this time, both because the maze 
of contradictions in Wolfe's novels defies it and because modern methods of criticism 
seem to move at cross purposes with Wolfe's art. Wolfe's humor, his use of oral 
literature and folklore, and his style, rhetoric, and oratory have never been carefully 
analyzed. —A.A.L. 


John Woods 
2498. Etter, Dave. John Woods: America’s Best Poet, New, No. 15, Apr.-May 
1971, 26-30. Woods fashions his imaginative and unusual poetry out of the raw 
material of the commonplace: autumn, change and decay, and small-town America. 
.He is capable of gentle humor as well as satirica] wit and will someday receive the 
wide acclaim he deserves. —S.A. 


Richard Wright 
2499, Smith, Sidonie Ann. Richard Wright’s BLACK BOY: The Creative Impulse 
as Rebellion, SoLiJ, 5:1, Fall 1972, 123-136. Wright’s autobiography is essentially 
a 20th-century version of the earlier slave narrative, explicitly and implicitly echoing 
its themes. Like the slave narrator’s story, Wright’s autobiography is the story of 
a self willing to rebel to the point of annihilation in order to remain inviolate. —W.J.K. 


Drama 5 


2500. Beitz, Ursula. AMERIKANISCHE PROTESTDRAMEN, WeiB, 19:7, 1973, 
153-160. (rev.-art, ed. with afterword, E. Brüning, Berlin 1972). Hansberry’s con- 
fession that "each part of our lives is protest" unites the plays by Afro-American 
writers presented in this collection. The plays reflect not only national pride, which was 
born in the fights during the growing liberation movement of the 60's, but also 
nationalist and racist tendencies. The best plays are those in the tradition of 
Langston Hughes. Unlike Hughes, Hansberry, and Baldwin, who see racism as part 
of the social antagonism, LeRoi Jones wages an undifferentiated war against the 
white man in general and mistakes permanent terror for revolutionary action. (In 
German) —B.B. 


Poetry 
2501. Amanuddin, Syed. Avant-Gardism in Contemporary American Poetry, CrMo, 
2:1, Sp. 1973, 20-28. Today's avant-garde poetry revolts against the establishment, 
particularly the New Criticism. The poet's own voice is not the "L" Тһе topics are a 
persona, social and humanitarian. Today's avant-gardism will pass only to be replaced 
by an avant-gardism appropriate for the future that has become now. А leader іп 
the new avant-gardism will be the small magazine. —L.M.M. 


2502. Blazek, Douglas. Poetry Is Not for the Slouch, New, No. 15, Apr.-May 1971, 
13-16. Some of the best poetry ever written is being written now and appearing in 
the little magazines. But some of the adventuring spirit of little magazines appears 
to be abating. —S.A. 


2503. Hewitt, Geof. Notes toward Extinction: American Poetry Wipe-Out, New, 
No. 15, Apr.-May 1971, 39-44. American poets face a contradiction between their. 
personal comfort and the continuing destruction in Vietnam. One of the best new 
poets is Alfred Starr Hamilton, age 56, whose language is untainted by fashion. Many 
poets today lack experience, the imagination’s raw material. —S.A. 


2504, Lane, Patrick. To the Outlaw, New, No. 15, Apr.-May 1971, 54-58. The 
true poet has nothing to do with academic “laws” concerning poetry and creativity; 
the poet must be an “outlaw who seeks beauty on the margins of his experience.” —S.A. 


2505. Matthews, William. Prose Poems, New, No. 15, Apr.-May 1971, 68-76. Recently, 
a number of American writers have produced compelling prose poems, written without 
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self-consciousness, condescension or “undue reference to the French tradition.” The 
best of these poems, which have numerous diverse precedents, may be found in 
Russell Edson’s The Very Thing that Happens (New Directions, 1964), W. S. Merwin’s 
The Miner’s Pale Children (Atheneum, 1970), and Robert Bly’s The Morning Glory 
(Kayak, 1969). —S$.A. 


2506. Peterfreund, Stuart. Personally, Pd Rather Ве in Fresno, New, No. 15, Apr.-May 
1971, 81-90. (rev.-art, Down at the Santa Fe Depot: 20 Fresno Poets, eds. David 
Kheridian and James Baloian, Giligia, 1970.) The “Fresno school" of poetry is made 
up of talented and individualistic poets. This anthology, a good one, is “nothing 
if not a festschrifte in honor of [the school's] founder, major teacher, and most 
prominent poet, Phil Levine." [Poems by Levine, Michael Clifton, Glover Davis, 
De Wayne Rail, Lawson India, Khatchik Minasian, Luis Salinas, Peter Everwine, 
Herbert Scott, David Kherdian, Robert Mezey, Chuck Hanzlicek, Larry Levis, Jim 
Baloian, Bob Jones, and Dennis Saleh are quoted.] --5.А. 


2507. Wilson, Mark. American Surrealism 19717, New, No. 15, Apr.May 1971, 
4-8, 97-100. Contemporary surrealist poets such as Franklin Rosemont, Stephen 
Schwartz, and Philip Lamantia present the wrong solution for the impasse of modern 
consciousness. They celebrate the human psyche at the expense of the outer, physical 
world. Instead, modern poets and artists must follow the lead of such figures as 
Aldous Huxley, Robert Bly, Tom McGrath, Gary Snyder, and painter Morris Graves. 
Surrealism is at best only a vehicle toward achieving an expanded consciousness, 
Huxley's “Mind at Large.” This new consciousness, multifaceted and at home іп 
the infinite variety of objective reality, will achieve spiritual order and produce 
the best American poetry of the 20th century. —S.A. 


2508. Bly, Robert. Symposium: “What's New in American and Canadian poetry,” 
New, No. 15, Apr.-May 1971, 17-20. The West and its poetry continually penetrate 
further into father-consciousness. Тһе stage just passed through, epitomized by the 
poems of Yvor Winters, J. V. Cunningham апа Anthony Hecht, was marked by 
obsessive order, exploitation, hostility to nature, and repression. We are now 
experiencing spiritual inflation which is marked by obsessive disorder, heartiness toward 
daily life, and an assumption of unearned tenderness. Spiritual inflation is present 
in such older writers as Pound, Stevens, Frost, Charles Olson, and Ted Berrigan, 
as well as in many young writers. Sandford Lyne, in the recent anthology Quickly 
Aging Here, faces the problem of "spiritual inflation" with great energy. His 
Star-gaze Poem suggests the beauty of coming down from inflation to reality. --5.А, 


2509. Brilliant, Alan. Symposium: Whafs New in American & Canadian Poetry, 
New, No. 15, Арг.-Мау 1971, 20-23. In the future, the communication of culture 
will be the responsibility of the ignored and unauthorized small press and little 
magazine, rather than commercial or university presses. Poetry which will synthesize 
academic and popular poetry now "lies in the eye and mind of the small press 
poet/editor as well as in the pens of his authors." --5.А. 


2510. Lourie, Dick. Symposium: What's New іп American and Canadian Poetry, 
New, No. 15, Арг.-Мау, 1971, 58-62. By distinguishing between craft and art, the 
useful and the frivolous, Western society has lost sight of poetry's potential for 
revealing and celebrating reality. Since 1956, however, a movement has been underway 
to reintegrate poetry into the life of the community. This retribalization has occurred 
mainly within the black and third-world communities and, to a lesser degree, within 
the white counter-culture/radical left. —S.A 


2511. Gill, John. Short-Takes, New, No. 15, Apr.-May 1971, 35-39. [The женіп 
new volumes of poetry are recommended: Bruce Woods, From the Carp of Good 
Hope, Basilisk Press, 1970; Dave Etter, Strawberrles, Northeast/Juniper Books, 
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1970; Eric Barker, Under Orion, Kayak, 1970; Sam Cornish, Generations, Beacon, 
1971; and John Judson, Within Seasons, Colby College, 1970.] —S.A. 


2512. Hine, Daryl. Singular and Plural: Some Culinary Remarks on the Literature 
of the Sixties, New, No. 15, Apr.-May 1971, 44-51. [This poem satirizes the con- 
temporary poetry scene.] —S.A. 


2513. Hitchcock, George. Report from the Coast, New, No. 15, Apr.-May 1971, 
51-54. [The article is a survey of poetry being written on the West Coast, where 
in general “things are much quieter than ‘they were, say, six or seven years ago.” 
Several dozen poets are mentioned.] --8 


2514. Peterson, Robert. Portland, New, No. 15, Apr.-May 1971, 90-92. [The article 
contains a list of many poets now writing in Portland, Oregon.] —S.A. 


General 


2515. Knopf, Alfred A. Random Recollections of a Publisher, MHSP, 73, 1961, 
92-103. The publisher who survives is one who hag had an early successful book. 
Knopf's was Green Mansions, by W. Н. Hudson. In 1934 Thomas Mann and his wife 
were invited by the Knopfs to visit New York to celebrate Mann’s birthday and 
the publication of Tales of Jacob. Clarence Day’s Life with Father, a most successful 
publication, is unfortunately little known today. In 1919 Willa Cather appeared 
unannounced in Knopf’s small office. She had chosen him upon recommendation 
of close friends. Kahlil Gibran’s The Prophet was an instant success in 1923. H. L. 
Mencken, portrayed unfavorably by those who did not know him, was privately 
sentimental, generous, loyal, passionately fond of music, a superb philologist, and 
а great conversationalist and libertarian. —E.G. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


AFRICA 


Peter Abrahams 


2516. Ogungbesan, Kolawole. The Political Novels of Peter Abrahams, PA, No. 83, 
Fall 1972, 33-50. Abrahams's theme is the black man's attempt to regain his manhood 
and self-respect, by which he can achieve true freedom in a world dominated by 
the whites. A Wreath for Udomo (1956) deals with a colony very like South 
Africa and an attempt to lift it to equality within a Commonwealth, which is thwarted 
by tribalism and the necessary compromises of the black leader, Udomo. A Night 
of Their Own (1965) describes the looming evils in life under apartheid. This Island 
Now (1966), written in Jamaica, narrates an effort to bring equality and freedom and 
pride to the people of a neo-colonial island; this is thwarted by entrenched power- 
groups and the apathy of the people: there is no hope. —W.D.P. 


Ayi Kwel Armah 

2517. Stewart, Daniéle. L'étre et le monde dans les premiers romans d'Ayi Kwel 
Armah, РА, No. 85, Sp. 1973, 192-208. The Beautyful Ones Are Not Bom Yet 
(1968) rests upon & metaphor: the human body and the social structure have in 
common that they absorb (consume), digest, and excrete. All ends in putrescence, 
including ideas and beauty. But the (anonymous) hero's disgust, conveyed by insistent 
scatological detail, leads him finally to the concept that the dissonance may be in 
himself, for from ordure flowers grow. Fragments (1970) considers Baako, а 
Ghanean been-to (a man who has, been to Europe) who returned not with wealth, 
but with a notebook, a typewriter, and a guitar. He sees his people rushing after 
money, their tribal ways degraded and forgotten; he ends in an asylum. (In French) 

—W.D.P. 
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Cyprian Ekwensi 


2518. Obiechina, E. М. Ekwensi as Novelist, PA, No. 86, Sum. 1973, 152-164. 
Ekwensi’s earlier novels—People of the City (rev. ed., 1963) and Jagua Nana (1961)— 
use the picaresque structure to describe the manifold corruptions of Lagos as seen 
by a young man and a young woman, respectively. Burning Grass (1962) describes 
the wandering of a family of Fulani cattlemen across the Northern Savannah in 
search of green pastures, and by well-selected incidents and competent dialogue 
manages to create a whole way of life. Beautiful Feathers (1963) deals with a political 
uprising both as a plot and by its effect on the characters of its two leaders; it 
is by far his most thoroughly realized and resonant tale. —W.D.P. 
Drama 


2519. Ruchoya, M. N. Drama in East África, Busara, 3:1, 1970, 45-47. Drama in 
East Africa has failed to reach its African audience largely because major East 
African playwrights have turned their backs on "local axioms" and "domestic wisdom" 
in favor of internationalized materials. A certain amount of "cultural shopping" is 
useful, but traditional materials must constitute the core. Thus Carlin's The Thousand 
(Oxford U., 1969) which denigrates East African cultural heroes and distorts local 
cultures and history should be shelved. Тһе National Theater Company in Kenya 
must abandon its attempt to nationalize traditional dances and music if it wishes 
to draw African audiences. —R.F.B. 


Fiction 
2520. Conde, Maryse. Three Female Writers in Modern Africa, PA, No. 82, Apr.-June 
1972, 132-143. The complexity of woman's social condition in Africa and the 
difficulty of coming to terms with it have inhibited the imaginative record of woman's 
inner reality. Flora Nwapa (of Nigeria and Ama Ata Aidoo (of Ghana) have 
written novels with clear-headed, spirited, and independent heroines; but neither 
gives her husband living children, and their lives are confused and sad. Grace 
Ogot (of Kenya) has written short stories that show her to be blinded by her 
respect for European codes of behavior. All 3 betray inner conflicts between the 
view of woman's role in African society and the distrust generated by а society 
torn between different ideals and poisoned by self-doubt. —W.D.P. 


2521. Sander, Reinhard. Two Novelistic Views of the Conflict of Cultures іп Pre- 
Emergency Kenya: No person of one race and culture can truly interpret events 
from the angle of individuals belonging to a totally different race and culture, Re: A&L, 
5:1, Fall 1971, 8-24. Huxley's Red Strangers (1955) attempts to describe white influence 
upon Africa as experienced by a family in a tribe located in a small district in 
Africa. Тһе novel appears to defend British colonialism іп East Africa, and Huxley's 
reference to interpretation must be modified. The exercise of colonial power makes 
it impossible to recognize oppression and injustice because of a value system which 
has become internalized in the thinking and understanding of the so-called dominant 
race. A first step in correcting Huxley's view is to compare Red Strangers with 
James Ngugis The River Between (1969). Three areas are helpful for study: the 
tradition of the Kikuyu community, the white image, and the tribesmen's responses 
to white intruders. Ngugi emphasizes the importance of rituals, but Huxley sees 
them as cruel customs rather than as the result of different cultural values. She 
captures some of the native Kikuyu wisdom in quotations of proverbs and songs, 
but these peaceful examples are rare for she concentrates on reporting diseases and 
droughts or raids and counter-raids which create turmoil. —M.T.H. 


AUSTRALIA 


Clem Christesen 
2522. Heseltine, H. P. THE HAND OF MEMORY, Over, No. 48, Win. 1971, 
46-47. (теу.-агі., Meanjin Press, 1970). This collection of stories and poems ів 
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а memento of Christesen's commitment to the literary culture of which he has 
been an active promoter as a writer as well as an editor. This work, although not 
a "major contribution" to modern writing, contains sensitive and skillful prose and 
emotion-evoking poetry, artistically intermingled and displaying professional crafts- 
manship. Christesen limits the quantity and possibly the impact.of his writing by 
the magnitude of his editorial pursuits, which are of major significance in Australian 
literary culture. —PP. 


Frank D. Davison 
2523. Barnes, John. Frank Dalby Davison's Last Book, Westerly, No. 1, Mar. 1971, 
62-64. Тһе White Thorntree, which took Davison 20 years to complete, must be 
regarded as his most ambitious "essay in human understanding." Written in the 
tradition of the naturalist, it is concerned with the conflict of man's quest for 
sexual happiness versus social conventions, which prevent him from achieving his 
Boal In this respect, the white thorntree of the title serves as a symbol of the 
unattainable ideal love. Because of Davison's technique of narration, which makes 
his novel appear to have emerged from the late 30's rather than the 60's, and 
because of its didacticism, which detracts from the characterization, it cannot be rated 
Davison’s best novel. —RR.I. 


Dorothy Hewett 
2524. Whitehead, Jean. Ordeal of Freedom, Westerly, No. 1, Mar. 1971, 41-44. 
The dominant feature of The Chapel Perilous is that Hewett has balanced the 
sympathy manipulated both for and against the central character's St. Joan-like battle 
with restrictive society. The combatants are shown to be equally egotistic, hypocritical, 
and fanatic, so that sympathy for the heroine turns into comic relief. АП the 
paradoxes can be resolved, however, as it becomes apparent that society is seen 
entirely through the central character's eyes. Sally's opponent is not society in its 
objective form but what she imagines it to be, ie. the opposite of her ideals and 
visions. Thus the central character is victim of her own beliefs, from which she 
cannot free herself because she has rejected mind as an ally and subscribed to 
emotions. —R.I. 


Christina Stead 
2525. Burns, Graham. The Moral Design of THE MAN WHO LOVED CHILDREN, 
CR, 14, 1971, 38-61. This work gives detailed physical and psychological treatment 
to puberty in a way that few novels ever have, and even with the blackness and 
bleakness it presents children as resources to be counted on. Hassie shows the 
possibility of adult kindness and sanity while Sam and Henny illustrate what happens 
through mutual hatred. Hassie’s presence preserves the stable sense of normality in 
human affairs when it is threatened by the dark and bitter realities of the Pallit 
household. —J.E.D. 


Patrick White 
2526. Mather, Rodney. Patrick White and Lawrence: a Contrast, CR, 13, 1970, 
34-50 Lawrence’s art comes through from the naked actuality of life; White’s is 
artificial and contrived. Lawrence’s expansive, germinal style and his flexible, un- 
self-conscious language contrasts with White’s brittle, unconvincing prose. Often 
the reader can see through White's striving for effect. There is little of Lawrence's 
“heightened, instinctual-intuitive" delving into untried, spiritual states of being when 
White deals with his isolated, sensitive individuals. White’s art is somewhat detached, 
and his characters have a certain amount of sameness because he is not particularly 
interested in the aesthetic imagination. The “blood” in terms of instinct and intuition, 
which Lawrence affirms, is missing in White. It is impossible to imagine White wanting 
to make a new society. -—J.E.D. 
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: Poetry 
2527. Diesendorf, Margaret. Black Poets in Australla, CrMo, 2:1, Sp. 1973, 7-17. 
The aboriginese poets, though educated in white schools and though not necessarily 
full-blooded, write their best when they choose aboriginese themes. They are able 
to recount their native themes in English, for English freely borrows words from 
other languages, has room for variations in phonemes and rhythms, and does not 
have to be arranged in set stanzaic forms. —L.M.M. 


2528. Talbot, Norman. Anstralian Poetry Today, CrMo, 1:2, Fall 1972, 7-16. "Thirteen 
of the over-50-year-old Australian poets who are still building their reputation tend 
to write lyrical poetry with some meditative blank verse. Their topics vary from 
exploration within the self to criticism of civilization to landscapes to life about 
them. The influences on these poets are just as varied as are their poetical forms. 

—L.M.M. 


General 
2529. Gollan, Robin. MEANJIN’s Australianism, Over, No. 48, Win. 1971, 41-44. 
Although the growth of the most significant Australian literary journal can be 
attributed to various specific causes, the combination of Meanjin's response to Australian 
reality and contribution to Australian opinion is of main interest; the Australianism 
of Meanjin is apparent in its literature, which has dealt with changing social and 
literary trends from 1940-1971. The journal reflected the tradition of "humanism, 
liberalism and socialism" until the 50's, after which "Meanjin's Australianism" became 
more complex; Meanjin has provided abundant self-conscious, evaluative, and explana- 
tory analyses, largely political and patriotic, of the character of Australian tradition, 
which is still ап enigma. —P.LP. 


BENGAL 


Sudhindranath Datta 
2530. Guha, Nikhiles. Snudhindranaths WORLD OF TWILIGHT: The Poet as 
an Exponent of Culture, IndL, 14:2, June 1971, 11-21. This work (Oxford U., 
1970) is an important contribution to Bengali writing in English. Datta is a 
contrast to Tagore, who recognized Datta’s individuality and courage. Datta introduced 
into Bengali the rigors of a modern speech, making it direct, coining vital words, 
suggesting the riches of Sanskrit, and effectively harmonizing common idioms and 
a classical diction, He strongly influenced his ocntemporaries. While Datta’s prede- 
cessors “were concerned chiefly with the irradiance of life, his vision riveted on the 
penumbral darkness closing on the rings of light.” There are parallels between 
Datta and Mallarmé, whose poetic ideal he adopted. The translations of the 
poems, while they cannot convey the full flavor of his poetry, are adequate. — —V.M.D. 


2531. Mukherjee, Sujit. Sudhindranaths WORLD OF TWILIGHT: Man, Poet and 
Critic, IndL, 14:2, June 1971, 5-11. The publication of this work (Oxford U., 1970) 
is an occasion for a fresh evaluation of Datta’s work. The volume contains an 
autobiography and two essays written in English, and literary criticism and poetry 
largely in translation from Bengali. Some of the essays are repetitive and have 
perhaps been used to expand the scope of the volume. The poor selection from 
Datta’s Bengali writing suggests the compilers were ignorant of the full range of 
his Bengali prose and uncertain of their intended audience. Datta’s prose translates 
well, but his poetry, as he recognized, does not. The book is honest but misdirected. 

—V.M.D. 


Drama 
2532. Bandyopadhyay, Sarit Kumar. Trends іп Modern Bengali Drama, IWT, 4:3, 


July-Sept. 1970, 149-155. Bengali drama, from 1945 to the present, has been influenced 
bv western naturalism, realism, symbolism, and use of “poetic drama” in both 
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content and form. Innovative, experimental, and adapted drama has been especially 
influenced by literary figures such as Ibsen, Shaw, Galsworthy, Granville-Barker, 
Chekhov, Flaubert, and Brecht. The innovative dramatic groups presented serious 
plays based on realistic social problems, as did their western models. One should 
not consider Bengali plays only imitations, however, for such “interplay” joins 
literary endeavors into one universal tradition. Contemporary Bengali playwrights 
are still innovators who are seeking direction and their own dramatic "language." 

—P.LP. 


CANADA 


Stephen Leacock 
2533. Miles, Ernest. Literary Landmarks, LiSk, 11:10, Nov. 1971, 10-11. Leacock 
was an economics professor as well as a humorist. His home is now in Orillia, 
Ontario, Canada. Both sides of Leacock's personality have been preserved by 
Ralph Curry, the curator-director of the Leacock museum, which is in Leacock's 
home. —L.M.M. 


Poetry 
2534. Fraser, Raymond. View from the Humber River, New, No. 15, Apr.-May 
1971, 31-33. Despite many poor poets and unadventurous poetry journals, con- 
temporary Canadian poetry is holding its own thanks to 2 number of interesting 
younger poets and a few creative magazines. —8.А. 


2535. Gibbs, Robert. View from Fredericton, New, No. 15, Арг.-Мау 1971, 34-35. 
The Canadian poetry scene today is made up of individuals rather than movements 
or coteries. Alden Nowland has been a powerful stimulus for many young Canadian 
poets. . —8.А. 


2536. Marshall, Tom. New Poetry of the East, New, No. 15, Apr.-May 1971, 62-68. 
[The article is a survey of contemporary poets and poetry publishers in Eastern 
Canada.] "Much of the 'new' Canadian poetry is happening outside the great cities." 

—S.A. 


INDIA 


Mulk Raj Anand 
2537. Niven, Alastair. Mulk Raj Anand: The Poetry of Protest, Planet, 8, Oct.-Nov. 
1971, 21-25. Anand’s associating himself with the English world of letters and 
writing most of his fiction in English indicates “his desire to present his vision of 
India both internationally and throughout his own multilingual nation." His novels 
trace the evolution of a "humane consciousness," analyze social ills and dangers, 
and show Anand to be "the first Indian novelist to present the realities of modern 
India." —D.B.S. 


Arun Joshi 
2538. Rama, R. P. Arun Joshi's THE FOREIGNER: А Review, IWT, 4:3, July-Sept. 
1970, 164-169. (Asia Publishing House, 1968). Joshi’s narrator feels like an 
outsider not only because he is in а foreign country and without roots, but also 
because he is bewildered by the impermanent realities of life. His detachment 
from people and surroundings signifies his philosophical resignation to the inevitability 
of his situation. But two elements lessen the force of his moral conflict the 
contrived conclusions and the fact that no external dangers threaten him. Although 
the narrator's notion of detachment from the world is vague, Joshi successfully 
combines the outside observer's point of view for satire with "a view of life," as did 
Camus in L'Étranger. The Foreigner has "technical sophistication," but lacks the 
"quality of lived experience" of serious modern fiction. --РІР. 
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P. Lankesh 


2539. Krishnamurthy, M. G. P. Lankesh: An Introductory Note, IWT, 4:4, Oct.-Dec. 
1970, 239-241. In his poetry, drama, and fiction, Lankesh is mainly concerned with 
the irrelevance and lack of reality in contemporary academic writing of Kannada. 
Ап understanding of this concept, especially as it applies to English professors in 
Kannada, is basic to the novel Biruku. This novel and Lankesh's other works con- 
centrate on the conflicts of modern Ше and deal with a search for “the authentic" 
through a series of maturing mental responses, leading toward an ultimate perception 
of reality by the reader as well as by the central character. —P.LP. 


Rabindranath Tagore 
2540. Bhattacharya, Rajlukshmee Debee. Looking Back at Tagore: The Person 
and the Poet, IWT, 4:4, Oct-Dec. 1970, 193-202. Tagore, a versatile artist most 
acknowledged for his poetry, was esteemed in the West before gaining appreciation 
in the East, but has since lost literary favor, being deemed inconsequential as a 
poet and inadequate as a translator. However, one must consider Tagore's uniquely 
successful poetic fusion of music and word meanings in the original Bengali and 
thus the "untranslatability" of his poetry and Tagore’s facility with the English 
language before condemning his poetry as having merely transitory value and his 
English translations as being deficient. Even if literal English translations rather 
than poetic. recreative attempts would have more successfully retained the essence 
of the original poetry, Tagore's pervading artistic influence on modern Bengali 
poetry cannot be disregarded. --РІР. 


Poetry 
2541. Nandy, Pritish. Indian Poetry in English: Тһе Dynamics of a New Sensibility, 
IndL, 14:1, Mar. 1971, 9-19. Тһе effect of excluding English from the languages 
of India in the 1950's was to draw Indian writers in English closer together 
to affirm their belief in English as an Indian language. Different approaches were 
used by the poets of the 60's in the search for an Indian diction and sensibility, 
including the rejection of conventional English verse forms. Тһе young poets 
do not have the overtly Indian mannerisms of earlier generations, they exercise 
restraint even when experimenting with form, and their language is strikingly Indian in 
character. The 1959 Kavita Manifesto introducing the first anthology of modern 
Anglo-Indian poetry [reprinted here] was the starting point for the revolt. --У.МІ. 


General 
2542. Nandakumar, Prema. Indian Writing in English: How Major?, IndL, 14:4, 
Dec. 1971, 56-70. The year 1970 was an active one for Indian writers in English 
who are increasingly using English purposively, combining the best of the Sanskrit 
tradition with the finest cultural heritage of the West. Although Anglo-Indian fiction 
during the year was disappointing, notable translations from Indian languages appeared. 
Additions were also made to the small body of Anglo-Indian drama, and some 
excellent autobiographies and biographies were published. There was а veritable 
downpour of criticism, and some considerable poetry, much of it from the Writers 
Workshop. Fine translations of Indian poetry appeared, and the serious literary 
journals had a good year. —V.M.D. 


IRELAND 


Samuel Beckett 
2543. Hartung, Rudolf. Samuel Beckett: WATT, NRund, 82:1, 1971, 163-167. 
(rev.-art, trans. Elmar Tophoven, Suhrkamp, Frankfurt on Main, 1970). This is 
a commendable first German translation of Beckett’s 2nd novel, the only book 
he wrote originally in English. Though written during World Wer П in non-occupied 
France, the novel betrays no ostensible relationship with the socio-political reality of 
its day. Situations and characters allude to the beginning book of Dante's Divine 
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Comedy to Karka's Castle, and to Karl Valentin, the Bavarian comedian and 
satirist. (In German) —H.-W.W. 


2544. Stamirowska, Krystyna. Тһе Conception of a Character in the Works of 
Joyce and Beckett, KN, 14:4, 1967, 443-447. Joyce and Beckett arrive at a "general 
formula" through an Everyman character. Joyce widens the scope, Beckett narrows 
it; Joyce embraces many details, Beckett generalizes; Joyce tends to plurality in 
a character (from Stephen to Earwicker), Beckett to singleness (from Murphy to 
the Unnamable); Joyce includes, Beckett rules out all individual characteristics— 
yet both strategies result in the loss of individuality, that is, а psychical fact deprived 
of specificity. In both authors we have the unheroic hero. Thought, not action, 
defines man; the physical is degrading, the psychical humanizing. —M.K. 


James Joyce 


2545. Gerber, Richard. James Joyce: ANNA LIVIA PLURABELLE, NRund, 82:3, 
1971, 570-573. (rev.-art., intro. Klaus Reichert, English text and trans. Wolfgang 
Hildesheimer and Н. Wollschlàger, Suhrkamp, Frankfurt on Main, 1970). If Ulysses 
is a diary, then Finnegans Wake is a book of dreams and of night thoughts. The 
8th chapter of Finnegans Wake has here been published separately with a new 
German translation in the "Bibliothek Suhrkamp" series. The translators apparently 
tried to emulate and straighten out the original’s allegedly uncontrolled wealth of 
verbal associations. Тһе basic impossibility of translating Finnegans Wake seems 
to have provided them with an easy excuse for their own philological carelessness. 
(In German) ` —H.-W.W. 


2546. Heath, Stephen. Ambiviolences, Notes pour une lecture de James Joyce, TQuel, 
No. 50, Sum. 1972, 22-43. The heterogeneity and discontinuity of the diverse elements 
of Joyce's works cannot be understood in terms of content or meaning but only 
in their reality as forms and fictions, where each element becomes the fiction of 
another in a perpetual play of relationships апі correspondences, Context, under- 
stood as expression of the author or of reality, is destroyed, as is rhetoric, by the 
plurality of narrative levels and fragments of meaning and by the conception of 
writing as an activity of assemblage. Joycean irony is not contextual, but intertextual, 
"Strategies of hesitation" produce a continual postponement, refusal, or absence 
of meaning. One example of such a strategy is the development of a sort of 
Zero degree writing—Joyce's "style of scrupulous meanness’; another example, 
included in the former, is the epiphany. Throughout Finnegans Wake “hecitency” 
refers directly to the importance of plagiarism. Numerous passages in this work 
demonstrate the transformation of parody into pastiche and pastiche into plagiarism. 
"Scribbledehobble" is an excellent example of the Joycean spiral structure. The spiral 
image refers to Vico's theory of history, a reference fundamental to Finnegans 
Wake and to Joyce’s use of myth. (In French) —C.D.L. 


2547. Heath, Stephen. Ambiviolences (2) TQuel, No. 51, Aut. 1972, 64-76. The 
textual space of Finnegans Wake is а "scribenery" where writing is removed from the 
usual realm of context and communication and breaks through all boundaries and 
categories of language(s. Meaning is continually shifted onto form, the signified 
onto the signifier. The “incompréhensible récit" of Finnegans Wake is a never-ending 
narration of language, of the world "writing its own wrunes for ever." It is what 
Roland Barthes (Sade, Fourier, Loyola, Editions du Seuil, 1971) terms a "théátralisation" 
of language, an effort to reconstitute the birth of meaning, to discover the drama 
of language that is its production. Joyce's concept of language as productivity is 
related to Marcel Jousse's theory of language origin and development. One example 
of the development of "thé&tralisation" is the effect of optical listening, the “sound- 
script" that results from the collision of the written and the spoken word and 
functions as a strategy of hesitation. Another effect is a sort of vacillation of negation 
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caused by a confusion of contradictions, as when mutually exclusive words are 
juxtaposed, (In French) —C.D.L. 


2548. Gozzi, Francesco. Dante nell'inferno di Joyce, EM, 23, 1972, 195-229. If 
critics are right that Joyce presents only an Inferno, his interest in the form and 
substance of The Divine Comedy is evident as early as Thomas Kernan of "Grace" 
in The Dubliners. Critics have pointed out numerous parallels between Joyce and 
Dante, but in both structure and theme Ulysses echoes the Inferno closely. Bloom 
and Stephen on their trip to "nighttown" recall Virgil and Dante on their journey 
through Hell, with symbols and close verbal parallels building up to the bestiality of 
the Circe echo. Joyce has given a sort of medieval morality to even this echo, 
and an oblique hint of the Paradise appears in the parallel of the Virgin Mary 
with Molly. (In Italian) —W.H.M. 


СІ; Item 2544. 


Thomas Kinsella 


2549, Kellner, Bruce. The Poet as Translator: Thomas Kinsella and The Irish 
Tradition, ContP, 1:1, Sp. 1973, 52-62. Kinsella’s wish to preserve the past literature 
of Ireland has enriched Irish poetry and made him a worthy successor to Yeats. 
In The Irish Writer (Dolmen, 1970), he notes that between the 17th century and 
the time of Yeats the English influence corrupted Irish language and culture. His 
eulogy Death of a Queen (1956; in Poems and Translations, Atheneum, 1961) meta- 
phorically traces the death of Irish culture. Kinsella’s translations of Irish aphorisms 
and the epic Tain Bo Cuailnge (Oxford U., 1970) reflect his passionate interest in 
redeeming that culture. —A.J.M. 


Sean O'Casey 
2550. Smith, Bobby L. Satire in THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS: A Tragedy 
in Four Acts, BSUF, 10:3, Sum. 1969, 3-11. In this play O'Casey satirizes the vanity 
and madness of war, particularized in the Easter Uprising. Тһе pre-war activities 
are undercut by the analogy to home-team preparations for the big same. Тһе 
would-be warriors are manipulated into patriotic hysteria by appeals to their vanity 
and manhood both in colorful uniforms and inflammatory rhetoric. In the final 
acts, the illusions of vain heroism and grand purpose are shattered by the dramatic 
realities of war. The real heroes are the noncombatants who demonstrate through 
their endurance and human charity a moral superiority that contrasts sharply with 
the adolescent vainglory of the warriors. —R.B.A. 


Frank O'Connor (Michael O'Donovan) 


2551. Helwig, Werner. Letzter Besuch bei Frank O'Connor, NRund, 82:1, 1971, 
192-196. In Nov. 1965, 5 months before his death, O'Connor was interviewed 
in Dublin. O'Connor talked about his work on Vol. 2 of his Autoblography which 
is concerned with Joyce and other writers of the “Gaelic Renaissance.” Published 
posthumously, the book was edited by Maurice Sheehy and has been translated 
into German by Elisabeth Schnack. (In German) —H.-W.W. 


Poetry 
2552, Stewart, John Hall. Poetry on the French Revolution in the Irish Press, 
Histn, 24:2, Feb. 1962, 172-191. Although the American Revolution aroused the 
interest and sympathy of most of the people of Ireland, Irishmen greeted the French 
Revolution with even greater enthusiasm. Despite ultimate Catholic animosity engen- 
dered by French attacks upon religion, lrish interest and sympathy with events 
in France continued from 1789 through 1795. Poetry was one of the vehicles 
by which Catholic and Protestant sympathizers carried on the debate in the magazines 
and newspapers over the merits and demerits of the French Revolution. In form 
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and substance the poems ran the entire gamut—reminiscent and prognostic, refined 
and uncouth, sentimental and didactic, satirical and laudatory, epic and lyric. —E.J.C. 


MALAYSIA 


Drama 


2553. Price, Anthony. The Situation of the Malaysian Playwright, Westerly, No. 3, 
Sept. 1971, 35-44. The situation of the Malaysian playwright is rather unsatisfactory. 
There are no professional theater companies, and theatrical life, which was brought 
into existence by amateur companies, is concentrated in the capital, Kuala Lumpur. 
The traditional dramatic forms are no longer part of a living tradition and thus 
are of little use as a basis for a new kind of Malaysian drama. Playwrights are 
trying to create a working dramatic idiom out of the Malaysian language as well 
as to find dramatic form to express their ideas. The majority of plays are written 
in English, sometimes interspersed with Malaysian phrases; they are imitative of 
unassimilated foreign models; their plots are poorly constructed; and their characters 
are hardly more than caricatures. With a few exceptions, the plays are only dramatic 
exercises, —R.I. 


General 
2554. Fernando, Lloyd. Literary English in the South-East Asian Tradition, Westerly, 
No. 3, Sept. 1971, 7-13. In an ex-colonial country, literature written in English 
may be either a part of the British literary tradition or grounded in a native, 
non-Anglo-Saxon tradition. The main body of fiction in Malaysia was written by 
expatriate authors, such as Clifford, Conrad, and Burgess, who usually possessed 
only a limited awareness of Asian realities. In poetry, which sprang up in Malaysia 
in the 1950’s without an expatriate antecedent, local writers have succeeded in 
achieving a considerable standard. They have learned that enrichment of their 
literature cannot come from overseas, that they will never go beyond a praiseworthy 
competence if they do not fertilize their imagination by drawing on their own 
heritage, which, for the most part, has remained dormant and unexploited. —R.I. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Drama 
СЕ: Item 2452. 


Poetry 
2555. Prescott, David. New Zealand Poetry Today, CrMo, 1:1, Sp. 1972, 9-13. 
Only 4 New Zealand poets are trying to revolt against English poetry and are 
therefore not mediocre. Robert Thompson, in writing about New Zealand's need 
to avoid materialism, emerges as a believer in the integrity of his fellow countrymen. 
Hone Tuwhare's poetry is so alive it must be read aloud. Odd twists cause Peter 
Olds's poetry to resemble a blob gone orderly. Brian Turner, brushing off the 


English revolt, turns to his own islanders for his subjects. —L.M.M. 
WALES 

Drama 
СЁ: Item 2356. 

General 


2556. Finch, Peter. The Small Press Scene, Planet, No. 2, Oct.-Nov. 1970, 41-48. 
Small press publications and little magazines continue to flourish in Wales and 
may be divided into 7 "rather arbitrary categories": regular, homemade, specific 
content, college, experimental, surrealist, and the Welsh scene. —D.BS. 
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Abstract Policy 
AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or seat as con- 
cisely as possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the 
method of development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned 
in the abstract is covered significantly. In brief, the abstract is intended as a quick 
guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should not be considered a 
substitute for the original. . 
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Format 


Categories, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles, monographs, and all 
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Index . 
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Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 

English V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances, Anglo-Latin, 
General) 

English VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 

` English VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

English VIII. Romantic 

English IX. Victorian 

English X. Modern 


AMERICAN 


American І. Particularism and Regionalism 

American П. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

American ІП. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

American IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
. Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 

American V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

American VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

American VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

American VII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 

The categories for.this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. Celtic languages and literature are also included in this section. 
Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not closely identified with Irish culture. This category will, of course, include all 
writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 


AmTQ 
AN&Q 


AQ 
Arion 
Balc 


BMQ 
СазаАМ 
Сауе 
Ch&L 


Cos 
Diogenes 
DSGWJ 
EA 


EBST 
Edge 
ELH 


IN THIS ISSUE 
Periodicals 


American Transcendental Quarterly, No. 10, Sp. 1971. 

American Notes and Queries, 4:3, Nov. 1965; 4, Dec. 1965; 5, Jan. 
1966; 6, Feb. 1966; 7, Mar. 1966; 8, Apr. 1966; 9, May 1966; 
10, June 1966. 

American Quarterly, 22:1, Sp. 1970; 2, Pt. 1, Sum. 1970. 

Arion, 9:1, Sp. 1970. 

Balcony, No. 1, Mar. 1965; 2, Win. 1965; 3 Sp. 1965; 4, Aut. 1966: 
5, Win. 1966; 6, Sum. 1967. 

British Museum Quarterly, 37:1-2, Sum. 1973. 

Casa de las Americas, 14:80. 

Cave, No. 1, Apr. 1972. 

Christianity and Literature (formerly NCCL), 22:2, Win. 1973; 3, 
Sp. 1973; 4, Sum. 1973: 23:1, Fall 1973; 2, Win. 1974. 

Costerus, 9, 1973. 

Diogenes, No. 48, Win. 1964; 51, Fall 1965. 

Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschaft West Jahrbuch, 1972. 

Etudes Anglaises, 21:1, Jan.-Mar. 1968; 2, Apr.-June 1968; 3 July- 
Sept. 1968. А 

Edinburgh Bibliographical Society Transactions, 4:6, 1966-68. 

Edge, No. 5/6, Aut./Win. 1973. 

ELH (Journal of English Literary History), 37:4, Dec. 1970; 38:1, 
Mar. 1971. 

Humanities Association Bulletin, 23:2, Sp. 1972. 

Hartford Studies in Literature, 3:3, 1971. 

Indian Literature, 14:1, Mar. 1971; 3, Sept. 1971. 

Journal of the British Society for Phenomenology, 5:1, Jan. 1974. 

Jewish Quarterly, 21:1-2, 1973. 

Journal of the Francis Thompson Society, No. 3, 1973. 

Journal of the Rutgers University Library, 35:1, Dec. 1971. 

Literature and Ideology, No. 8, 1971; 9, 1971; 10, 1971. 

Long Island Review, No. 2, Win. 1973. 

Literatur in Wissenschaft und Unterricht, 2:1, 1969; 2, 1969; 3, 
1969; 4, 1969; 3:1, 1970; 2, 1970; 3, 1970; 4, 1970; 4:1, 1971. 

Modern Language Quarterly, 33:1, Mar. 1972; 2, June 1972; 3, 
Sept. 1972; 4, Dec. 1972. 

Nassau Review, 2:4, 1973. 

Newsletter of the Conference on Christianity and Literature (now 
Ch&L), 22:1, Fall 1972. 

Neue Deutsche Hefte, 3:139, 1973; 4:140, 1973. 

Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 70:1, 1969; 4, 1969. 

Parnassus: Poetry in Review, No. 1, Fall/Win. 1972; 2, Sp./Sum. 
1973. 

Players, 47:2, Dec.-Jan. 1972. 

Polish Review, 17:2, Sp. 1972. 

Panjab University Research Bulletin (Arts), 3:2, Oct. 1972; 4:1, 
Apr. 1973. 


Mon/CamBS 
Mon/FIH 


Mon/IWSBu 
Mon/NAMTSS 


Mon/Neophil 


Mon/SAUp 


Recovering Literature, 1:1, Sp. 1972. 

Revista Interamericana [Inter American Review], 1:1, Sp. 1971. 
Revista Nacional de Cultura, 33:212-215, Jan.-Dec. 1973. 
Studies in American Fiction, 1:1, Sp. 1973. 

Samtiden, 82:10, Dec. 1973. 

"Shakespeare Studies, 6, 1970. 

Southern Humanities Review, 6:2, Sp. 1972. 

University College Quarterly, 19:1, Nov. 1973. 


Monographs 

Cambridge Bibliographical Society Monograph (Cambridge U., Eng- 
land), No. 7, 1972. 

University of Florida Monographs: Humanities (Gainsville), 34, 1971; 
35, 1971; 36, 1972. 

Irish Writers Series (Bucknell U.), 1971; 1973. 

North American Mentor Texts and Studies Series (Fennimore, Wi), 
1, 1972. 

Memoires de la Societé Neophilologique de Helsinki (Finland), 36, 
1971. 

Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis: Studia Anglistica (Uppsala U., Sweden), 
8, 1971. 


Mon/SEGUCLA Publications of the 17th- and 18th-Century Group (UCLA),.No. 1, 


Mon/TSE 


Mon/TuMS 


Mon/UKPLS 


Mon/ 
YESMHRA 


1971 [Seventeenth-Century Imagery: Essays on Uses of Figurative 
Language from Donne to Farqubar, ed., Earl Miner]; 2, 1972 
[England in the Restoration and Eighteenth Century: Essays on 
Culture and Society, ed., H. T. Swedenberg, Jr.]. 

Tulane Studies in English (Dept. of English, Tulane U., New Orleans), 
19, 1971. 

University of Tulsa Department of English Monograph Series (Tulsa, 
Ok), No. 7, 1969 [Literature and Theology]; 9, 1970 [History 
and Literature]; 11, 1970 (Papers on Wait Whitman]. 

University of Kansas Publications: Library Series (U. of Kansas Li- 
braries, Lawrence), 38, 1971. 

Yearbook of English Studies (Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation, О, of Birmiggham, England), 1, 1971. 


GENERAL 
L GENERAL STUDIES 


Aesthetics 
2557. Cary, Norman Reed. Theologies of Play, Ch&L, 23:2, Win. 1974, 45-55. (rev.- 
art, William D. Dean, Coming To: A Theology of Beauty [Westminster, 1972]). 
Certain modern writers, e.g. Hugo Rahner, Harvey Cox, David Miller, Sam Keen, and 
Robert Neale, though "assert[ing] the pre-eminence of play" and "call[ing] for a 
reemphasis on celebration, wonder, and imagination," fail to spell out "the theological 
implications of what they are doing." Dean seeks to present a "systematic apologetics 
for... ‘beauty, " and in this draws on Whitehead's thought, while relating beauty to 
ethics and reversing the traditional views of profane and religious. —J.S.P. 


Black Litcrature 
2558. Gerard, Albert. The Historical Origins and Literary Destiny of Negritude, 
Diogenes, No. 48, Win. 1964, 14-38. The historical process of the black man's adopting 
the ways of life and the criteria of judgment of the white man are clearly manifest in 
Negro-American, Negro-West-Indian, and Negro-African literary works. In the first 
phase of such works, black authors tried to write from a European perspective, and 
the rise of Negro literature was tied to social rebellion. In the 2nd phase the tendency 
was to rehabilitate the Negro in his Africanness, and a myth arose about a paradisiacal 
Africa, a mystical exaltation of primitivism, and an anger about oppression. In the 3rd 
phase there is a search for black identity in which a more acute sense of reality is 
allied with а more positive feeling of responsibility. At present the Negro peoples are 
united in a revolutionary dynamism and in the historical phenomenon of underdevel- 
opment. —R.A.R. 


Education 
2559. Cadenhead, І. E., Jr. History and Literature: Introduction, Mon/ TuMS, No. 9, 
1970, 1-8. While literature and history are separate disciplines, emphasis on their 
interrelatedness is needed. Students especially should be instructed in, or at least be 
encouraged to pursue, the association of these 2 bodies of knowledge. Only to their 
detriment can literary students avoid history or history students neglect a study of 
literature. —A.LD. 


2560. Falke, Wayne. The Necessity for Internationalism in American Literary Study, 
UCQ, 19:1, Nov. 1973, 23-32. Literary study for too long has been based upon the 
connections between the U.S, and Great Britain. A need exists for replacing narrow 
nationalistic perspectives with a much broader approach to the study of man’s expression 
of himself in written art. The selection of literature for study should be governed just 
as much by the dimensions expressed in the vision of human existence as by artistic 
value and cultural importance; in this way literary study can become global in scope and 
truthfully claim that it addresses the universality of human experience. —C.R.D. 


Literary Theory 
2561. Cantrell, Leon. Marxism and Literature: the Beginnings, Balc, No. 6, Sum. 1967, 
35-41. It is often said that thanks to Marx we can all see the steady progression of 
capitalist society toward its eventual downfall and the establishment of the proletarian 
state; and that since literature is a mirror of life we must seek in it images of class 
conflict, evidence that the author understands the inevitable movement of history, and 
a helping forward of the proletarian revolution. But literature is nothing if it is not an 
imaginative response to life; without the mediatory imagination, literature becomes mere 
chronicle and record; and Marx himself was sufficiently subtle and open-minded to 
allow for this. But the misleading oversimplification has been expounded by Trotsky 
(1924), Gorky (1934), and Malenkov (1952). —wW.DP. 
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2562. Cary, Norman Reed. The Creative Act in Theology and Art, Ch&L, 22:3, Sp. 
1973, 7-23. Countering the influence of the so-called New Criticism is an interest by 
some in the creative process, seen by Christian critics in the doctrines of the Creation, 
the Incarnation, and the Trinity. The 2 approaches to the Christian-creative process 
are: (1) creativity in any art form is analogous to Christian doctrine in some aspect, and 
(2) art must eventually transcend the differences between religious and aesthetic concerns. 
The first of these approaches is the more traditional. —]J.S.P. 


Prosody 
2563. McAuley, James. Metrical Accent aud Speech Stress, Balc, No. 4, Aut. 1966, 
21-30. [This is the 3rd section of McAuley's Primer of English Versification, which 
is published in the U.S. as Versification: a Short Introduction (Michigan State U., 
1966).] —W.D.P. 


Theory of Criticism 
2564. Kogan, P. Тһе Class Character of Academic Literary History, L&I, No. 9, 1971, 
1-14. Literary history as taught in universities is based on the mistaken assumptions that 
literary works are isolated creations detached from an economic base, that literary forms 
are static, and that history and art are cyclical rather than progressive. Writers propagate 
the ideas and culture of a particular class. Literary styles reflect the class struggle; 
Chaucer, for example, created the bourgeois tradition in poetry. To detach ideas from 
life—to dwell on literary tradition, form, and symbolism—is to impede the effort to 
seek truth from literature. —S.M. 


2565. Robel, Gerald. The Concept of Unity and its Normative Tendency, RecLit, 1:1, 
Sp. 1972, 42-53. To value literature in terms of its unity of structure is, finally, a moral 
position and demands a normative criticism. Two assumed conditions in nature support 
the requirement for structural consistency in literature. In the first literature imposes 
form on chaotic nature; in the 2nd literature reflects the organic structure of nature. 

—J.F. 


2566. Williams, Melvin С. The PSALMS as Literature, Ch&L, 22:4, Sum. 1973, 9-32. 
Studying the Psalms as literature presents special problems—e.g., their diversity and 
their being (usually) read in translation. The approach of the New Critics is valuable 
(e.g. paraphrase and examination of structure), but one may properly go beyond these 
to examine also the ideas of the works and the age that produced them. [Individual 
` Psalms are discussed.] —]J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 2691. 


Translation 
2567. Davidson, Clifford (ed.), Torquato Tasso’s AMINTA Englisht (The Henry Reyn- 
olds Translation), Mon/NAMTSS, 1, 1972, i-xxi, 1-75. Written in 1573 and first 
performed a year later, Aminta is the outstanding Italian Renaissance pastoral drama. 
In this tragicomedy, a dramatization of the eclogue using the 5-act structure of Terence, 
Tasso creates а “naturalistic paradise," strongly influenced by Neoplatonic ideas of 
earthly love developed а century earlier by the Florentine Academy. Aminta was 
influential in Renaissance England: Shakespeare's A.Y.L. is in a part a humorous treat- 
ment of romantic issues raised in it. Тһе best translation, by Reynolds, appeared in 1628. 
He seems to have been a schoolmaster whose other writings reflect an interest in exegesis. · 
In his translation he interprets the work as a version of the felix culpa myth, and the 
action of Aminta as a disguised revelation of God's works and of our ultimate goal. 
—V.M.N 


Cf: Item 2687, 
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П. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Descriptive 

2568. Jamieson, Eleanor. English Embossed Bindings 1825-1850, Mon/CamBS, No. 
7, 1972, i-viii, 1-95. The Gothic revival manifested itself in 19th-century leather book 
bindings through architectural] motifs, such as cathedrals as covers, and through imitation 
of 15th- and early 16th-century techniques of blocking designs. The embossed covers 
were a product of mass-production techniques in binding and the demand for "objects 
of elegance" as reading material by the new middle class. Many were gift books, albums 
filled with blank pages and annuals of assorted reading matter. This kind of binding is 
first mentioned in an 1827 advertisement for the gift book, Friendship's Offering, 
although examples may have appeared earlier. Once suitable dies had been made for 
embossing, the technique was widely used in bibles and prayer books. In 1825 book- 
Cloth was introduced, and by 1850 embossed leather binding could not compete. An 
expansion of the industrial middle class also meant changing tastes in book design and 
content. Three kinds of design—cathedral, arabesque, and engine-turned—appeared on 
the covers, creating an elegant and expensive appearance. Dark-colored, polished 
morocco and roan were used, with gold lettering and minimal gilt ornamentation. [The 
monograph contains a preface, v; 24 plates showing spines and front covers; a catalogue 
of embossed bindings (62 examples) which gives printers, full descriptions, and other 
material, 33-87; 3 appendices, 89-93; and a bibliography, 94-95.] —V.M.N. 


Methodology 


2569. Thorpe, James. Watching the Ps and Qs: Editorial Treatment of Accidentak, 

Mon/UKPLS, 38, 1971, 1-26. Some of the assumptions underlying the preoccupation 
of editors and scholars today with textual accidentals (punctuation, spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, italicization) need to be questioned. Even though writers themselves often evidence 
complete indifference to accidentals, the attitude taken by a writer to the accidentals 
of his text should be of primary concern to its editor; but because it is the printers who, 
from Elizabethan times to now, have mainly exercised control over the text, the printer’s 
indifferent attitude toward accidentals imposes. limits on recovery of an author’s 
accidentals. Thus the wise editor will spend little time on these and devote himself 
instead to matters of substance. Writers want an audience, and if modernization can 
provide one, the writer would probably prefer modernization to not being read. The 
losses from modernization appear to be less and the gains greater than many modern 
scholars are willing to admit. —ELS. 


Ш. LANGUAGE 


History 
2570. Peltola, Niilo. Contributions to the Study of Intensives, NM, 70:1, 1969, 33-53. 
Historical analysis of the rise of intensifying adverbial adjectives reveals a twofold 
process: "(1) morphological, consisting in tbe disappearance of distinctive features 
(suffixes and case endings); (2) syntactical, consisting in the use of an adjective before 
another adjective (or adverb) in a determinative function, i.e., qualifying the meaning of 
the latter." From the syntactic point of view the bi-adjectival expressions can be 
divided into 3 types: а copulative type (mainly with “and”), an asyndetic type (without 
conjunction), and regular compounds. —C.E.G. 


Incidence 
2571. Nash, Rose. The Place of the English Language in the U.S.S.R., RIAmer, 1:1, 
Sp. 1971, 1-13. The most widely studied foreign language in the Soviet Union is 
English. Universities require the passing of a reading examination in English for 
admission. The Soviet public, however, does not have easy access to English-language 
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publications, except for Communist Party Organs. English is held in great esteem in 
the Soviet Union because of the need for reading and translating technical information 
as well as for the social and academic importance attached to a knowledge of English. 

—D.L. 

7 Linguistics 

2572. Benveniste, Emile. Language and Human Experience, Diogenes, No. 51, Fall 
1965, 1-12. Two fundamental and associated categories of discourse, person and time, 
need to be clarified and their functions seen in action. The personal pronouns reflect 
a structure of linguistic oppositions inherent in discourse. Language provides speakers 
with a system of personal references that each speaker can appropriate. Of the lin- 
guistic forms that reveal subjective experience, none has a richer content than those 
expressing time. Time can be expressed in all types of linguistic structures. To under- 
stand linguistic time, we must understand physical and chronic time. Linguistic time 
сап be assimilated neither to chronic time nor to physical time. Linguistic time finds 
its center in the present of the speech-token. Since the axial present of discourse is 
the only tense inherent in language, it determines other temporal references. A discus- 
sion of the way in which linguistic time is introduced into the process of communication 
is important, for it reveals a condition of the intelligibility of language. —R.A.R. 


2573. Chomsky, Noam. Persistent Topics in Linguistic Theory, Diogenes, No. 51, Fall 
1965, 13-20. Contemporary questions of linguistic structure and cognitive psychology 
represent a return to long-neglected topics rather than innovations. The following are 
important topics in contemporary studies: the creative use of language; systems of 
abstract structures that underlie the phenomena of performance; the universal condi- 
tions on underlying structures; and models of perception and acquisition that incorporate 
an advance specification of general features of what is perceived or learned. During the 
17th and 18th centuries such topics were intensively explored, and many conclusions 
reached then are now being rediscovered. The important tradition in those centuries 
was that of the universal or philosophical grammar and the essentially Cartesian 
philosophy of mind from which it in part developed. Modern rationalistic linguistic 
theory differs from its earlier variants especially in the use of technical devices that 
were not understood until recently. In fundamental ways, however, the study of lin- 
guistic problems constitutes a return to traditional ideas and viewpoints. —R.A.R. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Subjects 
2574. Book Award and Review, Ch&L, 23:2, Win. 1974, 56-60. The 1973 Book of 
the Year Award by the Conference on Christianity and Literature goes to C. A. Patrides, 
The Grand Design of God: The Literary Form of tbe Christian View of History (U. of 
'Toronto Press, and Routledge & Kegan Paul) [The contents of the book, "which (for 
1973) we believe most effectively sets forth the relationships of Christianity to literature" 
are summarized. It represents an amplified version of Patrides's monograph, The 
- Phoenix and the Ladder (U. of Calif., 1964). Among other matters the views of certain 
English and American authors are examined briefly.] —J.S.P. 


2575. Mollenkott, Virginia R., and others. Bibliography, NCCL, 22:1, Fall 1972, 32-52. 
[This abstract-bibliography lists articles, books, and tapes dealing with religion, educa- 
tion, society, and literature in both broad and narrow senses, with special emphasis upon 
religious literature, from OE to that of the 20th century. The General heading covers 
material not classifiable under period headings.] i —J.S.P. 


2576. Mollenkott, Virginia R., and others. Bibliography, Ch&L, 22:2, Win. 1973, 
39-62. [This bibliography lists religious literature and Christian interpretations of 
secular literature, in the form of abstracts.] —J.S.P. 
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2577. Mollenkott, Virginia R., and others. Bibliography, Ch&L, 22:3, Sp. 1973, 57-66. 
[This is a continuing abstract-bibliography of literary works dealing with Christian ideas 
or interpreted in a Christian context.] —J.S.P. 


2578. Molienkott, Virginia R., and others. Bibliography, Ch&L, 22:4, Sum. 1973, 41-68. 
TThis is а continuing abstract-bibliography of literary works dealing with Christian ideas 
or interpreted in a Christian context.] —]1.S.P. 


2579. Mollenkott, Virginia R., and others. Bibliography, Ch&L, 23:1, Fall 1973, 41-67. 
[This is a continuing abstract-bibliography of religious ыы апа literature examined 
in a religious context.] —J.S.P. 


2580. Mollenkott, Virginia R., and others. Bibliography, Ch&L, 23:2, Win. 1974, 67-83. 
[An annotated bibliography of works relating Christianity and literature is supplied.] 
—]J.S.P. 


Drama 
2581. Ten Harmsel, Henrietta. Tragedy and the Christian Faith, Ch&L, 22:2, Win. 
1973, 8-14. Although Christianity is not tragic at bottom, the Christian revelation 
exemplifies the Aristotelian criteria for tragedy, particularly for the tragic hero. These 
are seen in the matters of guilt, nobility of character, the need for purgation, and recog- 
nition of superhuman powers—manifested in the person of Christ, the exemplary hero, 
who takes on the guilt of mankind. His sacrifice on Calvary climaxes the question 
haunting all tragedy: the suffering of the good. —J.S.P. 


Fiction 
2582. Butler, Gerald J. Recovering Fictlon, RecLit, 1:1, Sp. 1972, 5-25. Academic 
criticism has been idealistic in one of 2 ways. Stephen Pepper in The Basis of Criticism 
in the Arts (Harvard U., 1945) calls them formism, emphasizing cultural attitudes and 
norms, and Organicism, stressing structure. А modern hedonism, which Pepper would 
call Mechanistic, is becoming popular as teachers and students seek to be "turned on" 
by literature. Wayne Burns has developed in his teaching and writing another criticism 
of fiction that would be called contextualist by Pepper. This view maintains that the 
ideals and norms of the fictional world are always questioned and undercut by the 
materialistic or “Panzaic” aspects of artistically successful novels. The teaching of 
Austen’s Pride and Prejudice verifies Burns’s theories. —J.F. 


2583. Ackerson, Duane. The Return of the Future: Science Fiction and Recent Poetry, 
Edge, No. 5/6, Aut./Win. 1973, 47-51. Poets have recently begun to adopt concerns 
very similar to those of science-fiction writers. Both groups assert the primacy of 
humane values in the face of technological and institutional totalitarianism. Moreover 
poets such as Charles Simic and Andrei Voznesensky are beginning to explore other 
worlds of alien experience in their poetry. The future of science fiction may owe much 
to the present union of interests between the 2 kinds of creative expression. —A.F. 


2584. Gillespie, Bruce R. Vector Zero: The Science Fiction Short Story in the Seventles, 
Edge, No. 5/6, Aut./Win. 1973, 75-82. The recent trend toward the production of 
science-fiction anthologies із а new direction in science-fiction publishing; but the stories 
themselves have little new to offer. Familiar writers are working on familiar plots based 
upon familiar ideas, which suggests that science-fiction short stories today are little 
different from those of 20 years ago. --А.Е. 


2585. McNelly, Willis E. Sclence Fiction: Above the Human Landscape, Edge, No. 
5/6, Aut./ Win. 1973, 21-25. Critics have neglected science fiction as peripheral to the 
literary mainstream. Yet in the sense that all literature is culture criticism, writers such 
as Ray Bradbury, Damon Knight, and Harlan Ellison offer a specialized critique of 
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man in hypothetical situations and have much to contribute to the central tradition 
which includes Swift and Fitzgerald. —A.F. 


Poetry 

2586. Cable, Thangs Timers, Stressers, and Linguists: Contention and Compromise, 
MLQ, 33:3, Sept. 1972, 227-239. Like the structural theory of English verse which 
preceded it, the generative theory has been discredited. It is unsatisfactory because it 
contains the prosaic and the inclusive fallacies and because it does not allow for a 
stresser's deafness. The truths are that some linguists cannot read poetry, that poetic 
and prose lines are inherently dissimilar, and that linguists fail to recognize a metrical 
pause, which may not coincide with a syntactic break. The traditionalists and the 20th- 
century theorists must make compromises. Each must remain aware that many ele- 

ments combine to make English verse. --М.5. 


2587. Davies, Margaret. The Poetic Imagination, JBrSP, 5:1, Тап. 1974, 46-50. Basic 
to the poetic imagination is а duality unique to the artist, а split between the creative 
and the empirical self. This duality itself generates a twofold effort to understand and 
unite often antagonistic forces—the clearly tangible and that which is something more. 
In imagery these dual forces are brought together, in the moment of appreciation which 
provides insight into the poet's imagination. Moreover, imagery pushes back the boun- 
daries of perception, and the imagination can transcend the limitations of words, and 
time, in the imagistic cycle or pattern. Simultaneously, the poetic imagination also 
provides a means of understanding what appears to be a random universe by imposing 
on it the controls of language. —M.D.R. 


2588. Faranda, Edward. Notes on the Poetic Process, LIR, No. 2, Win. 1973, 16-18. 
Rarely does poetry spring fully made from the self. Sometimes it emanates from 
resolved conflicts; sometimes one is consumed by insight which overtakes the poet 
physically. Most often, poetry swells from direct observation into profuse associations 
and then into insight. Poetry begins in internal consolidation of experiences using 
past observations in new contexts and patterns of thought and develops through the 
' interpretive process of the poet's consciousness, but it must survive on its own substance 
apart from the poet. —K.LW. 


2589. Kalita, Dwight. Life as Spirit: A Phenomenology of Mystic Poetry, Ch&L, 23:1, 
Fall 1973, 7-24. In "content, organization and structure" the mystic poem differs from 
other poems, having its own weltanschauung and subject-matter and making its own 
demands of language and audience. In such a poem, the greater part describes the 
means "by which human consciousness ecstatically conquers existential estrangement." 
[Tennyson’s The Holy Grail is analyzed as an example of the genre.] —].8.Р. 


2590. Kehl, D.G. “Тһе Imaged Work”: Divine Poetry in Motion, Ch&L, 22:3, Sp. 
1973, 24-30. More significantly than trees (cf. Kilmer's poem), believers in Christ "are 
God's living poems," resembling the verbal construct in several ways—-in creation, in 
being, in showing order amid disorder. —J.S.P. 


2591. Long, D. S. Found Poems, Cave, No. 1, Apr. 1972, 17-18. Poetry is distin- 
guished from prose not by typography but by a particular kind of mental event. In this 
sense the found poet differs from the conventional one only in that he discovers rather 
than invents the material for this mental event. Poets such as John Robert Colombo and 
George Hitchcock use a collage technique in order to make poetry from identified prose 
passages of any origin. —A.F. 


2592. Ricks, Christopher. Atomology, Balc, No. 1, Mar. 1965, 519. Anagrams have a 
respectable literary ancestry in Lucretius. Not really more arbitrary than rhymes, they 
are equally avaliable for effects of poetic texture, as may be shown from Shakespeare. 

—W.D.P. 
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2593. Rogers, Robert. The Dynamics of Metaphor: Modes of Mentation in Poetry, 
HSL, 3:3, 1971, 157-190. Poetry embodies two distinct modes of mental activity 
corresponding to what in psychoanalysis are known as the primary and secondary 
processes. The principal vehicle of the primary process in poetry is the metaphor. At 
its most imaginative, poetry generates a modulated differential between drives and 
defenses describable in terms of "tension," a meta-metaphor. The operations of this 
dynamic in terms of primary and secondary mentation can be illustrated through com- 
parison of Keats's 2 sonnets on fame (Fame, like a wayward Girl and How fever'd 
і the man). —G.R.H. 


Cf.: Items 2583 and 2757. 
ENGLISH 
Y. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Jewish 


2594. Daiches, David. Some Aspects of Anglo-American Jewish Fiction, JewQ, 21:1-2, 
1973, 88-93. Jewish writing in America and England is marked by 3 distinguishable 
elements: (1) the influence of Yiddish literature of the shtetl; (2) the documentation of 
Jewish immigrant life, with Zangwill’s Children of the Ghetto as the classic example; 
and (3) a recognition of the Jew in a Gentile society standing symbolically for modern 
alienated man. —A.B.F. 


2595. Tabachnick, Stephen E. and William Baker. Reflections on Ethnicity in Anglo- 
Jewish Writing, JewQ, 21:1-2, 1973, 94-97. Pinter, Wesker, and Kops show differing 
abilities to distance themselves from their common Hackney background and to make 
artistic use of their early experiences. Pinter is successful in universalizing his materials, 
and Wesker achieves detachment by emphasizing the perspective of time. But Kops 
cannot transcend his materials and therefore fails to shape them artistically. —A.B.F. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Poetry 
2596. Nemerov, Howard. The New Oxford Canon, Parn, No. 2, Sp./Sum. 1973, 
150-151. (rev.-art., The New Oxford Book of English Verse 1250-1950, ed. Helen 
Gardner, Oxford U., 1972). The new Oxford Anthology has three weaknesses: the 
exclusion of American poetry, a “tomblike quality" resulting from the cut-off date of 
1950, and the illustration of great writers by sometimes arbitrarily selected snippets. A 
far better choice would be The Norton Anthology of Poetry, ed. Arthur M. Eastman et 
al, W. W. Norton, 1970. —A.J.M. 


V. MEDIEVAL 


Old English 
2597. Golden, John. An Onomastic Allusion in Cedmon’s HYMN?, NM, 70:4, 1969, 
627-629. The variant еогбап bearnom for zlda barnum in 1. 5 of the poem may be 
derived from medieval interest in etymology. Other authors, Jerome, Isidore, Bede, 
and Rhabanus Maurus, give “earth as one of the etymological meanings of ‘Adam,’” 
which might explain this variant in the West Saxon tradition. —C.E.G. 


2598. Isaacs, Neil D. THE DEATH OF EDGAR (And Others),.AN&Q, 4:4, Dec. 
1965, 52-55. The Chronicle’s verse entry for the year 975, despite critica] disapproba- 
tion, shows artistry in its various images for expressing death. The poet alternated 
metaphorical descriptions of the final words of the dying character and realistic or 
symbolic reactions to his death. Although Oslac’s fate is described as a trip or exile 
over the sea, it must be read as similar to Edgar’s and Bishop Cyneweard’s fates— 
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death. Celestial and terrestial changes at that time imply Oslac’s murder. ^ —A.R.J. 


2599. Waterhouse, Ruth. The Theme and Structure of 755 ANGLO-SAXON CHRON- 
ICLE, NM, 70:4, 1969, 630-640. The main thematic concern of the annual for 755 
is the relationship between comitatus-loyalty and the ties of blood in the story of oe 
wulf and Cyneheard. —C.E.G. 


2600. Pearce, T. M. Beowulf and the Southern Sun, AN&Q, 4:5, Jan. 1966, 67-68. 
Numerous literary works, including those by Chaucer and Shakespeare, associate the 
devil and evil spirits with а northern geographical location. This association may 
explain Beowulf's connection between the south and the sun in his speech prior to the 
first encounter with Grendel (11. 603-06). Then, the southern sun represented the 
heavenly protection of man against northern monsters. Early Christian centers on the 
British island were in fact located in the southern portion of the island. —A.R.J. 


2601. Dalby, Marcia A. Hortatory Tone in the BLICKLING HOMILIES, NM, 70:4, 
1969, 641-658. So far the anonymous pre-/Elfrician homilies of the 9th and 10th 
centuries have been neglected. They contain sermons tbat-seem to stem from several 
authors. Their main characteristic, however, is a benevolent tone in the hortatory 
passages that renders their source, Caesarius of Arles, in a more gentle tone. —C.E.G. 


2602. Macrae-Gibson, O. D. Christ the Victor-Vanquished in THE DREAM OF THE 
ROOD, NM, 70:4, 1969, 667-672. Following L.H. Leiter (THE DREAM: OF THE 
ROOD: Patterns of Transformation in Old English Poetry, Fifteen Essays, ed. R.P. 
Creed, Providence, R.L, 1967, 93-127) a number of transformations of the Christ 
figure can be detected. Christ the Warrior, the active image, is changed in the course 
of the poem into a "suffering, passive, defeated Christ" However, this passive image 
is again modified: a resolution is offered in the paradox of the victor-vanquished. "The 
body appears vanquished; the spirit is engaged in victorious battle with Satan before 
the gates of Hell." —C.E.G. 


2603. Shores, David L. The Subject-Noun Object-Verb Pattern in the. PETER- 
BOROUGH CHRONICLE, NM, 70:4, 1969, 623-626. Тһе phrases, ““ас hi nan 
treuthe ne heolden' " (263.34-35) and “ ‘7 hi nan helpe ne haefden of be kinge’ " (267.27- 
28), when analyzed as principal clauses, prove the inaccuracy of Bruce Mitchell's state- 
ment that the “modernity of the latter part of the Peterborough Chronicle is the absence 
of the S. noun O.V. word order" (Syntax and Word Order іп THE PETERBOROUGH 
CHRONICLE, 1122-1154, NM, 65:2, 113-144 [AES, 8:7, Sept. 1965, 2063]).—C.E.G. 


2604. McLoughlin, Eleanor. OE EXODUS and the ANTIPHONARY OF BANGOR, 
NM, 70:4, 1969, 658-667. Тһе number of biblical commentaries 'contained іп the OE 
Exodus would seem to have been beyond "the resources of monastic libraries accessible 
to the composer." "Therefore possible avenues of transmission have to be established to 
explain the composer's exceptional knowledge. One such avenue was the liturgy read 
during the vigil service of Easter Eve. Furthermore, there is a striking similarity in 
phrases and rhetoric between Exodus and a Hiberno-Latin Ms known as the Anti- 
. phonary of Bangor which was composed in Bangor, Ireland, during the 7th century. 
—C.E.G. 


Middle English 
2605. Cunningham, Ian C. BRUCE and WALLACE (National Library of Scotland 
Advocates Manuscript 19.2.2.), EBST, 4:6, 1966-68, 245-252, [This description of the 
Ms volume which contains John Barbour's Bruce and Blind Harry's Wallace summarizes 
the evidence (especially from watermarks and collation) for believing that the poems 
were originally in separate volumes.] —G.T.T. 


2606. Rowland, Beryl. Chaucers 4Mistake" THE BOOK OF THE DUCHESS, 
AN&Q, 4:7, Mar. 1966, 99-100. Identification of the Man in Black with John of 
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Gaunt is challenged by the dreamer's description of the mourner as 24 years old; John 
was 29 at the time of Blanche's death. Linked to the mourner by his oppressive sorrows, 
the dreamer has presented the Knight as an image in a dream, so the Knight is the 
alter ego of the dreamer. Chaucer's role as narrator-dreamer then makes possible his 
assigning his own age of 24—at the time of composition—to the Knight. —A.RJ. 


2607. Knight, Stephen. Chaucer—a Modern Writer, Balc, No. 2, Win. 1965, 37-43. 
In the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales Chaucer seems to move toward modern ten- 
dencies. This may be related to the philosophical shift in the 14th century from the 
Realist to the Nominalist position. Chaucer's good characters, normally speaking, re- 
main types and are described in terms of their qualities, in universals. His villains are 
novel; they are described in terms of individual features and fortunes. —W.D.P. 


2608. Delasanta, Rodney. Uncommon Commonplaces іп THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
NM, 70:4, 1969, 683-690. The conflict between Palamon and Arcite is "not between 
love and love, but between devotion and desire." (William Frost, An Interpretation of 
Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale, RES, 25:100, Oct. 1949, 290-304.) One could even use the 
terms caritas and cupiditas to show their different attitudes: before the tournament 
starts Palamon prays to Venus for success in love, whereas Arcite prays to Mars in the 
belief that victory will be followed by victory in love. Arcite's world view rests on 
fortune, not God, as an explanation for events; he accepts a kind of love over which 
there is no control and from which no object is immune. Palamon is free from such a 
crutch. A close reading of The Knight’s Tale reveals Chaucer’s. partiality for “Palamon’s 
medieval Weltanschauung,” which Chaucer's audience would have favored, over 
“Arcite’s modern Weltschmerz,” which might be.favored by modern readers. —C.E.G. 


2609. Ussery, Huling E. Chaucer’s Physician, Mon/TSE, 19, 1971, 1-158. The labor 
of 2 generations of scholars to make medieval records accessible permits a reassess- 
ment of the physician in the 14th century and in Chaucer’s art. It permits more ac- 
curate answers about the state of the medical profession, about the physicians con- 
temporary with Chaucer, about the individual as distinguished from the conventional 
and stock characters, and about the appropriateness of the Tale to its teller. Тһе 
answers derive from an approach that works from the age to the poem, the reverse of 
the usual method of explication. The physician was ordinarily а cleric who bad degrees 
in arts and medicine and was licensed to practice. The surgeon was ordinarily a lay- 
man, а craftsman trained as an apprentice or servant. Various ecclesiastical prohibitions 
existed against the shedding of blood by clerics; the effect was to separate the two pro- 
fessions. . . І 

Of the 80 known physicians living in England in Chaucer's time, at least 2 were 
also surgeons and probably received higher fees. Of these, John de Middleton is the 
‘most probable hypothetical model for the Physician. Although there are stock features 
and ironic nuances in Chaucer's portrait, it is emphatically realistic. Primarily con- 
cerned with revealing human nature, Chaucer observes morals and manners, body and 
array, not to correct, but to discover, describe, and illuminate. The tale is clearly related 
to its teller, as cleric, in the concluding moral reflection. Chaucer has expanded char- 
acterization, emphasized pathetic and dramatic elements, and heightened rhetorical, 
moral, and religious effects. His narrative framework has provided the “authenticating 
realism"; we need not seek it within the tale. —M.A.G. 


2610. Harwood, Britton J. The Wife of Bath and the Dream of Innocence, МІ.О, 33:3, 
Sept. 1972, 257-273. Chaucer’s suggestion of the Wife's sadness. is not a stock char- 
acter's missing voluptuous experience now that she has grown old. Instead, it is the 
reaction of a human being who has known grief because she has caused it. Before the 
Pardoner's interruption, the Wife maintains that "wo . .. in mariage" is unpleasant but 
that she has been eager to marry repeatedly for the sake of sex even though tribula- 
tions and thralldom have ensued. Her statements are but a red herring. Having had 
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5 husbands and numerous lovers,.she has not been happy. She is childless and has taken 
no pleasure in domestic duties. Rather, having forced all her men to do her will for 
payment in sex, she is now burdened with guilt and longs for her lost innocence. ——M.S. 


2611. Rutledge, Sheryl P. Chaucers Zodiac of Tales, Cos, 9, 1973, 117-143. The 
astrological year is the hidden motif which provides the order for the Canterbury Tales, 
Each tale is related by symbolism to a particular sign of the zodiac. The first 12 tales 
follow one another in sequence from Aries (the Prologne) to Pisces (The Merchant's 
Tale). —8.M. 


2612. Wilson, William S. Days and Months in Chaucers Poems, AN&Q, 4:6, Feb. 
1966, 83-84. In his dating of days and months, Chaucer apparently tried to achieve 
symmetry—as did other writers, including Dante—by numbering the day similar to the 
number of the month, with March being the first month. This usage, restricted to 
design alone, may also be grounds for conjecture that Chaucer was born later than 
most scholars believe. In 1399, Chaucer signed a 53-year lease for 53 s., perhaps 
reflecting his age of 53. —A.RJ. 


2613. Schueler, Donald G. Gowers Characterization of Genius in the CONFESSIO 
AMANTIS, MLQ, 33:3, Sept. 1972, 240-256. The low estimate of this poem has been 
due in part to а misunderstanding of Genius, who embodies its theme and structure. 
Rather than a simple advocate of courtly love who indulges in too many examples and 
digressions, Genius, like some earlier characters in medieval literature, shows that 
passion belongs to God's plan and that nature personifies all generative forces. Per- 
suading the aging lover to renounce love, Genius emphasizes that man's sins against love 
represent sins against larger parts of life. He interprets passion in a Christian context. 
Although a priest of Venus, be subordinates passion to reason and views them both 
within the framework of divine will. —M.S. 


2614. Gilroy-Scott, Neil. Jobn Gower's Reputation: Literary Allusions from the Early 
Fifteenth Century to the time of PERICLES, Mon/YESMHRA, 1, 1971, 30-47. Literary 
allusions to Gower extend over approximately 2 centuries, from Chaucer's reference to 
“the moral Gower” at the end of Troilus and Criseyde to Gower's appearance among 
the characters of Shakespeare's Per. In the earlier period, references to Gower issue 
from the small circle of immediate successors and praise him (along with Chaucer) as 
the father of English literature and as a notable contributor to the development and 
refinement of the language. In the later period, Gower (as chorus in Per.) is ridiculed 
as a rustic writer, condemned for obscurity and lack of decorum. Yet the picture has 
about it a certain quaint charm that was undoubtedly the best-known image of the poet 
in Renaissance times. Independent of this view was Gowers reputation as historian, 
moralist, and molder of the language. —E.LS. 


2615. McCarthy, Terence. Order of Composition in the MORTE DARTHUR, Mon/ 
YESMHRA, 1, 1971, 18-29. In the introduction to his edition of Works of Sir Thomas 
Malory (3 vols., Oxford U., 1947, 2nd ed., 1967), Eugene Vinaver argued that 
Book П of the Morte Darthur was composed before Book I and suggested the 
accepted order of the first edition as the order of composition. The first to deal 
with the order of composition, Vinaver’s argument has been attacked by C. S. 
Lewis and J. A. W. Bennett; yet in general his conclusions have been accepted. Stylistic 
evidence can assist in determining the order of composition in Morte Darthur. The 
style of Book II shows an immature hand, as does Book VI; Books VII and VIII (linked 
together by Malory's own specific statement) show the greatest maturity in style and 
handling of subject matter. Books I and V, being in part translation and in 'part 
paraphrase, may have been composed after П and VI. Book IV (one of the 3 books 
certainly written in prison) shows substantial originality, and may come later in the 
sequence. The order of composition then may well have been: VI, П, V, I, III, IV, 
УП, VIII. —E.L.S. 
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2616. Howard, Donald R. The World of Mandevilles TRAVELS, Mon/ YESMHRA, 
1, 1971, 1-17. Mandeville tried to combine 2 well-known genres: the Jerusalem pil- 
grimage and the account of travels to the Orient. To this combination he attached a 
compendium of travel lore, his purposes being to combine: (1) the authority of learned 
guidebooks with the informality of eyewitness accounts of travelers; (2) the religious 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land with the missionary or commercial voyage to the Orient; 
(3) the "entertainment" intention of some of these works with the devotional intention 
of others. In achieving his aim, Mandeville sacrificed bookishness, the realism that a 
day-by-day account could lend, and the practical advice to the traveler provided by the 
typical guidebook. The whole work is carefully structured to contrast the journey to 
Jerusalem (Chaps. 1-15) with the journey to the Orient (Chap. 16 to end), the two 
parts being held together by Mandeville's treatment of time: the ancient world, living 
in a state of nature, is contrasted with Christianity, & state of grace. Yet he reports 
beliefs and customs with unremitting tolerance. —RE.L.S. 


Cf.: Item 2706. 


2617. Sandred, Karl Inge. A Middle English Version of the GESTA ROMANORUM 
Edited from Gloucester Cathedral Ms 22, Mon/SAUp, 8, 1971, 176. Compiled in the 
late 13th century, the Gesta stories were translated into a number of vernaculars. [This 
version, in the Central Midlands dialect of ME, dates from about 1500. Тһе bulk of 
the monograph consists of the ME text, the Latin text, notes, glossary, bibliography, 
and preliminary remarks on the physical Ms and an analysis of the language.] —D.K.T. 


2618. Moran, Virginia A. The Meaning of *Makeles" in I SYNG OF A MYDEN: a 
Dispute in Scholarship, NaRev, 2:4, 1973, 24-28. The term “makeles” in this МЕ 
lyric may mean that Mary is without mate or without match. Scholars have been 
divided, although the majority supports the latter interpretation. This is surely prefer- 
able: instead of pointing to the oddity of the sexual situation, it opens larger vistas T 
implying the Immaculate Conception as well as the Incarnation. —D.M.J. 


2619. Knight, Steven. The Characteristic Mode of SIR ORFEO—a Generic Reading, 
Bale, No. 5, Win. 1966, 17-23. The earliest descriptions say that the lay comprises first 
& passage of music, then a short song and then more music. It is used as musical relief 
in а long oral narrative; an incident is repeated and dwelt on in the lyrical lay, which 
does not therefore function primarily as a narrative element. Later the lay became 
detached from its narrative matrix, and the story it briefly tells gained some narrative 
significance; but in it aesthetic qualities remained dominant. The author of Sir Orfeo 
insists he is writing а lay, and we may assent, for its verse has structural and poetic 
excellence that is foreign to the romance as a genre. —W.D.P. 


2620. Hieatt, Constance. WINNER AND WASTER and THE PARLIAMENT OF 
THE THREE AGES, AN&Q, 4:7, Mar. 1966, 100-104. The structure and content of 
these 2 dream visions need to be examined because they are among the few extant 
works of this kind, along with Pearl, Piers Plowman and Chaucer's 4 visions [titles not 
given]. Unlike the others, Winner and Parliament do not distinguish between waking 
and dreaming passages. Parliament's seeming lack of allegory is complicated by the 
interpretation of the prologue's hunting scene. Perhaps the bestiaries' association of 
hunting and longevity, or the relationship of deer with mystical nature in medieval 
stories supports the conjecture that the deer served the role of messenger from the 
world of the vision. Some of the problems of Winner are the result of the psychological 
associations in dreams, so that the roles of Winner and Waster are not consistent 
throughout the vision. Apparently the poet (or poets) were unable to master the demands 
of the dream vision form. —A.RJ. 


2621. Means, Michael. The Consolatio Genre in Medieval English Literature, Mon/ 
FIH, 36, 1972, 1-105. Recognition of a literary genre structured upon the model of 
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Boethius's De Consolatione Philosophiae, increases understanding of the medieval poems 
cast in that genre. Each poem contains a narrator afflicted by a serious problem who 
is instructed by one or more allegorical (or typological) characters and is thereby relieved 
of his suffering, enlightened, or consoled in some way. Poems in this genre are ones 
of instruction in which learning brings about а psychological or spiritual change in the 
narrator. Partly because of its consolatory nature and partly because the instructors 
are.all superior beings, this knowledge derives from divine numen and is therefore 
usually regarded as sacramental. Pearl, structurally the closest of the English poems to 
the Consolatione, employs a typological rather than an allegorical instructor. Langland 
(Piers Plowman) and Hawes (Pastime of Pleasure), multiply the number of instructors 
and modify the consolatio with the guest motif as do Jean de Meung and Guillaume 
de Lorris in Roman de la Rose. Gower (Confessio Amantis, Lydgate (Reson and 
Sensuallyte), James I (Kingis Quair), and Hawes all deal with the consolatory aspects 
of courtly love. But in each case, the consoling of the narrator through instruction in a 
vertical dialogue is the central "action" of the poem. By recognizing the consolatio 
elements, we see the poems as psychological probings. —M.A.G. 


м. RENAISSANCE 


John Donne 


2622. Kawasaki, Toshihiko. Donne's Microcosm, Mon/SEGUCLA, No. 1, 1971, 25-43. 
Microcosmic images in Donne's love poetry are agoraphobic in nature, the One preferred 
to the Many, the smaller world to the larger. Multilevel in structure, they extend to a 
macro-macrocosm above and а micromicrocosm below, in consonance with the Hermetic 
or Neoplatonic concept of universal correspondences. Though conscious of identity 
transferences, Donne is ultimately concerned with ego dissolution—the absorption of 
the self into the entity of the beloved and vice versa—and with the metaphysical ‘unity 
of lovers. In his devotional prose, the dissolution is agape-oriented; and the metaphors, 
more macrocosmic, expand rather than contract as they advocate the Many. Donne the 
Anglican preacher renounces the “one little room” in favor of the larger House and 
City of God. —R.P.S. 


2623. Lewalski, Barbara К. Donne's Poetry of Compliment: the Speaker's Stance and 
the Topoi of Praise, Mon/SEGUCLA, No. 1, 1971, 45-67. Donne's poetry of praise— 
epicedes, obsequies, and certain verse letters, 1605-1614— differs markedly from the 
epideictic verse of his contemporaries, in the speaker's stance and the symbolic value 
found in the person addressed. Both of these affect the poet's development of con- 
ventional topoi into metaphysical inquiries into the bases of human worth. Thus while 
using analytical argument, paradoxical wit, and extravagant postures to praise persons 
living or dead, Donne seriously explores religious or philosophical truth, finding in the 
person complimented virtue, goodness, or divinity. This contra-Platonic impulse lets 
him perceive in them incarnations of Divine Reality or, at least, the highest potentialitiés 
of the human spirit. TEENS 


Gavin Douglas 
2624. Bawcutt, Priscilla J. Gavin Douglas and the Text of Virgil, EBST, 4:6, 1966-68, 
211-31. "Viewed i in the context of early 16th-century classical scholarship, many seeming 
mistranslations in Douglas's Eneados are more apparent than real." It is probable "that 
Douglas made close use of one particular edition of Virgil, that published in Paris be- 
tween 1500 and 1501 by the scholar-printer, Jodocus Badius." —G.T.T. 


George Herbert 


2625. Fish, Stanley J. Letting Go: The Reader in Herbert’s Poetry, ELH, 37:4, Dec. 
1970, 475- 494, Critics have noted that the protagonists of Herbert’s poetry proceed 
through the poem to a self-diminishing act of humility. Distinctions are deliberately 
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blurred, options are foreclosed, the author disappears into God, and the reader is also 
forced to let go of his separate being. . —K.D.H. 


2626. Gallagher, Michael P. Rhetoric, Style, and George Herbert, ELH, 37:4, Dec. 
1970, 495-516. For Herbert not only structure and style but also moral values and 
attitudes toward experience were included in rhetoric. In his poetry he uses all the de- 
vices of various styles, which variety is a strength of the plain style, especially in the 
specifically Christian context defined by St. Augustine in De Doctrina Christiana. The 
simplicity is specifically one of intention, which may call forth all the poet's skill in his 
art. Thus Herbert's poetry is free of the display and ornamentation of the fancy styles, 
but uses a quiet complexity of workmanship in its skillful use of the figurae verborum. 

—K.D.H. 


Robert Herrick 
2627. Farmer, Norman W., Jr. Robert Herrick and KING OBERON'S CLOTHING: 
New Evidence for Attribution, Mon/ YESMHRA, 1, 1971, 68-77. Both W. Carew 
Hazlitt (1869) and L. C. Martin (Oxford English Texts, 1956) in their editions of 
Herrick have argued that this poem ought to be attributed to Herrick. In Folger 
Library Ms. V.a. 322 there is a 17th-century copy of King Oberon his Cloathing bearing 
the signature: Ro. Herricke. The poem first appeared in print in a pamphlet entitled 
А Description of the King and Queene of Fayries (1634, 1635). Evidence suggests that 
in the 17th century there was a close identification of this poem with the Oberon poems 
included by Herrick in his Hesperides (1648). Possibly Herrick wrote the poem as an 
early sketch for the Oberon group. Thus Description may contain not only the first 
printing of a Herrick poem, but also the first printing of an early draft of a poem here- 
tofore uncollected. D _ ELS. 


2628. D'Avanzo, Mario L. Herrick’s THE MAD MAID’S SONG, AN&Q, 4:4, Dec. 
1965, 55. The relationship of the bee and bonnet, mentioned in the maid’s song, to 
the epithet, "to have a bee in one's bonnet”—meaning being crazed—shows Herrick’s 
portrayal of the maid’s mind working by association; this relationship adds to the literal 
madness she exhibits. —A.RJ. 


Ben Jonson 
2629. Donaldson, Ian. Language, Noise, and Nonsense: THE ALCHEMIST, Mon/ 
SEGUCLA, No. 1, 1971, 69-82. Jonson, viewing language as an index of moral, 
intellectual, and social health and finding in society disturbances, fragmentation, and 
alienation (the effects of folly and greed), emphasized the self-defeating actions of his 
comic characters through imagery of division or dismemberment. In The Alchemist 
language is modulated into parody, rant, and cant, into mock-heroic, foreign, and 
nonsensical speech, and ultimately into mere noise. Windy, destructive images of 
thunder and tempest, of bursting, and of vapor and smoke in this highly verbal play 
culminate in the alchemist's explosion itself. Instead of being drawn together by lan- 
guage, the characters are split asunder. —R.P.S. 


Thomss Kyd . 
СЕ: Item 2676. 


, Christopher Marlowe 
2630. Godshalk, William Leigh. Marlowes DIDO, QUEEN OF CARTHAGE, ELH, 
38:1, Mar. 1971, 1-18. The dual attribution of this work to Marlowe and.Nashe has 
discouraged critical analysis of the play. However, the work has unity of image, theme, 
and structure, and deserves more than its present critical limbo. Additions to Virgil’s 
story enlarge the theme of love, placing Dido’s and Aeneas’s love in the tainted frame- 
work and analogue of Jove’s homosexual and illegitimate love for Ganymede. Aeneas’s 
desertion of Dido is anticipated by his desertion of 3 women in his escape from burning 
Troy: his wife Creusa, Cassandra, and Polyxena. The theme of love's destructive power 
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is repeated in the affairs of Mars and Venus, Anna.and Jarbus, the nurse and Cupid~ 
Ascanius; it is reinforced by the imagery of flames and burning. Pointing in the other 
direction, toward stability and destiny, is wall imagery. The play has a sense of re- 
current destruction and waste with no tragic resolution. —K.D.H. 


Andrew Marvell 


2631. Delany, Paul. Marvels MOURNING, MLQ, 33:1, Mar. 1972, 30-36. Though 
not a major achievement, this poem is both graceful and ingenious. It deserves a 
close analysis which it has not received. The subject—Chlora’s ambivalent feelings 
caused by the death of Strephon—is treated іп a pastoral mock-elegy, which permits 
exploitation of the erotic sensations accompanying her grief. Thus the poet, as com- 
mentator, can make a witty attack on woman's exquisite hypocrisy. —M.S. 


2632. Salerno, Nicholas A. Andrew Marvell and the Grafter's Art, EA, 21:2, Apr.-June 
1968, 125-132. Puzzling allusions іп The Mower Against Gardens (particularly 11. 19-30), 
can be explained by ascertaining the specific botanical process alluded to, thereby 
illuminating not only specific passages but also the structure and theme of the poem. 
In Jl. 19-30, the mower praises the skill of grafting but decries the immorality of the 
gardener's art. Thus the poem has 4 sections, uniting in a common complaint against the 
garden-perversion of Nature: (1) introductory reflections on perversion of Nature; (2) 
description of four "female" flowers seduced by man; (3) remarks on "castrated arboreal 
males"; and (4) concluding commentary on Nature's superiority to formal gardens. 

—S.A.L. 


2633. Stewart, Stanley. Marvell and the Ars Moriendi, Mon/SEGUCLA, No. 1, 1971, 
133-150. Contrary to opinions prevailing since Eliot, To His Coy Mistress is not a 
Catullan carpe diem poem; rather its obsession with time and death places it in the art- 
of dying-well tradition. Although witty, its tone is more severe, language more violent, 
imagery more stark than in Catullus. It regards Time's ravaging haste with anxiety and 
pictures the physicality of death with intense, awesome horror, not cajolery. Marvell's 
persona offers the mistress a choice only of when, where, and how to die—quickly, in 
violent passion, or lingeringly as passive victim in Time’s slow jaws. The invitation, an 
exercise in love casuistry, ironically parodies both Catullan and Christian contexts of 
life and death. —R.P.S. 


2634. Davies, L. A. An Unpublished Poem about Andrew Marvell, Mon/ YESMHRA, 
1, 1971, 100-101. This poem is to be found in an unbound quarto Ms now owned by 
Sir Richard Graham of Norton Conyers, Ripon Yorkshire. Some of the poems in the 
Ms can be dated between 1689 and 1697, although the lines on Milton cannot. A 
reference in the poem may apply to Herbert Croft, Bishop of Hereford, whom Milton 
defended in 1676. [The poem is printed here for the first time.] —E.L.S. 


Thomas Middleton 


2635. Andrews, Michael C. “Sweetness” in THE CHANGELING, Mon/ YESMHRA, 
1, 1971, 63-67. Тһе words "sweet" and "sweetness" appear throughout Middleton's and 
Rowley’s play with at least 2 different meanings. That of sweetness, charged with sexual 
undertones and innuendos by DeFlores and the characters in the comic sub-plot, be- 
comes transferred in the poetic structure of the play to the tragic main plot. To begin 
with, the word has for Beatrice simply an abstract meaning, a term indicating approbation 
or endearment. Тһе heroine's self-discovery in the course of the action comes when, 
recognizing the close connection between sexual intercourse (“sweetness”) and knowl- 
edge, she realizes the depravity of her own nature. The movement from ignorance to 
knowledge in the play is reflected in the idea of sweetness. —E.LS. 


John Milton 


2636. Grose, Christopher. Milton on Ramist Similitude, Mon/SEGUCLA, No. 1, 
1971, 103-116. Milton’s Art of Logic demonstrates his familiarity with current theory 
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regarding similitude. Published in May 1972, the work may have been composed be- 
tween his 2 degrees at Cambridge, that is between 1629 and 1632. It seems- patently 
а University product, intended to clarify the Ramist system of logic. Whether or not 
Milton was a Ramist, he was familiar with: the system of argument by similars. He 
summarizes the 3 main points in Ramist treatment of the subject, yet he diverges from 
the general tenor of Ramist theory that proportion is not merely logical but common 
to all things. Here is a double attitude, emphasizing at once the perfection of logic 
and the weakness of human knowledge. In both the Art of Logic and Of Education 
Milton deals with the relationship between logic and language. And although with the 
Ramists Milton insists that "likes" are more fit for making plain than for proving, 
certain caveats show his departure from Ramism. —E.L.S. 


2637. Sage, Lorna. The Coherence of COMUS, Mon/YESMHRA, 1, 1971, 88-99. 
Because of the extravagant nature of the masque, the major problem with this work is 
the difficulty of balancing its baroque excess and its high seriousness. The action in 
: Comus and the allegory, the aesthetic and the moral values, often seem at odds. Milton 
exploits the donnée of the masque to point up different rhetorical levels, as represented 
by the chief sets of characters: the Lady and her brothers are at the beginning con- 
ventional actors, yet at the end become a part of the audience; as the masque's "master 
of ceremonies," 'Thyrsis is fully aware of the audience, but in entering the action 
becomes like the Lady unaware of "given" knowledge; Comus and his crew have 
existence only on the stage. Milton's structure allows rhetoric the fullest extension, for 
it is not the rights and wrongs of the situation that concern us, but how those moral 
"facts" are interpreted by the Lady—not her lack of moral knowledge, but her inexpe- 
‘rience. Comus possesses positive and purposeful coherence. , —E.L.S. 


2638. Adams, Robert M. Contra Hartman: Possible aud Impossible Structures of 
Miltonic Imagery, Mon/ SEGUCLA, 1, 1971, 117-131. Hartman's conclusions (Adam 
on the Grass with Balsamum, ELH, 36:1, Mar. 1969, 168-192) that in Paradise Lost 
narrative conduct is subordinate to hermeneutic structure, becoming a "kind of con- 
cordance,” and that reading Milton hermeneutically is the best way possible, are suspect 
because of methodology—Hartman’s expressed intention to write a hermeneutic study. 
Marvell and other 17th-century readers did not consider Milton's management of nar- 
ative, the argument, subordinate to anything else. 'To examine the hermeneutic structure 
is the critic's decision, not dictated by the essential character of the poem. To enrich one 
phrase out of proportion to its place in the narrative impoverishes the text elsewhere, 
threatening confusion for the poem as a whole. —R.P.S. 


2639. Brantlinger, Patrick. To See New Worlds: Curiosity іп PARADISE LOST, 
MLQ, 33:4, Dec. 1972, 355-369. Each character has a “desire to see" God's worlds. 
Although the poem is full of new information about geography and astronomy, Milton 
remains neutral about ifs importance. He shows that curiosity, like reason, may lead to 
evil or to good. А knowledge of Galileo's discoveries leads Satan to claim a dispropor- 
tion in nature and to invent the cannon. The same knowledge leads Raphael to praise 
the greater glory of God. After Michael shows Adam the future, Adam has some ques- 
tions; but any problems lie within Adam. His curiosity in itself is not evil, but it must 
be controlled. For Adam, as for the rest of us, temperance is all. —M.S. 


2640. Brisman, Leslie. “More Glorious to Return”: Miltonic Repetition, Mon/ 
YESMHRA, 1, 1971, 78-87. Repetition to enforce moral meaning is basic in Milton. 
By means of this simple stylistic device Milton is able to “connect a poetic act with the 
arrest of time that is God’s, the choice of time that is man’s, and the violation of time 
that is Satan’s.” The account of the angel’s fall presents the possibility of man’s fall as 
a potential repetition; a recollection of that earlier fall suspends time so as to give 
man choice. Repetition, then, associated with choice, is also one of the marks of 
Satan’s and of God’s speech. These repetitions are easily distinguished, Satan’s being 
serpentine and recoiling back upon itself, God's evincing an ordered universe. —E.L.S. 
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2641. Carnes, Valerie. Time and Language in Milton's PARADISE LOST, ELH, 37:4, 
Dec. 1970, 517-539. In Paradise Lost, two divisions of time are important; pre- and 
post-lapsarian. These two categories are identifiable partly by the language used by the 
characters and the images used by the narrator. Language before the Fall expresses 
order; it is denotative, generic—words such as “fruit,” “taste,” “fall,” “light,” are used 
primarily in their moral or theological sense, both by God and the unfallen angels, and 
by Adam and Eve. Fallen creatures are at home only in the literal sense— Apple" for 
fruit, "petty Trespass” for the Fall, “Goddess humane" for Eve. Satan's speech 
mirrors and gives impetus to the disintegrating cosmic order. Adam's naming of the 
` animals reflects his experience of the pure archetypes among which he moves; after 
Eve's fall, he is unable to distinguish between true and false and, choosing her over 
immortality, ironically defines his doom: "to lose thee were to lose myself.” The new, 
specific language precipitates Adam and Eve into the disparate named particulars of 
history; however, language can also, through typology, reunify the split sensibility. 

—K.D.H. 


2642. Meyers, Robert R. Was There a Toad in the Bower?, MLQ, 33:1, Mar. 1972, 
37-43. In Book 4 of Paradise Lost Satan assumes the forms of several animals, but not 
that of a toad. Milton's similes must be distinguished from his statements of transforma- 
tion. To put corrupting dreams into the mind of the sleeping Eve, Satan miniaturizes 
himself so that he may "squat like a toad" at her ear. Much later, in Book 9, he 
would not complain about his imbrutement as a comparatively attractive serpent if he 
had already been a toad. 2 —M.S. 


2643. Wilding, Michael. PARADISE LOST and Linguistic Precision, Balc, No. 5, Win. 
1966, 25-31. John Peter (А Critique of PARADISE LOST, Columbia U., 1960), Father 
T. J. Kelly (ed., The Focal Word: An Introduction to Poetry, Jacaranda; Newnes 1966), 
Eliot, and Leavis have charged Milton variously with verbal carelessness, inconsistency, 
confusion, and inaccuracy. Their charges have no foundation. —W.D.P. 


2644. Fish, Stanley. Reasons That Imply Themselves: Imagery, Argument, and the 
Reader in Milton's REASON OF CHURCH GOVERNMENT, Mon/SEGUCLA, No. 1, 
1971, 83-102. The strong figurative element in Milton's prose is an essential device of 
persuasion. As Milton's sentence passes from logical syntax to a series of coordinate, 
contrasting key words and images, the force of which is immediate and self-sufficient, 
the reader, made a central figure in the process, is pressured into responding with the 
desired conclusion, the self-evident truth. The promises of rational argument in Milton's 
appeals to reason and in the surface rhetoric, the outward structure, give way to an inner 
structure of diction and imagery. These gradually condition the reader's mind by their 
evocative associations and resonance, progressively enlarging his understanding. —R.P.S. 


John Mush 
Cf.: Item 2656. 


Thomas Nashe 


2645. Jones, Dorothy. Ап Example of Anti-Petrarchan Satire in Nashe's THE UN- 
FORTUNATE TRAVELLER, Mon/YESMHRA, 1, 1971, 48-54. Тһе sonnet If I 
must die illustrates the way in which poetry and prose narrative are blended in the 
Elizabethan romance. The humor of the scene containing this sonnet is drawn from the 
absurdity of the Earl of Surrey's behavior, Jack's comments upon that behavior, and the 
language of the sonnet itself. Surrey's wooing Diamante parodies Rosader's wooing 
Rosalynde in Lodge's romance. In the sonnet, which parodies Petrarchanism by ridic- 
ulous exaggeration, Nashe is mocking several things. The counterpart of the fictional 
Surrey is the historical Surrey, whose poetry is highly Petrarchan. The language of the 
sonnet, playing on the Elizabethan pun on orgasm as death, is full of sexual overtones. 
Тһе Petrarchan convention that contemplation of human beauty (a woman's body) leads 
to understand of heavenly beauty is parodied here when the poet implies that con- 
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templating a woman's body only fixes the attention upon sexual pleasure. Although the 
sonnet and its context may be merely light-hearted ridicule of Petrarchanism, it may also 
have a serious meaning, namely, the essentially blasphemous nature of Petrarchan love. 
Whether or not Nashe is being serious, the sonnet is a tour de force typical of the 
exuberance and brilliant verbal wit characteristic of the book. —E.L.S. 


Cf.: Item 2630. 


John Pickering 
2646. Ruys, Constance. John Pickering—Merchant Adventurer aud Playwright, Cos, 
9, 1973, 145-158. If Horestes is taken as a historical allegory, the events of the play 
more closely correspond to the career of Henry VII than to that of Elizabeth I. The 
play is like the contemporary Flemish (Rederyker) theater in its allegorical characters, 
marginal stage directions, and songs. The Pickering who was appointed by Henry VII 
as Governor of the Fellowship of Merchant Adventurers could well have been its author. 


—$.M. 
Henry Reynolds 
Cf.: Item 2567. 
. William Rowley 
Cf.: Items 2635 and 2692. 
Shakespeare 


2647. Barroll, J. Leeds. The Characterization of Octavius, ShakS, 6, 1970, 231-288. 
The contradictory views of Octavius (Antony) as a sinister Machiavell and as the arche- 
type of Roman ethics and authority do not do justice to his serious and complex 
characterization. The sense of “flatness” of the character of Octavius may be deliberate. 
He is never given a soliloquy or asides and is perpetually "screened" from direct ob- 
servation by a wall of retainers. But this very removal is made to function as an 
indication of his personal values. Caesar assumes that political power necessarily 
commands love. He relegates private ethics to political efficacy. His utilitarian and 
formulaic morality allows for no mercy, no gratuitous kindness, and no sensitivity to 
the spirit behind the law. This legalism is directed toward an ambitious possession of 
“time,” which is defined politically as the control of material objects—men and spoils. 
However, this attempt to dominate men by controlling the objects of their desires fails 
to manipulate the minds of men whose desires are not purely material. Repeatedly, 
Caesar is obtuse in estimating his opposition. Antony, Cleopatra, Octavia, Enobarbus, 
and Dolabella are each outside the range of his control. —D.S.Z. 


2648. Cirillo, Albert R. AS YOU LIKE IT: Pastoralism Gone Awry, ELH, 38:1, Mar. 
1971, 19-39. In this play Shakespeare’s mild cynicism toward the pastoral idea makes 
the Forest of Arden a temporary retreat from the world of “business.” At the same 
time, the varying degrees of self-consciousness and awareness of situation of the char- 
acters allow the audience to perceive the necessity, not for the Forest, but for the ideal it 
represents. Rosalind’s conspicuous role-playing, as Ganymede the magician’s nephew, 
lets her function as the author’s surrogate by harmonizing all the elements within the 
play; her ambiguous status as female character and boy player lets her draw the 
audience into the harmony in the masque and Epilogue. The Forest and its harmonies 
are subjective; they can exist only in the mind of a perceiver, but they must exist there. 

; —K.D.H. 


2649. Halio, Jay 1. CORIOLANUS: Shakespeare's *Drama of Reconciliation," ShakS, 
6, 1970, 289-303. Shakespeare develops the pattern of his previous tragedies to its 
limits in this play and then steps beyond to what is as much a drama of reconciliation 
as it is a true tragedy. Although conflict within Coriolanus is intermittent, he does 
experience a sincere anguish which appears periodically. Тһе action consists of 
Coriolanus's coming to terms with the humanity, both in the plebeians and in his own 
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nature, which he initially rejects. We see signs of his human compassion, but it is 
usually under the strict control of his notion of honor. Coriolanus is transformed by 
the harsh experience of banishment into a debased figure in mean apparel He has 
. aligned himself with the diabolic spirit of destruction. But he is ultimately unable to 
deny his human impulses and makes the proper decision to spare Rome. His decision 
results in his death but also in the preservation of his humanity. An Ílth-hour return 
to arrogance clinches his role as tragic rather than comic hero, but the hard-won self- 
triumph still casts a conciliatory air on the drama. --р.8.2. 


2650. Tulip James. HENRY IV and the Human Commitment to History, Balc, No. 3, 
Sp. 1965, 3-9. Shakespeare's sources offered him history as event and as exemplum; 
as & dramatist he saw it as human existence, something constituted of man's passions, 
his capacities to feel and to respond. Falstaff is the culmination of the passive capacities. 
To Bolingbroke who recognizes necessity and determines to meet it as such, kingship 
occurs as experience, the daily preservation of his own life. He combines the capacities, 
to suffer and to act, and his figure shows that Shakespeare comprehends a poised 
existence that contains the possibility of tragedy, which Shakespeare exploits with the 
magnanimity of Hal. —W.D.P. 


2651. Riemer, Andrew. KING LEAR and the Egocentric Universe, Balc, No. 5, Win. 
1966, 33-42. Lear is a man of the Renaissance for whom the self is the only compre- 
hensible entity as well as the ultimate reality. Edmund, Goneril, Regan, and Cornwall 
hold the same view; Gloucester, Albany, Edgar, Kent, and Cordelia see themselves as 
creatures of а universal order. In Shakespeare's detached yet compassionate judgment, 
those on the side of virtue are dull, unimaginative, and ineffective, insignificant beside 
the vitality of the others. In Acts II and IV Lear comes to understand that the ego- 
centric universe is a delusion, though widely shared; and in Act V he is crushed by 
the vicious forces contending in such worlds. Here is the bleakest pessimism in our 
literature. —W.D.P. 


2652. Amneus, Daniel. Macbeth’s “Greater Honor," ShakS, 6, 1970, 223-230. А 
flattering picture of Banquo, ancester of King James, was certainly intended in Macb. 
However, Banquo's behavior in Holinshed is reprehensible; he is an accessory to 
Duncan's murder and participates in the coup which deprives Malcolm of the throne. 
In Macb. Shakespeare solves the first problem by making Duncan's murder secret. But 
he never adequately acquits Banquo of involvement in the coup. This inconsistency 
might be resolved by identifying a significant omission in the text. In Liv, which has 
been repeatedly suspected of textual dislocation, it is logical to assume that Duncan 
conferred on Macbeth the "greater honor" of making him, rather than Malcolm, Prince 
of Cumberland, thus settling on him the legitimate succession. 'This would justify 
Banquo's loyalty to him and explain why he rejects his earlier plan to murder Duncan. 
This information was apparently deleted from the Folio, probably because of King 
James's disapproval of the principle of collateral inheritance. —D.S.Z. 


2653. Cantrell, Leon. The Irony of MACBETH, Balc, No. 1, Mar. 1965, 36-39. This 
play reveals Shakespeare's vision—namely, that an apparently ordered society, through 
the perversions of fate, carries within it the seeds of its own destruction over which 
mere conscience or sense of duty can have little control. —W.D.P. 


2654, Rissanen, Matti. “Nature’s Copy,” “Great Bond," and “Lease of Nature" in 
MACBETH, NM, 70:4, 1969, 714-723. "Nature's copy" (IILii38), "great bond" 
(1.1.49), and “lease of nature" (IV.i.99) all seem to belong to the image “the lease of 
life." Shakespeare uses it to develop the central theme of the play: “the unnatural 
quality of Macbeth's crimes," disturbing the natural order of things and thus forcefully 
breaking the "contract between nature and man." For in this contract nature. had . 
agreed "that man can have his copyhold of life until the moment of his natural death." 

—C.R.G. 
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2655, Standop, Ewald. Stilistisches zu MACBETH, erster Akt, LWU, 3:4, 1970, 209- 
220. A careful reading of Act I with the help of the Arden edition commentary yields 
а better understanding of the original. Problematic notes and comments on the text by 
the commentary's editors, however, result from a psychological fallacy (Macb. Lii.34-43) 
and an over-emphasis on ambiguity (cf. "spring," Lii.27). Furthermore it is important 
to note the “how” of Shakespeare's formulations: his use of hyperbole (I.iv.50, and the 
following lines and Lv.50ff.) In general, the reader should realize that Shakespeare's 
characters are not "real" in а psychological sense and that the poet is dependent on 
literary conventions that work against such realism. (In German) —C.E.G. 


2656. Kaula, David. MEASURE FOR MEASURE and John Mush’s Dialogue, ShakS, 
6, 1970, 185-195. There is much evidence that John Mush's A Dialogue Betwixt a 
Secular Priest, and a Lay Gentleman may have been a source for Meas. This pamphlet 
resulted from the Archpriest Controversy, in which the "secular" faction of the Catholic 
clergy opposed the placing of the secular clergy of England and Scotland under the 
jurisdiction of the Archpriest George Blackwell. Many conspicuous parallels link the 
two works. Both describe individuals whose saintly reputations disguise abuses of 
authority, and this theme is infused with the metaphorical linking of clothing and 
authority. Biblical allusions, especially the “Тийре not, that ye be not judged" concept, 
abound. And in both works there is a distinction drawn between two types of clerical 
vocation, secular and religious. In both, the monastic ideal is rejected for a secular 
virtue which ministers to the people. Finally, numerous verbal echoes and the emphasis 
on religious matters suggest that the Dialogue is a more likely source for Meas. than 
those more commonly cited. —D.SZ. 


2657. Godshalk, W. L. MEASURE FOR MEASURE: Freedom and Restraint, ShakS, 
6, 1970, 137-150. Implicit in the title is the biblical notion of original sin: man must 
judge his fellow man mercifully because all men, by participating in the human condition, 
are sinful. Jn the play the opposition of the forces of freedom and restraint (manifested 
on numerous planes as the oppositions of mercy and justice, appearance and reality, 
chastity and sexual license, and life and death) are resolved in the final acceptance of 
original sin. Тһе major characters, initially bound by excessive restraint and isolation, 
must pass through the excessive freedom which borders on licentiousness in the Mariana 
affair in order to realize their own frailties and involvement in original sin. Only then 
can communal repentance be accomplished and transcended in the state which resolves 
the freedom of love with the restraint of chastity—marriage. —DS.Z. 


2658. Greco, Anne. A Due Sincerity, ShakS, 6, 1970, 151-173. Isabella of Meas. is 
neither saint nor hypocrite. Rather, she evolves in the course of the play from a young 
woman whose faith in the unfailing mercy of God and in her own moral judgment is · 
severely tried by the gross injustice of Angelo, into a worthy bride for the Duke, temper- 
ing justice with mercy. Faced with the tragic nature of man's existence and coached 
by the Duke, Isabella gradually grows to a realization of her own frailties and no longer 
attempts to usurp the role of God in dispensing justice. —D.SZ. 


2659. Hamilton, Donna B. The Duke in MEASURE FOR MEASURE: "I Find an 
Apt Remission in Myself,” ShakS, 6, 1970, 175-183. The Duke is neither a deus ex 
machina nor an omnipotent power dispensing grace. Rather, he learns along with his 
citizens the meaning of mercy. When the Duke first deserts his function as ruler, his 
ability and motivation fall under suspicion. When he returns to the stage, his principles 
are as much on trial as are those of the other characters. It is apparent that he has 
thought it possible to orchestrate a theatrical exposé and ultimate revenge upon Angelo, 
but instead he learns that human drama cannot be governed by moral rigidity. His 
plans go awry, and he finds himself tutored by the growing generosity of his subjects 
to confer mercy upon Angelo. —D.S.Z. 
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2660. Hassel, R. Curtis, Jr. Antonio and the Ironic Festivity of THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE, ShakS, 6, 1970, 67-74. In mature Shakespearean comedy, festivity 
signifies wisdom achieved through education. In Merch., however, the festivity seems 
to signify only the overthrow of the villian, since the inhabitants of Belmont fail to 
recognize their own flaws, evading wisdom. Underlying this ironic comedy is imagery 
of unnatural love relationships and the unresolved vague disenchantment of Antonio. 
His inflexible awareness of universal imperfection is both unchristian and un-comic 
and permits only an ironic conclusion in which wise perception yields unhappiness. 

1 —DS.Z. 


2661. Wertheim, Albert. The Treatment of Shylock and Thematic Integrity in THE 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, ShakS, 6, 1970, 75-87. Shylock, neither central nor 
peripheral, is one aspect of a dramatic complex which concentrates on the education of 
men to spiritual values. The lesson of Belmont is that of the Sermon on the Mount: 
“Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” Through the spiritual art of music and the 
Christian wisdom of Portia the characters turn away from the worldly values represented 
by Venice and are educated to spiritual gain. And as each character is so converted, 
the worldly goods which evaded him before are miraculously provided. Shylock is 
offered the same educational opportunity: to give up his fortune and embrace spiritual 
value in Christianity. Because he cannot do this, he cannot participate in the festivity at 
the conclusion of the play. Yet his making his Christian son-in-law his beneficiary 
suggests that he may yet accept the opportunity for new values. —0.8.7. 


2662. Roberts, Jeanne Addison. The Merry Wives: Suitably Shallow, But Neither 
Simple Nor Slender, ShakS, 6, 1970, 109-123. Most modern critics classify Wives as 
farce, citing its visual and physical humor, stock characters, rapid and repetitious plot, 
concentration on middle-class characters, and joyous tone. Earlier critics classified it 
as comedy, on surprisingly similar grounds: it is one of the most highly unified of 
Shakespeare’s plays; it emphasizes action; and its characters are clearly derived from 
Roman and Italian comedy types and are from the middle class. These factors follow 
neoclassical rules for comedy. Perhaps the 19th- and 20th-century apotheosis of 
Falstaff has made it impossible to view the play objectively. While the play does contain 
farcical elements, it has merits which elevate it to the comic level of Merch. and Much. 
The artfully contrived, symmetrical plot is typical of much of Shakespeare's comedy. 
The forces in effect in the play are not the random ones of farce. It is an ordered world 
of rational principle rather than whim, focused on a serious theme: the problems of 
achieving and maintaining marriage. The characters are types, yet are perfectly distin- 
guished, and they are not sub-normal morally. Farce emphasizes the randomness of 
the universe and manifests violence aimed at the repressions of society; Wives rein- 
forces the belief in orderly forces and confidence in the social] form of middle-class 
morality. —D.S.Z. 


2663. Zimbardo, R. A. Regeneration and Reconciliation in A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM, ShakS, 6, 1970, 35-50. The central idea of reconciliation is explored by the 
interaction of 2 themes: permanence in mutability and discordia concors. On mid- 
summer night winter and summer meet and are reconciled; male and female contend 
and unite; and reality and imaginative fantasy are resolved. Concordance of opposites 
is the dominant motif in each of the play's plots. The plots participate in a larger 
harmony because of this emphasis on reconciliation through change and the pervasive 
moon imagery which exemplifies the principle of permanence in mutability. In the 
instant of sacred reconciliation on midsummer night, the former enemies Theseus and 
Hippolyta are to be married and paradoxes in each of their characters will be resolved. 
On a more elevated and symbolic plane, Oberon and Titania effect a solution of their 
opposing principles, he the cruel hunter and she the nurturer of living things. The plot 
of the two pairs of lovers shows how concord grows from opposition and how the 
incompatible systems of love and law may be reconciled. It is man's imaginative percep- 
tion, most apparent in lovers and poets, which allows for this transcendence in а sacred 
moment of reconciliation. Only the resolution of objective reality with subjective fantasy 
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can resolve the duality, and the mechanicals’ play enacts this principle. Thus art resolves 
experience into harmony. —D.S.Z. 


2664. Jeffrey, David L., and J. Patrick Grant. Reputation in OTHELLO, ShakS, 6, 
1970, 197-208. The main action is primarily concerned with good and bad fame. 
Good fame is reputation referred to God's glory; bad fame is based on self-glorification 
and the opinion of men. Othello’s self-esteem leads him to a thoughtless approach to 
marriage, makes him vulnerable to Iago’s suggestions that Desdemona’s behavior will 
damage his good name, and finally results in a death wherein his thoughts turn less to 
grief at his horrid injustice to Desdemona than to a concern that his reputation will 
suffer. Othello becomes fortune’s fool because he never recognizes the distinction 
between good and bad fame. i —D.S.Z. 


2665. Levitsky, Ruth. All-In-All Sufficiency in OTHELLO, ShakS, 6, 1970, 209-221. 
Tago’s speech on Will and Reason has been interpreted as reflecting the contemporary 
theological controversy on free will between the “Pope-Pelagian” position and that of 
the Calvinists. Thus, Iago’s assertion of the self-sufficiency of man through virtue of 
his reason and will was viewed as a Christian heresy. This position was not associated 
exclusively with the "Pope-Pelagians," however. It could apply equally to the Stoic self- 
sufficiency of the pagan philosopher. Othello’s Stoic hardness and pagan virtues lead 
him to a foolish dependence upon his own faulty reason and will and to a consequent 
subjugation of human emotion and proper humility. He dies according to this pagan 
code, never having recognized the need to humble himself or the inability of man to 
accomplish virtue without the grace of God. —D.S.Z. 


2666. Viebrock, Helmut. Die Erdbeeren tm Garten des Bischofs von Ely, DSGWJ, 
1972, 14-34. Richard's request for strawberries from the Bishop of Ely іп R. ПІ serves 
as a contrast in moods as well as a maneuver to distract the crown council from 
Richard's diabolical purpose. But Shakespeare did not invent the strawberry episode. 
It can be traced in almost identical form through Holinshed, Halle, and Thomas More 
to John Morton, Bishop of Ely, who was historically an important antagonist of 
Richard. The role of the bishop is deemphasized because Shakespeare had already 
combined all the qualities of the opposition in a glorified Richmond, thus shaping 
history to his creative purpose. There is a possibility that the strawberries may contain 
the medieval symbolic interpretation of perfect righteousness, (In German) —LU. 


2667. Broude, Ronald. Roman and Goth іп TITUS ANDRONICUS, ShakS, 6, 1970, 
27-34. Тһе conclusion of Tit іп which the Goths are incorporated into the Roman. 
state has appeared to be an arbitrary and unconvincing solution. This view, however, 
results from a tendency to read the play as а melodrama with conventionally over- 
simplified dichotomies: Rome represents civilization and virtue and the Goths, chaos 
and evil. The Elizabethan attitude toward the two cultures was more complex. They 
were aware of Rome's vices and were inclined to see the Goths as а noble people whose 
vitality was essential to restore the Roman Empire from decadent effeteness. This 
attitude was promoted by the unhistorical view that the English were descendants of 
the Germanic Goths and also by the antagonism toward contemporary Rome stimulated 
by religious issues. The Gothic overthrow of the Roman Empire was sometimes seen 
as prefiguring the Protestant Reformation. Therefore, while acknowledging the tradi- 
tional Roman virtues of the Andronici, Shakespeare sees as well that these are ineffective 
in a state which is politically and ethically chaotic. Consequently, the different virtues of 
the Goths act to regenerate Rome and produce a new social order. —D.SZ. 


2668. Levin, Richard. The Eager Queen and the Melancholy Moor, AN&Q, 4:3, Nov. 
1965, 35-36. In Tit., Aaron's expressed melancholy, which he uses to forestall Tamora’s 
advances, presents а dramatic contrast to her passion. His refusal to make love under- 
cuts and complicates the usual, folktale type of the white or noble woman seeking the 
common or the black man for his reputed sexual prowess. A similar situation—the 
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male's rejection of the female under the guise of melancholy—is noted in a scene of 
Lust's Dominion (ascribed to Marlowe) that seems modeled on Shakespeare's episode. 
In The Turk, John Mason has expanded the situation to 2 scenes, drawing from the more 
sensational portrayal in Lust’s Dominion. —~A.R.I. 


2669. Frings, Josef. Ansprachen bei den Festversammlungen der Gesellschaft 1971 
und 1972, DSGWJ, 1972, 7-13. In 1954 in Bochum Shakespeare’s Troi. was pre- 
sented as a medieval morality directed against the immorality of the court of 
James П. The play, however, should be considered a tragedy, a debate about the 
purpose of war. Hector, the tragic hero, represents moral absolutism as opposed to 
Troilus’s modern relativism, but becomes guilty when he is swayed from his viewpoint 
by a chivalric attitude toward honor. The quasi-theological issue of not valuing the 
service above the god is also raised. The play ends on a light note expressed in the 
epilogue, so that the viewer is not left with a feeling of horror. (In German) --ІЛ). 


2670. Sacharoff, Mark. Тһе Traditlons of the Troy-Story Heroes and the Problem of 
Satire in TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, SbakS, 6, 1970, 125-135. It has become a 
critical commonplace, initiated by Nathaniel Griffin (Un-Homeric Elements in the 
Medieval Story of Troy, JEGP, 7, Jan. 1908, 32-52; and Dares and Dictys, Faust, 1907) 
and popularized by O. J. Campbell (Comic Satyre and Shakespeare’s TROILUS AND 
CRESSIDA, Adcraft, 1938), that Trot. is a satire, because Shakespeare debases and bur- 
lesques the Homeric heroes. These critics claim that the debased tradition of the Troy 
story is typical of late medieval and Renaissance literature. But in fact, the source 
material in Caxton and Lydgate and Elizabethan literature in general tend to treat the 
Homeric heroes as exemplars of virtue. Occasional humorous or derogatory treatment 
of a few characters provides a precedent for a mixed view, but Shakespeare was not by 
any means confined by literary tradition to the satiric mode. Although Troi. does 
contain intermittent satire, the style and the personable natures of even his flawed 
characers demand that the play be seen as a mixture of genres—comic, satiric, historic, 
and tragic materials which finally resolve into a tragic conclusion. — 0.8.7. 


2671. Huston, J. Dennis. “When I Came to Man’s Estate’: TWELFTH NIGHT and 
Problems of Identity, MLQ, 33:3, Sept. 1972, 274-288. Besides the insoluble problems 
posed by all Shakespeare's plays, Twel, with its double time scheme, poses problems 
originating in its plot and characters. Advancing contradictions, the play emphasizes 
that it belongs to а world of the dramatist's imagination, against which the audience 
must set the real world. At the same time, the play reveals the dramatist's anticipation 
of 20th-century theories of identity crisis. These theories are illustrated in the characters 
of twins and in the uses of disguises, journeys, and imprisonments. 'The resolution of 
the play is hardly satisfactory: although it marks the ond of revelry, it presages the 
rain and the wind to follow. --М45. 


2672. Lawry, Jon S. TWELFTH NIGHT and “Salt Waves Fresh in Love," ShakS, 6, 
1970, 89-108. In Twel the positive factors of providence, the sea, the sun, and candor 
oppose the negative ones of fate, the land, self-love, and the corruption of words. The 
twins Viola and Sebastian appear by "most happy wreck" from the sea. Their purpose 
is to deliver, by virtue of their love and valor, the land characters from debilitating 
affectation. Their selfless love purges the community of self-love. Their disguises ferret 
out and reveal the falsehood of the affected attitudes and conceits of the inhabitants 
of Illyria. Their concealed wit and conscious corruption of words redeem the affected 
and self-deceiving language of the land, resolving it to clarity. Only Malvolio and Sir 
Andrew remain unregenerate and cannot participate in the final comedic harmoy. 
—D.SZ. 


2673. Jahn, J. D. The Lamb of Lust: The Role of Adonis in Shakespeare's VENUS 
AND ADONIS, ShakS, 6, 1970, 11-25. In this early narrative poem are traces of what 
was to become in the great tragedies a complex moral vision. Traditionally the poem 
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has been seen as hinging on a contrast between Venus's sensual love and Adonis's 
rational love. However, this reading depends upon ignoring the subtle treatment of 
Adonis's role іп the action. He is a coquette, mingling self-love and self-righteousness 
with a childish understanding of love. His resistance to Venus's advances is strangely 
passive, and he actually stirs her passion by coyly inviting her attentions. When his 
horse runs away he is suddenly trapped with the passion he has stimulated. He is 
forced to choose to sacrifice his self-esteemed beauty either to the sexuality he has 
aroused or to the human mortality upon which Venus's argument for love and pro- 
creation depends. He speaks in the Neoplatonic terms of the warped ethics which justi- 
fies lust by faulty reason. But his panic and subsequent bolt for freedom suggest that 
his speech is largely desperate posturing rather than sincere ethics. Venus shows that 
both alternatives in the traditional coquette/seducer courtship situation are flawed. 
Mere eroticism is clearly unacceptable. But Adonis's cruel coquetry js equally fruitless, 
as it fails to grasp man's role in the cycle of life. Adonis's beauty is wasted. —D.S.Z. 


2674. Lindenbaum, Peter. Time, Sexual Love, and the Uses of Pastoral in THE 
WINTER'S TALE, MLQ, 33:1, Mar. 1972, 3-22. As a figure on stage, Time emphasizes 
the play's proximity to romance. Тһе play accommodates contradictory concepts of 
time, which is both triumphed over and triumphant. Thus it contains two structural 
patterns: the first of death and rebirth (or fall and redemption), the second >f continuous 
development. The latter appears in contrasting versions of pastoral. The Edenic 
attitude of young Leontes and Polixenes is destroyed by their failure to accept the 
complexities of sexual love, whereas Hermione and Perdita, in their enlightend purity, 
welcome sexual love in marriage. The end of the play celebrates real life: after 16 
years the characters are not as they used to be, but they do not regret the ore 

—M.S. 


2675. Draper, John W. Closing Lines іп Shakespeare's Plays, NM, 70:4, 1969, 706- 
'/A4. Closing lines in Shakespeare's early plays show the tendency of his predecessors 
to let the play merely stop rather than conclude it. His later plays, however, especially 
the tragedies, end on lines that "tie together the most significant elements of the play, 
and bring back the calm of normal life." This unification is accompanied by increased 
complexity in characterization and style. —C.E.G. 


2676. Hawkins, Harriett. Fabulons Counterfeits: Dramatic Construction and Dramatic 
Perspectives in THE SPANISH TRAGEDY, А MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, 
and THE TEMPEST, ShakS, 6, 1970, 51-65. In Dream and Temp., more than in any 
other Shakespearean play, the audience views the action through the perspective of the 
playwright. A precedent, if not a source, for this dramatic organization is Kyd's play. 
In ай 3 plays supernatural overseers predict the outcome, multiple audiences react to 
plays within plays, and the action reflects simultaneously the cosmic, human, and 
theatrical planes. When Kyd's play within a play proves to be deadly reality, the 
audience in the play experiences the tragedy firsthand, and the actual audience is 
challenged to consider the implications. The character Revenge emphasizes connections 
between drama and life and between temporal and eternal tragedy. Shakespeare used 
these techniques to examine the absurd though significant nature of dramatic form. 
In Dream he violates the dramatic assumptions of his audience and shows that drama 
is but a shadow, infused with the same reality as a dream. He puts into the mouths of 
the Athenian audience of Pyramus and Thisbe the criticisms which might be directed at 
his own play. Oberon and Puck are given superhuman knowledge, like the figures of 
Revenge and Andrea's Ghost in The Spanish Tragedy, but while Oberon predicts the 
outcome, Puck questions it, thus enhancing dramatic suspense, comic foreknowledge, 
and irony. Prospero and the twin figures of Ariel and Caliban serve similar functions 
in Temp. In all 3 plays the powerful figures try to usurp the position of playwright, 
trying to change or speed the course of action. When Prospero finally steps down from 
his role of control, he begs the mercy of the audience and reminds us that we too inhabit 
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both the superhuman-artistic and the human-moríal dimension of experience. The 
orderly nature of the play is contrasted with the disorder of ordinary experience, yet 
the arbitrary nature of comic form is acknowledged as well. --р.52. 


2677. Muir, Kenneth. А trick of Style and Some Implications, ShakS, 6, 1970, 305- 
310. In some of Shakespeare's early plays, for instance Tim. апа Ham., there is а sig- 
nificant number of internal rhymes, perfect or partial, in the same or successive lines. 
In the plays of the last period, the number rises steeply. W. T., Cym., and Temp. each 
Show a surprising percentage of such rhymes. That there are more examples in Cym. 
than in Beaumont and Fletcher’s play Philaster, which has been linked with it, may 
support the view that Cym. preceded the other play. This characteristic may also help 
to determine whether Shakespeare had a collaborator in Т. С. V. and Н. ҮШІ, as 
examples of internal rhyme are more frequent in those scenes of these plays which have 
been ascribed on other grounds to Shakespeare. —D.SZ. 


2678. Peterson, Douglas L. Tempest-Tossed Barks and Their Helmsmen in Several of 
Shakespeare's Plays, Cos, 9, 1973, 79-107. Тһе metaphor comparing man’s course 
through life to a tempest-tossed bark is а 16th-century commonplace. It represents 2 
possible world views. In Wyatt, Skelton, and others Fortune is in charge of the voyage. 
Тһе other alternative is that a just Providence is the source of the winds; the bark is 
then an emblem of patience under adversity. Jt is in the latter sense that Shakespeare 

y uses the metaphor. A significant variation—in Ham. and elsewhere—is to 
identify the individual with the ship but grant him the power to choose a helmsman: 
reason, virtue, affection, love, etc. Тһе choice of helmsman then determines the course 
of the character's fate. —S.M. 


2679. Stoltzenberg, Gisela von. Christliche Lehre in CYMBELINE und THE WIN- 
TER'S TALE, LWU, 3:2, 1970, 87-97. Тһе structure of Shakespeare's tragicomedies, 
Сут. and W. T., is parallel to the Christian doctrine of salvation. Thus the thematic 
scheme of tragic circumstances, resolved in the course of the plays through a happy 
ending, reflects and is reflected by the Christian doctrine that man's return from evil 
paths results in his receiving absolution and being reborn. (In German) —C.E.G. 


2680. Gebhardt, Peter. Brechts Coriolan-Bearbeitungen, DSGWJ, 1972, 113-135. 
Bertolt Brecht regards the classic theater repertory as outdated and considers only the 
subject matter of classic plays of any value. His interest in up-dating the German 
theater led him in 1951/52 to translating Shakespeare's Cor., making considerable 
changes in the thematic intention of tbe play. Instead of stressing, as Shakespeare does, 
the tragedy of a great individual's fall through pride, Brecht substituted the tragedy of 
a man who believes he is irreplaceable. In keeping with this change, Brecht also 
individualized the crowd, and the play became an idealization of the plebeians to 
counteract Shakespeare's idealization of the aristocracy. Brecht's Cor. version is the 
history of a class struggle. Yet the conflict between modernization and historicity is 
not resolved by Brecht, and the play remains didactic. (In German) --ІЛ0. 


2681. Hogdon, Barbara. THE WARS ОЕ THE ROSES: Scholarship Speaks On The 
Stage, DSGWJ, 1972, 170-184. This trilogy by John Barton and Peter Hall, published 
and performed in 1970 by the BBC represents an adaption of Shakespeare's H. VI 
plays. Applauded generally by critics, the authors see the original plays as undervalued 
but not viable as they are, and try to reveal the intricate pattern of historic retribution 
culminating in R. HL They eliminate artificiality from Shakespeare's early language and 
dramatic structure. By retaining richness of idiom, and sharpening its effect through 
restructuring of the action, Barton and Hall have given their audience an optimum 
point of view on early Shakespeare. —LU. 


2682. Hapgood, Robert. WEST SIDE STORY and the Modern Appeal of ROMEO 
AND JULIET, DSGWJ, 1972, 99-112. West Side Story presents a contemporary form 
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of the Shakespeare myth of Romeo and Juliet. Although there are few exact parallels 
between the two plays, the theme of youthful exuberance of adolescent love, a longing 
for community identification, and the inherent violent conflict of love thwarted by 
social determinism, and triumphing over hate echo the chief elements of Shakespeare's 
work. Yet West Side Story does not succeed in bringing Romeo alive on ао 
terms. —I.U. 


2683. Rohrsen, Peter. Ein Antikolonialistischer STURM, DSGWJ, 1972, 150-169. 
Early works of the black author Aimé Césaire, born 1913 in Martinique, are ideological 
plays concerning black African national independence and the collective hypocrisy of 
` the white colonial powers. His adaptation of Shakespeare’s Temp. is a drama of anti- 
colonial agitation with the black slave Caliban triumphant over an aging, fearful white 
Prospero. By simplifying relationships on the sole basis of skin color and socio-political 
position, Prospero is downgraded to a dictator, and Caliban elevated to a liberator of the 
Negro cause. Characters and themes turn to stereotyped clichés which bear little rela- 
tionship. to the original concepts of Shakespeare. Allegorizing Temp. as a colonial 
problem play has been attempted before but has proven unsuccessful (In 00 


2684. Mehlin, Urs. Н. Claus Bremer, Renate Voss: DIE JAEMMERLICHE TRAG- 
OEDIE VON TITUS ANDRONICUS, Friedrich Duerrenmatt: TITUS ANDRONICUS, 
Hans Holmann: TITUS, TITUS—Ein Vergleich, DSGWJ, 1972, 73-97. After almost 
a century of neglect, 3 adaptations of Tit. have appeared recently on the German stage: 
a newly translated version by Bremer and Voss, an adaptation by Duerrenmatt, and a 
loosely paraphrased show by a group of writers. The Bremer-Voss version keeps closely 
to the original but attempts to modernize it through updating of its language. Duerren- 
matt alters Shakespeare's plot to fit his personal interpretation, frequently in a travesty 
of the original. And Titus, Titus abandons the structure and plot of Shakespeare's play 
for a free, chaotic adaptation of the theme in cabaret form through pop and parody. 
Yet all 3 versions show the dramatic substance of the original, and bring about an 
emotional confrontation with the audience. (In German) —ILU. 


2685. Bloch, Peter Andre. Duerrenmatts Plan zur Bearbeitung von Shakespeares 
TROILUS AND CRESIDA, DSGWJ, 1972, 67-72. Duerrenmatt considers many of 
Shakespeare's works as complex entities which have not been completely reasoned out. 
Because of political and literary considerations of his time, Shakespeare has only hinted 
at possibilities that the modern dramatist can express with much more freedom. 
Duerrenmatt makes Shakespeare's plays serve as vehicles for his own political concepts. 
His Troi. creates a problem not out of the war but out of a peace which no one can 
handle. Man becomes a war hero because he cannot deal with his own private reality. 
(In German): —LU. 


2686. Kosintsev, Grigori. Verfilmter Shakespeare (Erfahrungen mit der Filminszenier- 
ung von HAMLET und KING LEAR, DSGWJ, 1972, 185-197. Movies based on 
Shakespeare's works should be more than costume drama. Іп poetry, historic and 
geographic realism have nothing to do with truth. Yet the visual impact of the film 
allows expression of the different worlds in Shakespeare as the stage is unable to do. | 
Hamlet's loneliness in а crowd, Tom of Bedlam against the emptiness of a stripped 
land, the timelessness of rags and poverty, serve to combine a personal and a universal 
world. Тһе purpose of the film is to present Shakespeare's world as comprehensively 
as possible in the light of modern day. (Translated from the English version into 
German by Dr. Fritz Gysin, Basel) --ІЛ). 


2687. Rissanen, Matti. Problems іп the Translation of Shakespeare's Imagery into 
Finnish, Mon/Neophil, 36, 1971, 1-159. Translation of works of literary art is neces- 
arily inadequate. Тһе translator must concentrate on the expression of the meaning of 
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the original Major factors influencing translation are the cultural backgrounds of the 
languages and the differing cultural conditions when an original dates from an earlier 
period. In translating Shakespeare into Finnish one must overcome these problems as 
well as those caused by linguistic differences in such areas as the prepositional, case, 
and semantic systems of the languages. In spite of these differences, the basic means 
of expression and the types of imagery are much alike in English and Finnish. Imagery 
is the most interesting area of study in this regard, and an analysis of the translation of 
Shakespeare’s imagery can be meaningful. Images can be grouped according to their 
primary sources—man in his various trades and activities; food and drink; cloth and 
garments; sickness and medicine; war and weapons; religion; learning and arts; animals; 
farming and gardening; universal sources such as life, death, and sleep; and various 
minor categories. [The bulk of the monograph is concerned with a detailed comparison 
of English and Finnish versions of lines of text containing images in the various 
categories. Finnish lines are not separately translated. An index of images is included.] 

—D.K.T. 


2688. Suerbaum, Ulrich. Shakespeare auf Deutsch, DSGWJ, 1972, 42-66. Тһе 
"German Shakespeare" does not represent a single collection of plays but actually a 
variety of versions from the oldest to the most recent, each influenced by the historic 
and social attitudes of its period of origin, and all existing simultaneously on the 
modern German stage. Older translations such as Schlegel-Tieck's, which has still the 
greatest impact of all, simply try to make Shakespeare's works available to the non- 
English speaking public, but 20th-century translations are primarily intended for specific 
stage performances and stress modern relevancy over historic closeness to the original 
(In German) —LU. 


2689. Spencer, Christopher. Styan Thirlby: A Forgotten “Editor” of 

ShakS, 6, 1970, 327-333. Thirlby annotated 3 copies of 18th-century editions of Shakes- 
speare for & proposed edition which he never published. The first copy is no longer 
extant. The 2nd set of annotations is in а copy of Theobald’s first edition of the works. 
The 3rd set is in a copy of Warburton's edition. The 3rd set appears to be an expansion 
and refinement of the 2nd. The notes include information on Elizabethan locutions, 
reference to ambiguities, untangling of the grammar of difficult passages, analogies 
between the phrasings and contexts of different plays, and identification of structural 
echoes within a play. It is likely that emendations credited to other critics and editors 
were borrowed from Thirlby. His notes rival the common sense of Johnson and, for 
some plays, provide an annotation more full than any edition prior to 1803. — —D.S.Z. 


Drama 


2690. Kohler, Richard Charles. The Fortune Contract and Vitravian Symmetry, ShakS, 
6, 1970, 311-326. Frances A. Yates introduced a new approach to Elizabethan theater 
construction in her book Theatre of the World ([publisher not cited] London, 1969). 
She posited that the belief in proportional correspondence between man, the universe, 
and architecture, originated by the Roman architect Vitruvius, may have influenced the 
architecture of the Elizabethan theaters. Her view is strengthened by an exact mathe- 
matical correspondence between the figures provided in the contract for the construction 
of the Fortune theater and the Vitruvian geometric scheme as well as by the impression 
of Roman design in the DeWitt sketch of the Swan Theater and from estimates of the 
sizes of the Fortune, Swan, Rose, and Globe. Using the length of the stage as the 
"certain part selected as standard" and fitting it to the formula established by Vitruvius 
yields precisely the breadth of the theater as given in the Fortune contract. -—D.S.Z. 


2691. Levin, Richard. Thematic Unity and the Homogenization of Character, MLQ, 
33:1, Mar. 1972, 23-29. Since the 1930's critics have found unity іп an Elizabethan 
play by showing how its parts support a theme. This approach has caused the characters 
in the play to be reduced to а sameness or to a simple contrast. Evident diversities have 
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led merely to & search for more inclusive themes. This viewpoint will probably persist 
until critics realize that a play is a representation of human experience, not an examina- 
tion of abstractions. —M.S. 


2692, Orbison, Tucker. Traces of Two Jacobean Dramatic Performances at the Middle 
Temple, Mon/ YESMHRA, 1, 1971, 55-62. Two documents recently discovered, which 
record performances of two plays at the Middle Temple Hall in the second decade of 
the 17th century, add to our knowledge of dramatic history at the Middle Temple and 
throw some light upon one of the lost plays of King James's reign. These documents are 
signed receipts of payments received for specific performances by Palsgrave's men and 
by Prince Charles's men. One is а receipt signed by Edward Juby, an actor in and payee 
for the Palsgrave's company, for £12 from Richard Baldwin, Under Treasurer of the 
Middle Temple, for a performance of a play on Candlemas Day, 1615. The other is а 
receipt signed by John Newton, an actor in the Prince's company, from Richard Baldwin 
for "One Comedy called The Bridegroom and the Madman" presented at the Middle 
Temple Hall on Candlemas last (probably Feb. 2, 1619) for £12, plus an additional 
sum of 11 shillings for "extraordinary musick." Rowley may have written all or part 
of the play. —E.LS. 


Poetry 

. 2693. Hughes, Richard E. Metaphysical Poetry as Event, HSL, 3:3, 1971, 191-196. 
The concept of "event" is important in theology (where it is closely connected with the 
doctrine of the Incarnation) and to the theoretical study of myth (where it is connected 
to the phenomenon of recurrence). The interplay of the theological and mythical 
imagination in the metaphysical poets makes possible a mode of literary analysis that 
combines features of theology, mythography, and poetics. —QG.R.H. 


2694. Réstvig, Maren-Sofie. Images of Perfection, Mon/SEGUCLA, No. 1, 1971, 
1-24. Renaissance syncretism, based on Augustine's Christianized Platonism, influ- 
enced poetic themes and images from Spenser to Milton, especially mathematical images 
of perfection. In Vaughan and Milton the prelapsarian order results from a harmonious 
arrangement of parts; music in its earthly sensory shadow. Just as God's love of 
harmony led Him to create a harmonious universe, using universally valid numerical 
formulas, so the writer was obligated to make the structure of his work an image of 
perfection embodying the same formulas: the circle (Paradise Lost); the androgyne, 
or bisexual state, a kind of circle (Marvell’s The Garden and The Definition of Love); 
and structural images based on ratios conducive to harmony (Milton's Nativity Ode 
and Spenser's The Shepheardes Calender). —R.P.S. 


General 


2695. Legouis, Pierre. Some Remarks on Seventeenth-Century Imagery: Definitions 
and Caveats, Mon/SEGUCLA, No. 1, 1971, 187-197. Imagery, metaphor, type, 
emblem, symbol, myth, ambiguity, and irony have suffered from the modern tendency 
to extend their meanings. Tuve (Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery, U. of Chicago, 
1947) correctly observed that the careful Renaissance theorist must distinguish between 
mere descriptive detail and imagery involving metaphor or similitude. Metaphor should 
be distinguished from allegory; emblem should consider its pictorial, symbol its cor- 
poreal, origin. Genuine ambiguity might be classed among images if one of the mean- 
ings is sufficiently concrete to be visualized. Irony (dramatic) in the strict sense requires 
two conditions: audience knowledge and the character's ignorance. If the Renaissance 
priority of the "tenor" as master over the "vehicle" (Tuve and Richards [no citation 
given] is regarded, the biblical disguise in Absalom and Achitophel is clearly the means 
to Dryden's end. —R.P.S. 
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VIL RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Jane Austen 
Cf.: Item 2582. 


James Boswell 
2696. Steward, Mary Margaret. James Hervey’s Influence on Boswell, AN&Q, 4:8, Apr. 
1966, 117-120. The earliest extant piece of Boswell's writing, a letter to his mother, 
exhibits his piety in his relationship with her. Boswell's expressed sentiments seem to 
have been influenced by James Hervey’s Meditations and Contemplations, which 
Boswell's mother admired. Evidence shows that Boswell condensed numierous passages 
: from Hervey's Meditations Among the Tombs, particularly those passages emphasizing 
death as part of God's plan to which all persons must submit. Pictured as sorrowful to 
man, the world is contrasted with the Christian paradise of heaven. А.Е. 


Edmund Burke 


2697. McCracken, David. Rhetorical Strategy in Burke’s REFLECTIONS, Mon/ 
YESMHRA, 1, 1971, 120-124. In 1790 Burke's opposition to the French Revolution 
was unpopular; therefore his purpose is not so much to express a view as to persuade 
an audience. His rhetorical strategy is to make calculated use of 4 distinct groups: his 
own character as a speaker, the Reflections being a volume-length letter addressed to an 
unidentified correspondent; the young French nobleman to whom the book is addressed; 
philosophical fanatics in both England and France; and true Englishmen. Burke thus 
maneuvers his audience so as to identify with himself a certain group of English 
readers and to isolate another group of Englishmen by his attacks, insults, and ridicule. 
The device of the letter addressed to a young Parisian allows Burke to argue for what 
is truly English, and not against true Englishmen, and enables him to adopt the 
historically false pose that his conservative views are shared by all true Englishmen. 

—E.LS. 

Elizabeth Carter 

2698. Sena, John Е. Melancholy in Anne Finch and Elizabeth Carter: The Ambivalence 
of an Idea, Mon/YESMHRA, 1, 1971, 108-119. The 18th century has sometimes been 
dubbed the Age of Melancholy and the spleen considered to be the characteristic English 
malady. The effects of the malady upon the female sex are well illustrated in Anne 
Finch, Countess of Winchilsea, and Elizabeth Carter. Medical science from Aristotle 
associated melancholy with lively animal spirits, thought to be the source of wit, imagi- 
nation, and genius. A prime source of poetic imagination, melancholy could produce 
poems ranging in tone from religious feelings about the shortness of life to hedonistic 
pleasure in sadness itself. Melancholy also provided poets with a mythology associated 
with such objects as graveyards, charnel houses, and hooting owls. Anne Finch’s poetry 
illustrates one attitude toward melancholy—that it is an affliction to health and tran- 
quillity. Elizabeth Carter’s poetry illustrates another typical view—that melancholy is 
pleasing and fosters creativity. Both women reflect the changing attitudes toward 
melancholy in the century. —E.LS. 


Daniel Defoe 


2699. Hocks, Richard. Defoe and the Problem of Structure: Formal “Ropes” and 
Equivalent Technique, LWU, 3:4, 1970, 221-235. Defoe’s Moll Flanders appears to 
be a novel without explicit structure, but it is not without formal qualities. A 5-part 
dramatic architecture, not unlike an Elizabethan or Jacobean drama, can with some 
success be read into Defoe's novel. Moll Flanders, as heroine, takes shape through 
reflection: the little histories in which she takes а superior position "implicitly flatter 
her" and thus help to structure the novel. —C.E.G. 
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John Drydea 
2700. Hughes, Derek W. Тһе Significance of ALL FOR LOVE, ELH, 37:4, Dec. 1970, 
540-563. АП For Love does not establish a sense of the reality of the world which is 
well lost; its spatial images are general and the elements which make up those images 
are the elements of the old science—earth, air, fire, and water. These elements аге in 
constant upheaval, refusing to obey their normal patterns. They, along with the other 
aspects of reality in the play, are unstable, hinting а change of cycle. Time passes 
swiftly, yet the characters attempt to halt this passage with futile ritual and memories. 
They formulate and act upon false assessments of their own and other characters’ true 
selves. They depend upon reason and nature, but justify their actions by appealing to 
law and order. They trust their faulty senses because they have no other standard, but 
still try to transcend time and space and the fundamental laws of nature. Their ideals 
are divorced from the realities of human and external nature, and this divorce can be 
reconciled only by death. —K.D.H. 


2701. Barden, Thomas E. Dryden's Aims in AMPHYTRYON, Cos, 9, 1973, 1-8. Ап 
act-by-act comparison of this play (1690) with Moliére's Amphitryon and Plautus's 
Amphitruo on which it was based demonstrates that Dryden reduced the dignity of the 
hero and introduced much slapstick, low comedy, and vulgarity. Dryden was in need of 
money; both the choice of play and the theatrical techniques were intended to please 
the public. —$.M. 


2702. Miner, Earl. Dryden’s EIKON BASILIKE: TO SIR GODFREY KNELLER, 
Mon/SEGUCLA, No. 1, 1971, 151-167. Time is a unifying motif in Dryden's compli- 
ment to Kneller. Establishing the kinship of poet and artist and treating poesy and 
painting as one, Dryden presents 3 movements: past, present, and future. The first is 
panegyrical, the sister-arts motif being symbolized by a beautiful mute woman; the not- 
unbroken progress of painting is reviewed. In the 2nd, which is satirical, a Kneller 
portrait of Shakespeare, paralleling the artistic image of the woman, is used to explain 
why the militaristic Williamite age is antipathetic to treatment of great subjects. Here 
Dryden’s historical view is pessimistic. In the brief 3rd movement, time, personified as 
kindly restorer and retoucher, offers hope and consolation. As artist-king Dryden wrote 
his own Efkon Basilike. —R.P.S. 


СЕ: Item 2710. 


Maria Edgeworth 

2703. Newcomer, James. Мана Edgeworth, Mon/IWSBU, 1973, 1-94. Edgeworth 
(1767-1849), though born in England, spent most of her life in Ireland. She began to 
write early, her first works being essays on education and tales for children: Letters 
for Literary Ladies (1795); The Parent’s Assistant (1796); and Practical Education 
(1798), the latter written in conjunction with her father, who was the greatest single 
influence on her life and writing. Her writing on education was advanced for the time, 
common-sensical, practical, and psychologically keen. She always has a moral lesson 
to teach and presents it by an illustrative story. Castle Rackrent (1800) her greatest and 
most original novel, a masterpiece of irony, mines veins not explored before, those 
of Irish character and scene, The Absentee, her next best novel, deals with the Irish 
problem of absentee landlordism and has its own moral and social lesson. Three other 
novels of importance—Patronage, Harrington, and Ormond—also present moral prob- 
lems. Patronage points out the evils of too little self-reliance; Harrington deals with 
the mistreatment of Jews; Ormond deals with the upbringing and education necessary 
to change a young Tom Jones type into a properly mature gentleman. 

Her large body of work was interspersed with constant care of the family (she 
never married, though she had a proposal), close companionship with her father, 
and numerous visits to England and the Continent. Scott visited her in Edgeworths- 
town, and she visited him in Scotland. Many noted people came to pay tribute to 
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her in her later years, for she was a famous personage both in England and on the 
Continent from the time of the appearance of Castle Rackrent. —E.L:S. 


George Farquhar 
2704. Roper, Alan. THE BEAUX' STRATAGEM: Image and Action, Mon/ 
SEGUCLA, No. 1, 1971, 169-186. In Farquhar’s dramatic mode, saying and doing 
combine in a mutually enriching way to provide social definition; metaphors are derived 
from the action (unlike Congreve's mode, wherein speech—metaphorical wit—constitutes 
the action). Concern with the motives of love is expressed through metaphors drawn 
from the movement between Boniface's inn, representing financially-motivated hos- 
pitality, and Lady Bountiful’s house, representing true hospitality and charity. These 
contrasting attitudes toward hospitality parallel those in the main intrigue toward mar- 
riage for money or for love. Hospitality and love produce incidental metaphor and are 
evaluated according to their selfishness or selflessness. Тһе attempted robbery by Gibbet 
and his highwaymen, reflecting the flesh and money values of the inn, emphasizes the 
low moral status of the beaux' stratagem. —R.PS. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


2705. Styan, J. L. Goldsmith's Comic Skills, Cos, 9, 1973, 195-217. In his last play, 
Тһе Grumbler, Goldsmith pleased himself and wrote broad farce. His writing about 
the theater reveals his interest in stylization and his appreciation of the contributions 
made by the actor. In this play the dialogue is intended to indicate constantly to the 
spectator what he should feel toward the characters. The earlier plays are also full of 
explicit cues to the actors and depend on the direct relationship of key characters with 
the audience. It is theatrical skill rather than moral or plot that makes them а 
--5.М. 
Richard Head 
2706. Moseley, C. W. R. D. Richard Head's THE ENGLISH ROGUE: A Modern 
Mandeville?, Mon/YESMHRA, 1; 1971, 102-107. One of the possible sources for 
Head's work (1665) is to be found in Mandeville's Travels. Head's work is closer 
to the spate of rogue-pamphlets appearing in the last quarter of the 16th century than 
to the later picaresque tales of Defoe and Fielding, largely because of its psuedo-moraliz- 
ing. In its use of thieves’ cant, Head's book is also closer to earlier rogue tales than to 
its own time. But the significant similarity between Head and Mandeville is in the travel 
account applied by Head to the structure of the picaro tale. The list of parallels between 
Head and Mandeville is extensive, and in Head's purpose of pure sensationalism he is 
close to Mandeville. —E.LS. 
William Hogarth 
2707. Wark, Robert R. Hogarth's Narrative Method in Practice and Theory, Mon/ 
SEGUCLA, No. 2, 1972, 161-172. Тһе discrepancy between Hogarth's aims and his 
achievements, which reflected the artist's awareness of the limits of the rococo idiom, 
produced a tension evident in his technique of narration in Marriage à Ia Mode. 
Hogarth depended on representational details that the observer's eye follows at random 
to construct the narrative depicted. The paintings within the series are tenuously linked 
by their captions only. In his theoretical work, The Analysis of Beauty, however, 
Hogarth emphasized that beauty and expression result from the presentation and 
manipulation of such abstract elements as the curve or line. Hogarth's awareness of 
the necessity of abstract organization to achieve emotional effect is not, however, trans- 
ferred successfully into his practice, which was still dependent on the rococo in style. 
—A.RJ. 
James Hervey 
СЕ: Item 2696. 


2708. Dussinger, John. Style and Infention in Johnson's LIFE OF SAVAGE, ELH, 
Samuel Johnson 
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37:4, Dec. 1970, 564-580. The business of a biographer is not only to record edifying 
and useful scenés, but also to create a narrative structure which makes sense of the 
individual events of life. Johnson sees Savage's life as an exemplar of the wheel of 
Fortune, a result of perverted female attempts to upset the hierarchical order, and a 
discouraging reminder of.the ultimate futility of an individual's attempting to under- 
stand and influence events through which he lives and by which he is determined. 
Johnson's imagery, syntax, and choice of terms and events all show the biographer, 
not the subject, as the person to whom these patterns are clear and by whom they 
can be made useful. —K.D.H. 


2709. Griffith, Philip Mahone. The Faith of Samuel Johnson: “From Curlosity to 
Conviction,” Mon/'TuMs, No. 7, 1969, 3-11. Though Johnson is often seen as а moral 
philosopher, he never definitely reached conviction in belief, for his mind was both 
skeptical and empirical. He was а professed Augustinian whose belief in his own un- 
worthiness resulted in a lifetime research for conviction. Even Johnson's concern about 
death, not nearly so obsessive as one may deduce from Boswell's account, as well as 
his constant curiosity about all of life, only led to a state of being “willing to believe." 
—A.LD. 


2710. Kupersmith, William. Declamatory Grandeur: Johnson and Juvenal, Arion, 
9:1, Sp. 1970, 52-72. Johnson finds Dryden and his circle keen translators of epigram 
but weak in rendering Juvenal’s “declamatory grandeur.” [Contrasting examples are 
cited from Johnson's London and Dryden's version of Juvenal’s third satire.] The 
ornate diction and disciplined versification of Johnson's imitations capture Juvenal’s 
poetic style better than Dryden's translations do. "Accommodating the sentiments" 
requires caütion—London brings the 3rd satire's examples to bear on contemporary 
political life, and the Vanity of Human Wishes expresses a stoic ethic compatible with 
а Christian understanding of human limitations. —S.M.A.W. 


Alexander Pope 
2711. Clements, Frances M. Lansdowne, Pope, and the Unity of WINDSOR FOREST, 
MLQ, 33:1, Mar. 1972, 44-53. The unity of this poem is obvious if one remembers 
that it is dedicated to George Grenville, Lord Lansdowne, a minister largely responsible 
for negotiating the Treaty of Utrecht. In the first part Pope describes the Forest (Eng- 
land) of the past and the present: peace has come at last, thanks to the Stuarts; under 
Queen Anne the present is glorious. In the 2nd part he looks to the future, a Golden 
Age which, he says, only Lansdowne’s poetry is good enough to treat. Throughout 
there are references to Lansdowne's role as a courtier under James II and Queen Anne 
(the best way of life) and to his retirement, in which he wrote poetry, under William 
and Mary (the second best way of life). —M.S. 


2712. Osborn, James M. Pope, the “Apollo of the Arts,” and His Countess, Mon/ 
SEGUCLA, No. 2, 1972, 101-143. Тһе growth of Pope's affectionate friendship with 
Richard Boyle, third Earl of Burlington—a most influential patron and pace-setter in 
the arts, especially architecture—is reflected in the Burlington-connected Mss, which 
include a prose letter and versified version that Pope wrote about the publisher Lintot. 
The date of the verse letter is unknown, but a later date, such as 1732, is favored, 
because in the work Pope seems to have borrowed an allusion from his Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot. The 1731 controversy about the Epistle to Lord Burlington apparently did 
not damage their friendship, especially after Pope published with the 3rd edition of the 
poem an explanatory letter to Burlington. Тһе relationship between Pope and Dorothy, 
Countess of Burlington, was friendly and mutually helpful; Pope mentioned the 
Countess in two poems, Оп the Countess of B—Cutting Paper and Epistle of Lady B— 
to her Lord, which was never printed. —A.R.J. 


Jonathan Swift 
2713. Philmus, Robert M. Swift, Gulliver, and *The Thing Which Was Not," ELH, 38:1, 
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Mar. 1971, 62-79. Gulliver, attempting to model his life and discourse upon the 
rational-natural Houyhnhnms, fails to note some important distinctions between man's 
universe and theirs. To make reason conform to Nature, the Houyhnhnms have arbi- 
trarily and tautologically defined the nature of good and evil from their own experience. 
Gulliver, a rational Yahoo, is for them a contradiction in terms; therefore, he must not 
exist. But he does exist, and his circumlocutionary narrations of his experience will 
fundamentally corrupt their world. He desires to tell the naked truth, to be natural 
and rational, but fails to see that human words cannot tell the naked truth, that men, 
not being endowed with a reason which strikes with immediate conviction, must use 
artifice and indirection to tell their most important truths. Swift does realize this, and 
through the literal-minded liar Gulliver and the design of his book, guarantees the 
meaning of his words. ‘—K.D.H. 


2714. Adams, Robert M. The Mood of the Church and A TALE OF A TUB, Mon/ 
SEGUCLA, No. 2, 1972, 71-99. The attacks on the Established Church in the late 
17th century must be considered in determining Swift’s state of mind when he was 
assembling the Tale. Though at this time Swift had connected himself to the structure 
and values of the Church, he could not have felt secure because of these external and 
internal attacks. The subversion of the Test Act by a public official and the “Moder- 
ation” controversy were reinforced by fears that the Church would be compromised 
from inside for the sake of harmony with dissenters. Literary “wits’” attacks on the 
clergy were considered dangerous because their self-serving ascendency and their 
assertion of the self-sufficient philosophy could supplant the clergy’s moral influence 
‘and teachings, especially of the Christian mysteries. The Tale’s mood reflects the feeling 
of crisis attending the growth of the wits’ power, based, as Sut thought it was, in 
self-interest and lust. —A.RJ. 


Thomas Traherne 
2715. Grant, Patrick. Original Sin and the Fall of Man in Thomas Traherne, ELH, 
38:1, Mar. 1971, 41-61. Although Traherne’s theology has often been classed as 
Pelagian, it is actually derived from St. Irenaeus and therefore not inconsistent with the 
Articles of Religion. Irenaeus's pre-Nicene latitudinarianism appealed as well to the 
Cambridge Platonists, who, like Traherne, use his concepts of the childlike innocence 
of Adam, the increasingly strong binding of man to sin. They avoid, however, the 
notion of radical corruption, sin as а misevaluation, the closeness between Adam and 
Christ. For Traherne, as for Irenaeus, righteousness and salvation involve a return to 
childhood innocence, the *Felicity" lost by Adam. Although the experience of sin and 
learning in philosophy and theology are necessary parts of the saint's progress toward 
regeneration, the process of salvation is essentially an "unlearning." Christ's Atonement 
was necessary, but man's responsibility is considerable. Traherne also uses Irenaeus 
images: gold, silver, precious stones, jewels, the “prize” of salvation. Traherne’s peculiar 
mystical sensibility found a fellow spirit in Irenaeus. —K.D.H. 


Horace Walpole 

2716. Barrell, R A. Horace Walpole and France, HAB, 23:2, Sp. 1972, 33-40. Wal- 
pole's close affinity with France was a result of his travels there and his delight in 
French literature. He often traveled to and around Paris, and corresponded extensively 
with various friends in France—as elsewhere. French literature is the predominant 
topic of his letters. When published, his letters were read and enjoyed in France and 
England. —M.R. 
Anne Finch, Countess of Winchilsea 
Cf.: Item 2698. 


Drama 


2717. Loftis, John. The Limits of Historical Veracity in Neoclassical Drama, Mon/ 
SEGUCLA, No. 2, 1972, 27-50. Restoration drama reflects the disruption of neo- 
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classical decorum in the portrayal of society by the new demand for accurate repre- 
sentation of the changing social reality. Тһе study of contemporary and subsequent 
historical records and the recognition of the dramatists’ assumptions, as well as of the 
dominant literary theory, enables one to distinguish between literary formulas and 
historical reality in the dramas. Historical records indicate, for example, that sexual 
codes were strict during the Restoration and that the playwrights’ contemporaries 
censured them for distortions of social reality. The movement of dramatic practice 
shows the gradual correction—by allusions to specific persons, by originality in plotting, 
and by individualization of major characters—of dramatic theory, to reflect the drama- 
tists’ interpretations of social facts. This transformation has a parallel іп the growth of 
the novel. —A.RJ. 


Fiction 
2718. Novak, Maximillian E. Fiction and Soclety in the Early Eighteenth Century, 
Mon/SEGUCLA, No. 2, 1972, 51-70. By emphasizing the growth of psychological 
realism and neglecting the varieties of fictional forms, such as the romance and: the 
“novella,” literary historians have mistakenly attributed to Defoe, Richardson, and 
Fielding а middle-class and accurate picture of society. The romance provided subtle 
discussions of love, while the "novella" emphasized rapid narration by eliminating 
digressions and numerous characters. These forms, pervasive with the upper-class 
reading public, probably were available, at least in abridged form, to the lower classes. 
Whereas Defoe fictionalized ideas suitable for moral treatises and drew on the "secret 
history" form, Richardson was more influenced by the romances and "novellas," and 
unlike Defoe, placed moral dialogues directly into fiction. Thus, Richardson.was able 
to make fiction both respectable and socially responsible. —A.RJ. 


2719. Thompson, Leslie M., and John R. Ahrens. Criticism of English Fiction 1780- 
1810: The Mysterious Powers of the Pleading Preface, Mon/ YESMHRA, 1, 1971, 125- 
134. In this period an enormous increase took place in the size of the reading public, 
especially the novel-reading public. Women of all classes, finding increasing leisure time, 
formed a rapidly growing audience for the Gothic and romantic novel, which reached its 
apogee in the late 18th century. The prefaces to such novels illuminate the relationship 
between authors and critics and in their pleading reveal all the devices by means of which 
author courted critic and reviewer, such as pleas for mercy and leniency, dedicating the 
novel to the critic, and even out-and-out bribery. Critics in turn generally wielded the 
axe impersonally, although with female authors they often tempered criticism with pity. 
By the first decade of the 19th century, the practice of the pleading preface was coming 
to an end, as writer and critic alike came to realize that a literary work, even the novel, 
must stand on its own merits. —E.L.S. 


Poetry 
2720. Bronson, Bertrand H. The Trough of the Wave, Mon/SEGUCLA, No. 2, 1972, 
197-226. Тһе crests of English poetry—around 1600, 1700, and 1800--сап be.char- 
acterized in part by the presence of more than one great poet and at least one supreme 
one. Analogous with the shape of a wave, the movement of poetry from the Augustan 
to the Romantic Age shows both "backwash" in the earlier part of the transitional 
period and thrust toward the crest in the later portion of the trough. Applying the 
theory of poetic "modes of statement," one can determine that the poetry of the crest 
balances clausal and phrasal structures, while the two periods of the 18th-century trough 
were both weighted toward the phrasal The "sublime" poets substituted an emphasis 
on qualifying epithets, apparently gleaned from their new awareness of the poetic 
past. In mid-century, then, the poetic convention expected elevated utterance, giving 
dignity even to humble subjects. —A.RJ. 


2721. Hagstrum, Jean H. Verbal and Visual Caricature in the Age of Dryden, Swift, 
and Pope, Mon/SEGUCLA, No. 2, 1972, 173-195. From evidence in Restoration 
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critical and poetic writings, one can conclude that the poets made analogies between 
satiric poetry and painting, and, in practice, drew on specific pictorial forms to produce 
caricature which attacked individual persons by means of distortion. Emblematic carica- 
ture, characteristic of Swifts work, is reductive and uses insulting comparisons which, 
because they continue the tradition of the hieroglyph, tend to become grotesque. Swift's 
concentration on the image carried social and moral meaning. Portrait caricature, 
reflecting the 18th-century emphasis on portraiture, attempted to capture stasis and 
thereby focused on simplicity and sharpness in its more realistic surface. Dryden's and 
Pope's uses of this method were attempts to get at the truth of a person below the 
surface by means of distortion for whatever intention. Caricature, though it did not 
destroy the resemblance, signalled an inversion of the dominant idealism. —A.RJ. 


Prose 
2722. Rogal, Samuel J. Religious Periodicals in England During the Restoration and 
Eighteenth Century, JRUL, 35:1, Dec. 1971, 27-33. The major essayists during the 
reign of Anne (1702-1714)—Defoe, Addison, Steele, and Swift—concerned themselves 
with party differences, and the periodicals to which they contributed were never intended 
to fulfill the functions of regular news-sheets. Religious periodicals in England 
followed a somewhat different development during this period. There were differences 
between the religious-political news-sheets of the late 17th century and the theological 
journals and miscellanies that began around the middle of the 18th century. [A checklist 
of 51 religious periodicals is inctuded.] —R.H.D. 


General 

2723. Johnson, James William. The Classics and John Bull, 1660-1714, Mon/ 
SEGUCLA, No. 2, 1972, 1-26. In this politically and socially turbulent period, the 
older, humanistic application of the classics was being modified by Restoration writers— 
Evelyn, Casaubon, Hobbes, Cowley, Hyde, Eachard, Temple, and Burnet—to deal with 
the era's upheavals. In the 1660's, the use of ancient writings to buttress Christianity 
shifted to a recognition that classical texts and scripture were dichotomous. In the 
1670's Restoration drama incorporated Greco-Roman themes; the neoclassical emphasis 
on history teaching by example emerged in the tragedies and satires of the 1680's. By 
the end of the century, the general agreement that ancient learning illuminated eternal 
human nature allowed its assumption into political theory and into popular education 
and provided the impetus for debate on the ethics of active and вн 
of life. --А. 


ҮШ. ROMANTIC 


William Blake 
2724. Douglas, Dennis. Blake and ће Grotesque, Balc, No. 6, Sum. 1967, 9-16. The 
last engraving of The Gates of Paradise, together with its cryptic text, gives the reader 
a sense of shock, of horror and revulsion, by combining the themes of corruption in 
the grave and sexual tensions; it reveals explosive reserves of fear and hate in Blake's 
sexual attitudes. The mode may be termed the metaphysical grotesque. Blake also 
employs the satiric, the fanciful, and the macabre grotesque. For all these he seems 
to have drawn upon Michelangelo, Raphael, Romano, and Goltzius. In turn he 
strongly influenced his friend Fuseli. —W.D.P. 


2725. Jackson, Wallace. William Blake in 1789: Unorganized INNOCENCE, MLQ, 
33:4. Dec. 1972, 396-404. Not a continuum but a collection of experiments, these 
poems are not all celebrations of innocence, nor is the symbolism in them consistent. 
Each has a speaker with his own relationship to innocence and to experience. The 
poet may consider the fall from innocence not only inevitable but desirable; yet he 
never denigrates the state of innocence or deals with it ironically. Although there is 
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no dialectical or archetypal way in which to read them, the poems reiterate moral 
values. E --М:5. 


Lord Byron 
2726. DePorte, Michael V. Byron's Strange Perversity of Thought, MLQ, 33:4, Dec. 
1972, 405-419. Although Byron admires Augustan satire, his reactions to reality are 
Romantic. so that his ideal is Napoleon. а demigod but a victim. In Byron's view of 
the Fall as that from ignorance to awareness, he cherishes childhood. Afterwards his 
characters become mad, the women suffering death or delusions and the men making 
war. Byron's hero realizes himself without harming others. Thus he remains solitary, 
close to childhood's dream, so that he may know the right but choose the wrong. Іп 
his defiance the hero does not resolve the conflicts between himself and the world 
but experiences the exhiliration of freedom. —M.S. 


2727. Kushwaha, M. S. Byron the Dramatist: A-Reappraisal, PURB, 3:2, Oct. 1972, 
113-120. Most of the usual charges against Byron's dramas are ill-founded, although 
it is true that they are written in incompetent blank verse. Their chief defects are 
that Byron's heroes are not drawn on a heroic scale and that the plays lack dramatic 
conflict and plausible. motivation. But their contemporary unpopularity was due to 
Byron's concern with serious intellectual problems that made unusual demands upon 
the audience, particularly because they involved unconventional subjects. Unfortunately, 
just as Byron began to mature as а dramatist, he lost interest in the drama as an art 
form. But his plays prepared him for the positive promise and vision of Don Juan. 

—M.B. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


2728. Fleissner, Robert Е. Passage from KUBLA KHAN іп Forster's INDIA, IndL, 
14:3, Sept. 1971, 79-84. Coleridge's poem and Forster's novel point to a historically 
pertinent interest in orientalism. In aesthetic structure, the influence of Whitman’s 
Passage to India on Forster's novel is less marked than that of Coleridge's poem. 
The correspondences are revealing in light of Forster's liking for Coleridge, who 
brought to the fore the late 18th-century concern with the Far East, and his own 
attraction to the neoromantic fascination of the English with the religions of India. 
There are а number of analogous passages, particularly with reference to religion, 
natural phenomena, and romanticism. —V.M.D. 


СЕ: Items 2737 and 2824, 


Thomas De Quincey 
2729. Janzow, F. Samuel. PHILADELPHUS, a New Essay by De Quincey, Cos, 9, 
1973, 29-63. A political essay in the Westmorland Gazette for May 30, 1818, under 
the pseudonym Philadelphus is De Quincey’s. The grounds for the attribution include 
thought patterns, phrases, distinctive metaphors and rhetorical devices, and correspond- 
ences with De Quincey’s letters of the same period. There are also biographical cir- 
cumstances which suit both Philadelphus and De Quincey and which have an important 
bearing on the latter's relationship with Wordsworth. [The text of Philadelphus, оп 
Mr, Clarkson’s LETTER is included.] —S.M. 


Leigh Hunt 
2730. Misenheimer, James B., Jr. Leigh Hunt: A “Great Introducer’ in English Ro- 
manticism, Mon/ YESMHRA, 1, 1971, 135-140. In John Keats (1925) Amy Lowell 
correctly analyzes Hunt's merits: he was, she says, а "great introducer," and she 
remarks upon his “touchstone” mind. Hunts poetry cannot bear comparison with 
that of his great contemporaries; yet his notable work in political and social reform, 
` his contribution to public education in his production of literary anthologies, and his 
accomplishments as a translator raise him above the niche of a merely minor man of 
letters. His chief merits were as a literary critic with a singularly fine capacity for 
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selecting the best writers for critical evaluation. His Imagination and Fancy is опе of 
the outstanding works of literary criticism of the period. He helped shape the course 
the new criticism was to take. —E.LS. 


John Keats 


2731. Bunn, James H. Keat’s ODE TO PSYCHE and the Transformation of Mental 
Landscape, ELH, 37:4, Dec. 1970, 581-594. This work represents Keats’s initial 
exploration of the paradoxes of desire. Keats draws pleasure from the contrast between 
the strenuous effort of the mind creating and the pleasure the mind anticipates in the 
repose to come after its labor. Psyche (soul) enters into and animates the brain, 
enabling it to create forests, gardens of thought; landscape thus becomes interchangeable 
with internal vision ав the mind works hard and takes pleasure in that work. Тһе 
reward for the work is not merely the pleasure taken in the work, nor the repose after 
the work. It is the anticipation of the desired repose from the midst of the work. The 
poem thus shares the poised, "tiptoe" effect with the other great Odes. —K.D.H. 


Cf.: Item 2593. 


: Mary Shelley 
2732. Thomsen, Christian W. Die Verantwortung des Naturwissenschaftlers in Mary 
Shelleys FRANKENSTEIN und Heinar Kipphardts IN DER SACHE J. ROBERT 
OPPENHEIMER—Zur literarischen Gestaltung eines Problems, LWU, 4:1, 1971, 
16-26. Although the basic motivations of Frankenstein and Oppenheimer do not match, 
for the one creates a new human being. the other works within а team of nuclear 
scientists developing the atomic bomb, both scientists realize the moral problems of 
their work. 'Thus when they are confronted with the demand to build a second 
"monster" they react with a degree of responsibility. Frankenstein is able to destroy 
his monster's wife, whereas Oppenheimer is only able to delay the research leading 
to a more powerful weapon. This delay finally leads to his indictment. Whereas 
Frankenstein perishes as a hero, Oppenheimer's position is not heroic in the old sense: 
he cannot leave the vicious circle of nuclear research and its military applications. For 
him to perish is useless, but it is important that he assume a moral attitude. (In German) 


—C.E.G. 
Percy Bysshe Shelley 

2733. Thorn, Arline R. Shelley's THE CENCI as Tragedy, Cos, 9, 1973, 219-228. In 
this work Shelley exhibits a universe of evil directed by а vengeful god. Count Cenci 
delights in others' pain and the system of justice—both human and divine—allows bim 
free rein. Beatrice's tragic flaw is self-examination, for when she looks within herself 
she is corrupted by recognizing the evil in human nature. Shelley is not simply а poor 
imitator of Shakespeare but has assimilated Greek and neoclassical traditions as well. 
The play is tragic. Beatrice is not а martyr; parricide, even when necessary, is wrong. 


John Skinner 


2734. Painter, K. S. John Skinner's Observations оп Hadrian's Wall in 1801, ВМО, 
37:1-2, Sum. 1973, 18-70. Skinner (1772-1839) held a curacy at Claverton, near Bath, 
from 1797 and moved from there to the curacy of South Brent in the autumn of 1799. 
After 4 months, he was instituted to the living of Camerton. Here he developed the 
antiquarian work that is of great value to the archaeologist. In 1801, however, before he 
he had become involved in the archaeology of his own area, he paid a visit to Hadrian's 
Wall, and his journal account now is in the Department of Mss of the British Museum 
(Add. MS. 33638). Тһе journal shows that Skinner was an acute observer of antiquities 
and the contemporary scene, and his drawings are a valuable documentary record 
which can be dated precisely. : —M.D.P. 


William Wordsworth 
2735. Alford, John Alexander. Wordsworth’s Use of the Present — MLQ, 33:2, 
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June 1972, 119-129. Wordsworth’s “I have” constructions reflect his view of reality 
and crystallize his philosophy of poetry. In 150 counted examples he uses the most 
suggestive tense in English (showing action begun in the past and connected with the 
present) to establish the poet’s authority and to imply various distances. Thus he creates 
an ambiguity of meaning, puts the reader into a half-conscious readiness for perception, 
and constructs an “arch of time.” Thus he influences the 20th-century lyric. —M.S 


2736. Austin, Frances O. Time, Experience, and Syntax in Wordsworth’s Poetry, NM 
70:4, 1969, 724-738. Examination of full or expanded forms in syntax, in particular 
of-adjuncts, in Wordsworth's poetry reveals their high frequency. They are effectively 
employed, giving rise to a “mood of reflection, which in turn creates the feeling of 
looking back from a present position modified by events in the past.” Furthermore, 
they easily build run-on lines, space important words, and help to create a distance 
between the poet and the events described. —C.E.G. 


2737. Breyer, В. R. Wordsworth’s Pleasure: an Approach to his Poetic Theory, SHR, 
6:2, Sp. 1972, 123-131. The assumption that Wordsworth's poetic theory was shared 
by Coleridge, who grasped and expressed it better, breaks down when the term 
“pleasure” is examined in both. For Coleridge, purely aesthetic pleasure is the im- 
mediate object of poetry. For Wordsworth, the pleasure proper to poetry is a quality 
of poetic truth, not something added (nor mere sugar-coating), but inseparable from 
it: "it is the pleasure which carries the truth alive into the human heart." —S.M.A.W. 


IX, VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold 
2738. Kogan, P. Тһе Bourgeois Line on Culture and Anarchy in Matthew Arnold 
and T.S. Eliot, L&I, No. 8, 1971, 1-14. Arnold and Eliot are proponents of the fascist 
ideology that culture, law, ‘creativity, and moral perfection are the property of a small 
ruling-class elite and that the materialism of the masses can only be contained by a 
new age of faith. Arnold's Culture and Anarchy (1869) asserts that man should search 
for spiritual perfection; “anarchy” is his term for the struggle of the worker against 
bourgeois control of subsistence and production. Eliot's view of Western culture is 
that only a governing elite can redeem the spiritual waste, and he criticized Arnold 
for allowing culture to usurp the place of religion in the ultimate regeneration. —S.M. 


Robert Browning 
2739. Krump, Jacqueline. Robert Browning’s Palace of Art, Cos, 9, 1973, 65-69. 
The Aprile section in Part II of Paracelsus is similar to Tennyson's The Palace of Art 
in subject, metaphor, and language. —S.M. 


2740. Hancher, Michael. The Dramatic Situation in Browning’s PAULINE, Mon/ 
YESMHRA, 1, 1971, 149-159. This work is generally interpreted as autobiographical, 
a personal confession, yet various comments upon it by the poet himself indicate that he 
conceived of it as the utterance of a dramatic person not himself. The cryptic Latin 
motto affixed to Pauline meaning “I was 20 years old” seemingly could refer to the 
age of the poet when he composed the poem or to the age of the speaker in the 
poem; yet the speaker is а mature man, apparently Ш and nearing death. The place 
inhabited by the speaker, moreover, appears to be not England but Switzerland, whereas 
at the time Pauline was composed, Browning had not been out of England. At times 
Browning's own voice seems to be jamming that of his speaker. The reception given 
Pauline determined Browning to develop an impersonal poetic mode but did not 
initiate that determination. In 1833 Browning had already decided to use the common 
distancing device of anonymous publication. A note he affixed to the poem in the 1868 
collected edition states that his earliest plan was to write poetry of a completely 
impersonal kind. 'The speaker of Pauline, then, is the first of Browning's dramatis 
personae. Р —E.L.S. 
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2741. Chakraborty, S. C. Physiognomy in Robert Browning, PURB, 3:2, Oct. 1972, 
31-72. Browning was interested in analyzing human character from & physiognomic 
point of view, and this interest is central to his view of man. His interest was engen- 
dered in early life by his father. In his physiognomic analyses Browning deals with 
both the graceful and the gross. Occasionally human features have symbolic values for 
Browning, and his rhetoric often has a physiological base. This lends a realistic tone 
to his poetry. [Physiognomic features are classified as they occur in Browning and his 
descriptions are briefly itemized.] —M.B. 


2742. Chakraborty, S. C. The Continent in Robert Browning, PURB, 4:1, Apr. 1973, 
35-74. Strongly influenced by European culture, Browning went beyond England in 
exploring the worlds of nature and man. Renaissance Italy in particular was for him 
the symbol of the wide-ranging passion, intellectual adventure, and vigor of pursuing 
a goal of which the humanist image of man is composed. Browning's cosmopolitan out- 
look is a sign of his concern with man. [A list of references to European countries and 
cultures in Browning's works in included.] —M.B. 


Thomas Carlyle 

2743. Wilson, John R. SARTOR RESARTUS: A Study in the Paradox of Despair, 
Ch&L, 23:2, Win. 1974, 9-27. This work belongs to the religious existential tradition, 
sharing affinities with both Pascal and Kierkegaard. Though writing for specific 
audiences, all 3 men move in their modes, aims, and answers beyond specifics to а 
basic level of sharing: but Carlyle has more in common with Pascal than with Kierke- 
gaard—e.g., in emphasizing the immanent and transcendent. АП 3 share in aesthetic 
and ethical claims, hoping thereby (e.g., by rejecting the life of pleasure) to help 0 аш 
find God. . 


Charles Dickens 


2744. Luedtke, Luther S. System and Sympathy: The Structural Dialectic of Dickens’ 
BLEAK HOUSE, LWU, 3:1, 1970, 1-14. In this work (1852/53) Dickens is pre- 
occupied with portraying a society in transition from a rural society based on personal 
bonds to an industrial state full of impersonal institutions. Тһе main theme thus 
becomes the protagonists' struggle between the faceless forces of the system and their 
futile efforts to maintain the sympathetic relationships that were possible before the 
industrial revolution. Dickens's answer to these depersonalizing forces is flight from, 
not reconciliation with the system; for all the personal feeling and sympathy established 
by the characters prove to be only temporal and thus short-lived solutions to living in a 
time governed by machines. —C.E.G. 


2745, Steig, Michael, and F.A.C. Wilson. Hortense Versus Bucket: The Ambigulty of 
Order in BLEAK HOUSE, MLQ, 33:3, Sept. 1972, 289-298. Chapter 23 marks the 
transformation of Bucket from a representative of repression to one of benevolence. No 
ordinary detective, he becomes a force for good, prevailing over the evil energy of 
Hortense. Their sex roles reversed, they suggest pure order and pure hatred. However, 
both are victims. Although Dickens makes Bucket his idea of the passively dominant 
male, he fails to answer some questions about the relationships between the individual 
and society. --М.5. 


George Eliot 
2746. De Groot, Elizabeth M. MIDDLEMARCH апа Dorothea Brooke: The Saints 
Go Marching Out, NCCL, 22:1, Fall 1972, 13-18. Depicted as a youthful idealist, 
immature, Quixotic, perhaps weak-willed though charming, Dorothea consistently fails. 
Both at the beginning and end of this novel we see her spiritually uricertain and unable 
to find extramarital fulfillment, thus evidencing a culture obstructing sainthood. On 
the basis of Dorothea's failure, Eliot seems to have condemned future women to a 
similar fate in realizing their potential for religious greatness. ' —J.S.P. 
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George Hay Forbes 
2747. Carnie, Robert Hay. The Pitsligo Press of George Hay Forbes: Some Additlons 
and Corrections, ЕВЅТ, 4:6, 1966-68, 233-243. [This record of additions and correc- 
tions supplements J. B. Primrose's article on the Press in EBST, 4:2, Session 1956-57 
(1962), 53-89.] —G.T.T. 


George Gissing 
2748. Chaudhury, М.К. George Gissing’s “Egomen” Outsiders, PURB, 4:1, Арг. 1973, 
81-95. Gissing was the first English novelist who, like Turgenev and Dostoevsky, 
described the poor and intellectual outcasts who were products of the 19th-century 
milieu and with whom Gissing identified himself. Starting with the romantic hero, 
Gissing shifted to the militant artist hero and to the suffering and sincere artist, but 
finally saw the outsider on virtually existentialist terms. Gissing locates the tragedy of 
the outsider only partially in socio-economic conflict, viewing it more as the fundamental 
predicament associated with the quest for freedom. —M.B. 


Thomas Hardy 
2749. Davidow, Mary C. The Christminster Mystique and the Immanent Will in JUDE 
THE OBSCURE, Ch&L, 23:2, Win. 1974, 28-44. Archetypal projections—the char- 
acters of Phillotson, Sue Bridehead, and Arabella Donn—constitute part of the force 
shaping the circumstances of Jude's life. Jude’s obsession with Christminster and with 
Sue deprive him of control of his destiny. The “Immanent Will, the unconsciousness 
of nature personified in the archetypal projects, living symbols of the unconscious 
part of man," underlies all that happens to Jude. And these projections are metaphors 
for the Immanent Will. —]J.S.P. 


2750. Burns, Wayne. The Panzaic Principle in Hardy's TESS OF THE D'URBER- 
VILLES, RecLit, 1:1, Sp. 1972, 26-41. [This essay is a section from a forthcoming 
book on Hardy.] Hardy recognized as early as A Pair of Blue Eyes (1873) the power 
of the Panzaic: that human experience, in the novel, undercuts the claims of ideals. 
In Tess Hardy attempts to show & woman true to her sexual nature and, at the same 
time, pure and admirable. Hardy, as omniscient author, explains and justifies Tess’s 
behavior to the reader. He presents Alex as a rake who takes advantage of Tess, and 
yet Hardy admits she is sexually responsive to her seducer. He takes Angel to task for 
not recognizing Tess's worth and responding to it. Yet Angel does intellectually ap- 
preciate Tess; he simply cannot deal emotionally with the awareness of his ideal love's 
having been sexually responsive to Alex. Тһе ending of the novel, including the 
“Fulfillment” section, is Hardy's unsuccessful attempt to reconcile Tess’s sexual nature 
with morality. : —J.F. 


2751. Casagrande, Peter J. The Shifted “Centre of Altruism” in THE WOODLAND- 
ERS: Thomas Hardy's Third “Return of a Native,” ELH, 38:1, Mar. 1971, 104-125. 
Though this work seems out of place among Hardy's later novels, its inception in 1874 
places it more comfortably with Return of the Native and Under the Greenwood Tree. 
Hardy attempts to impose Darwinian realism upon a romantic plot, a new idea in an 
old form, in an ironic view of man that makes him other than the central inhabitant 
of the universe. The ending of The Woodlanders, unlike the happy ending forced on 
Return, is ironic and unhappy and therefore (for Hardy) realistic. Тһе return theme, 
with its juxtaposition of and conflict between old and new is central to Hardy's work, 
even if he later discovered the impossibility of return. —K.D.H. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
2752. Schlepper, Wolfgang. Gerard Manley Hopkins: SPRING, LWU, 4:1, 1971, 
40-44. The unity of this poem is dependent on the language and is reinforced by inno- 
cence imagery and alliteration. It is important to note that the unpoetic introductory first 
line "Nothing is so beautiful as Spring" is followed by Hopkins's description of Spring. 
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Thus it serves as a contrast that the reader is likely to resolve after having read the 
poem: he will accept Hopkins's statement about Spring. The sonnet form further- 
more leads toward a unity with its final statement ending in serene hope. —C.E.G: 


2753. Brinlee, Robert. The Biblical Underthought of Hopkins! *Terrible" Sonnets, Mon/ 
'TuMS, No. 7, 1969, 12-22. In Hopkins's 7 "terrible" sonnets (1885-1889) he reached 
a crisis, nearly despair, generated by "underthought" caused by contemplation of the 
sufferings of Old Testament sages, principally Jeremiah and Job; this contemplation, 
however, cannot be construed as causing loss of faith. Тһе sonnets evince a deep 
biblical faith. [The sonnets are: Carrion Comfort, No Worst there is none, To Seem 
the Stranger, I Wake and feel, Patience, hard thing, My own Heart, and Tom's Garland.] 

—A.LD. 


Rudyard Kipling 
Cf.: Item 2835. 


Joseph Sheridan LeFanu 


2754. Begnal, Michael Н. Joseph Sheridan LeFanu, Mon/IWSBu, 1971, 1-87. Al- 
though LeFanu's current reputation rests on his supernatural or Gothic stories, he also 
wrote poems, novels, articles, and reviews. His work in the 19th-century Gothic tradi- 
tion represents his fascination with horror and brutality, but the Gothic also acts as 
an artistic device that he consciously manipulates in his construction of a given tale 
to emphasize the reality of evil in everyday life. His reputation as novelist also needs 
upgrading, for, at his best, LaFanu is a social commentator and skillful explorer of 
the individual psyche, fusing both pursuits into a unified whole. —J.M.K. 


George Meredith 
2755. Edwards, P. D. Goldengrove Unleaving: A Reading of RICHARD FEVEREL, 
Bale, No. 4, Aut. 1966, 38-43. Sir Austin's system for educating his son, essentially 
a form of 18th-century rationalism, assumes that human nature is little more than a 
mold upon which reason can stamp whatever impression it wishes. However, the 
restraints required by the system arouse resentment and opposition in the boy, lead 
him sadly astray, and finally inspire in the young man an unconscious but compelling 
morbidity. —NW.D.P. 


2756. Hergenhan, L. T. George Meredith and the Snuffling Moralist, Balc, No. 5, Win. 
1966, 3-12. From Richard Feverel (1859) to The Egoist (1879), only Feverel and 
Modern Love suffered major attacks from moralists, and Feverel had more- defenders 
than has been realized. Many periodicals with religious connections did not notice 
Meredith's works, at least before 1879, as part of a general policy of noticing only what 
was termed "acceptable fiction." Among reviewers, only R. H. Hutton of the Spectator 
seemed to discriminate against Meredith because of a continuing moral antipathy. Not 
the moralists, but the nature of Meredith's stories and his narrative methods probably 
caused his long neglect. —W.D.P. 


Coventry Patmore 
2757. Thomson, Paul Van К. Patmore’s Aesthetic and His Metrical Theory, JFTS, 
No. 3, 1973, 1-6. Principle in Art, Religio Poetae, and Other Essays (1913) and the 
uncollected English Metrical Critics (1857) contain Patmore's metrical theory that 
“Law and its inflection, normality and difference, rest and motion are basic for 
poetry and for all the arts.” The chief influencers of this theory were Aristotle, Hegel, 
Lessing, Goethe, and Coleridge. Patmore felt that since no 19th-century artist or critic 
except Coleridge was aware of metrical principles, genuine art was declining. “Aptness 
and talent are primary requirements of the poet, but no man, in Patmore’s opinion, 
could ever originate laws of his own unless he himself has learned to comprehend those 
which are the legacy of his predecessors.’ ” —N.L.T. 
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D. G. Rossetti 


2758. Vogel, Joseph Е. Dante Gabriel Rossett's Versecraft, Mon/FIH, 34, 1971, 
1-111. An examination of Rossetti's versecraft reveals the poet's concern for versifica- 
tion and his fastidious approach to writing poetry. The interaction between the elements 
of verse and Rossetti's subject matter reflects not only his individuality within estab- 
lished verse practice but also his ability to invent new forms. Rossetti emphasized 
stressed syllables in his sonnets to convey strong feelings, whether the sonnets were 
pictorial or action oriented and clustered the stressed syllables to achieve longer “stress 
heights," whose rhythm dominated the basic iambic pattern to produce both gracefulness 
and dramatic tension. The poet’s knowledge of folk ballads affected his revival of 
the refrain stanza and the question-and-answer narrative method, and allowed him to 
apply the ballad's traditional rising meter, though with important experimental varia- 
tions, to his own longer ballads. 

Preferring stanzaic forms defined by rhymes, Rossetti explored their dual at- 
tributes—structural and rhythmic—for architectonic and rhythmic effects and exploited 
their rhyme sounds for emotional effect. The Italian sonnet form provided both flexi- 
bility within the octave and sestet and formality in punctuation; lengths of stanzas in 
his lyric and narrative verse show Rossetti's sensitivity to the moods of whole poems 
and to changes of mood within poems. А study of The Blessed Damozel shows 
Rossetti’s abilities to emend a poem to improve versification. —A.R.J. 


Lord Tennyson 


2759. Shaw, W. David. IN MEMORIAM and the Rhetoric of Confession, ELH, 38:1, 
Mar. 1971, 80-103. Considered as an Augustinian confession, rather than as an elegy, 
this work is significant and unified. The confessional is inward yet pragmatic, hoping 
to convince the reader of a truth by the exploration of a private, usually prototypic 
experience of the author. Through a mediator, the author undergoes a conversion, the 
seeds of which have been in him from the beginning. The form tends to be circular, 
though not tautological, as new self-knowledge is obtained and the author learns how 
to use his experience. For Tennyson, Hallam's death becomes a means to study time 
and immortality and the paradoxes of truth in the negative, self-concealing, and evasive. 
Finally Tennyson comes to know how he has identified with Hallam, and to see that 
removal from what Hallam has come to represent is the tragic but necessary condition 
for his own poetic maturity. —RK.D.H. 


2760. Shaw, W. David. Imagination and Intellect іп Tennyson's LUCRETIUS, MIL Q, 
33:2, June 1972, 130-139. Like many postromantic works, this monologue tries to 
synthesize antithetical qualities. Although the speaker is unsuccessful, since he shuttles 
between detachment and madness, at length discovering that natural laws are as 
terrifying as religion, the poem reflects Tennyson's own position. It rejects a denial 
of the soul and of immortality because such a denial would reject common opinion, 
and it discredits the restriction of knowledge to empirical experience. —М.8. 


Cf.: Item 2739. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 
2761. Sutherland, John. Thackeray’s Patchwork: A Note on the Composition of the 
Eleventh Chapter of HENRY ESMOND, Mon/ YESMHRA, 1, 1971, 141-148. This 
chapter is an ill-assorted patchwork of various elements, yet from it issue some of 
the most important themes and plot lines in the novel. Here are found the first hints 
of Esmond's illegitimacy, the most passionate of many outbursts against loveless 
marriages, the earliest prefigurement of the Jacobite conspiracies, the beginning of 
the sub-plot involving the jealously of Rachel and Beatrice over Henry, and the first 
signs of Henry's ambivalent attitude toward his patron. In fact the chapter can be 
said to form the beginning of tlie action proper. A simple summary reveals many 
anomalies. In reconstructing the chapter under many difficulties, Thackeray took the 
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chance that the reader would be too lazy to disentangle the inherent contradictions. 
Fortunately, it is atypical of Thackeray, whose genius lay in the ability to spin a 
narrative in one fast-moving flow of writing. —E.LS. 


Francis Thompson 
2762. Marcus, Daniel. Francis Thompson’s ODE TO THE SETTING SUN: A 
Consideration, JFTS, 3, 1973, 24-29. Thompson uses the sun/ Apollo—Son/ Christ con- 
ceit to incorporate the classical imagery of the poem into a statement of Christian hope. 
The pain introduced in the opening stanza is central to the poem: through suffering 
“Jove and the kingdom of God are attained.” What initially appears to be a pagan 
worship of the setting sun becomes by 1. 224 a worship of the Son who gives meaning 
to pain. The union of the sun and the moon in the After-Strain symbolizes the Second 
Coming. —V.L.T. 

Anthony Trollope 
2763. Kincaid, James R. BARCHESTER TOWERS and the Nature of Conservative 
Comedy, ELH, 37:4, Dec. 1970, 595-612. In this work Trollope reverses the normal 
expectations of comedy. Instead of youth, the old Mr. Harding is its hero. The parent 
struggles to escape from the child. Decrease, not increase, of power is the mark of 
moral approval. Not the future, product of progress and transcendence over the ordi- 
nary, but the present, especially the ordinary present (or even the past), is the source 
of hope. And this comic novel advances these essentially un-comic values with the 
recognition that their norms are impossible. —K.D.H. 


Poetry 
2764. Wilson, Jean. The “Nineties” Movement in Poetry: Myth or Reality?, Mon/ 
YESMHRA, 1, 1971, 160-174. Тһе 1890's myth has its source in certain misconceptions 
perpetuated by critics over the years. In large part it results from a failure to distinguish 
between а social and an aesthetic movement, between the personal lives of the poets 
and the nature of literature itself. Even the aestheticism of the decade has been mis- 
construed. Many alleged characteristics of 1890 poetry were obsolete long before that 
decade. Most misleading of all is the implication that the 1890's poets are the major 
authors of the period. There is nothing “ninetyish” about such writers as Hardy, 
Kipling, Francis Thompson, and a large group of minor writers. Moreover, the 5 
leading poets of the 1890's have little in common, and 3 of them—Wilde, Lionel John- 
son, and John Davidson—do not write "ninetyish" verse. Dowson and Symons are the 
only 2 of the 5 who conform to the myth of decadence, but they are the exceptions 
rather than the rule. In only one respect can the so-called decadents be seen as forming 
а unified movement, namely, in their rejection of Tennysonian ideals. —E.L.S. 


Poetry 

2765. Fletcher, Ian. Book Design and the Total Book 1850-1900 (Aubrey Beardsley 
Centenary Lecture), JFTS, No. 3, 1973, 7-23. The attempt by private presses to create 
the total book in which “an equal devotion plays over choice of paper, type, cover 
design, frontispiece, title page, papers, initials, and borders," began with The Germ 
(1850) of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and lasted until 1900. D. G. Rossetti, Walter 
Crane, and William Morris influenced the foremost book designers of the aesthetic 
and art nouveau movements of the 1880's and 1890's: Kate Greenaway, А. Н. Mack- 
murdo, Selwyn Image, Herbert Horne, Laurence Housman, Aubrey Beardsley, and 
Charles Ricketts. Ricketts's design of Wilde's Sphinx (1894) is the supreme example of 
the total book. After 1900, the best designed books were produced on the continent. 

—V.L.T. 


2766. Zimmerman, Lester F. Shifted Values іп the Later Nineteenth Centary, Mon/ 
TuMS, Мо. 7, 1969, 23-31. T. S. Eliot seemed іп The Waste Land and Hollow Men 
& spokesman for a generation of youth dissatisfied with accepted beliefs and trends 
of materialism, and the youthful writers and students of the 30's began a quest for 
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new values, largely in opposition to the Victorianism of the 19th century.as portrayed 
by other.poets and writers. The gap between the Victorian age-and the 30's, called 
the later 19th century, is a period of protest against accepted values which prepares 
for discarding them and searching for new ones. —AL.LD. 
X. MODERN : 
2767. Jager, Dietrich. Das Hans als Raum des lyrischen Geschehens und als Gegenstand 
der lyrischen Meditation, LWU, 2:4, 1969, 238-257. About the House (London, 1966) . 
is a collection of Auden's poems that is only in part representative of all the poems. 
Nevertheless, even in its second part there is a certain reference to spheres close to the 
human abode. Most of these poems reflect a new development in Auden's poetry, since 
they show man's surroundings not only as the scene of action but also as determining 
the themes. Comparison shows Auden as a mediator between the older Robert Frost, _ 
Walter de la Mare, and Wilhelm von Scholz and the younger Ezra Pound and T.S. 
Eliot. However, Auden's attitude toward the individual and personal sphere in which 
he tries to trace the universal reveals ап encyclopedic lyrical striving. (In German) 

—C.E.G. 


2768. Ricks, Christopher. Natural Linguistics, Parn, No. 2, Sp./Sum. 1973, 27-37. 
(rev.-art., W. H. Auden, Epistle to а Godson and Other Poema, Random House, 1972). 
Auden's new poems display a liveliness deriving from his belief in the providential magic 
of language. Like George Herbert, Auden insists on a "Natural- Linguistics" through 
which words and names are seen to possess innate aptness. Such a poet glorifies God 
and language through such means as anagrams. Auden’s ultimate duty is to the mue 
word. --А.7 ! 


2769. Patiwal, В.В. WH. Auden’s THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES, PURB, 4:1, Apr. 
1973, 211-215. As in the Шай, the shield in Auden's poem is described in the different 
stages of its making, thereby constantly reminding us of the contrast, revealed through 
the deliberate grouping of the stanzas, between the humanist ideals of beauty and 
heroism and the reality of the fascist debasement of these ideals. A symbol of integrity 
and security in Homer’s works, the shield is now one of malevolent, dehumanizing 
forces. —M.B. 


f des Joseph Conrad 
2770. Janta, Alexander. Conrad's Famous Cablegram in Support of a Polish Loan, 
PoIR, 17:2, Sp. 1972, 69-77. [The complicated political history of the Polish loans 
raised in the U.S. in 1919-1920 forms a significant background to this reproduction and 
transcription of the autograph draft of Conrad's cablegram of Apr. 26, 1920, hitherto 
unavailoble.] "—W.DP. 


. Laurence Durrell 


2771. Howard, Коп. Тһе Plays of Lawrence Durrell, Balc, No. 5, Win. 1966, 43-47. 
In Sappho (1950) the heroine is the one convincing character ‘Durrell has been able to 
create for the stage; but the. play is suffocated by philosophical discussion and obtrusive 
symbols. As a play, Acte (1961) is static, and the characters are dummies. Each of 
these plays contains one character who seeks a better comprehension of human life, 
without success, In An Irish Faust (1963), an extravaganza and comparatively relaxed, 
the hero discovers the ineffable Truth about human life, in Hell, and settles down 
contentedly to a game of cards with Mephisto and a merchant of fake relics. — —W.D.P. 


. 7. S. Ено 


2772. Grenander, M.E., and К. S. Narayana Rao. The WASTE LAND and the UPAN- 
ISHADS: What Does the Thunder Say?, IndL, 14:1, Mar. 1971, 85-98. Knowledge of 
the Hindu context of-the climactic resolution of What the Thunder Said throws light on 
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Eliot's use of sources and elucidates the conclusion, while relating it organically to ће 
rest of the poem. The passage can be seen to operate not only on the level of a 
profound and significant human іоуе, but on the level of a divine love.as well. Hindu : 
sources suggest Eliot's reasons for departing from С.К. Lanman’s essay Hindu Law 
and Custom as to Gifts (in the Kittredge Anniversary Papers, Boston, 1913). The 
effect of the departures is to emphasize the universal human condition and hint at the 
orderly hierarchy of western religious orthodoxy. The Indra legend may also have 
„influenced the conclusion of the poem. f 200 ——V.M.D. 


2773. Schäfer, Hans Dieter, NDeutH, 3: 139, 1973, 131-134. (сетат; Т. 8. Eliot, 
Gesammelte Gedichte 1909-1962. [Collected -Poems], Suhrkamp 1973. (Gesammelte 
Werke, Bd. 4). When Eliot became more widely known, in Germany after 1945, 
he fit into the post-war anti-realist climate. Classification of Eliot as an occidental 
Christian poet was so definite that it led-to a radical devaluation of his poetry later. 
This collection contains the early poems before the Waste Land. Some of them show 
Eliot’s fascination with the shabby side of the modern city, others, about people from 
the Puritan society Eliot lived in, contain a satirical element, e.g. Aunt Helen. The 
commentary is not very illuminating, and the translation by Eva Hesse uses exactly that 
diction which Eliot rebelled against. (In German) —B.B. 


2774. Naik, M.K. Some ‘Ambiguities in Eliofs Plays, PURB, 3:2, Oct. 1972, 25-30. 
. The apology of the knights in Murder іп the Cathedral, the question of Harry's destiny 
in The Family Reunion and Peter's in The Cocktail Party, Colby's renunciation of the 
world in The Confidential Clerk, and Gomez's motives in helping Michael in The Elder 
Statesman admit several interpretations. Perhaps Eliot was too involved in the fate of 
his protagonists to atteñd to loose ends, but it is more likely that he deliberately permitted: 
these ambiguities as expressions of the tragic ambitions of modern man and also of the 
communication gap between the dramatist and the spectator. . 2 —МВ. 


2775. Antrim, Harry T. T. S. Ellot's Concept of Language, Mon/FIH, 35, 1971, 1-75. 
The movement of Eliot's thought, ending in his affirmation of the reality of &n incarnate 
- -Absolute, must be studied by exploring Eliot's early struggle with language and his 
‘conception of the.role of poetry. This process, evident in Eliot's canon, explains the 
‘transition from the overt irony in the early poems to the direct, and ultimately. sacra- 
mental, statement in the later works. From F. H. Bradley’ 8 idealism, Eliot conceived the 
problems of precise expression and of locating a view of reality that would allow 
_ expression. Thus, Eliot was influenced by- Bradley's style of paradox—inherited from 
romantic thought—that the imagination’s freedom from absolutes also removes man 
‘from the security and order gained from a belief in an Absolute. In the’ figure of 
© Prufrock, Eliot also conveyed his. debt to Laforgue’s recognition of the incongruities 
` that stem from. the refraction of the enclosed self. Even the larger social and historical 
context of The Waste Land exemplifies the distance between word and deed and reveals 
the problem of the relative or shifting perspective. Тһе problem of language also 
appears in Eliot's early criticism, moving toward tradition and also toward the ‘growing 
distinction between sound or music and meaning or understanding in a poem's language. 
Ash Wednesday marks the major point of change for Eliot, because in the fact of the 
Incarnation, the poet can reconcile the problems of іше and of language reaching 
beyond itself. Often through the use of extended metaphysical conceit The Four 
Quartets shows the self-rejection: of humanly imposed patterns in favor of recovering 
divinely imposed patterns by man. . —A.RJ. 


СЕ: Item 2738: ; о 5 : l 
d * E. M. Forster i 7 
Cf.: Items 2728 and 2839. : 


Christopher Fry. . 
. 2776. Ghatak, T. THE DARK IS LIGHT ENOUGH: A Note on Some Aspects ot 
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Fry's Winter Comedy, PURB, 4:1, ГЕЙ 1973, 191-200: Тһе wintty, desolàte back- 
‘ground of this play symbolizes’ the barrenness of the universe of arbitrary moral 
judgments that man has. created, ап arbitrariness. that is clearly implied in the moral 
problems involved in a national uprising. The external turmoil is the darkness that 
-prevents man from perceiving the nature of being and the problem of becoming. The 
two characters, Countess Rosmarin. and Gettner, who stand out from the others, do 
зо because they recognize that the progress toward spiritual certainty must start with 
the recognition of one's inner ethos, which can be at variance with one's moral 
environment. Yet moral perfection is futile in a world torn from its spiritual moorings, 
SE quy кете TOREM еа Meakin теат ан rogue manor 

. —M.B. 


Henry Green 
2777. Hart, Clive. The Structure and Technique of PARTY GOING, Mon/ YESMHRA, . 
1, 1971, 185-199. Aspects of the structure and technique of Green's novel reveal its 
associations with the montage effects of cinema and with the methods of Cubism. 
Green uses leitmotifs to draw attention to similarity of action, simultaneitiés, and the | 
relativity of events. He employs a set of correspondences to link the two halves of the 
book together and uses 4 groups of correspondences to develop his pattern of meaning. 
These are hints of the supernatural, the fog chain of images, the image of toes as a 
symbol of corruption, and traveling. as a symbol of love-making and sleep. By a close 
analysis of these complex correspondences, much light is n upon the meaning of 
the novel. ; " —E.L.S. 


: - Graham Greene 
2718. King, Bruce. Graham Greene's Inferno, EA, 21:1, Jan.-Mar. 1968, 35-51. Both 
structure and character in Heart of the Matter parallel Dante's Inferno, leading to а. 
parodic discrepancy that underlies the hollowness -of the world. Greene describes and 
pointing to Scobie as the only character not damned. The Inferno. parallels lend struc- 
tural formality, density, and satiric perspective to the novel, placing Heart of the Matter 
among significant religious modern. works requiring “some vision of a past order to 
set against the disorder of the present." ; —S.A.L. 


2779. Chaudhury, M. K. Graham Greene’s TRAVELS WITH MY AUNT: A Picas — 


resque. Novel, PURB, 3:2, Oct. 1972, 79-85. In his writings since А Burnt-out Case, 
Greene's enthusiasm for a spiritual quest has declined. Travels with My Aunt shows us 
а purely comic world with strong structural and tonal resemblances to Fielding’s novels. 
Greene's interest in the picaresque hero may be discovered in his conception of character 
in earlier novels, particularly in The Comedians, but it is in Travels with My Aunt that 
he portrays a true picaresque hero. It also marks his departure from the metaphysics of 
his earlier works. The action, built round Henry's efforts to find his real mother, shows 
his transformation from a member of established society into a rebel. The treatment is. _ 
humorous father than solemn. . : —M.B. 


D. H. Lawrence: 


2780. Cowan, James с. D. Н. Lawrence's Quarrel with Christianity, Mon/TuMS, No. 
7, 1969, 32-43. In Sons and Lovers, Miriam and Clara reflect the 2 religious responses 
of Paul Morel. Morel is presented with the problem of cutting ties with these 2 
women as well as with one who exerts а more compelling force, his mother. Тһе ties 
having been cut, Paul can also sever relations with past responses to Christianity. In 
_ The Rainbow Will Brangwen is possessed more with the church building, a physical 

reality, than he is by the spiritual church. Throughout his works, although Lawrence 
shows himself dissatisfied with the state of organized religion, he is not irreligious; 
in fact, he is expounding his belief in a more idealistic, humanistic Christianity than 
he observed in his contemporary world. —A.LD. 
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^ 2781. Fairbanks, N. David. “Strength Through Joy” in the Novels of-D. Н, Lawrence, 
‘L&L No. 8, 1971, 67-78. Lawrence betrays his working-class characters by insisting 
that their problems are to be solved by spiritual regeneration rather than by changing 
society. His.novels are anti-Semitic and anti-feminist (women are happy only when 
they have subordinated their wills). These ideas have direct analogies in the propa- 
ganda of Nazi Germany. —S.M. 


Iris Murdoch 
2782. Risden, “Helge. Iris Murdoch og eksistensialismen, Samt, 82:10, Dec. 1973, 
597-602. Murdoch places her hero in a crisis in which he realizes his lack of freedom. 
This central idea is developed by means of situations that remind the reader of Sartre 
and Simone Weil, but Murdoch is critical of those types of existentialism which under- 
mine or deny the usefulness of intersubjective communication. Her attitude toward 
transcendental problems is the same as that of the early Wittgenstein. (In Norwegian) 
—BJ.T. 

` Kurt Schwitters 
2783. Thomas, Albie. The Poetry of Kurt Schwitters, Balc, No. 6, Sum. 1967, 
49-53. Schwitters (1887-1948) took part in the artistic and literary movements of 
Cubism, Futurism, Expressionism, and Dada. He fled from his native Hanover to 
Norway in 1934, to England in 1940, and there he translated into English those of 
‘his own works that needed, or could bear, translation. Some of his work was presented 
in the Theatre of Cruelty program at Sydney's Union Theatre in July 1965. From his 
works Eve Blossom has Wheels, W., Fury of Sneezing, Sonata, an extract from! the 
Ursonata, and Poem 25 are appended. The last poem is written in numbers, except 
for the first word. ЖР. 


George Bernard Shaw 
2784. Morsberger, Robert E. The Winning of Barbara Undershaft: Conversion by 
the Cannon Factory, or *Wot prawce selvytion nah?" Cos, 9, 1973, 71-77. Major Bar- 
bara is a morality play weakened by the cheapness of Undershaft's victory. Under- 
shaft is ап arms merchant whose benevolence to his employees is merely an updated 
' feudalism. Barbara's conversion to his viewpoint does not convince contemporary 
audiences, and it is hard to reconcile with Shaw's socialism. —S.M. 


2785. Scholer-Beinhauer, Monica. George Bernard Shaw und das Wunder, LWU, 
2:3, 1969, 149-158. A collection of letters between Shaw and Dame Laurentia McLach- 
lan, a Benedictine abbess, shows a certain change in Shaw's opinion about miracles: 
in his later life he seems to have believed in the possibility of miracles occurring ая а 
‘direct result ic prayers. (In German) —C.R.G. 


Н. С. Wells 
2786. Herbert, Lucille. TONO-BUNGAY: Tradition and Experiment, MLQ, 33:2, 
June 1972, 140-155. Although critics have called this novel traditional, its narrative 
mode and its place in early 20th-century fiction suggest otherwise. Its imitations of 
earlier novels show conflicting views of society and of the self. Ponderevo’s search 
for identity amounts to a search for expression lying in the process of composition. 
There is ultimate incoherence because of a disparity in structure and meaning. Tono- 
Bungay is Wells’s imaginative attempt at what he refers to elsewhere as the “utter 
redemption of myself" and at what he achieves in his treatises. Its theme may be 
vicious, the significance of the individual only in relation to the “purpose in things,” 
but it is an experimental novel showing a wish for the representation of consciousness 
rather than of character. -М.5. 


Amold Wesker 


2787. Peinert, Dietrich. CHICKEN SOUP WITH BARLEY—Untersuchungen zur 
Dramentechnik Amold Weskers, LWU, 3:3, 1970, 169-186. An analysis of the 
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first scene of this play (1958) shows the strengths and weaknesses in Wesker's dra- 
matic skills. The scene may be divided into 4 stages all of which contribute to-the 
characterization. Wesker carefully develops the motivations that lead to actions by 
the protagonists, but he is not always successful in keeping the viewer's interest because 
he does not concentrate continuously on the demonstration as the important event. 
Furthermore, it is questionable whether an outside event can altogether carry the load 
of a complete act. As soon as the historical event is pushed into the background, 
the play loses its continuity and becomes scenic, linked only to the decay of Harry 
and his family. (In German) —C.E.G. 


А . Poetry 

2788. Bedient, Calvin. Without Village Walls, Parn, No. 2, Sp./Sum. 1973, 69-86. 
(rev.-art, George MacBeth, Collected Poems 1958-70, Atheneum, 1972; Peter Red- 
grove, Dr, Faust's Sea-Spiral Spirit, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1972; D. M. Thomas, 
Logan Stone, Cape Goliard-Grossman, 1971; Tom Raworth, Moving, Cape Goliard- 
Grossman, 1971; Топ Silkin, Amana Grass, Wesleyan U., 1971; Brendan Kennelly, 
Selected Poems, Dutton, 1971; Edwin Brock, Invisibility Is the Art of Survival, New 
Directions, 1972; Geoffery Hill, Mercian Hymns, Deutsch, 1971). Except for the few 
best writers, contemporary British poets lack self-justification, even if they exhibit individ- 
ual strengths. MacBeth’s mind lacks precision, Redgrove’s words erupt too easily, and 
Thomas conducts meaningless prosodic experiments; all 3 want to be visionaries but 
have nothing to create. Raworth “has converted the ignominy of having little to say 
into . . . an agression against reason and language" in his oblique poetry. Silkin's 
verse rambles, with no sure sense of direction. In contrast, Kennelly "blandly spells 
everything out" as he unimaginatively writes about "themes." Brock's glum poetry 
is numbed by sensibility toward a world which discourages vitality. Inspired by a men- 
acingly, impersonal, violent force, Hill's writing adds а new element to English poetry 
in its combination of austerity and passionate sensuousness. —AJ.M. 


General 
Cf.: Item 2819. 


AMERICAN 


L PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Black 


2789. Das, Nila. Protest in Recent Negro Plays and LeRol Jones THE SLAVE, 
PURB, 4:1, Apr. 1973, 111-115. While American Negro drama of the past voiced 
a helpless protest against the Negro's lot, recent Negro drama has acquired the rev- 
olutionary tone of a violent rejection of white domination. But at the same time this 
drama also implies the alienation of the new fanatics from the average Negro who 
remains anchored to the traditional belief in the sanctity of human life. The revo- 
lutionary is consumed by an unthinking hate unsupported by a consistent theory of 
social change. —M.B. 


2790. Riche, James. The Politics of Black Modernism, L&I, No. 8, 1971, 85-90. 
Black modernism is a reactionary literature. To emphasize separate, unique sub- 
cultures is to divide the working classes. For black writers to return to African roots 
leads to mysticism, primitivism, and irrationality and thus to confirmation of the 
stereotypes found in white racist novels. Ralph Ellison, LeRoi Jones, Ed Bullins, and 
Gwendolyn Brooks reveal the same class outlook as their white modernist counter- 
parts. —S.M. 


2791. Williams, Melvin G. Snow White, Ch&L, 22:2, Win. 1973, 29-34. Alienated 
from the traditionally white God presented to them, black writers today still find they 
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cannot ignore Christianity. One sees this alienation, sad, hostile, or somewhere in 
between, in such writers as Hughes, Clifton, Bontemps, and Baldwin. —J.S.P. 


Cf.: Items 2838 and 2862. 


Jewish 
Cf.: Item 2594. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Subjects 
2792. Riche, James, Pragmatism: A National Fascist Mode of Thought, L&I, No. 9, 
1971, 37-44. Pragmatiam, which appeared in American culture with Benjamin Franklin 
and others of his ега, is.a philosophy which seeks only results; it denies that there are 
moral values. The self-interested, success-oriented pragmatic hero is common in 
American literature. Тһе stream-of-consciousness technique іп Faulkner’s works 
permits characters to see events only as discontinuous and unpredictable; in such a 
world one can make sense of life only in terms of self-interest. In the modern writers— 
Barth, Mailer, Updike—wholly self-centered personal UM create а world 
of terror. --5.М. 

Fiction | . 
2793. Settle, William A., Jr. Literature as History: The Dime Novel as an Historian's 
Тоо1, Mon/ TuMS, No. 9, 1970, 9-19. Much material valuable for developing insight 
into bistory of the period from 1860-1910 can be gained from sub-literary fiction. 
Publishing houses such as Beadle & Adams, Street & Smith, and Frank Tousey brought 
out numerous dime novels which collectors have catalogued and preserved, providing 
sources for a stüdy of social bistory and the American tradition. ^ ALD. 


Periodicals 


2794. Dowgray, John G. L., Jr. Literature and Histor: HARPER'S MONTHLY— 
The e and Popularization of Knowledge, Mon/TuMS, No. 9, 1970, 88-101. 
From 1860 to 1920 magazines were the purveyors of popular knowledge. The num- 
ber of monthly magazines, which were: midway between book and newspaper, 
increased during that period from 280 to.1,800. By. getting advance proofs. from 
English publishers, Harper's Monthly introduced Amierican audiences to the best of 
English writers and published few and mostly short works by Americans. The Montbly 
became a reflection and also a sponsor of happenings and trends, such as those of 
continental expansion, extra-continental influence, military and naval developmet, high- 
lighted by the Spanish-American: War, and industralization; but it avoided debate. on 
politics and government. In serving a "middle group" audience the magazine tended 
to present а stereotyped image of foreign nations and people. > =~. —A.LD. 


V. SEVENTEENTH. AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES | mr 
Jonathan Edwards и 


2795. Grabo, Norman S. Jonathan Edwards’ PERSONAL NARRATIVE: Dynamic 
Stasis, LWU, 2:3, 1969, 141-148. In Narrative of Suprising Conversions, which includes 
the biographies of Abigail Hutchinson and Phebe Bartlett; Edwards wrote conventional 
"spiritual autobiographies.” His own, Personal Narrative, lacks all the important social 
and personal events of his life. Instead it describes his life through 4 cycles—"seasons 
of awakenings"—exposing a cyclical, circular view also visible as formal structure that 
“intuitively betrays the evangelical cause it was designed to serve, symbolizing. the 
limited destiny of formal Puritanism in 18th-century America at the time when it 
appeared strongest." —C.E.G. 
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2796. Johnson, Ellwood. Individualism and the Puritan Imagination, AQ, 22:2, Pt. 1, 
Sum. 1970, 230-237. American individualism is deeply embedded in the philosophical 
heritage of the theocratic Puritan culture, such individualism being most concretely 
expressed in the revisionism of Edwards’s psychology of the heart. Puritanism and 
individualism need to be understood correctly. Puritanism is the search for joy and 
beauty in the heart; individualism in its political and philosophical origins is founded 
on 6 major statements about the self: (1) will is identity; (2) men will be believing, 
choosing ideas but not deeds; (3) the moral is a condition of the mind and the heart; 
(4) spirit and nature are opposite sides of the same reality; (5) there are infinite powers 
within the self; and (6) to discover himself, the individualist rejects tradition and no 
longer needs the institutions of government. Statements about individualism, such as 
those by Emerson and William James, are really extensions of Edwards’s psychology. 
—R.A.R. 
Benjamin Franklin 

2797. Ohmann, Carol. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY ОЕ MALCOLM X: A Revolu- 
tionary Use of the Franklin Tradition, AQ, 22:2, Pt. 1, Sum. 1970, 131-149. Franklin 
and Malcolm X resemble each other in their conceptions of self, the categories by 
which they apprehend men and events, standards by which they judge them, and 
ways they pattern or structure the raw materials of their lives. The works are 
testimonies to the strengths and weaknesses of the national ethos, stories about men who 
move from inexperience to sophistication, and statements about great contrasts between 
the past and the present. The present a rational self bent on understanding and 
manipulating the world, extend the idea of the self into various programs of public 
action, and give evidence of personal qualities that lie outside the rational self 
and defy incorporation into the programs. In Malcolm X's work there are greater 
divisions of the self and a greater pressure toward the resolution of those divisions. 
Hence his descriptions of his experience of personal integration have no corresponding 
element in Franklin’s work. Despite this difference the works have fundamentally 
similar limitations of self. The similarities suggest that all men share the problem of 

rendering humane the ideas by which they shape themselves and their institutions. 
І —R.A.R. 
СЕ: Item 2868. 


Edward Taylor 
2798. Israel, Calvin. Edward Taylor's *Barley breaks," AN&Q, 4:10, June 1966, 147- 
148. Taylor's Sacramental Meditation, First Serles 40 contains imagery of children's 
games in order to create analogies with his spiritual state, especially that of "unworthi- 
ness." Barleybreak, a rural English game of pre-16th-century origin, was often 
used by 16th- and 17th-century poets and dramatists such as Massinger and Suckling. 
Taylor's use of this commonly recognized reference shows the strength of the rural 
English influence, but his change of the rules of the game is indicative of his meta- 
phorical application of the reference to a spiritual state. —A.R.J. 


Fiction 
2799. Moore, Jack B. A Neglected Early American Short Story, AN&Q, 4:6, Feb. 
1966, 84-86. Eighteenth-century American magazines published numerous short stories, 
including the anonymous Something Unaccountable (1789), which foreshadows Irving’s 
and Hawthorne’s works in its use of local legend and fantasy and masterful use of 
form. The story creates surprise by using details that build to an ironic ending. Its 
author balances fact and fancy and leaves several alternatives for the reader to 
interpret the lawyer’s vision. —A.RJ. 


УІ. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Cf: Items 2814 and 2824. 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne 


2800. Borden, Caroline. Bourgeois Social Relations in Nathaniel Hawthorne, L&I, 
No. 10, 1971, 21-28. Hawthorne finds the source of evil in human nature and sees his 
characters as individuals. He does not explore bourgeois social relationships that create 
events in The Scarlet Letter, nor does he seek to change the human condition.—S.M: 


2801. Crowley, J. Donald. The Unity of Hawthornes TWICE-TOLD TALES, SAmF, 
1:1, Sp. 1973, 35-61. Even though there is no direct evidence in his letters to prove 
that Hawthorne regarded this collection as unified, evidence drawn from his comments 
on his other collections of stories and from the 1837 collection itself indicates that 
Hawthorne attempted to unify it by adopting various framing devices. The figure of 
the narrator in each story mediates between Hawthorne as artist and the particularized 
audience, raising the question of the relationship between fiction and actuality. This 
consistent device gives the collection а rhetorical coherence. —T.D. 


2802. Ringe, Donald А. Hawthorne’s Night Journeys, AmTQ, No, 10, Sp. 1971, 27-32. 
Using a basic myth pattern, Hawthorne structured My Kinsman, Major Molinenx, 
Young Goodman Brown, and Ethan Brand about a protagonist's sunset-to-sunrise 
journey through the labyrinth of his own mind. The journey is isolated, egotistical, and 
deliberate. Laughter is the sign of madness and of the protagonists’ acceptance 
of the demoniac reality they find. Although the protagonists succumb to their own 
darkness, all 3 stories return to a, dawn symbolic of hope, brotherhood, and Providence. 

--Т. 


СЕ: Item 2865. 


. Washington Irving 
2803. Huddleton, Eugene L. Washington Irving s ON PASSAIC FALLS, AN&Q, 4:4, 
Dec. 1965, 51-52. Twelve poems, including Irving's, describing the sublime and rural 
character of the New Jersey falls, were published between 1798 and 1814. Samuel 
Low's On the Falls of Passaick which emphasized the picturesque, Philip Freneau's 
The Expedition of Timothy Taurus, Astrologer, to the Falls of Passaic River in New 
Jersey, which satirized tourist types, and Irving's poem, were all acknowledged in а 
nearby tavern's register. The fad probably gained impetus from editors’ demands for 
nature poetry and from the gopularity of this scenic attraction. —А.Е.Ј. 


Herman Melville 
2804. Banta, Martha. The Man of History and the Mythic Man in Melville, AmTQ, 
No. 10, Sp. 1971, 3-11. In Israel Potter and Confidence-Man Melville manipulates 
historical figures in order to juxtapose man's timeless struggle for knowledge and 
power with his mortality. Singular or time-bound characters like Potter encounter 
originals like Franklin, but being unable to understand their mythic wisdom, they 
break from traditional myths—they cannot achieve their quests. Melville's limited 
characterization of originals like Franklin and Emerson-Winsome raises them above 
human significance and understanding and makes their examples inappropriate in 
а world of time and contingencies. —T. 


2805. Blau, Richard. Melville in the Valley of the Bones, AmTQ, No. 10, Sp. 1971, 
11-16. If Ishmael viewing the rib-cage of the whale is the scientist and the prophet, he 
is also Theseus searching through the labyrinth to find and destroy the monster. Ahab 
and Pierre also seek the monster, half god, half beast, and self of man, what Jung 
understood as ego and self; both are necessary for true individuality, and either is 
destructive if it assimilates the other. Ahab and Pierre, unable to integrate their actual 
and metaphysical beings are destroyed in their searches: their challenges are defeating; 
the metaphysical dies with the real. Ishmael holds himself apart from this heroic 
struggle, letting Ahab's attempt to be God create the sacrifice of Ahab, which, like 
Melville’s sacrifice of Pierre, provides the mythic scapegoat. | —T. 
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Edgar Alan Poe 
2806. Anderson Imbert, Enrique. El cuervo de Poe, RNC, 33:212-215, Jan.-Dec. 1973, 
195-198. Тһе raven who repeatedly croaks “nevermore,” symbolizes the desire to 
‘obliterate the future and negate a tomorrow. Following the practice of Latin authors 
who dallied with the raven's onomatopoeic croaking and the meaning the future, Poe 
went further and qualified his raven to be symbolic of mournful and never-ending 
remembrance. The protagonist waits for а "tomorrow" and hears a "nothing."—H.Z. 


2807. Murphy, George D. A Source for Ballistics in Poe, AN&Q, 4:7, Mar. 1966, 
99. Poe's unique—for his time——and dramatic use of the science of ballistics in Thou 
Art the Man (Godey's Lady's Book, 1844), has its source іп an actual English murder 
case, the solution of which was accomplished by the use of ballistics. —A.RJ. 


2808. Walsh, Thomas F. The Other William Wilson, AmTQ, No. 10, Sp. 1971, 17-26. 
The double in William Wilson is not simply conscience; it is Wilson's moral sense or 
spiritual reality and embodies the mythic double, messenger of death, and the halluc- 
inatory projected double, autoscopy. Wilson's moral sense increases after the murder of 
the double, as does his despair, because in murdering the double he has killed his own 
opportunities for spiritual life. Both good and evil, the double represents both sides of 
Wilson's own personality. Wilson, and perhaps Poe, narcissistically perceived his own 
identity and sought its destruction because of its paradoxical nature. --Т. 


2809. Hess, Jeffrey А. Sources and Aesthetics of Poe's Landscape Fictlon, AQ, 22:2, 
Pt. 1, Sum. 1970, 177-189. Poe shared the symbol of the Garden with his contempo- 
raries, believeing that the artist could achieve a vision of ideal beauty only by means of 
poetic imagination. Critics have argued that his aesthetics fail because none of his 
characters seems to succeed in the quest for the Garden. However, in 3 landscape 
pieces, The Landscape-Garden, The Domain of Arnheim, and Landor's Cottage, Poe 
presents characters who seem to be quite successful in entering the Garden. Analysis of 
these works reveals Poe's indebtedness to the ideas of Andrew Jackson Downing and the 
paintings of Thomas Cole. Using the image of the Edenic Garden as the symbol of 
artistic perfection, Poe makes the possibility of achieving such perfection ambiguous. 

—R.A.R. 


2810. Sims, James H. Death in Poe's Poetry: Variations on a Theme, Cos, 9, 1973, 
159-180. Poe views death variously as a benign friend, welcome privacy for the soul, 
an emotional release, a spiritual union with the realm of absolute truth, static beauty, 
and an unpleasant end. The revulsion sometimes present in his images of death reveals 
his ambivalence; he does not fear the death of the body but is frightened by the 
possibility that the spirit may be annihilated. Не made no attempt at consistent 
theology because his chief interest in the subject was as a means of evoking emotion. 


—S.M. 
Catharine Sedgwick 


2811. Bell, Michael Davitt. History and Romance Convention in Catharine Sedgwick’s 
HOPE LESLIE, AQ, 22:2, Pt. 1, Sum. 1970, 213-221. Sedgwick’s novel has historical 
interest because it gives an insight into the beliefs of the age in which it was written. 
A historical romance, it embodies 2 conventions: the 19th-century belief in progress 
and the expressing of that attitude toward history through a romantic marriage 
plot. A summary of Indian and seduction plots reveals the wide range of his- 
torical and conventional materials. Sedgwick subordinated historical materials to 
her view of a particular period of American history. The novel’s central symbolic 
concern is to define American progress as against wild nature, European tyranny, and 
Puritan artificiality. The spirit of Hope Leslie is shown to be that of American history. 

—R.A.R. 

Henry David Thoreau 


2812. Cook, Reginald L. An Encounter with Myth at Walden, AmTQ, No. 10, 
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Sp. 39-42. Thoreau used classical myths in Walden. He refers to being in the 
mythical Arcady, the place of Pan, of pastoral serenity. References to his fire 
are parallel in meaning to the ancient sacred fires of the Greeks and Romans; the fire 
becomes a force, even a face. Garden magic appears in Walden not in secret rites 
or spells, but in Thoreau’s attitude toward the bean field, in his willingness to share 
ШЕ crop with his animal neighbors, and іп his interpretation of husbandry as a moral 

bor. —T. 


2813. Singh, Brij Mohan. WALDEN: A Study in the Creation of Selfhood, PURB, 
3:2, Oct. 1972, 121-132. Rejecting the materialsm of-American society, Thoreau 
endeavored to discover the divine spirit inherent in matter and to communicate with it by 
submerging himself in the world of nature. A simple life, the study of the classics, the 
pursuit of eternal truths, and manual labor form the necessary training for realizing the 
self. The confident tone of Walden, particularly the deliberate symbolism of the chapter 
Spring, celebrates Thoreau’s discovery of himself. —M.B. 


2814. Moyne, Ernest J. Thoreau and Emerson: Their Interest іп Finland, NM, 70:4, 
1969, 738-750. Although Thoreau's and Emerson's interest in Finland is not unique, it 
is noteworthy. Emerson heard through J. R. Lowell about the epic of Finland, the 
Kalevala, and talked about it with C. E. Norton when they were fellow-passengers from 
England to the U.S. in 1873. Thoreau made extensive use of Travels into North 
America by the Swedish-Finnish botanist Peter Kalm (translated by J. R. Foster, 
London 1770-1771). Kalm's influence on Thoreau can be seen in The Maine Woods 
and A Yankee in Canada (The Writings of Henry David Thoreau, Walden Ed., 1906). 

—C.E.G. 


2815. Tuerk, Richard. Thoreau's Early Versions of а Myth, AmTQ, No. 10, Sp. 1971, 
32-38. His first published essays exhibited Thoreau’s desire to create myth. Natural 
History of Massachusetts uses the scientific material Thoreau was reviewing as а 
foundation for his belief that facts are to be used only to find truth. A Walk to 
Wachusett is а manipulation of the journey's facts to create an archetypal monomyth 
of the hero, like Aeneas or Odysseus, leaving society, encountering supernatural forces, 
and returning with increased knowledge. —T. 
Walt Whitman 
2816. Goodson, Lester. The Second LEAVES OF GRASS (1856): A Re-Evaluatlon, 
Mon/TuMS, No. 11, 1970, 26-34. Between the first edition of Leaves of Grass (1835) 
and the 2nd (1856), the latter sometimes labelled the "sex edition," Whitman made 
certain basic commitments which give the 2nd special importance. To the concept of 
self that dominates the 1855 edition is now added the concept of Other—"you, the 
reader"—an awareness the poet's readers could share with bim. This discovery that 
unity of self has a corresponding unity with the union of all other selves became 
thereafter a primary part of Whitman's metaphysical doctrine. Individual identity and 
identity en masse form a balance in his structuring of reality. Aware of the importance 
of Other, the poet conceived of himself as the “equalizer of his age and land."—E.L.S. 


2817. Kilby, James А. Walt Whitman’s “Тгіррегв and Askers,” АМО, 4:3, Nov. 1965, 
37-39. The denotation of the words "trippers" and “askers,” occurring in the 4th 
section of Song of Myself, should help to determine a more specific meaning for this 
section. “Asker” is used to mean beggar, as seen in another line of the poem. “Tripper” 
in American speech meant a substitute street car operator, familiar to New Yorkers 
after the 1830's. Although Whitman's single and metaphorical use of the word dis- 
allows definite meaning, if he meant "trippers" as substitutes for essential being, then 
bis belief in the mystical emphasis on spiritual reality would be reinforced. —A.R.J. 


2818. Hollis, C. Carroll. The Oratorical Stance and Whitman's Early Poetry, Mon/ 
TuMS, No. 11, 1970, 56-79. Whitman was tempted by the podium and aspired to the 
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role of. Wander-Teacher. The oratorical stance is characteristic of poems in the 1st 
edition (1835) of Leaves of Grass. The 2nd quarter of the 19th century saw many 
famous orators—Calhoun, Clay, Webster, Lincoln, Henry Ward Beecher, and "Wendell 
Phillips; and Whitman was fascinated by them and by the power of the human voice— 
the charisma of the great orator. He was в keen student of what was effective in 
oratory, and much of his poetry until 1860 is dominated by the oratorical stance. Song 
of Myself, Song of Occupations, and I Sing the Body Electric, are among the better 
known poems of this kind. Of the 84 pages of poetry in the 1855 edition, all but 15 
were written from the platform stance. In Letter to the Master, placed as an epilogue 
to the 1856 edition, Whitman assumes the role of platform orator. The 1860 edition, 
a turning-point in his career, contains many poems that are altogether unlike the plat- 
form poems of early editions. By the time he became well enough known to be asked 
to give readings of his poetry, he had given up the orator stance from which Leaves 
originated. Yet this platform stance is perhaps his greatest contribution to poetry, and 
without the vision of the Wander-Teacher, he might not have become a great poet. 

—E.L.S. 


2819. Howarth, Herbert. Whitman and фе English Writers, Mon/TuMs, No. 11, 
1970, 6-25. In the late 1920's the BBC broadcasts produced a veritable cultural revolu- 
tion in England, introducing the generation between the wars to Walt Whitman first 
through the work of British musicians whose works were inspired by Whitman's 
untrammeled meters and free spirit: Gustav Holst, W. H. Bell, Charles Wood, Hamilton 
Harty, Delius, and Vaughan Williams. Тһе Cambridge group of 1885-1900, the genera- 
tion which gave Bloomsbury its ideals, was influenced by Whitman's ideas of democracy, 
brotherhood, and love's coming of age. England's debt to Whitman is immense, his 
impact upon Forster and Lawrence being notable. —E.LS. 


2820. Male, Roy R. Whitman's Mechanical Muse, Mon/ TuMS, No. 11, 1970, 35-43. 
Whitman's art is best understood if we view it as an illusion that begins with his verbal 
fragmentation of the real and ends with his reassembling the fragmented parts. Inven- 
tions such as the spygmograph (1860), inscribing on a smoke-blackened cylinder the 
frequency of the human pulse, and the grain-milling devices built by Oliver Evans in 
the late 18th century help to explicate Whitman's poetry. As one who worked with 
fonts of type, Whitman could easily conceive of a poem as beginning in bits and 
pieces abstracted from reality, its essence being an idea, like the essence of a machine. 
Leaves is his verbal artifice designed to create the illusion of reality. The key to this new 
kind of poetry is its dependence on sound rather than on print. As the present-day 
world of electronic media shows us, print-oriented man is detached, segregated, whereas 
sound-oriented man is involved with the world. For our electronic age, Whitman's line: 
“Т am the man, I suffered, I was there" has new meaning. —E.L.S. 


2821. Mukerji, Nirmal. Van Wyck Brooks's Assessment of Walt Whitman, PURB, 
3:2, Oct. 1972, 71-78. Brooks's was the first balanced evaluation of Whitman, in whom 
he discovered the representative voice of America. Because Brooks's attempt to relate 
American literature with American society led to a search for a usable American past, 
it was the first step toward defining an American identity in literature. Between the 
opposite poles of idealism and opportunism Brooks discovered the germ of a viable 
middle tradition which was, he thought, best represented by Whitman, although Whitman 
was less capable of dealing with ideas than with instincts. In his later writings Brooks 
reinstates Emerson's Puritan idealism and considers Whitman to be central to American 
cultural history. The later Brooks, a lyrical celebrator of the American past, views 
Whitman more as a part of it than as rebel. His enthusiasm prevents him from con- 
sidering Whitman as a craftsman, and his excessive nationalism leads to sweeping and 
sentimental views. Yet his use of the method of the novel to write history succeeded 
in establishing an identity for American culture and society. —M.B. 
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2822. Weathers, Winston. Seven Considerations of Whitman’s Creative Spirit, Mon/ 
TuMS, No. 11, 1970, 1-5. [Five poems by the author of this essay attempt to set forth 
what Whitman had to say about his poetry, what scholarship and criticism have since 
illuminated, and how the essayist responds subjectively to Whitman.] —E.LS. 


2823. White, William. Morley on Whitman: Inedité, AN&Q, 4:9, May 1966, 132-133. 
Christopher Morley’s appreciation of and interest in Whitman is seen in his efforts to 
transfer the authorized Whitman editions to Doubleday, Page & Co. and in his written 
evaluations as well as his editing of the poet’s works. —A.R.J. 


2824. Zimmerman, Lester. Walt Whitman and the Tradition of the Organic, Mon/ 
TuMS, No. 11, 1970, 44-55. In 19th-century American literature, organic unity or form 
is an important concept. Coleridge's description of organic form and analysis of the 
structure of poetry as organic were new to the English tradition and extremely influential 
upon writers and critics. In Emerson organic theory is related to New England 
transcendentalism. То the concept of organic unity Emerson added the character of the 
poet as a source, the element of inspiration, and the "metre-making argument." Whitman 
followed Emerson. Тһе views of the organic are thus seen to be various: for Coleridge, 
organic unity is form or structure with internal harmony; for Emerson, it is based in the 
seed of the work and results from the poet's character and his theme; for Whitman, it 
is the result of the subject, or the character of the poet, or both. —E.L.S. 


John Greenleaf Whittier 
2825. Groat, W. Gary, and James Н. Pickering. Harriet Livermore: А Whittier 
Recollection, AN&Q, 4:9, May 1966, 131-132. Тһе guest of Whittier's poem Snow- 
bound, Harriet Livermore—a teacher and later a religious lecturer—is specifically 
described in a recently recovered Whittier letter dated 1878. —A.RJ. 


VII. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Charles W. Chesnutt 
2826. Smith, Robert A. A Pioneer Black Writer and the Problems of Discrimination 
and Miscegenation, Cos, 9, 1973, 181-185. Chesnutt was the 1st Negro to write short 
stories about racial problems. Тһе Wife of His Youth and Other Stories (1899) is a 
collection on the themes of discrimination, miscegenation, and "passing." The title story 
is about the caste feeling of mulattoes toward Negroes of darker skin. The Sheriff's 
Children is about Southern justice complicated by miscegenation. The Web of Circum- 
stance and The Bouquet deal with the overt injustices of prejudice. Some characters, like 
the heroine of Her Virginia Mammy, escape from racial pressures by "passing." Ches- 
nutt's unifying topic was the effect of racial injustice on the Negro characters. --5.М. 
Kate Chopin 
2827. Sullivan, Ruth, and Stewart Smith. Narrative Stance іп Kate Chopin's Т 
AWAKENING, SAmF, 1:1, Sp. 1973, 62-75. This work has been read as dealing with 
a woman's courageous emancipation from a confining marriage, a self-assertive positive 
act for freedom which elicits sympathy from the author. Actually, Edna Pontellier dis- 
plays negative traits and is criticized for her actions by the author. She is driven more 
than self-assertive, acts thoughtlessly rather than rationally, out of depression more than 
self-knowledge. 'The narrative stance is dual, speaking for a romantic vision of life's 
possibilities and for a realistic understanding and acceptance of human limits, — —T.D. 
Stephen Crane 
2828. Wycherly, H. Alan. Cranes THE BLUE HOTEL: How Many Collaborators?, 
AN&Q, 4:6, Feb. 1966, 88. А 6th collaborator in the murder of the Swede is the bar- 
tender, who, by the nature of his trade and his experience in it should have sensed the 
danger and prevented the crisis. Тһе Easterner, as Crane's spokesman, omits the bar- 
tender in his indictment of the collaborators, but Crane apparently intended him as one. 
—A.RJ. 
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2829. Osborn, Neal J. Optograms, George Moore, and Crane's SILVER PAGEANT, 
AN&Q, 4:3, Nov. 1965, 39-40. Тһе tone of Crane's story, rather than being clever, 
8s has been charged, could have been created from his partial dependence on his 
knowledge of optograms—physical pictures in the eyes—to explain Gaunt's visionary 
capabilities. For the characterization of Gaunt, Crane probably drew from a passage 
about Impressionism in George Moore's Confessions of a Young Man.. —A.RJ. 


Emily Dickinson 
2830. Wilner, Eleanor. The Poetics of Emily Dickinson, ELH, 38:1, Mar. 1971, 
126-154. The emblematic imagery of Calvinism and the identifications and divisions it 
necessitates enable Dickinson to realize her abstractions. Words are not signs, but real 
counters in the business of controlling the universe which is herself. Her friends, father, 
lover, are important as they represent projections of her own power and energy; she was 
forced to isolate herself from them to prevent the outside exercise of this power. They 
lived in words and emblems, which, though private and obscure, served adequately to 
integrate (circles) the fragmentation (seams, bisection) of mortality. Her characteristic, 
punctuation mark, the dash, helps unite as well as separate the discrete fragments, as her 
use of the word "Asterisk" indicates the simultaneity of separation and presence.-K.D.H, 


William Dean Howells 
2831. Berces, Francis Albert. Mimesis, Morality and THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM, 
AQ, 22:2, Pt. 1, Sum. 1970, 190-202. The question of whether mimetic and moral 
elements defined by Howells and materialized in this work are compatible aesthetically 
can be answered by measuring Howells's principles and the structure of the novel against 
concepts in Plato's Republic and Aristotle's Poetics. With few exceptions, Howells's 
position as literary critic is close to Plato's, but it includes empirical and Aristotelian 
principles that organize moral standards into realistic fiction and permit him to identify 
literary structure with American experience. Howells employed several literary norms 
through which he could interpret structurally while preserving an aura of strict fidelity to 
ordinary experience. The 3 principles of probability, subordination; and proportion rep- 
resent Howells's effort to avoid dichotomizing fiction and culture. Silas Lapham is a 
dramatic expression of his moral convictions. His literary criticism and the novel sub- 
stantiate the inference that because he integrated Platonic and Aristotelian concepts of 
mimesis, through probability he was able to identify fiction with culture and to demon- 
strate that realistic and moral elements are aesthetically compatible. —R.A.R. 


2832. Bryan, James E. The Chronology of SILAS LAPHAM, AN&Q, 4:4, Dec. 1965, 
56. 'The flaws in the novel's chronology are revealed by the ages of Lapham's daughters 
and by the length of the Lapham residence in Boston. This carelessness is noteworthy in 
a novel that self-consciously countered “unrealistic novels.” —A.R.J. 
Henry James 
2833. Kraft, James L. A Perspective on THE BEAST IN THE JUNGLE, LWU, 
2:1, 1969, 20-26. The connection between John Marcher and May Bartram in this 
story, despite its failure as a relationship of love, is full of necessary components for the 
characters. Settings, events, and the names of the 2 provide for an understanding of as 
well as for the symbolic use of nature: their relationship may be viewed as a "parasitic 
attachment"—they need each other because of their different personalities. --С.Е.б. 


2834. Wilding, Michael. PORTRAIT OF A LADY: and the World and Cholce, Balc, 
No. 1, Mar. 1965, 28-35. Тһе line, "The world was all before them, where to choose," 
from Paradise Lost, occurs twice in James's novel. Isabel wishes to see the world, though 
she somehow does not expect to choose. Is choice forced upon her by Madame: Merle? 
By the end of the novel James writes of Isabel in metaphors of a trapped animal.-W.D.P. 


Frank Norris 
2835. Davidson, Richard Allen. An Unpublished Norris Discussion of Kipling, AN&Q, 


г 
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4:6, Feb. 1966, 87. Norris's critical judgment of Kipling's unpublished poem The Kings 
is unusual, because he rarely commented on poetry. In this letter, his admiration in- 
cluded his description of the poet's powers of complete mental composition. — —A.R.J. 


2 Mark Twain 
2836. Tulip, James. Huck Finn—the picaresque saint, Balc, No. 2, Win. 1965, 13-18. 
On the raft Huck’s detachment is entire, allowing him to contemplate every aspect of 
his existence with relaxation and humor. But the experiences the book narrates test 
these qualities as a viable human response and resolution, and they are found wanting. 
Only in terms of Tom Sawyer’s jejune sensibility can Twain bear to press on to the 
end of his story. —W.D.P. 


VHL TWENTIETH CENTURY 
! Edward Albee 


2837. Agnihotri, S. M. Child-Symbol and Imagery in Edward Albee's WHO'S AFRAID 
OF VIRGINIA WOOLF, PURB, 3:2, Oct. 1972, 108-111. Richard Schechner is wrong 


. in branding this play escapist (Who's Afraid of Edward Albee, Tulane Drama Review, 


7:3, Sp. 1963, pp. 7-13). The symbolic overtones of character and image, particularly 
the dominating image of parenthood, establish the play as a tragic myth of a barren 
civilization. —M.B. 
Russell Atkins 

2838. Finger, Hans. Zwei Beispiele moderner amerikanischer Negerlyrik; Langston 
Hughes, MOTHER TO SON und Russell Atkins, POEM, LWU, 2:1, 1969, 38-46. 

Both poems show typical features of American Negro poetry: phrases taken from 
spirituals or blues, speech-idioms of the American Negro, and a harking back to the 
African tradition. But they also reveal the different ways Negro poetry may develop; 
whereas Hughes's poem is straightforward in its language, Atkins's is poetry in the 
sense that it employs a highly poetical language. (In German) —C.E.G. 


Saul Bellow 


2839. Sharma, D. K. MR. SAMMLER'S PLANET: Another “Passage” to India, 
PURB, 4:1, Apr. 1973, 97-104. Sammler is the first Bellow hero to fully articulate a 
critique of the existing order of human values. The dialogue between Sammler and 
Govinda Lal is vital to Bellow's quest for meaningful patterns of ideas and reveals his 
appreciation of the spiritua] resources of Indian thought. Bellow discovers an India 
where spiritual values coexist with modern scientific thought. He looks deep into Indian 
culture; Forster іп А Passage to India saw only its surface. Forster failed to find the 
possibility of establishing links between East and West because he lacked Bellow's insight 
into the usable past of India and her viable spiritual wisdom. —M.B. 


2840. Ciancio, Ralph. The Achievement of Saut Bellow’s SEIZE THE DAY, Mon/ 
TuMS, No. 7, 1969, 49-80. This compressed novel, a harsh criticism of contemporary 
society, is Bellow's masterpiece, even though it does not repeat some of the excellencies 
of his other works. In an explication of the content of the novel, the whole quest of 
the character Wilhelm for his spiritual identity and the salvation of the Jews is seen 
in the light of principles of Hasidism with Tamkin, another central character, as a 
zaddik [the spiritual leader of a modern Hasidic community]. —A.LD. 


John Berryman 
2841, Vonalt, Larry. Berryman’s Most Bright Candle, Parn, No. 1, Fall/Win. 1972, 
180-187. (rev.-art., Delusions, Etc. of John Berryman, Farrar, Strauss & Giroux, 1972). 
Berryman’s poetry traces the author’s struggles, particularly between doubt and belief. 
His Homage to Mistress Bradstreet expresses rebellion against traditional beliefs. The 
Dream Songs, his most ambitious work, catches the full complexity of the pain and 
warmth of life. Love & Fame a collection of lyrics, depicts his rebellion against and 
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then acceptance of his father's suicide and God. Although a minor book, the post- 
humously published Delusions, Etc. is a collection recording Berryman's spiritual "move- 
ment from confidence through doubt and then a return to belief." —A.J.M. 


Van Wyck Brooks 
СЕ: Item 2821, 


James Branch Cabell 
2842. Rothman, Julius. A Short History of THE CABELLIAN, NaRev. 2:4, 1973, 
59-64. [Rothman] founded the Cabell Society (1968) as a means of discussing Cabell’s 
novels, which were popular in the 20’s. Between 1968 and 1972 the Society published 
The Cabellian, which ran to 8 issues and had a circulation of 200. —D.MJ. 


Michael Casey 


2843. Sossaman, Stephen. American Poetry from the Indochina Experience, ІЛЕ, 
No. 2, Win. 1973, 30-33. Poetry based upon experiences in the Vietnam War bas 
beenbeen slow in reaching the reading public. Traditional poetry extoling democracy 
and the young man's love and heroism proved shallow and hollow. Also, American 
soldiers tended to be non-college, therefore not literary. Casey’s Obscenities (1972) 
provides vignettes of military life from a variety of personae, employing the slang and 
speech patterns peculiar to soldiers under particular stress. Winning Hearts and Minds, 
published by a group of anti-war veterans (1972), attacks army regimentation, the in- 
equalities of officers and soldiers, and American naivete. It recounts mundane atrocities 
and mayhem, while depicting an emerging consciousness of the plight of the Vietnam- 
ese. Basil Paquet, the prime mover behind Winning Hearts, depicts the self-protective 
indifference the medic needed in the face of numbing horror and desperation. Casey 
reveals the individual's loss of innocence when confronted with overwhelming power 
over life and death. Pacquet deals more with the cultural enmeshing of the war. Ameri- 
can veterans may never be able to assess their Vietnam experiences, but these 2 volumes 
assay as much as those veterans can stand to recount at present. —K.L.W. 


Жа 
2844. Joyce, Davis D. History as Literature: Edward Channing's HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES as Literature, Моп/ TuMS, No. 9, 1970, 21-30. Historians sometimes 
produce great literature and history in the same work, but Channing exemplifies the 
statement that “опе can be an excellent historian without producing literature."—A.ID. 


Jack Conroy 
2845. Sharma, D. R. Jack Conroy: An Analysis of His Moral Vision, PURB, 3:2, Oct. 
1972, 97-106. Conroy's proletarian sympathies did not lead him to compromise his 
artistic integrity, for his was essentially a moral vision. His rebellion against the socio- 
economic structure was a moral gesture rather than a Marxist step toward revolution. His 
alignment with the working classes, indictment of institutionalized religion, and plea for 
racial harmony arise from a humanist concern for man rather than an ideology.—M.B. 


Hart Crane 
2846. Hutson, Richard. Hart Cranes BLACK TAMBOURINE, LWU, 3:1, 1970, 
31-36. The immediate stimulus for Crane's Black Tambourine (1921) seems to have 
been a personal incident: he was sent by his father to work in the basement storeroom. 
It is an important poem for Crane who succeeds in transforming a personal experience 
into art—or more generally—"private humility into a collective humility.” [An analysis 
of the poem is included.] —C. E.G. 


E. E. Cummings 
2847. Smith, James F., Jr. A Stereotyped Archetype: E. E. Cummings’ Jean Le Négre, 
SAmF, 1:1, Sp. 1973, 24-34. Jean Le Négre stands out among the inmates of The 
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Enormous Room as an archetype of humanity confronting the inhumanity of the war 
government. Cummings uses enough stereotyped Negro traits to conjure up images of 
the old comic darky, but he counters this with motifs of naivete, laughter, and imagina- 
tion to dramatize Jean’s antithesis to the rigidity of the French prison officials —-T.D. 


2848. Shuchter, J. D. E. E. Cummings and Joe Gouk?s ORAL HISTORY, AN&Q, 
4:10, June 1966, 148-149. The secret of Gould's promised Oral History of Our Time 
—that this supposedly extensive Ms did not exist—was revealed in 1964. However, 
Cummings's poem on Gould (in No Thanks, 1935) doubted the existence of this work. 

—A.R.J. 


2849. Donahue, Jane. Cummings’ Last Poem: Ап Explication, LWU, 3:2, 1970, 106- 
108. Cummings's poem No. 73 (73 Poems, New York, 1961) has a tone of affirmation. 
His final poetic statement may be said to be а Credo. Cummings again stresses the 
individual rather than the world, and he celebrates beauty, wonder, and love, a love 
that enables the lover to look "through both life and death." —C.E.G. 


Е John Dos Passos 
2850. Winner, Anthony. The Characters of John Dos Passos, LWU, 2:1, 1969, 1-19. 
Whereas in his earlier novels, e.g. Manhattan Transfer and U.S.A., Dos Passos's gift 
of characterization is "historical or sociological rather than imaginative," his rendering 
of people in his later works, such as Chosen Country, withdraws from realities into а 
stereotyped description of idealized people. —C.E.G. 


Ralph Ellison 
2851. Carson, David L. Ralph Ellison: Twenty Years After, SAmF, 1:1, 1973, 1-23. 
[This is the transcript of Carson's interview of Ralph Ellison (Sept. 30, 1971).] Ellison's 
Invisible Man enjoys the esteem of popular and critical audiences. Ellison speaks about 
the future of the American novel, the influences on his writing of Invisible Man, and his 
views of his literary predecessors. --ТІ. 


William Faulkner 
2852. Beidler, Peter G. Faulkner’s Techniques of Characterization: Jewel in AS 
I LAY DYING, EA, 21:3, July-Sept. 1968, 236-242. Faulkner has no authorial voice in 
this work; he utilizes deceptively simple characterization that is actually multidimensional, 
combining several basic traditional devices. Analysis of the methods of characterization 
clarifies the character, relationships, and themes. Jewel is presented through bedrock 
techniques—revelation of character action, speech, and thought and physical description 
—and through 2 higher methods—character foils and opinions of one another. At the 
higher levels of presentation/analysis, bedrock knowledge becomes essential in ascertain- 
ing what is "true" about each character. —S.AL. 


2853. Richardson, H. Edward. The Decadence in Faulkner's First Novel: The Faun, 
the Worm, and the Tower, EA, 21:3, July-Sept. 1968, 225-235. In Soldier's Pay, 
Faulkner utilizes decadent and French Symbolist themes and symbols as he did in his 
early poetry, although in the novel decadent technique is overshadowed by Faulkners 
powerful stylistics. Recurrent images—the faun, the worm, and the tower—convey deca- 
dent characteristics and devices, recalling the work of Marlarmé and Baudelaire. These 
images reveal emphasis characteristic of Faulkner's early work and especially of Soldiers 
Pay: (1) “а thematic questioning of Victorian optimism accompanied by a spiritual and 
moral disillusionment, rebellion, perverseness, and an emphasis on pleasure and death"; 
(2) “mockery of sentimentality and an exaltation of feminism”; and (3) attempts to break 
from traditional novel form and refine experimental techniques. —S.A.L. 


2854. Kartiganer, Donald M. THE SOUND AND THE FURY and Faulkner's Quest 
for Form, ELH, 37:4, Dec. 1970, 612-639. In attempts to impose order on Faulkner's 
novel, critics have advanced Dilsey, Benjy, Caddy, or the Quentin-Jason polarity as the 
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central normative vision. Any such single center impoverishes Faulkner's examination 
of the fragmentation of reality experienced by his characters in reflection of the frag- 
mentation experienced by real people. Benjy's vision is too simple to be truly human; 
Dilsey's works for her, but for her alone. Іп this novel Faulkner begins his quest for 
order; he examines the problem but does not attempt a resolution. < —K_D.H. 


2855. Luedtke, Carol Lindstrom. THE SOUND AND THE FURY and LIE DOWN 
IN DARKNESS: Some Comparisons, LWU, 4:1, 1971, 45-51. The parallels in these 
novels by Faulkner and Styron include the geographical and social setting that permits 
them to depict the Old South “with its romantic heritage” and its cavalier codes. They 
trace family worlds—the decay, decadence, and disintegration that finally destroys the 
family unit. —C.E.G. 


2856. Rosenberg, Bruce А. The Oral Quality of Rev. Shegog's Sermon in William 
Fanlkners THE SOUND AND THE FURY, LWU, 2:2, 1969, 73-88. Analysis of 
sermons recorded live reveals certain features of oral composition, such as the influence 
of chanting that rhythmically breaks up the language, the repetitive character of syn- 
tatic features, and the use of formulas and themes in the sense defined by A. B. Lord 
(The Singer of Tales, 1960). Most of the elements of oral style can be found in the Rev. 
Shegog's preaching (Random House ed., 1946, 310-313). This sermon is astonishingly 
realistic, especially in comparison to "real" sermons. —C.E.G. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 
2857. Schürenberg, Walter. Francis Scott Fitzgerald, NDeutH, 4:140, 1973, 208-212. 
Fitzgerald, whose only play, The Vegetable or from President to Postman, was per- 
formed by Hans Lietzau in Berlin, has never been very popular in Germany. Part 
of his work has not yet been translated into German. (In German) —B.B. 
Robert Frost 

2858. Bosmajian, Hamida. Robert Frost's THE GIFT OUTRIGHT: Wish and Reality 
in History and Poetry, AQ, 22:1, Sp. 1970, 95-105. The spiritual development of the 
Puritan from uninspired existence to momentary fulfillment to the fading of fulfillment 
informs the structure of Frost’s poem. Though it lacks the playfulness of his dedicatory 
poem at Kennedy’s inauguration, it shows Frost playing the role of poet as trickster 
and subverter; hence, it is less a positive statement of nationalism than has been pre- 
viously assumed. Its meaning can be seen through analysis of its original version and 
its ambiguity and an understandng of Frosts concern with the role of the artist. A 
panegyric, it involves a turning to and away from the audience, combining the desire 
and public stance of the epic poet with the chagrin and withdrawal of the lyric poet. 

—R.A.R. 

Ernest Hemingway 

2859. Kruse, Horst. Hemingway’s CAT IN THE RAIN and Joyces ULYSSES, LWU, 
3:1, 1970, 28-30. Hemingway's relationship with Joyce left its traces in his work, 
as in To Have and Have Not where the barroom scene reflects the Cyclops-episode in 
Ulysses. In Cat in the Rain the American woman notices “а man in a rubber 
cape ... crossing the empty square to the café.” This man—wunless he is to be seen 
as a meaningless detail—has the same function as “the chap in the macintosh” in 
Joyce's funeral scene where he represents death. Whereas their use of water and rain 
as symbols of life and fertility is rooted in the same tradition, Hemingway's use of the 
man in a rubber cape signifying death of love and thus sterility shows the influence 
of Ulysses. —C.E.G. 


2860. Singh, Brij Mohan. The Role of Manolin in THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA, 
PURB, 4:1, Apr. 1973, 105-109. Manolin is integral to the structure of this work, 
standing for the old man's lost youth and courage and contrasted against the old 
man's indifferent and uncomprehending world. Тһе old man's quest shows how 
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close he is to the boy. He needs the boy’s youth, aid the boy needs his experience. 
Thus, the story is a parable of youth and age. —M.B. 


Langston Hughes 


Randall Jarrell 
2861. Donahue, Jane. "Trading Another's Sorrows for Our Own”: The Poetry of 
Randall Jarrell, LWU, 2:4, 1969, 258-267. Jarrell writes about people—their loneliness, 
bewilderment, and searching life. Children, women, and Air Force pilots in his 
poetic world try to establish valid social relationships. Jarrell’s preoccupation with 
death reveals his criticism of the cultural tradition to which he belonged. The main 
theme in his poetry, however, is the suffering of his "poetic" heroes. —C.E.G. 


LeRoi Jones 
2862. Buford, W. W. LeRoi Jones From Existentialism to Apostle of Black Nationalism, 
Pla, 47:2, Dec.-Jan. 1972, 60-64. Jones’s plays move from concern with the black 
man’s place in a cruel universe to hope for an age in which black people will find 
fulfillment. The early plays, e.g., The Dutchman and The Slave, express the theme 
of self-identity or quest. The later plays (in Four Revolutionary Plays) continue the 
search for identity, but it is secondary to black revolution and the coming of a new 
age. —J.L.D. 
George Keithley 
2863. Weiss, Theodore. Joining THE DONNER PARTY, Parn, No. 1, Fail/Win. 
1972, 36-46. (rev.-art., Braziller, 1972). Keithley's poem exhibits much of the difficulty 
modern poets experience when they do not heed Poe's advice to write short poems. 
Modern poetry, written mostly in spurts, ill prepares one to write something like Words- 
worth's more ambitious works. Keithley's poem is characterized by arbitrariness and 
shapelessness and flatly expresses masses of realistic detail. Major 20th-century poets 
e.g, Pound, Eliot, and: Lowell, have composed major work (usually poetic suites) 
unified in theme and idiom; Keithley has succumbed to our turbulent, nonreading 
аге empty dictum that intelligent control over the poem violates truthfulness. —A.J.M. 


Arthur Laurents 


СЕ: Item 2838. 


СЕ: Item 2682. 

Jack London 
2864. Cristobal, Juan. Historia de Jack London, el viejo bucanero, CasaAm, 14:80, 
Sept-Oct. 1973, 119-121. [This modern poem eulogizes London's background, his 
emergence from the struggling working class. (In Spanish)] —HA. . 


Robert Lowell 
2865. Scholl, Diane Gabrielson. Robert Lowel's ENDECOTT AND THE RED 
CROSS, Ch&L, 22:2, Win. 1973, 15-28. Examination of the 2 Hawthorne stories on 
which this verse-drama is based enables one to understand it. Тһе first story 
bears the same title as Lowell’s drama; the second is The Maypole of Merrymount. 
Making changes in both for his own purposes, Lowell criticizes the Puritanical tyranny 
that in America denies to others the freedom it once sought for itself in England. His 
theme in Endecott "best illustrates his disrespect for the unyielding nature of rev- 
olutionary movements.” Specifically, idealism may either create political falsity 
or straighten out a distorted society, neither result being more probable than 
the other. Thus Lowell is ambivalent about political revolution, suspecting that under 
the new regime the old tyrannies will simply continue, perhaps under new names. 
--1.8.Р. 


2866. Zollman, Sol. Criticism, Self-Criticism, No Transformation: The Poetry of 
Robert Lowell and Anne Sexton, L&I, No. 9, 1971, 29-36. Lowell and Sexton, like 
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Sylvia Plath, dwell on the miseries of contemporary life but do not encourage change. 
They assume that anguish is a necessary part of the human condition, and they 
glorify the sensitive poet's pain. —S$.M. 


Bernard Malamud 
2867. Poss, Stanley. Serial Form and Malamud's Schlemihls, Cos, 9, 1973, 109-116. 
Malamud's distinctive subject is an Americanized version of the traditionally Yiddish 
schlemihl, always defeated, but always persevering. His form is also in the old 
world tradition; the short stories are not tidily compressed but are serial and move 
through extended time and cumulative episodes. The form suits the content; repeated 
incidents demonstrate the schlemihl's capacity to endure. Both form and content 
express Malamud's affirmation of life. —S.M. 


Malcolm X 
2868. Кіеѕег, Rolf. The Black American Dream: Das Dilemma des farbigen 
Amerikaners, dargestellt in THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MALCOLM X, LWU, 2:2, 
1969, 89-97. Malcolm X’s autobiography records in its 3 phases (degeneration of 
the protagonist, the phase of religious and ethical revival with its radical change in 
lifestyle, and finally the apotheosis) one new way of thinking among radical blacks. 
As literary form the book is in the tradition of autobiographies such as Benjamin 
Franklin's, and the books have characteristics in common, such as their messages 
which follow from a “Weltanschauung,” a certain view about America. (In German) 
—C.E.G. 
Cf.: Item 2797. 


Christopher Morley 
СЕ: Item 2823. 


Basil Paquet 
СЕ: Item 2843. 
Anne Sexton 
СЕ: Item 2866. 
William Styron 
СЕ: Item 2855. 
Drama 
Cf: Item 2789. 
General 


Cf: Item 2791. 
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Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of 
Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of Colo- 
rado in Boulder and the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears ten times 
а year оп a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the publica- 
tion schedule. At present approximately 1,500 journals and numerous monographs are 
screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world literature in 
English and related languages, and English Janguage. These articles are abstracted by 
volunteer contributors and field editors, including abstracters from Abstracts of Folk- 
lore Studies, RILM Abstracts, and other sources. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as con- 
cisely as possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the 
method of development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned 
in the abstract is covered significantly. In brief, the abstract is intended as a quick 
guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should not be considered a 
substitute for the original. 


Format 

Categories, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles, monographs, and all 
works; and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface 
type. No italics are used. A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface 
type. In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, 
other items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks 
are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular 
way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article or monograph immedi- 
ately follows the title, the journal or monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the 
abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. All monograph abbrevi- 
ations are prefixed by the designation Mon/. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Gen- 
erally the subject categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, 
theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, 
it is listed under the authors’ names. Beowulf and central religious works, such as the 
Bible, are listed separately. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly 
indexes, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and monographs abstracted 
and includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear frequently in 
the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the name Shake- 
speare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. Titles of all primary literary 
works mentioned are listed under the name of the author. 


The automation of the AES Index in 1966 makes feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 
Professor John B. Shipley, Editor-in-Chief 
Abstracts of English Studies 
Department of English 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
Box 4348 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 





Categories 

Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 
special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they 
appear in the journal Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: 
Authors Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, 
Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. The category Particularism and Region- 
alism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), 
or Southern literature (Regionalism). The category will be used for articles that cover 
more than one period. 


GENERAL 

General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Education, Literary 
Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and the Other Arts, Prosody, Research 
Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, 
Translation) 

General II. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

General IJI. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose, Humor and Satire, Folklore, Travel Literature) 


ENGLISH 


English I. Particularism and Regionalism 

English П. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

English НІ. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

English IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 

English V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances, Anglo-Latin, 
General) 

English VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 

English VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

English УШ. Romantic 

English IX. Victorian 

English X. Modern 


AMERICAN 
American I. Particularism and Regionalism 
American П. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 
American Ш. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 
American JV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 
American V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
American VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 
American VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 
American ҮШІ. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 

The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. Celtic languages and literature are also included in this section. 
Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
‘are not closely identified with Irish culture. This category will, of course, include all 
writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 
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Periodicals 


American Studies: An International Newsletter, 10:3, Sp. 1972. 
American Notes and Queries, 4:8, Apr. 1966. 

American Neptune, 34:2, Apr. 1974. 

Antigonish Review, 1:2, Sum. 1970; 3, Aut. 1970; 4, Win. 1971. 
American Quarterly, 22:1, Sp. 1970; 2, Pt. 1, Sum, 1970. 


Balcony, No. 1, Mar. 1965; 2, Win. 1965; 3, Sp. 1965; 4, Aut. 1966; 
6, Sum. 1967. 


Book Collector, 21:4, Win. 1972. 
Bibliotheck, 6, 1971. 
Cave, No. 2, Aug. 1972; 3, Feb. 1973. 


Christianity and Literature (formerly Newsletter of the Conference on 
Christianity and Literature) 22:3, Sp. 1973. 


Chaucer Review, 7:2, Fall 1972; 3, Win. 1973; 4, Sp. 1973. 
Connecticut Historical Society Bulletin, 39:1, Jan. 1974. 
Conradiana, 3:3, 1971-72. 

Contempera, 1:1, Mar. 1970. 

Costerus, No. 9, 1973. 

Criticism, 5:1, Win. 1963; 14:4, Fall 1972; 15:1, Win. 1973. 
Eire-Ireland, 8:1, Sp. 1973. 

English Language Notes, 10:4, June 1973. 

English Literature in Transition, 13:3, 1970; 4, 1970. 
Georgia Review, 26:4, Win. 1972. 


Journal of the British Society for Phenomenology, 3:3, Oct. 1972; 
4:3, Oct. 1973. 


Literature and Ideology, No. 7, 1970; 8, 1971; 10, 1971. 
Literatur in Wissenschaft und Unterricht, 2:4, 1969; 4:1, 1971. 
Modern Drama, 15:4, Mar. 1973. 

Meanjin Quarterly, 31:3, Sept. 1972; 4, Dec. 1972. 
Midstream, 18:6, June/July 1972; 8, Oct. 1972. 

Modern Language Quarterly, 33:2, June 1972. 

Modern Occasions, 2:2, Sp. 1972. 

Modern Philology, 70:2, Nov. 1972. 


Notes and Queries, 19:12, Dec. 1972; 20:1, Jan. 1973; 2, Feb. 1973; 
3, Mar. 1973. 


Nassau Review, 1:1, Sp. 1964; 2, Sp. 1965. 


Newsletter of the Conference on Christianity and Literature (now 
Ch&L) 22:1, Fall 1972. 


Notes on Contemporary Literature, 2:3, May 1972. 
Neue Deutsche Hefte, 3:139, 1973. 

Notes on Mississippi Writers, 5:3, Win. 1973. 

New Renaissance, 1:4, 1969 2:2, 1972. 
Paideuma, 1:1, 1972. 


Parnassus; Poetry in Review, No. 1, Fall/Win. 1972, 2, Sp./Sum. 
1973. 
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Players, 47:1, Oct.-Nov. 1971. 

Poetry Wales, 8:3, Win. 1972. 

Polish Review, 16:3, Aut. 1971. 

Panjab University Research Bulletin, 3:2, Oct. 1972; 4:1, Apr. 1973. 
Recovering Literature, 1:1, Sp. 1972. 

Renascence, 24:3, Sp. 1972; 4 Sum. 1972. 
Rendezvous, 7:1, Sp. 1972. 

Research in African Literatures, 4:2, Fall 1973. 

South Central Bulletin: Studies, 32:4, Win; 1972. 
Shaw Review, 13:2, May 1970. 

Southern Humanities Review, 6:2, Sp. 1972. 
Southern Review (Adelaide), 5:3, Sept. 1972. 
Southwest Review, 56:3, Sum. 1971; 4, Aut. 1971. 
Victorian Poetry, 10:4, Win. 1972. 

Victorian Studies, 16:3, Mar. 1973; 4, June 1973. 
Xavier University Studies, 10:1, Sp. 1971; 2, Fall 1971. 


Monographs 


Irish Writers Series (Bucknell U.), 1970 [Standish O'Grady]. 

University of Minnesota Pamphlets on American Writers (Minneap- 
olis), 21, 1962. 

Steinbeck Monograph Series (Ball State U., Muncie, In.), No. 2, 1972. 

University of Tulsa Department of English Monograph Series (Tulsa, 
Ok), No. 9, 1970 [History and Literature]. 

Yearbook of English Studies (Modern Humanities Research Associa- 
tion, U. of Birmingham, England), 1, 1971. 


GENERAL 
I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Literature and Society 
2869. Ruthven, K. K. On the So-Called Fascism of Some Modernist Writers, SoRA, 
5:3, Sept. 1972, 225-230. (rev.-art., Alastair Hamilton, The Appeal of Fascism: А 
Study of Intellectuals and Fascism 1919-1945, Anthony Blond, 1971). Nowadays we 
feel guilty for enjoying the poetry of such fascist poets as William Butler Yeats, D. H. 
Lawrence, Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, and Wyndham Lewis. These men, however, were 
interested in Fascism as a body of ideas, as a life-style. Poets are not the legislators of 
mankind. 'The fascists did not acknowledge these modernists but encouraged senti- 
mental monstrosities in art. —E.N.J. 


Theory of Criticism 
2870. Ellison, Jerome. The Devil's Tail, SWR, 56:3, Sum. 1971, 278-82. Literary 
criticism must come to terms with evolutionary thought. Literature induces a “leap of 
the psyche from one evolutionary level to the next higher." "New Age criticism" in- 
sists on the expansion of human consciousness. At the same time, however, it rec- 
ognizes that literature entails a hazardous confrontation with the Devil. We must 
understand evolution but also be aware that "enlargement of consciousness produces 
а reactive undertow toward restricted awareness." —S.G.K. 


Ш. LANGUAGE 


Linguistics 
2871. Rose, Angela. Report on the Annual Conference of the British Society for 
Phenomenology (1972), JBrSP, 3:3, Oct. 1972, 304-306. (rev.art, Julia Kristeva, 
Subject in Linguistics, presented at conference named above, April 7-9, 1972) To 
examine the purpose of linguistics, the topology of the "Speaking subject" must first 
be elucidated, since it is logically prior to whatever system is derived. Noam Chom- 
sky's theory exemplifies this topology; a generative grammar is constructed from the 
relationship between the speaking subject and his "linguistic intuition"; then the 
conscious "I" can emerge, thus linking linguistics and psychoanalytic theory. —-M.D.R. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Drama 
2872. Donahue, Francis. Anatomy of the “New Drama," SWR, 56:3, Sum. 1971, 
269-77. Тһе 1960's was the era of the "New Drama"—-"a rebellious, purposefully 
chaotic type of dramaturgy which is still evolving today." It arose in reaction to the 
bourgeois well-made play and to the audience as invisible onlookers. Of the 4 major 
currents in the "New Drama,” the Theater of Cruelty is represented by Weiss’s 
Marat/Sade and Gelber’s The Connection, the Theater of Commitment by Rolf 
Hochhuth's work, the Theater of Fact by Weiss's The Investigation and Kipphardt's In 
der Sache J. Robert Oppenheimer, and Happenings by Kaprow's The Courtyard. 
Major influences have been Artaud and Brecht. —S.G.K. 


2873. Mills, John A. Acting is Being: Bernard Shaw on the Art of the Actor, ShawR, 
13:2, May 1970, 65-78. Shaw's approach to acting, though long considered tra- 
ditional, reflects modern thought. The misinterpretation of his position can be traced 
to his style of rhetoric, which has confused his critics. A more definitive study of 
Shaw's commentaries on acting reveals an interest in the internal approach that equals 
Stanislavsky's. Shaw proves his position through his analysis of the acting style of 
several famous actors. Acting, according to Shaw, is not a "shaming" of a part, but 
part of a total "psychic interpretation of actor and character." —M.S.W. 
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Fiction 
2874. Goldberg, M. A. Chronology, Character and the Human Condition: A Re- 
appraisal of the Modern Novel, Criticism, 5:1, Win. 1963, 1-12. A novel may be 
classified as the older adventure novel, such as Dickens’s, concerned with externals 
and marking time on the clock and the calendar, or the newer novel of the mind, 
such as Salinger’s, concerned with internals and seeing time relatively and subjectively. 
A 3rd group of novelists, including writers such as Kafka and Camus, deal with 
the human condition in general and therefore conceive of chronology as timeless 
rather than objective or subjective. —J.C.M. 


Poetry 
2875. Cunningham, J. V. Technology and Poetry, МоОс, 2:2, Sp. 1972, 306-8. The 
idea of a technological society, an invention of rhetoric, is the antithesis of pastor- 
alism. Its version of the apocalypse has effected no poems of merit. Two social 
changes that have affected poetry have been the end to the ritualization of death and 
the dissipation of Christianity. Poetry deals with the consequences in various ways, 
for "technology has not yet repealed death." —S.G.K. 


2876. Taylor, Andrew. Irrationality Individuality Drug Poetry Romanticism—Where 
We Are Today, Meanjin, 31:4, Dec. 1972, 373-384. We are witnessing today the 
ebb of the classical-ironic tide and its New Criticism and the rise of a new and 
popular neo-Romantic revival stressing poetry as inward, irrational, and revelatory. 
Drug poetry belongs to this much larger pattern of neo-Romantic poetry, for drugs, 
particularly hallucinogens, can reveal patterns from the deeply irrational areas of 
the psyche. At their best the drug poets approach the irrationality—yet logic—of 
inward experience and the relationship of this experience with the outer, social world 
with an accuracy which carries their poetry into the realm of art. The drug poets 


become mythic of our time. —W.R. 
ENGLISH 
I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Jewish 


Cf.: Items 3033 and 3043. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Fiction 
2877. Elsbree, Langdon. The Purest and Most Perfect Form of Play: Some Novelists 
and the Dance, Criticism, 14:4, Fall 1972, 361-372. The country-dance is found 
primarily in novels with a “strong sense of milieu” by writers such as Austen, Eliot, 
Hardy, and Lawrence, who are deeply concerned with the kinds of responsibilities, 
reception of limits, and the life of work and faith that exist in the community and make 
love and marriage possible. A viable settlement is one in which men and women are 
allowed to live in mutual affection and resolution, Lawrence believed that Western 
society destroys the basis of the community by destroying each couple’s sexual 
intimacy. In the main works of these 4 writers the dance is an indication of the kinds 
of love and marital relationships permitted by a society. The dance externalizes the 
characters’ inner lives. “Тһе contrast between Austen’s Emma confidently heading 
up a set for a country-dance and Lawrence’s Connie Chatterley nakedly performing 
eurhythmic movements in the rain is a fair measure of how far we have moved from 
an integrated community to an isolated individual who must commune where he 
can.” A pure kind of play signifies the dance in Austen; in Eliot dance is indicative 
of the play element’s corruption. In Hardy’s work the play element disappears along 
with the society; Lawrence uses the dance to apprehend and diagnose the self that 
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is deeper than the social ego. "All celebrate a vision of the individual's potential 
destiny and of the human community that we lose at our peril." —M.T.H. 


V. MEDIEVAL. 


Old English 
2878. Besserman, L. L.. А Note on the Source of Aelfrics Homily on the BOOK OF 
JOB, ELN, 10:4, June 1973, 248-252. Correspondences of vocabulary and simile 
between Aelfric’s homily and Gregory the Great’s Moralium Libri, sive Expositio in 
Librum B. Job suggest that the latter is Aelfric's source, not the Book of Job itself. 
—L.D.B. 


2879. Puhvel, Martin. The Blithe-hearted Morning Raven in BEOWULF, ELN, 
10:4, June 1973, 243-248. The reference to the blithe-hearted raven (11. 1799-1803) 
has puzzled many readers, for traditionally the raven has been thought of as a bird 
of ill omen, often a precursor of death. The raven in Beowulf, however, belongs to & 
widespread motif which associates the bird with the sun-deity, thus with the sunrise. 

—L.D.B. 


2880. Matonis, A. T. E. An Investigation of Celtic Influences on М8 Harley 2253, 
MP, 70:2, Nov. 1972, 91-109. The influence of Latin-Romance stanza forms, the 
amor courtois theme, and elaborate imagery on ME lyrics has been overstressed at 
the expense of Celtic influences. The use of rhyme could have been influenced by early 
native Irish poetic tradition, later elaborated by Latin verse. Other Celtic techniques 
found in MS Harley 2253 are stanza linking, concatenating alliteration, aicill, saigin, 
breccad, trebrad, and cynghanedd. These techniques appear most notably in The 
Three Foes of Man, The Poet's Repentance, The Meeting in the Wood, and The Song 
of the Husbandman. —L.D.B. 


Middle English 
2881. Haskell Ann S. The St. Giles Oath in the CANON'S YEOMAN'S TALE, 
ChauR, 7:3, Win. 1973, 221-226. St. Giles is a general patron of outcasts and is 
therefore suitable for the oath of a socially alienated alchemist. The saint's patronages 
include lepers, whose affliction, in the medieval scheme of sin-disease equations, was 
believed Чо represent (or even result from) lechery. In terms of the alchemical alle- 
gory of human reproduction Chaucer's practitioner is an agent of lechery,.since his 
coupling of elements is motivated by material lust rather than by a desire to multiply. 
This helps explain such details as the herb fellen, an attribute of St, Giles, which was 
both an aphrodisiac and an agent to promote fertility, —T.W.R. 


2882. McNamara, John. Chaucer's Use of the Epistle of St. James in the CLERE'S 
TALE, ChauR, 7:3, Win. 1973, 184-193. Some of the difficulty in reading the 
Clerk's Tale may be eased by seeing it in light of St. James's Epistle, the only biblical 
authority the Clerk cites in his interpretation of Griselda's character and behavior. 
Тһе epistle teaches that God sends man adversities so that he can prove his faith 
by patient cooperation with the divine will. As the Clerk points out at the end of the 
tale, Griselda's response to her trials makes sense, not as a wife's behavior in a given 
situation, but as a model of St. James's theology of penance. —T.W.R. 


2883, Lenaghan, R. Т. The Irony of the FRIAR'S TALE, ChauR, 7:4, Sp. 1973, 281- 
294. 'This tale is doubly ironic; the Friar discredits summoners and in the process 
discredits himself. He draws his tale from homiletic апа satiric. material, puts his 
characters in an unequal relationship, guides the narrative to a doctrinally precise, 
legalistic climax, and ironically refines it all in imagery of the hunt, of bailiffs’ 
practices, and of schooling. The Friar abuses the Summoner by making him the 
butt of ironic jokes he does not understand; but as Mabely's intent validates her curse, 
so the Friars intent invalidates his piety and turns a prayer into something like a 
curse, —T.W.R. 
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2884. Elbow, Peter H. How Chaucer Transcends Oppositions in the KNIGHT'S TALE, 
ChauR, 7:2, Fall 1972, 97-112. This Tale is built upon the static, symmetrical demande 
d'amour: which cousin, Palamon or Arcite, is more worthy of Emelye? Neither is "the 
tiniest bit" more worthy. The ending transcends but does not resolve the dilemma. 
Arcite wins her but Palamon gets her. The reader is satisfied because by the end 
Chaucer builds a larger world, a world of process and change, which implies the 
limitations of chivalry and courtly love, Saturn and Theseus are crucial in transcending 
the opposition between the two cousins and creating that larger world, The “delicately 
balanced binary question" becomes a profound irrelevancy. —T.W.R. 


2885. Campbell, Jackson J. Polonius Among the Pilgrims, ChauR, 7:2, Fall 1972, 
140-146. The dullest and most inartistic of Chaucer's tales may һауе been misin- 
terpreted. Тһе Manciple's Tale, in the manner of its handling and source and the 
technique of loquacious moralizing, creates a consistent characterization of its teller. 
The banality of the tale amuses the audience rather than boring it, and a great deal 
of skill, humor, and satire went into the creation. If one views the tale in this way, 
interesting new ironies appear, in that Chaucer may be playing with a theme of wit 
and witlessness, true wisdom and truism. —T.W.R. 


2886. Owen, Charles A., Jr. The TALE OF MELIBEE, ChauR, 7:4, Sp. 1973, 267- 
280. The appeal for Chaucer of Le Livre de Melibee et de Dame Prudence, which 
led to a close, almost slavish translation, has been variously accounted for on political, 
thematic, and even aesthetic grounds. The tale is in fact polysemous in its allegory. 
The literal level in such works of "medieval" allegory is primary. The other levels, 
the moral, the historical or figural, and the anagogical, do not control the literal 
- narrative but are seen through it as additional meanings. The Melibeus never abandons 
its literal meaning. The moral and historical references, though obvious, have con- 
tinuing relevance. The anagogical level, which at times threatens to supersede the 
literal, affirms through the suggested psychomachia God's providence in an ordered 
universe and the responsibility of man for the evils in his life. —T.W.R. 


2887. Stevens, Martin. “And Venus Laugheth": an Interpretation of the MER- 
CHANT’S TALE, ChauR, 7:2, Fall 1972, 118-131. Reading Chaucer as if he 
were Henry James has caused a misinterpretation of this Tale: January becomes a fictive 
embodiment of the Merchant-narrator and the whole tale a repugnant and bitter 
satire. Elsewhere in the Tales the Merchant is not depicted as a bitter, disillusioned 
person; he is a worldly and fashionable, if henpecked, man. Neither can May be 
equated with the Merchant’s wife. The tale is told in jest as a reply to the Wife of 
Bath, but as is true of all the best Chaucerian fictions, its moral import ultimately 
recoils upon the teller. When read from such a vantage point the Merchants Tale 
is not at all a tale of self-revelation but rather the supreme example of a lusty fabliau 
with the traditional senex amans as its butt. —T.W.R. 


2888. Friedman, John Block. The NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE: the Preacher and the 
Mermaid’s Song, ChauR, 7:4, Sp. 1973, 250-266. The import of this tale has been 
much disputed, though most readers agree it must be more than a simple tale of 
cock and fox. Keeping in mind Sir John’s professional tendencies toward misogyny, 
we may find it useful to look for the “moralitas” of this tale in the "text" offered 
by Chauntecleer, “mulier est hominis confusio.” This interpretation illuminates many 
of the references to women and is in keeping not only with the preacher’s training 
in the use of exempla but also with his personal situation as the ecclesiastical sub- 
ordinate of the Prioress. —T.W.R. 


2889. Myers, D. E. Focus and “Могае” in the NUN’S PRIEST'S TALE, ChauR, 
7:3, Win. 1973, 210-220. The controversy between the allegorists and "the opposition" 
concerning the meaning of this tale can be resolved by using the tagmemic concepts 
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of focus and overlapping hierarchical structures. It has 3 narrative structures, each 
with its different “moralite” and center of interest. Тһе Nun’s Priest regards Chaun- 
tecleer as a temporal ruler, but Harry Bailey sees him as the counterpart of the nar- 
rator. The Nun's Priest is caught in his own verbiage, and the larger narrative struc- 
ture repeats the theme of the trickster tricked which is the implicit “moralite” of the 
first of the 3 narrative structures, the simple fable. —T.W.R.C 


2890. Walker, Warren S. Chaucer’s PARDONER'S TALE: More African Analogues, 
N&Q, 19:12, Dec. 1972, 444-445. 'To the analogue to this tale reported by Douglas 
Hamer (The Pardoner’s Tale: А West-African Version, N&Q, 16:9, Sept. 1969, 335- 
336 [AES, 13:5, Jan. 1970, 1502]) may be added 3 more, found in tbe following: Antti 
Aarne and Stith Thompson, The Types of the Folktale, 2nd rev. (Helsinki, 1961); T. G. 
De Guiraudon, Bolle Fulbe, Manuel de la Langue Foule (Paris, 1894); and Barbara K. 
and Warren S. Walker, Nigerian Folk Tales (New Brunswick, 1961). 000—J.S P. 


2891. Hanson, Thomas B. Chaucer's Physician as Storyteller and Moralizer, ChauR, 
7:2, Fall 1972, 132-139. By examining the sources of the Physician's Tale one can 
see that the narrator has, "without realizing it," shifted emphasis in such a way as 
to suggest not that virtue will be rewarded in heaven but that virtue leads inexorably. 
to death. He takes the pagan and sympathetic Virginia and makes her a paragon of 
Christian chastity. He dulls the moral of his source—that is, the corrupting influence 
of power, Thus the immoral tale is a fitting one to be attributed to the Physician 
who is described in the General Prologue as one whose study was but little on the 
Bible. —T.W.R. 


2892. Clark, John W. Does the Franklin Interrupt the Squire? ChauR, 7:2, Fall 1972, 
160-161. Despite the recent popularity of the theory that Chaucer represents the 
Franklin as interrupting the Squire, that was not his original intention:. (1) there is 
no indication that the Franklin does not like the Squire's Tale; (2) the Franklin, as 
a devotee of "gentilesse," would hesitate to interrupt; (3) if Chaucer had meant the 
Franklin to interrupt, he would bave been more likely to do so at the end of "Pars 
Secunda" instead of after only 2 lines of "Pars Tercia"; (4) the Franklin's words do 
not sound like an interruption but like a comment on a completed tale; (5) when 
Chaucer intends an interruption, he makes it cléar, as after Sir Thopas and the Monk's 
Tale. Chaucer wrote the Franklin's words while he still meant to finish the Squire's 
Tale; if he had decided not to complete it, he would have rewritten the Franklin's 
words. —T.W.R. 


2893. Kahrl, Stanley J. Chaucer’s SQUIRE’S TALE and the Decline of Chivalry, 
ChauR, 7:3, Win, 1973, 194-209. The formlessness and rhetorically inept qualities 
of this Tale stand in striking contrast to the ordered excellence of the tale of the 
Squire’s father, the Knight. These inadequacies are not so much a result of Chaucer’s 
failure to rework the tale as they are indices of the teller’s character. The tale is an 
example of the growing impulse toward exoticism and disorder in courts of late me- 
dieval Europe. The exoticism is exemplified in the choice of an Eastern tale. 

Analysis of rhetorical figures demonstrates a formlessness in art where form in 
Jife no longer follows function. —T.W.R. 


2894. Kiessling, Nicholas K. The WIFE OF BATH'S TALE: D 878-881, ChauR, 
7:2, Fall 1972, 113-117. Тһе Wife attacks the Friar by contrasting him with an 
incubus, Recent critics have taken the passage to be a sneer at the Friar's deficient 
virility: the incubus always fathers children whereas the Friar could. only bring 
“dishonor” to them. Nothing in the text before or after this passage suggests that 
“the Wife is questioning the virility of the Friar. Friars were generally thought to 
be potent and incubi were feared for their violence rather than for their ability to cause 
conception. Line 881, then, more plausibly refers to the sweet and pleasant behavior 
of the Friar. He is no violent offender but seduces with smile, double-talk, and 
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lisp. Such an interpretation accords with the Wife's genera] antipathy for the violent 
male. The Friar and the Wife are as close to being kindred spirits as any 2 people 
on the pilgrimage, and it would be inappropriate if her attack on the Friar contained 
real venom. —T.W.R. 


2895. Doob, Penelope B. R. Chaucer's *Corones Tweyne" and the Lapidaries, ChauR, 
7:2, Fall 1972, 85-96. In Troilus and Criseyde, II. 1735, Pandarus speaks to Criseyde 
and enjoins her not to slay her lover "in vertue of corones tweyne." The translation 
"crowns" is not satisfactory; if "corones" is taken as a variant spelling of the gem- 
stone "ceraunius" the reference becomes clearer. Тһе ceraunius is an emblem of 
Criseyde's beauty: the colors of the two kinds of ceraunius ‘correspond to the rosy 
lips and blue eyes of the feminine ideal and the stones' brilliance corresponds to 
Criseyde's radiance, Consequently, Pandarus is urging Criseyde not to kill Troilus by 
the destructive power of her lightning-like beauty (the stone could either attract or 
repel lightning). —T.W.R. 


2896. Pace, George B. Giraldi on Chaucer, ChauR, 7:4, Sp. 1973, 295-296. Тһе 18th- 
century Chaucerian William Thomas copied into his volume of Urry’s Chaucer (now 
in the British Museum) a Latin allusion to Chaucer by the renowned Renaissance 
Italian scholar Giglio Gregorio Giraldi. The passage, published in Giraldi’s Dialogi 
duo de poetls (1551), shows no first-hand knowledge of Chaucer's writings. The 
famed scholar took his information from a secondary source (Bale's brief biography 
of the poet in Wustrium Meioris Britanniae Scriptorum [1548]. He pairs Chaucer 
and Wyatt, says that both wrote much, and calls them both "knights." —T.W.R. 


2897. Samuels, M. L. Chaucerian Final “Е?, N&Q, 19:12, Dec. 1972, 445-448. 
Attempts: of the past few decades to prove that Chaucer's verse is not decasyllabic 
cannot stand in view of the evidence in other ME poetry, particularly in Chaucer’s 
own time and geographical area. “Тһе traditional view .of Chaucer's meter is the only 
one that fits the facts"; one is wrong in classing Chaucer with his followers (whose 
verse had fewer unstressed syllables than his) or in looking in Chaucer's poetry for 
merits properly assignable to later verse. —].8.Р. 


2898. Ebin, Lois А. The Theme of Poetry іп Dunbars GOLDEN TARGE, ChauR, 
7:2, Fall 1972, 147-159. This poem is not an allegory of love as most critics have 
assumed, but it is about poetry. The emphasis is clear if one approacbes the poem not 
through its style as traditionally has been done but through its form as a dream 
vision. In the Targe, Dunbar manipulates the relationship among the sections of 
the dream vision to develop an analogy between the sun and the poet, the natural 
landscape and the rhetorical. "The concern of the poet is to illuminate his matter and 
- create a richly enameled surface of tightly interlocked words and sounds." This theory 
of poetry, examined in the Targe, is found in practice in every important area 
of Dunbar’s other work. —T.W.R. 


2899. Ingram, Elizabeth Morley. Thomas Hoccleve and Guy de Rouclif, N&Q, 20:2, 
Feb. 1973, 42-43. A bequest to Hoccleve in Rouclif’s will, dated and proved in Dec. 
1392, indicates that Hoccleve was Rouclif’s clerk at that time. Hoccleve, though later 
having a clerk of his own, never advanced as far as did Rouclif, The larger bequest 
to Hoccleve than to other legatees and the gift to him of a secular book are marks 
.of distinction; the latter bequest suggests that Rouclif knew and encouraged his 
clerk's literary interests. Rouclif perhaps introduced Hoccleve to Gower and Chaucer; 
if he did, Hoccleve's references to these older poets (in his Regiment of Princes, ll. 
1961- 1978) are more than a literary convention. —J.S.P. 


8900. Kellv, Ellin M. LUDUS COVENTRIAE Play 4 and the Egerton GENESIS, 
N&Q, 19:12, Dec. 1972, 443-444. Of various representations of the death of Cain 
in medieval art, all but one place it before the story of Noah if both are presented in 
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the same work. The illustrated Egerton Genesis Ms, follows an order.close to that of 
Play 4 in the Coventry cycle (the Noah play) in which the story of Cain's death 
interrupts the Noah story. This unusual placement of the Cain story in the play can 
be justified on technical grounds. We do not Bow why this sequence was used in 
the Egerton Ms. 4 —]J.S.P. 


2901. Stevens, Martin. The Theatre of the World: a Study of Medieval Dramatic 
Form, ChauR, 7:4, Sp. 1973, 234-249. English drama has not hitherto been seen 
in the full context of its medieval heritage or "the native tradition." The various popular 
outdoor representations—the Corpus Christi cycle, the saint's play, and the morality— 
share a dramatic form that is the antithesis of the unified neoclassic play. In ignoring 
the unities, medieval drama's theatrical time is all of salvation history; space is the 
entire cosmos; action is the intercourse of God, men, and devils. Too much has been 
made of the differences between medieval dramatic types; all such plays are concerned 
with the conflict between the forces of good and evil for the soul of тап, Seen in 
this context the medieval! play is cosmic in design. Its action mixes the divine and 
the profane in a linear pattern. —T.W.R. 


2902. Lampe, David E. The Poetic Strategy of the PARLEMENT OF THE THRE 
AGES, ChauR, 7:3, Win. 1973, 173-183. Though many critics have found the poem 
wanting, a consideration of the iconographical significence of the flowers, birds, and 
animals in the initial setting shows that these details announce a theme in preparation 
for the dream vision. Further, the 3 ages of man are linked with the significance of 
the 3 Magi. The debate section corresponds to the pattern of the quodlibet: the 
exchange between Youthe and Medill Elde serves as the abbreviated disputatio which 
documents the vice of each and Elde's long and necessary response as the determinatio. 

—T.W.R. 


2903. Olszewska, E. S. Middle English: *Setten Spel on Ende," N&Q, 20:1, Jan. 
1973, 2-3. In addition to appearing in Dame Sirith, Cursor Mundi, and Alphabet of 
Tales (as previously recorded), this phrase can also be found in the. Scottish . Legends 
of the Saints, xxi. 447-448, S.T.S. 1st Ser., 13. —].S.P. 


Romances 
2904. Hench, Atcheson L. *Game" in HAVELOK 996, ChauR, 7:4, Sp. 1973, 297-298. 
Game in the phrase game or grene appears to mean.a place of some sort. Since no 
one has known of such a meaning, editors have resorted to emendation. The discovery 
of two 16th-century examples of it as meaning a "rabbit warren," solves the problem. 
—T.W.R. 


2905. McCreesh, Bernadine. The Problem of Goldborough's Age in THE LAY OF 
HAVELOK THE DANE, N&Q, 19:12, Dec. 1972, 442. We need not assume that 
Roman numerals were misread by copyists long ago to account for the time between 
Princess Goldborough's 12th and 20th years. According to the Lay, Earl Godrich 
swore to be Goldborough's guardian until she was 12. If Godrich allowed her to 
marry at that age, he would lose certain income from rents, and if he waited until 
she was 21, she would be free to manage her kingdom and to choose her own husband. 
To keep "his overlordship of England," Godrich seeks to marry her off at 20 to a 
villein who is ineligible to rule; and as a married woman, Goldborough will be equally 
ineligible. Godrich has waited before getting her married to protect his own selfish 
interests. —J.S.P. 


2906. Burnley, J. D. SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT, Lines 3-7, №0, 
20:3, Мат. 1973, 83-84. In Cleanness, 11. 977-984, the poet of Sir Gawain provides 
us with a clue in syntax and style that enables us to say with certainty that the 
phrases “Бе tulk” and “Бе trewest on erthe" in Sir Gawain refer to Aeneas, not Antenor. 
Editors of Sir Gawain have differed on this point. —].S.P. 
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VL RENAISSANCE В 
Е . Robert Armin : ; 

2907. Feather, John. Robert. Armin and the Chamberlain's Men, N&Q, 19:12, Dec. 
1972, 448-450. Various bits of evidence, largely involving Armin's play Two Maids 
of More-clacke (1609) suggest that Armin left Lord Chandos's Men in 1598 or "very 
early" 1599 for the Lord Chamberlain's Men, playing with them for a summer or 
more at the Curtain before the company's move to the Globe. Тһе role of Touchstone 
in A. Y. L. apparently written for him, suggests that Shakespeare knew Armin 
fairly well. i —J.S.P. 


John Donne . 
2908. Morgenstern, Charles. John Sparrow’s “Manuscript Corrections in Two Issues 
of Donne’s BIATHANATOS" (Spring 1972, pp. 29-32), BC, 21:4, Win 1972, 557. 
The copy at St. John's College, Oxford, contains ali.the Ms emendations found 
separately in Sparrow's two issues. The form “writen” should not be taken as a 
mistake, for there is evidence that it was preferred by some schoolmasters at the 
time [See BC, 21:1, Sp 1972, 29-32 (AES, 16:6, Feb. 1973, 1594). —9G.T.T. 


2909. Lewalski, Barbara K. A Donnean Perspective on THE EXTASIE, ELN 10:4, 
June 1973, 258-262. Passages from Donne's rcsurrection sermon on 1 Cor. 15:29 
help to explain the shift in the argument of this poem from the lover's mystical union 
of souls to their physical union. The passages support the Protestant disavowal of 
the monastic life and the Christian's proper life of action and social responsibility. 
Viewed from this perspective, the poem need not be interpreted by means of Platonic 
or Aristotelian metaphysics. —L.D.B. 


2910. Mueller, Janel M. Donne’s Epic Venture in the METEMPSYCHOSIS, MP, 
70:2. Nov. 1972, 109-138. Critics of Metempsychosis have considered the poem 
a satire and have regarded it psychologically as а slur upon Queen Elizabeth or as re- 
action to the author's forthcoming marriage. It has been’ evaluated as a complete 
failure. An analysis of its poetic form, source material, and artistry make the poem 
more intelligible. Since an object of satire cannot be found, the poem falls outside that 
mode. The precedent for the poem is in the epic design and materials of Ovid's 
Metamorphosis, particularly its wide range of subjects, no serial structure, and “рав- 
toral setting. The themes of Metempsychosls derive from the fatalism, pessimism, 
and community sexualism of Carpocrates and Epiphanes. While dealing with nihilistic 
sources, Donne formulated his personal doctrine of individual redemption through 
Christ, a position maintained in his later work. —L.D.B. 


John Ford mE 
2911. Malouf, David. The Dramatist as Critic: John Ford and THE BROKEN 
HEART, SoRA, 5:3, Sept. 1972, 197-206. In this play Ford is not so much а “Ве- 
lated Jacobean," imitating the plot-situations and speeches of earlier plays, as a 
belated anti-Jacobean, using the materials of these plays to criticize them. "This dis- 
tinction may best be seen in Bassanes, who plays the part of a Jacobean cuckold early 
in the play by speech and habits of mind, but in Act IV rejects this role and epitomizes 
the best of Ford's world. The main characters all act in crucial scenes in moral and 
undramatic ways, and all speak a language of abstractions. ` His plays with their 
good sense foreshadow the Augustans. —E.NJ. 


George Herbert д 
2912. Mollenkott, Virginia В. George Herberts REDEMPTION, ELN, 10:4, June 
1973, 262-267. 1f this work is viewed as an allegory of the transition from the Old 
Testament covenant of law to the New Testament covenant of grace, then the speaker 
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of the sonnet need not be characterized as materialistic or mean-spirited; instead 
he can be understood as a spiritua] Everyman. Emphasis on the allegorical nature of the 
poem points up the spiritual blessing Christ grants to Everyman. —L.D.B. 


E Thomas Heywood 
2913. ‘Janzen, Henry D. A Note on the Authorship of THE ESCAPES OF JUPITER, 
ELN, 10:4, June 1973, 270-273. The use of the world “mechal” (adulterous) in this 
work strengthens the evidence for its attribution to Heywood, since he used the word 
іп six other works. · . —L.D.B. 


Ben Jonson 7 А 
2914. Donaldson, lan. Jonson's Italy: VOLPONE and Fr. Thomas Wright, N&Q, 
19:12, Dec. 1972, 450-452. Wright, a Jesuit, and author of The Passions of the 
minde in generall (1601), may have influenced Jonson's presentation of the Italians 
in Volpone as crafty and evil, the English as guileless and simple. Jonson, who con- 
tributed a commendatory sonnet to the work's 2nd edition (1604) had almost surely 
read the book carefully and with admiration; yet his play is ironic at the expense of 
the patriotic stereotypes in the preface to Wright's book, Sir Politic and Lady Would- 
be at times sound like ludicrously inept followers of Wright's advice for the conduct 
of Englishmen with Italians. ` —J.S.P. 


John Marston . 
2915. Madelaine, В. E. R.' “When Griffon Saw the Reconciled Quean”: ‘Masten: 
Ariosto and Haydocke, N&Q; 19:12, Dec. 1972, 453-454. Four lines beginning 
with the above quotation in The Malcontent V.ii, which Marston added to the Third 
Quarto (1604), have puzzled scholars because they seem to come from. Ariosto's 
Orlando Furioso but are not in Sir John Harington's translation, which Marston would 
һауе used. They parody a translation of a passage from Ariosto's work found in 
Richard Haydocke's rendering of Lomazzo's А Tracte containing the Artes of curious 
Paintinge (1598). —J.S.P. 


2916. Hirst, Désirée. · Тһе Enigmatic’ Mr. Marston, AnR, 1:2, Sum. 1970, 97-99. 
Marston's Malcontent seems to be midway in tone and idea between Antonio and 
Mellida, І and П, and The Parisitaster or the Fawn. So different are these plays, which 
seem to reflect Marston's view of life, that the critic can see Martson only as an 
enigma, —A.LD. 


2917. Hunter, G. K. Further Borrowings in Webster and Marston, N&Q, 19:12, 
Dec. 1972, 452-453: :Four plays by Webster show borrowings from Tacitus, Marston, 
Bartas, and Ovid; 7 by Marston show borrowings from Erasmus, Pacuvius, : Montaigne, 
Seneca, Ovid, and R. Linche (the last involving 2 works by Marston). ~. —JS.P. 


2918. Levin, Richard. А Marston-Wilkins Borrowing, N&Q, 19:12, Dec. 1972, 453. 
Marston's Parasitaster and Wilkins's The Miseries of Enforced Marriage use the image 
of sexual excess in youth producing debility in age, but because dates are uncertain, 
we cannot be sure who borrowed from whom. Wilkins states the analogy (summer: 
winter::youth:age) correctly. Marston’s youth:winter could have resulted from faulty 
recollection of the original, but it is also possible that Marston borrowed from Wilkins. 

с —].S.P. 


John Massinger 
2919. Lawless, Donald S. Massinger's SECRETARY, N&Q, 19:12, Dec. 1972, 466- 
467. Тһе bibliographical reference in Joshua Poole's The English Parnassus (1657) to 
Massingers Secretary is not to an unknown play by Philip Massinger, but to a writers’ 
guide by John Massinger. A translation from the French, the guide was titled The 
Secretary in Fashion (1640) and republished in enlarged editions several times during 
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the century. .Massinger (possibly the Oxford pencil: of the same name) in 2 places 
satirized the: work he bee translated, қ 3 —J.S.P. 


Thomas Middleton 


2920. Covatta, Anthony. Remarriage in MICHAELMAS TERM, N&Q, 19:12, Dec. 
1972, 460-461. Scholars have misinterpreted the episode near the end in which the 
judge returns Quomodo's wife to him; in supposing that she is returned to Easy, whom 
she has "married" because she thought Quomodo dead, they have misunderstood Middle- 
ton's comedies generally, seeing them as depicting class .warfare—gentleman against 
merchant. In the main action Middleton is a comic artist, showing life to be a 
balancing of gain and loss. He is not a social critic or sermonizer, but he is explicitly 
didactic in the subplot of the play. —J.S.P. 


2921. Lake, D. J. Middleton’s Hand in THE PURITAN: The Evidence of Vocabulary 
and Spelling, N&Q, 19:12, Dec. 1972, 456-460. The vocabulary and spelling of this 
play suggest Middleton to have been its author in that they are consistent with 
usage in plays known to be his. —J).S.P. 


John Milton 


2922. Shaw, Catherine M. The Unity of COMUS, XUS, 10:1, Sp. 1971, 33-43. 
Structurally a masque, this work rises above the level of compliment and entertainment. 
Its dramatic poetry subordinates and unifies the characteristics of the masque. Comus, 
the Lady, and her brothers reveal an individuality beyond the abstractions of other 
masques. Stage effects, such as the probable use of a mechanical cloud on two oc- 
casions, enhance the lyrical design. Тһе anti-masque, associated with Comus's appear- 
ance and dance and his rout, contrasts with the harmony of the Lady's song and of the 
dance at the end. Тһе Lady’s resisting Comus’s temptations while she is in the 
enchanted chair is not the climax. Sabrina's sprinkling water on her is, since divine 
grace is needed. 'The traditional masque dance between performers and audience is 
foretold by the Attendant Spirit at the end. --А.р. 


2923. Rosenberg, D. M. Style and Meaning in Milton's Anti-Episcopal Tracts, Criticism, 
15:1, Win. 1973, 43-57. Milton derived his main stylistic methods for his early anti- 
episcopal tracts from prophets, pulpit, and controversial pamphlets. Though striving for 
synthesis, he revealed ideological conflicts rather than a harmonization of diverse modes, 
tones, and pressures. Tensions between his sensibility and theory provide the tracts with 
individuality, and his "struggle with the bishops, Puritan orthodoxy, and himself" is 
dramatized. Milton's ideal of prayer as spontaneous self-expression identifies him as 
a visionary and a psalmist. By personally addressing God in supplication, Milton creates 
a “liturgical prose rhythm." He was accused of being theatrical and defended himself 
by claiming that he used "Scripture language" and tried to arrive at a "prophetic style 
which transcends the sacramentalism of the prelates and even. the orthodox Presbyterian 
adherence to the formalities of pulpit preaching, pamphleteering, and conventional 
prayer.” In his early tracts Milton realized his revolutionary concepts of independence 
and religious freedom. —M.T.H. 


Shakespeare 
2924. Doss, E. Sue. More Sinned Against Than Sinning?, SCB, 32:4, Win. 1972, 200- 
201. Lear is not the pitiful old man Lamb sees as begging for sympathy and pity: “1 
am a man/More sinned against than sinning” (IILii. Rather, he is foolish in having 
divided his kingdom and yet wanting to continue to be king in name and to have "all 
the additions to a king" (Li). This lack of insight into the consequences of his act is 
remedied when he awakens to awareness of his foolishness and common humanity. His 
cry (IILiv) that he has taken too little care of his duties and obligations as a man brings 
his audience to identify with his tragedy as heroic and to celebrate his ability to acknowl- 
edge his faults. --О.М. 
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2925. Smith, Denzell S. Prospero the Shaman, Rendezvous, 7:1, Sp. 1972, 1-11. Like 
the shamans in Joseph Campbell’s Primitive Mythology (Vol. I, Masks of God, Secker 
& Warburg, 1959), Prospero in- Temp. receives a “call,” undertakes secret studies, and 
after an initiatory experience involving ritual death and resurrection, attains powers over 
nature, spirits, and the minds of men. Although the idea is “incredible,” considering 
Prospero as shaman focuses our attention on his magic and may help resolve some long- 
standing difficulties. The long expository speech to Miranda provides knowledge of his 
initiation. The objection that Prospero controls the action, precluding dramatic con- 
flict, is answered if we see Prospero as a magician with particular traits, powers, and 
objectives. The final abjuration of his powers is understandable if we realize that, like 
a shaman's, they would have been unsuitable in the hierarchical society of Milan.—J.T.C. 


2926. Ringler, William A., Jr., and Steven W. May. An Epilogue Possibly by Shake- 
speare, MP, 70:2, Nov. 1972, 138-140. It is possible that Shakespeare wrote this un- 
noticed and heretofore unpublished 18-line poem (Cambridge U. Library MS Dd. 5.75, 
folio 46) as an epilogue for a Shrovetide performance at court on Feb. 20, 1599.—-L.D.B. 


Edmund Spenser 
2927. Benson, Robert G. Elizabeth as Beatrice: А Reading of Spenser’s AMORETTI, 
SCB, 32:4; Win. 1972, 184-188. Critics have noted that 18 of the first 60 Amoretti 
speak of Elizabeth in harsh terms in contrast to the more frequent references throughout 
the sequence to her virtue and beauty. If Elizabeth is thought of as symbolically similar 
to Dante's Beatrice, the paradox is solved. She is the means whereby the poet purges 
himself of his pride, lust, and selfish desire for reciprocation. Sonnets 60-67 bring this 
purification process to the climax which occurs in Sonnet 68, where both the poet and 
the lady are with God's “deare blood clene washt from sin." Serenity and deep con- 
tentment pervade the remaining 20 sonnets. <- --ОМ. 


John Webster 
СЕ: Item 2917. 


George Wilkins 
2928. Blayney, G. Н. More Evidence of George Wilkins’s Revisions, N&Q, 19:12, Dec. 
1972, 454-456. The phrase “ав it is now played” on the title page in the Malone Society 
reprint of Wilkins's The Miseries of Enforced Marriage suggests that the play may have 
been acted in 2 versions. The word “now,” found also in the “advertisement of produc- 
tion" for The Travels of the Three English Brothers, suggests the compositorial and 
production history of this play equals that of The Miserles in complexity. —J:S.P. 


Cf.: Item 2918. 


Gammer Gurton’s Needle 
2929. Toole, William B. The Aesthetics of Scatology in GAMMER GURTON'S 
NEEDLE, ELN, 10:4, June 1973, 252-258. Тһе relationship between scatological 
imagery and the plot gives this play comic inevitability that enhances its artistry. 
Excremental imagery and references to buttocks prepare the reader for the climactic 
episode which centers around Hodge's ventilated breeches. Some images in the cluster 
include mention of the nether parts of Gyb and the cow, references to groping and 
raking, and entering Dame Chat's cottage “оп the backe side.” | —L.D.B. 


Drama . 
2930. Kincaid, A. М. A Revels Office Scrap Deciphered, N&Q, 19:12, Dec. 1972, 
461-463. The mutilated scrap pasted into a Ms by Sir George Buck that R. C. Bald 
partly and tentatively deciphered (TLS, Mar. 17, 1927), has been completely made out 
by someone more familiar with Buck's handwriting than Bald was. The scrap notes the 
deposition in the Revels Office of а comedy called Cupid's Festival, the depositor being 
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an actor known as Dwarf Bob; it was to have been picked up after granting of a license 
for it on Dec. 19 (16147). A Latin tag to this notation, not of classical origin arid 
perhaps of Buck's invention, suggests the scorn of an educated man for frivolous popular 
entertainment. The Bodleian Library purchased the Ms (Buck’s Commentary on ће 
Book of Domus Dei) in 1972. —J.S.P. 


УП. RESTORATION AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURY . 


Jane Austen 

2931. Jackel, David. Jane Austen and “Thorough Novel Slang,” N&Q, 20:2, Feb. 
1973, 46-47. The phrase “vortex of dissipation,” which Austen disliked as “thorough 
novel slang” (in a letter of 1814) antedates Maria Edgeworth’s Moral Tales (1802) in 4 
works and antedates Austen’s letter (but not Edgeworth’s Tales) in one. It occurs. in 
Smollett’s Humphry Clinker (1771), Godwin's St. Leon (1799), Margaret. Holford’s First 
Impressions (1801), and the. anonymous novels Robert and Adela (1795) and Amasina 
(1804). OED uses the citation from Edgeworth to exemplify one meaning of “vortex.” 

—J.S.P. 


James Boswell 


2932. Lamont, Claire. James Boswell and Alexander Fraser Tytler, Biblio, 6, 1971, 
1-8. Tytler (1747- 1813), а Scottish legal colleague of Boswell, is mentioned in Journal 
of а Tour to the Hebrides (London, 1785) as disputing with Johnson regarding the 
authenticity of the Ossian poems. Later an anecdote is related regarding his “lowing 
like a cow" at a theatre. Tn the second edition of the- Tour, both of these unflattering 
references are altered according to the suggestions made 'by Tytler in correspondence 
[here published for the first time]. “Boswell’s direct reporting becomes in ‘Tytler’s 
emendations a flat third-person narrative." .—D.E.L. 


Cf.: Item 2940. 
Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington 
Cf.: Item 2944. ; 


Eustace Budgell 
2933. Morrison, Lois G. Eustace Budgell’s Proposals, N&Q, 20: i Jan. 1973, 8-9. 
Budgell's Proposals for publication of his works by subscription reveal that by 1720: he 
had published “Ғаг more than is now known in his bibliography," including contributions 
to the Englishman and the Lover. ‘Since he did not claim to have published anything in 
the Tatler, we may assume he was not a contributor to it. The Proposals, for a set of 
“Two Volumes in Quarto, in English and French, ” at 2 guineas, evidently met with 
little response, and the edition never appeared. | —J.S.P. 


William Congreve 
2934. Kaufman, Anthony. A Possible Allusion to the Death of Mountfort in Congreve 8 
THE OLD BACHELOR, N&Q, 19:12, Dec: 1972, 463-464. Delayed in its opening by 
the murder of William Mountfort, who was to have played the lead, in Dec.: 1692, 
Congreve's play opened the following March. A passage in the first scene (Il. 365ff), 
referring to a soldier's garb covering cowardice, may be an allusion to Capt. Richard 
Hill, Mountfort’s murderer, who fled abroad, leaving Charles, Lord Mohun (his com- 
рапіоп), to face trial for murder. Mohun was acquitted. —]J1.S.P. 


John Dryden’ 
2935. Tritt, Carleton S. The Title of ALL FOR LOVE, ELN, 10: 4, June 1973; 273- 
275. The word "Well" in the subtitle (“The World Well Lost' ” is not contradictory. It 
satisfies the 2 demands of the play, OSE ‘to the Se a of the lovers’ loss 
and to its fitting manner. з |o ЕБВ. 
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Henry Fielding 
2936. Stewart, Mary МААНЬ A Correction and Further Note Concerning Henry 
Fielding as Magistrate, N&Q, 20:1, Jan. 1973, 13-15. (1) Newspaper reports of 1745 
that Fielding had been elected. "Chairman of the Sessions at Hicks Hall for the County 
of Middlesex," replacing Thomas Lane, seem to have involved a misunderstanding; one 
newspaper, the Daily Advertiser, printed a retraction 2 days later. Apparently the justices 
believed that Lane, who had just been appointed a Master in Chancery, would resign the 
chairmanship, and they elected Fielding to succeed him. But Lane did not resign. [This 
item corrects a statement made in the author's Notes on Henry Fielding as Magistrate, 
N&Q, 16:9, Sept. 1969, 354-355 (AES 13:5, Jan. 1970, 1566).] (2) The rate books for 
St. Paul's Covent Garden provide further support for the contention in the above- 
mentioned article "that Fielding did not succeed Justice John Poulson on Bow-Street 
but rather John Green." —J.S.P. 


Oliver Goldsmith 
2937. Itzkowitz, Martin E. A Fielding Echo in SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, N&Q, 
20:1, Jan. 1973, .22.. Marlow’s remark in Act II of this play about the difference 
between good and bad inns echoes one made in Fielding’s Journal of a Voyage to 
Lisbon. Goldsmith owned an edition of Fielding that included the Journal, —J.S.P. 


Richard Graves 
2938. Lyons, N. J. L., Another Key to THE SPIRITUAL QUIXOTE, N&Q, 20:1, 
Jan. 1973, 20-22. A key by Alexander Stephens. to Graves's novel that appeared in 
The Monthly Magazine and British Register (55:51, 1823) resembles the Epworth 
House Key and offers only four new identifications; discrepancies suggest inaccurate 
copying from'a common source. Of the new information in the Stephens key, the 
“most interesting" is the identification of the character of Gregory Griskin with 
Richard Boyse (Boyce), rector of Beckswell. Graves's emphasis оп “Griskins’s ‘good 
works'" has point in view of the novel's attack upon Calvinistic doctrines corrupting 
Methodism. [For the Epworth House Key, see N&Q, 18:2, Feb. 1971, 63-67 (AES 
15:1, , Sept. 1971, 110] —J.S.P. 


Eliza Haywood 

2939. Heineman: Marcia. Eliza Haywood’s Career in the Theatre, N&Q, 20:1, Jan. 
1973, 9-13. Evidence that Haywood continued her involvement with the theater 
during the 1730's is provided by an agreement (1734) in which she assigned the 
copyright of a book on the history of the theater in England and by her acting in 6 
plays at the Haymarket until its closing by the ‘government in 1737. The book, The 
Dramatic Historiographer (1735), summarizes the action of plays from the Elizabethan 
era to the 1720’s, concentrating on those performed regularly. The 6 plays were: 
William Hatchett's The Rival Father (1730): Samuel Johnson of Cheshire's The Blazing 
Comet (1732); Arden of Feversham (1592); A Rehearsal of Kings (1737, not pub- 
'Jished); and Henry Fielding's The Historical Register (1737) and Eurydice Hiss'd (1737). 
Haywood's acting career ended in 1737 with the Tipensing Act. She was then 2. 
44. i m 


Samuel Jolinson ` 
2940. Woolley; James D. Johnson as Despot: Anna Seward’s Rejected Contribution 
to Boswell’s LIFE, МР, 70:2, Nov. 1972, 140-146. Seward's letter to Boswell—which 
recounts a colloquy between Johnson and Mary Knowles over a young woman’s con- 
version to Quakerism— was destroyed by Boswell. Five other versions exist, the 
most authentic of which appeared in a Philadelphia Quaker newspaper, Friend, in 1828. 
[Text included.] Boswell's account of the incident in his Life leaves out much of 
Johnson's rancor by presenting the offensive -exchanges through indirect discourse 
and by summary. E —L.D.B. 
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2941. Hall, Roland. Locke, Johnson, and the O.E.D., N&Q, 20:1, Jan. 1973, 15-17. 
Of 67 quotations attributed to Locke and used by Johnson in his dictionary (OED's 
source for its citations of the 67 words involved), all but 4 have been located in 
Locke. They show Johnson's copyists "to have been highly reliable," though they did 
tend toward unindicated lacunae. OED itself is generally accurate in quoting John- 
son's extractions. [The words are printed and identified by exact source] For his 
dictionary, Johnson drew from Locke for about 3,000 quotations. —J.S.P. 


2942. Weinbrot, Howard D. Letters of Samuel Johnson at the Boston Public Library, 
N&Q, 20:1, Jan. 1973, 18. Three autograph letters, Nos. 337, 661, and 806 in the 
Е. W. Chapman edition of Johnson's letters (Clarendon, 1952), make possible some 
minor corrections in the texts as printed. Letter 661 bears on its back an endorsement 
by Fanny Burney. —].S.P. 


СЕ: Item 2932. 


І Alexander Pope 

2943. Zomberg, P. G. The Biblical Source for Popes MESSIAH, N&Q, 20:1, Jan. 
1973, 4-7. Тһе conclusions by the editors of the Twickenham Pope (Methuen, 1961), 
Vol. 1 (E. Audra and Aubrey Williams) and Earl R. Wasserman, reviewer of this 
volume, that Pope used the Authorized Version of the Bible or the Vulgate and/or a 
biblical commentary in writing Messlah cannot be defended. No evidence exists that 
Pope ever owned a copy of the Vulgate or a commentary. Although he did own both 
the Douai-Rheims translation and the AV, examination of his text compels the con- 
clusion that in writing the poem he used only the former. —J.S.P. 


2944. Williams, Robert W. Lord Burlington and the “Gifts for ‘Senr. Pope’”: A False 
Dating, N&Q, 20:1, Jan, 1973, 7-8. "Pepo" in Burlington's account book for his Grand 
Tour has been misread as “Pope.” Burlington was accompanied, on his return, by 3 
Italians, 2 of whom had the first name of “Pepo,” and he had to pay certain “expenses” 
(probably a bribe) in connection with some of "Pepo's" possessions that customs 
officials at Dover had confiscated. The prefix "Senr." implies that the man spoken 
of was Italian. The person referred to was probably Filippo Amadei, a musician known 
as "Pepo Amado." Since Pope is not in any way involved in this matter, we are not 
justified in believing that Pope and Burlington were already good friends in the spring 
of 1715--ав does Peter Quennell in his Alexander Pope: The Education of Genius 
1688-1728 (Stein & Day, 1968). —]Jj.S.P. 


Samuel Richardson 
2945. Harris, Jocelyn. Twenty-Eight Volumes of SIR CHARLES GRANDISON, 
N&Q, 20:1, Jan. 1973, 18-19. The laughter evoked by the rumor (reported by Haz- 
litt) that Grandison filled 28 volumes in its original form is unjustified. What was 
referred to was Ms volumes, and these, according to entries in a contemporary diary 
by a friend of Richardson's who read the Ms, suggest a proportion of 4 Ms volumes 
to one printed one. Тһе printed version occupied 7 volumes. If Richardson was 
prolix, he was not outrageously so. —]J.S.P. 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
2946. Jordan,. Robert. The First Printing of Rochesters TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
ELN, 10:4, Tune 1973, 267-270.. A hitherto overlooked version of this poem appeared 
in Richard Head's Proteus Redivivus: or the Art of Wheedling (1674) in a form 
different from that of the version of 1697. The earlier publication provides a terminus 
ad quem for the poem but casts doubt on the generally accepted terminus a quo. 
—L.D.B. 


` Anna Seward 
СЕ: Item 2940. 
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Laurence Sterne 


2947. Day, W. С. TRISTRAM SHANDY, Aquinas and Deventer, N&Q, 20:1, Jan. 
1973, 19-20. "Sterne's immediate source" for the footnote in Vol. I of Shandy for 
the opinion of St. Thomas Aquinas that baptism of unborn children is impossible was 
not Aquinas himself but Hendrick van Deventer. Using the latter's Observations im- 
portantes sur le manuel des accouchemens (Paris, 1733), Sterne keeps the sense but 
alters the emphasis. —]J.S.P. 
Jonathan Swift 
2948. Nugel, Bernfried, and Peter Freimark. Swift's Treatment of Rabbi Jehuda 
Hannasi in А TALE OF А TUB, N&Q, 20:1, Jan. 1973, 3-4. The whole point of the 
persona's calling Hannasi “mysterious” and author of Whittington and His Cat is to 
satirize the pretensions of the moderns to factual knowledge. (See the Guthkelch-Smith 
2nd ей, of the Tale [Oxford U., 1958], 68-69.) Hannasi, known in Swift's day as the 
redactor of the Mishna, was not the cabbalist that Swift’s hack persona presents. Swift 
is mocking sophistical interpretations of plain truth, particularly in religion. —J.S.P. 


ec Horace Walpole : y 
2949. Cordasco, Francesco. Horace Walpole and Junius, N&Q, 20:1, Jan. 1973, 22-23. 
Two items neglected by bibliographers relate Walpole to the Junius controversy. 
First, John Mitford's 1851 edition of the Walpole-Mason correspondence reports the 
existence of & copy of Junius annotated by Walpole, who denied the truth of some 
statements therein. Mitford said he had that copy. Second, Walpole left “ап un- 
finished memorandum," Hints for Discovering Junius, to which Mitford called at- 
tention. Walpole thought Charles Wolfran Cornwall, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons in 1780, was Junius—an attribution without supporters. We do not know where 
Walpole's annotated Junius is; his Hints, however, was published іп 1891.  —J.S.P. 


Drama 
2950. Oliver, H. J. The Building of the Theatre Royal in Bridges St.: Some Details 
of Finance, N&Q, 19:12, Dec. 1972, 464-466. “Тһе account books of Sir Robert 
Clayton" reveal details of how the Theatre Royal was financed during its construction 
in 1662-1663; some of the shareholders (e.g. Thomas Killigrew) had financial prob- 
lems, and all the payments were made to Richard Rider, who appears to have 
been the builder. Some made money from the project; Rider profited only because 
of Clayton's financial interest. —]J.S.P. 


УШ. ROMANTIC 
Lord Byron 

2951. Wilson, James D. Tirso, Moliére, and Byron: The Emergence of Don Juan 
as Romantic Hero, SCB, 32:4, Win. 1972, 246-248. Byron's hero is rarely labelled 
“Byronic.” However, Byron's portrayal of Don Juan can be seen as a manifestation 
of the ideological shift in the rise of the Romantic hero. This new insight is brought 
out by Furst's and Peckham's definition of heroism in Romanticism and consideration 
of Kant's concept of sin. as rebellion against universal, ethical norms. Evaluation of 
Tirso de Molina's (El Burlador de Sevilla) as lustful yet desirous of salvation and 
Moliére’s Don Juan (Dom Yuan ou le Festin de Pierre) as а misanthropic, satanic egoist 
brings out the contrast with Byron's Don Juan, whose difficulties Byron described 
as а means of satirizing the corruption and hypocrisy of his society. This hero is 
later developed into Nietzsche's Übermensch and Shaw's superman. --О.М. 


Thomas Campbell 
2952. Arinshtein, Leonid M. Mary Stuart, Prince Lobanov-Rostovskii, and Thomas 
Campbell, N&Q, 20:3, Mar. 1973, 84-86. In a letter of Aug. 1839, written in French 
to Prince Lobanov, Campbell reveals that he is planning a biography of Mary Stuart 
and is interested in having Lobanov as a collaborator, the Prince having already pub- 
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lished one volume of her previously unpublished letters and having а 2nd volume in 
prospect Lobanov declined the proposal, though he acknowledged a long familiarity 
with Campbell's fame as a poet. [The letter (in the State Public Library at Leningrad) 
is reproduces] -—J.S.P. 


John Clare . , z 
2953. Storey, Mark. A “Missing” Letter from John Clare to John Taylor, N&Q, 20:2, 
Feb. 1973, 54-57. A letter (dated conjecturally Mar. 7, 1821) of Clare’s, thought 
to have been lost, has turned up in the Northampton Central Library in England. In 
it, Clare animadverts upon the forthcoming felling оҒ:2 elms and provides information 
that enables us to date more precisely 2 other letters written that month. [The Mar. 
7 letter is reproduced.] —.S.P. 


William Cobbett . 
2954, Lembrow, Lynne. A New Letter of William Cobbett, ELN, 10:4, June 1973, 
275-279. A hitherto unpublished letter of: June 28; 1799, from - Cobbett to John 
Wright, a bookseller and Cobbett’s London Agent, reveals his anti-Jacobin and pro- 
British attitudes as a journalist in Philadelphia. —L.D3. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
2955. Breitkreuz, Harmut. S. T. Coleridge's German: Vocabulary, N&Q, : 20:2, Feb. 
1973, 44-45. А native speaker of German would object to 3 annotations by E. .M. 
Wilkinson in Vol. I of Kathleen Coburn’s edition of Coleridge's Notebooks (Routledge 
& Kegan Paul; Pantheon, 1957). Some of Coleridge's German words exemplify his 
early technique of learning German гошан semantics. Ші. А annotations are dis- 
cussed.] —J.S.P. 


2956. Gutteridge, J. D. Coleridge and Descartes’ MEDITATIONS, 'N&Q, 20:2, Feb. 
1973, 45-46. Тһе Latin passage on I. 44 of the Coburn edition of Coleridge's Note- 
books (Pantheon; Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957), the. source of which the editor 
could not identify, is actually 2 passages from Descartes, Meditation One. The prox- 
imity to this of other material dated 1795 in the Ms of the .Notebooks suggests that 
Coleridge was reading Descartes earlier than has been supposed. Their content, 
describing Descartes’s mental uncertainty at this time, reflects "Enletidles own philo- 
sophical doubts then. —J.S.P. 


John Keats 
2957. Pointon, Marcia R. Keats, Joseph Severn and William Hilton: ‘Notes on a 
Dispute, МО, 20:2, Feb. 1973, 49-54. By misunderstanding what Severn said in his 
journal concerning a false statement about himself made at a dinner party that Keats 
attended, some “recent biographers” of Keats have misrepresented Hilton, a painter- 
contemporary who knew Severn and was present at the dinner. Moreover, Severn’s 
account is itself questionable. Perhaps Severn. is not as reliable а source. concerning 
Keats as we thought. | 22 —I.S.P. 


Sir Walter Scott 
2958. Albrecht, W. P. An Unpublished Letter by Sir Walter Scott, N&Q, 20:2, Feb. 
1973, 47-48. In a previously unpublished letter (Nov. 1730) to James Pringle, Laird of 
Torwoodlee, Scott indicates his intention to remain at Abbotsford until spring to be 
available for meetings of those opposing a proposed relocation of the Edinburgh 
Road, which then ran by Abbotsford. [The letter is reproduced] - —J.S.P. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
2959, Arthur, Anthony. Тһе Poet as Revolutionary in THE REVOLT OF ISLAM, 
XUS, 10:2, Fall 1971, 1-18. This poem employs 4 major revolutionary concepts; : faith 
and custom are the weapons tyrants use to perpetuate inequality; equality is the first 
step toward revolutionary action; rebellion: is the last unavoidable recourse when 
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equality is denied; and when rebellion succeeds, retribution. must cease since шап 
must live by love. In spite of these principles, the revolt in the poem fails to survive 
a counter-revolution. In concept, the poem is nevertheless optimistic since all that 
is lacking for success is man's will to change, which the poet plays a part in effecting. 
However, Shelley was unable to dramatize a victory for. the ideals to which he was 
committed. Though Laon and Cythna find tbeir greatest strength in; poetic. Janguage, 
the priests win out. Shelley's sense of the thralldom of mankind was too strong. —A.D. 


2960. Mathewson, George. Claire Clairmont on Shelley's Circle, N&Q, 20:2, Feb. 
1973, 48-49. A previously unpublished entry [reproduced here] in James: Thomson's 
diary for 1879 reports the comments about Shelley's circle made at a gathering in 
London by a Captain Silsbee, then lodging in Florence in the house of Claire Clair- 
mont. Although the trustworthiness of some of Silsbee's remarks is questionable (e.g., 
that Edward Williams was a brute), others agree with. known facts—e.g., that Silsbee 
had some of Shelleys Mss, that Hogg behaved well when charged with having written 
the atheism pamphlet at college, and that Jane Williams preferred her. Edward to 
' Shelley, as being more "robust." . 1 —J. S.P. 


СЕ: Items: 3054 and 3184. - 
William Wordsworth 

2961. Baker, Jeffrey. Time and Judgment in THE RUINED COTTAGE, a Reading 
of Wordsworth's EXCURSION, Book One, AnR, 1:3, Аш. 1970, 3-23. There are 
major differences in tone and moral vision that negate Philip Wayne's comparison “іп 
his introduction to the Everyman edition of Wordsworth" of Wordsworth and Hardy. 
A better parallel might be seen with Conrad, especially in Lord Jim and Nostromo. 
Jtis the judgment of Margaret seen in her relation to time and nature - that occupies 
the central position in this portion of the poem. —A.LD. 


2962. Bagchi, P. A Note on Wordsworth’s Sonnet, I HEARD (ALAS! "TWAS ONLY 
IN A DREAM), N&Q, 20:2, Feb. 1973, 44. Wordsworth’s placement of a reference 
mark in a footnote to this poem has led to the overlooking of a 2nd and more im- 
portant indebtedness to Plato’s Phaedo.than the use of the word “hollow” to describe 
the Earth. Ten lines of the poem concern the song of the dying swan; in the Phaedo, 
the swan reference is at some distance from the “hollow” one. Only one and one-half 
lines of the poem deal with the latter. —1.S.P. 


2963. Avni, Abraham. Overlooked Biblical Allusions in Wordsworth, N&Q, 20:2, 
Feb. 1973, 43-44. Biblical allusions in Wordsworth: are more numerous than has 
been thought. [See Edith Batho, The Later Wordsworth, Cambridge U. 1933; John R. 
Tutin, The Wordsworth Dictionary of Persons and Places, New York, 1891, reprinted 
by Johnson Reprint Corp. 1967; and Lane Cooper's Concordance to Wordsworth, Dut- 
ton, 1911.] No one seems to have noticed that the phrase "inner shrine" is a reference 
to the Hebrew Holy of Holies and derives from 1 Kings, 6:5ff. ‘Two modern biblical 
translators use Wordswortb's exact phrasing at this point; Wordsworth probably found 
the King James translation of "oracle" unsatisfactory. —J.S.P. 


IX, VICTORIAN 
. Matthew Arnold 

2964. Ranta, Jerald. The Metrics of RUGBY CHAPEL, VP, 10:4, Win. 1972, 
333-349. Earlier discussions of the metrics of this poem are totally inadequate. The 
poem is held together by a 3-stress, 7-syllable line. Arnold manipulates his metrics so 
carefully that he frees the poem from the serious mood established early to a positive 
one at the end. Such metrical skill should cause critics to reevaluate what are con- 
sidered to be Arnold's second- and third-rate poems. --Р.А.Н. 


2965. Richard, Blakeney J. THE SCHOLAR-GYPSY and THYRSIS: The Failure of 
а Quest, XUS, 10:1, Sp. 1971, 27-32. In both poems Arnold failed to resolve success- 
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fully the problem of the poet in isolation. He praised the scholar-gypsy for preserving 
his "cheer" by escaping from the infection of Victorian values through ideals pursued 
in solitude. Arnold reproved Thyrsis for not remaining sufficiently detached, for 
allowing himself to become a "too quick despairer" through contact with men in a 
hostile world. However, in Arnold's critical prose and in the picture of his father in 
Rugby Chapel, the model presented is of one who preserved his "cheer" while doing 
his best to reform the crowd. Applying this standard, one may regard the scholar- 
gypsy as a quitter in leaving Oxford embarked on a visionary quest, and Thyrsis as 
one not strong enough for the struggle to bring enlightenment to man. —A.D. 


Aubrey Beardsley 
2966. Barnett, Pat. Some Aspects of Symbolism in the Works of Aubrey Beardsley, 
AnR, 1:4, Win. 1971, 33-45. Symbolism can be found іп Beardsley's drawings, and 
its evolution can be traced in his writing as well. The candle stands for the religious, 
the secret, and the artificial world—all further seen as elements of the romantic and 
sensuous. Beardsley often worked by candlelight, first, by necessity; later by choice. In. 
Venus and Tannhäuser he refers to candles, echoing the drawings in his writing. At 
times, even his signature seems a stylized version of candles. Though he uses butter- 
flies (sometimes parodically), birds, the fetus, flat flowers, feet, women's breasts, and 
men's sexual parts to instill extraordinary meaning into his drawings, candles, as 
symbols, are pervasive. —A.I.D. 


Robert Browning 
2967. Langbaum, Robert. Is Guido Saved? The Meaning of Browning's Conclusion 
to THE RING AND THE BOOK, VP, 10:4, Win. 1972, 289-305. Guido's 2nd mono- 
logue is, generally speaking, sincerely meant. Why would a 2nd monologue be inserted 
to prove what is already perfectly clear—Guido’s evilness? Even the Pope's condem- 
nation is harsh, for he knows that to sentence Guido to death is to allow time—and 
to cause a crisis—to force the self-understanding that will save Guido. Through his 
self-recognition, Guido sees the potential for improvement and salvation. To see the 
character in this way is to further understand Browning's design in the poem and to 
reinforce the idea that The Ring and the Book is relativist. —P.A.H. 


Samuel Butler 


2968. Breucr, Hans-Peter. The Sources of Morality in Butlers EREWHON, VS, 16:3, 
Mar. 1973, 317-328. Butler's judge who finds illness criminal is not a satiric thrust 
at English justice. His immediate source was an anonymous treatise in which the 
Christian preference for the spiritual over the physical is deplored as unnatural and 
ineffective. Butler's revisions and marginalia make this influence even clearer and 
indicate that his "strict dramatization of a vigorous empirical morality" was intended 
seriously. The treatise developed out of the empiricism of Locke, Bishop Butler, 
Paley, and Comte—Erewhon out of Butler's rejection of Christianity, Darwin's model 
of Nature's moral government, and some original neo-Lamarckian theories. Butler 
insists that men have always been as pitiless as is Nature. He posits memory as the 
vehicle of self-conscious social evolution. —LJ.D. 


Thomas Carlyle 
2969. Sigman, Joseph. “Diabolico-angelica Indifference”: The Imagery of Polarity in 
SARTOR RESARTUS, SoRA, 5:3, Sept. 1972, 207-224. Next to clothing, the princi- 
pal imagery of this work is the interplay of light and dark, which stands for the central 
drama between human energy and all that limits it. Sources of the imagery are Gene- 
sis, Milton's Paradise Lost, and Goethe's Faust, but Goethe is the most influential, for 
Goethe and Carlyle pit mankind (not God or Christ) against chaos. As in Faust, the 
phenomenal world of Sartor is made up of contraries, The divine in Sartor contains 
both light and dark—-Godhead and Devil—as in all 3 of the sources. In this depiction 
of the divine. Carlyle follows Goethe, whose philosophical system is described in 
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polarities rather than as dualism—all contraries comprehended in the one. Carlyle, 
like Goethe, views with indifference a new society arising out of destruction like a 
phoenix or a song or a plant. —K.N J. 


Hubert Crackanthorpe 
2970. Gerber, H. E. Crackanthorpe in Facsimile, ELT, 13:4, 1970, 307-308. (rev.- 
art, Collected Stories (1893-1897) of Hubert Crackanthorpe Together with An Ap- 
preciation by Henry James, intro. William Peden, Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints, 
1969.) Though а small voice, and one too seldom heard, probably because his books 
are not readily available and the body of his work is small in amount and scope, 
Crackanthorpe was a dedicated craftsman. Peden's one-volume reprint of Crack- 
anthorpe's 4 collections of stories and sketches is an all-too-uncommon publishing 
venture. —]J.H.W. 


Charles Darwin 


2971. Freeman, R. B. Issues and States of Charles Darwin's THE EXPRESSION OF 
THE EMOTIONS IN MAN AND ANIMALS, BC, 21:4, Win. 1972, 557-558. Тһе 
first edition (1872) exists in two issues: (1) 4 leaves of preliminaries, and the last 2 
gatherings collating 2B? and 2C5; and (2) 3 leaves of preliminaries, and the last 2 
gatherings collating 2B! and 2C*. The 7 plates exist in 2 states, the probable earlier 
one numbered with Arabic numerals, the later with Roman, (A 3rd state, in which 
the folding plates do not fold, is found in some copies of the 1873 printing.) —G.T.T. 


Charles Dickens 


2972. Pickering, Samuel F., Jr. DOMBEY AND SON and Dickens's Unitarian Period, 
GaR, 26:4, Win. 1972, 438-454. Unitarianism is reflected in Dickens's work of the 
mid-1840's, primarily in The Life of Our Lord, a book for children, and Dombey. 
The former presents the Unitarian ideas that men are products of their environments, 
that society is a unit, and that brotherhood, not election to grace of an elite, is the 
ideal. The frontispiece of Dombey is a visual reflection of Dickens's Unitarian beliefs. 
The lack of actual Christian symbols, the clear separation of good and bad characters, 
and the emphasis on the child all underscore them. Тһе plate also shows worldly, and 
therefore lost, people, as trapped by time. Man is naturally good; evil in Dombey 
arises from habit and education, both of which restrict the individual. Captain Cuttle, 
who reads nightly from the Sermon on the Mount, is а true "benevolist.^ Dombey 15 
primarily optimistic. But later novels, such as Bleak House, reflect a growing skepti- 


cism about the power of personal “bencvolists” to change corrupt English А 
—N.M.N. 


John Gray 
СЕ: Item 2989. 
Thomas Hardy 
2973. Wilson, Keith. Hardy's IN A LONDON FLAT, N&Q, 20:3, Mar. 1973, 98. 
Because the Ms of this poem contains the cancelled date of 1888 as part of the title, 
J. O. Bailey's conjecture in The Poetry of Thomas Hardy: A Handbook and Com- 
mentary (U. of No. Carolina, 1970) that the joking woman of the poem is Hardy's 
first wife (using dates in 1912 and 1913 to support the conjecture) seems wrong.—J.S.P. 


2974. Collister, Peter. А Review of ТИЕ WOODLANDERS by Edmund Gosse, N&Q, 
20:3, Mar. 1973, 97-98. Letters of Gosse to Hardy reveal that Gosse wrote the 
anonymous review of this work that appeared in The Saturday Review (Apr. 2, 1887). 
The review was reprinted in Thomas Hardy: The Critical Heritage (ed. R. G. Cox, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1970), with no identification of authorship. —J.S.P. 


2975. Morgan, William W. Тһе Critical Tradition and the Personal Voice, ELT, 13:3, 
1970, 250-252. (rev.-art., Kenneth Marsden, The Poems of Thomas Hardy: A Critical 
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Introduction, Athlone; Oxford, 1969). Marsden convincingly argues that the 2 out- 
standing facts of Hardy's poetry—its uncertain critical standing and its personal quality 
--аге related, in that 20th-century criticism is not well suited to the poetry's demand 
for a personal response. The most significant contribution of the book is its discussion 
of Hardy's habit of working from remembered experience; from this urge to commu- 
nicate rather than create stem the strengths and weaknesses of the poetry. Though 
not comprehensive, ‘due to its occasional staleness, diffusion, and underdevelopment, 
Marsden' s is an important study. НА —I. H.W. 


2976. Schweik, Robert C. A Comprehensive Guide to Hardy’s У. ELT, 13:4, 
1970, 303-305: (геу.-агі., J.O. Bailey, The Poetry of Thomas Hardy: А Handbook 
and Commentary, U. of- North Carolina, 1970). Hardy's poetry is generally neglected 
because information about its background is lacking and because 20th-century modes 
of critical discourse are inappropriate to it. Bailey, in this easy-to-use and thoroughly 
researched book, supplies important information and commentary, including a careful 
analysis of the Hardy-Tryphena Sparks relationship. This book is an indispensable 
research tool for the scholar and a useful resource for the more casual reader of 
Hardy's poetry. Е : —J.H.W. 
l . Gerard Manley Hopkins 
2977. Marsh, Derick. Part,.Pen, Pack—a reading of two poems by Hopkins, Balc, 
No. 2, Win. 1965, 19-27. God's Grandeur must be judged a failure, mainly because of 
the weakness of the sestet. That Nature is a Heraclitean Fire triumphantly advances 
from nature to man to spiritual certainty. —W.D.P. 


2978. Talbot, Norman. А Note on GOD'S GRANDEUR, Balc, No. 3, Sp. 1965, 46. 
Several of Derick Marsh's arguments can be disallowed, and the effect of severa] others 
can be reversed. Thus this poem is not a failure. [See the preceding abstract for 
Marsh's comments.] —W.D.P. 


2979. Ward, M. Eucharista, Sister. Suffering as Passivity: Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 
As a Gloss on Gerard Manley Hopkins, VP, 10:4, Win. 1972, 321-331. In the work 
of Hopkins and Teilhard de Chardin suffering has a positive value as an aid to salva- 
tion. Hopkins, however, was interested in individual salvation while Teilhard looked 
for salvation of the cosmos. Hopkins’s poems from The Wreck of the Deutschland 
through the so-called "terrible" sonnets show the poet to be interested in passivities 
of diminishment—true resignation to God to result in total communion with Him. 
--Р.А.Н. 
СЕ: Item 3028. 
Richard Charles Jackson 
2980. Wright, Samuel. Richard Charles Jackson, AnR, 1:4, Win. 1971, 81-92. 
Jackson, a literary dilettante, claimed a close relationship with Walter Pater, by whom 
he was used, so he said, as model for the hero in Marius the Epicurean. On Jackson's 
word, Thomas Wright, unfortunately, based much of his material in his Life of Walter 
Pater (1907). [A bibliography of Jackson's works is appended.] 2 —A.LD. 


Ada Leverson 


2981. Burkhart, Charles. Ada Leverson and Oscar Wilde, ELT, 13:3, 1970, 193-200. 
Best known for sheltering Wilde during his trials, Leverson was herself a personality, 
wit, and novelist. In the early 90's, she published parodies of his works. After his 
imprisonment, she was one of the few friends he never doubted. Years later she 
became a novelist, and her work, while similar to Wilde's in its social satire and wit, is 
more traditional in its humane philosophic outlook and its cbaracterization. While 
Wilde's work often lacked a subject, Leverson's did not; it, is about human values. 
Her last published work, а volume of letters from Wilde, further reveals, her loyalty to 
him and justifies the legendary linking of their names. —J.H.W. 
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Thomas Babington Macaulay 
2982. Bufano, R. J. Macaulay’s Arrival at Cambridge, N&Q, 20:2, Feb. 1973, 57-58. 
A letter (Oct. 18, 1818) from Macaulay’s father to his wife, shows the parents’ solicitude 
for their son's virtue at college. Macaulay’s father tried to ensure that his son would 
be surrounded by pious and Tory-minded friends. The letter helps to confirm the 
belief that young Macaulay’s college career was important in shaping his religious 
and political ideas, though not in the direction his father had intended. [The letter is 
Printed, ] —J.S.P. 
Edward Martyn 
2983. McFate, Patricia. THE BENDING OF THE BOUGH and THE HEATHER 
FIELD: Two Portraits of the Artists, Eire, 8:1, Sp. 1973, 52-61. An analysis of the 
texts and the composition of these plays indicates that they contain thinly veiled portraits 
of the authors, Georgs Moore and Martyn, and of some of their contemporaries.—M.T. 


Friedrich Max Müller 
СЕ: Item 2984. 
George Meredith 
2984. Casten, C. Тһе Influence of F. Max Müllers GERMAN LOVE on Meredith's 
MODERN LOVE, ELN, 10:4, June 1973, 282-286. These works share the opinion that 
much of what is called love is in reality lust or infatuation. In part, Meredith owed the 
intellectual attitude of his poems to Max Müller, perhaps as a result of his disa:trous 
marriage. Modern Love, however, concerns the psychology of love in a realistic sense; 
German Love treats love romantically. —L.D.B. 


2985. Tucker, Cynthia Grant. Meredith's Broken Laure: MODERN LOVE and the 
Renaissance Sonnet Tradition, VP, 10:4, Win. 1972, 351-365. This poem is best seen 
against the general background of the Renaissance sonnet tradition. By knitting together 
several strands from this tradition, Meredith created a new metaphor to demonstrate the 
difficulty of feeling true love in a highly artificial relationship. To love in this way 
is to destroy it and to point out the inherent irony between love's future and love's 
present, —P.A.H. 


2986. Gindy, O. R. Meredith's LETTERS: An Omission, N&Q, 20:3, Mar. 1973, 99. 
C. L. Cliné's edition of Meredith's correspondence (Clarendon, 1970) does not include 
the letter to Eugen Frey of Feb. 19, 1909, that appears in William Meredith's edition 
of his father's letters (Constable & Co., 1912). ~ —].S.P. 


George Moore 
2987. Newlin, Paul A. The Artful Failure of George Moore's Plays, Eire, 8:1, Sp. 
1973, 62-84. Examination of all of Moore's plays and of information he provided in 
prefatory remarks about the composition of them leads to the conclusion that they are 
dramatic failures, But his plays and his comments upon them also, indicate his life-long 
dedication to artistic excellence. —M.T. 


Cf.: Item 2983. 


William Morris. 
2988. Collins, John. Harry Buxton and William Morris: A Preliminary Enquiry, BC, 
21:4, Win. 1972, 503-523. Examination of the typography of and the events sur- 
rounding the appearance of 11 pamphlets by Morris (bearing dates between 1885 
and 1896) suggests that Forman was repsonsible for having the printed wrappers 
produced and thus for creating these particular issues, [Includes descriptions of each 
pamphlet] (Illustrated) . —G.T.T. 


Walter Pater . 
СЕ: Item 2980. 
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5 André Raffalovich . 
2989. Sewell, Brocard. André Raffalovich, AnR, 1:4, Win. 1971, 46-75. The 1890's, 
often seen as the era in England of Wilde, Beardsley, Shaw, and Kipling, also gave 
impetus to André Raffalovich, poet, novelist, and erstwhile dramatist, and his friend, 
neighbor, and fellow artist, John Gray. Raffalovich, besides being an artist, was also 
à: patron of promising artists and writers and donated generously to other private persons 
and institutions. He contributed "a series of critical and autobiographical articles" to 
Blackfriars (Edinburgh) under the pseudonym of Alexander Michaelson. [Letters from 
Raffalovich to Edward Playfair are appended, followed by John Gray's The Person 
in Question, previously published only privately in an edition of 40 copies.] —A 1.D. 
Christina. Rossetti 
2990. Brzenk, Eugene J. UP-HILL and *Down-" by Christina Rossetti, VP, 10:4, 
Win. 1972, 367-371. This poem should be read in conjunction with Amor Mundi, 
as Rossetti intended. They are linked by their central metaphor of life as a road. The 
form of the first poem suggests the difficulty of reaching the inn; the 2nd moves freely 
and easily, suggesting а downward movement. Further parallels exist in theme and 
. language. —P.A.H. 
Ў D. С. Rossetti 
2991. Fredeman, William E. Impediments and Motives: Biography as Unfair Sport, 
MP, 70:2, Nov. 1972, 149-155. (rev.-art., David Sonstroem, Rossetti and the Fair Lady, 
Wesleyan U., 1970). Sonstroem, like Robert Williams Buchanan (The Fleshly School 
of Poetry [in Contemporary, 1871], has considered Rossetti's poems and paintings as 
litle more than autopsychological revelations of the poet. He is guilty of writing a 
fantasy biography of the man drawn from his works. —L.D.B. 


Simeon Solomon 
Cf.: Item 2995, o Uy ) 
А Буе А. C. Swinburne 
2992. Mayfield, John S. Swinburnes ATALANTA IN CALYDON: The Oxford 
“Facsimile,” BC, 21:4, Win. 1972, 532-537. In 1930 Oxford published a facsimile 
of the first cdition (1865) of this work. But a number of errors [some of which are 
listed] which had been awkwardly corrected by hand in the first edition were not 
noticed by the publishers of the facsimile, and the type was thus perfect at these 
spots. At least one copy of the facsimile, bound at the same bindery where the entire 
1930 edition was bound, lacks the preliminary leaves which identify the edition as a 
facsimile; such a copy can be mistaken as the true first edition, until one checks those 
points where the type is perfect. (Illustrated) —QG.T.T. 


2993. Peters, Robert L. Swinburne's Idea of Form, Criticism, 5:1, Win. 1963, 45-63. 
Too long ignored both as critical theorist and practical critic, Swinburne deserves a 
major place not only among Victorian critics but also in the broad history of literary 
criticism. Like such Romantics as Coleridge, he conceives of form as the main determi- 
nant of value in a work of art. To this important inherited principle he adds his own 
theory of technique and control, stressing the necessity for technical and structural 
craftsmanship and ‘aesthetic "tact." His broader organicism, then, represents a sig- 
nificant modification in the Romantic aestheticism that he transmitted to such Victorian 
theorists as Pater. & —J.C.M. 


2994. Byars, Julie Anne. Eight Unpublished Letters from A. C. Swinburne, N&Q, 
20:3, Mar. 1973, 95-97. In the possession of Swinburne’s descendants, 8 letters (1883- 
1885) to Thomas Hay Sweet Escott, then editor of the Fortnightly Review, concern 
Swinburne’s writing for this periodical. [In 3 Swinburne discusses his article on Hugo’s 
Legend of the Centuries. In the first (and longest) he ranks Hugo’s book with the Шай 
and the Divine Comedy and stipulates that if the article is wanted, it must be taken 
without alferation or omission. The letters are reproduced.] C—JLS.. 
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2995. LeBourgeois, John Y. Swinburne and Simeon Solomon, N&Q, 20:3, Mar. 1973, 
91-95. Swinburne's break with Solomon apparently became definite in Мау 1871. 
Phrasings in Solomon's letters to Swinburne are ambiguous and/or cryptic, but they 
suggest that Swinburne suspected Solomon of homosexual misconduct and feared lest 
his own name be linked with 2 young homosexuals then on trial; Solomon seems to 
have been "in some way closely connected with the proceedings." In July Swinburne 
wrote an ambivalent review of Solomon's Vision of Love that further widened the 
break. In Dec. 1873 Swinburne repudiated Solomon. . —J.S.P. 


Lord Tennyson 


2996. Drake, Constance. A Topical Dating for LOCKSLEY HALL SIXTY YEARS 
AFTER, VP, 10:4, Win. 1972, 307-320. Hallam Tennyson asserts that this poem was 
composed in 1886, the year of publication. Because of the topicality of the poem, à more 
likely date would be between 1882 and 1884. Most of the issues mentioned—the Afghan 
crisis, the Irish cruelties, the 1884 Reform Bill, among others—had been resolved or 
forgotten by 1886. Presumably the poet would not have used such examples if 1886 
were the true date. In the future, scholars should consider more than the Memoir as а 
source for the dating of poems after 1874, the year Tennyson's journal was discontinued. 

—P.A.H. 

Charles Tennyson 


2997. -Campbell, Patrick. Four Unpublished Pieces from the Trinity Manuscript of 
POEMS BY TWO BROTHERS, N&Q, 20:3, Mar. 1973, 87-90. Handwriting and 
technique suggest that 4 poems [reproduced and annotated] in the Ms of this work 
: at Trinity College, Cambridge, are by Charles Tennyson. Тһеу reveal the young author 
to have had a considerable range of interests and reading. Their titles (taken from the 
^ opening line of each) are: О music, soft music, Sweet spirit of air, Maid of the Indies, 
and Not with more grim malignant joy. —].S.P. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


2998. Landow, George P. Some New Thackeray Letters, ELN, 10:4, June 1973, 279- 
282. Three previously unpublished ‘Thackeray letters and a 4th which has been printed 
only from a transcription in an auction catalogue have come to light in the Harry 
Lyman Koopman Collection at the John Hay Library, Brown Library. The letters 
are addressed to John Forster, to J. J. Merriman, to his children, and to the Brownings. 

р —L.D.B. 

Anthony Trollope 

2999. Wittig, E. W. Significant Revisions in Trollope’s THE MACDERMOTS OF 
BALLYCLORAN, N&Q, 20:3, Mar. 1973, 90-91. Information about 3 differences 
between the first and 2nd editions of this novel supplements R. C. Terry’s Three 
Lost Chapters of Trollope's First Novel (Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 27:1, June 1972, 
71-80). These are: (1) on the basis of a letter from Frederic Chapman to Trollope of 
July 3, 1860, the novel appeared "between July 1860 and Feb. 1861”; Trollope himself 
said it came out in January 1861; (2) omitting Chaps. 2 and 3 both tightened the 
structure and improved the tone of the work; (3) deleting Chap. 12 provided a less 
conventional and artistically superior end for the novel. —].S.P. 


Oscar Wilde 
3000. O'Brien, Kevin. Oscar Wilde and Canadian Artists, AnR, 1:4, Win. 1971, 11-28. 
Oscar Wilde in his lecture tour (1882) under the management of Richard D'Oyly Carte 
surprised audiences with his sincere and kind treatment of Canadian poets and artists. 
' By 1882, Canadian cultural groups were being formally organized, and Wilde's visit 
gave impetus to formation. He encouraged Sir Charles G. D. Roberts, and had an 
"unhappy association with Louis Fréchette, who was provoked, no doubt, by the fact 
that Wilde was both British and successful. Wilde evidently did not recognize 
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Fréchette's dislike, for he praised him as "Canada's best poet.” Wilde also’ sponsored 
and promoted the artistic works of Homer Watson, Frances Richards, Frederick Dun- 
bar, and John C. Miles. . —A.l.D. 


Cf.: Item 2981, 


William С. Wills 
3001. Stottlar, James Е. A Victorian Stage Adapter at Work: W. G. Wills “Rehabil- 
itates” the Classics, VS, 16:4, June 1973, 401-432. А prolific playwright, made famous 
by a blank verse tragedy on Charles І (Medea in Corinth, 1872), Wills was in demand, 
for the next decade, as a reviser. His triumphs were based on earlier dramatic versions 
of Goldsmith's The Vicar of Wakefleld (Olivia), Bulwer-Lytton's Eugene Aram, and 
Bronté’s Jane Eyre, on historical figures, and on Douglas Jerrold’s Black-Eyed Susan 
(William and Susan). To meet the need of theaters to which society was returning, he 
eliminated coarseness, spectacle, burlesque, sensation, gross immorality, and histrionic 
excess. He avoided the censor by converting possibly controversial subjects into tear- 
fully sentimental praise of domestic bliss. Most critics supported his work, seeing in it 
a valuable step toward truly. worthwhile theater. He was already being forgotten by bis 
death in 1891. —L.J.D. 
Fiction ^ 
3002. Brantlinger, Patrick. Bluebooks, the Social Organism, and the Victorian Novel, 
Criticism, 14:4, Fall 1972, 328-344. Among the many Victorian: writers who were 
indebted to "parliamentary bluebooks" for their information on social.investigations 
are Disraeli (Sybil), Frances Trollope (Michael Armstrong), and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning (Cry of the Children), as well as Dickens, Arnold, Ruskin, Clough, Hughes, 
Kingsley, Southey, Coleridge, and Carlyle. The decision to sell Parliamentary Reports 
in 1835 following the founding of the London Statistical Society shaped Victorian 
literature, although distrust of the theories of the social sciences was deeply rooted in 
the writers who were inspired by them. Development of social sciences and the 
Victorian novel ran almost parallel, and the readers of bluebooks frequently regarded 
them in the same fictional light as they did the novels. Poor children fell into the 
hands of monstrous adults and were exploited by them, to the horror of rich "readers 
who had small knowledge of the living and working conditions of the poor. Social 
evils were exposed as enormous and complex. Fact gathering on events and details be- 
came a massive summarizing task performed by writers such as George Eliot (Middle- 
march) and Thackeray (Vanity Fair) and society was often viewed as a vast organism, 
deformed and diseased in various ways. The causal elements in society's evolution were 
studied according to Spencer’s argument that “Carlylean Hero-Worship" distorts the 
past, and the basis for Victorian realism emerged as  anti-heroic, . —M.T.H. 


Poetry А 
3003. Starzyk, Lawrence J. *That Promised Land": Poetry and Religion in the 
Early Victorian Period, VS, 16:3, Mar. 1973, 269-290. Carlyle’s announcement in 
1931 of art's messianic function began a movement to install poetry as a spiritual 
exercise. As faith declined, Keble celebrated poetry too, but as a way óf embodying 
revealed truth rather than of discovering or creating the larger synthesis. Carlyle's 
dialectic of becoming opposes the traditional dialectic of being. It makes poetry process, 
not assimilation, makes poetry religion itself, not its adjunct. Clough's writings most 
clearly indict the old dialectic and, with Arnold, G. H. Lewes, and others, point to the 
poet's need for "psychic integrity," and to the centrality of history and the Zeitgeist. 
Ruskin and Newman stress the comprehensive vision and the "whole man." Morality 
becomes an aesthetic and psychological concept, religion becomes subservient to. poetry, 
and "imaginative reason" in the service of man describes poetry’ 8 тетине faculty. and 
its social relevance. : . - : D. ; 2o—LJOD 
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3004. Turner, Tode M. Lucretius Among the Victorians, VS, 16:3, Mar. 1973, 329- 
348. To see the positivist naturalists and Lucretius as materialists was to: discredit the 
originality of modern scientists, to associate them with a view Christianity had over- 
come, and to demonstrate the continuing relevance of the classics. For Macaulay and 
his generation, Lucretius was a fine poet and no scientist. Tennyson's Lucretius (1868) 
suggested a parallel between ancient and modern atomic.theory and Fleeming Jenkin 
influentially insisted on it. Tyndall's address to the British Association in 1874 praised 
Lucretius for his assault on superstition and in so doing gave the defenders of religion 
(John Veitch, W. H. Mallock, and John Masson, especially) an opening for polemic. 
They made Lucretius a scientist whose attack on réligion was, Кене. an attack on 
paganism, not on Christianity. ue PIU. —LJ. D. 
X. MODERN NER P A ML. 
Arnold Bennett l 

3005. Kennedy, James G. Voynich, Bennett, and Tressell: Two Alternatives for 
Realism іп the Transition Age, ELT, 13:4, 1970, 254-286. Bourgeois definitions of 
tragedy as the confirmation of metaphysical disorder, of realism as the expression of 
somewhat heroic individualism, and of naturalism.as the:expression of the individua] as 
victim ignore the concrete historical and social environment of literature. -Such defini- 
tions are corrected by Raymond Williams’s idea .of revolution as tragic action: that 
resolves disorder (Modern Tragedy, Chatto & Windus, 1966) and by George Lukacs's 
identification of realism with "the social and historical task humanity has to solve" and 
of naturalism with the “mechanical mirroring” of capitalism (Preface to, Studies in 
European Realism, Grosset & Dunlap, 1964). Ethel Voynich's works illustrate the 
difference: between bourgeois-metaphysical-aesthetic and revolutionary-moral (sense of 
justice) sensibilities; in her characters’ adoption of the latter, ‘she’ _exemplifies realism 
in the 1880-1920 period, as does Robert Tressell, though he: is’ less revolutionary. 
Bennett, however, despite his avowed acceptance of Herbert Spencer’s emphasis on 
moral obligation; “deserts his convention of social scientific truth to assert the accepted 
bourgeois metaphysic,” and allows his sense of the beauty of disorder to override his 
moral sense of justice, thus exemplifying the naturalistic А —J. Edd 


Joyce Cary 5 
3006. Webb, Bernice Larson. Animal Imagery and Juvenile Delinipenti “in “Joyce 
Cary’s CHARLIE IS MY DARLING, SCB, 32:4, Win. 1972, 240-242. Cary has 
great sensitivity and compassion for people in trouble and for animals: and frequently 
gives animal characteristics to humans and vice versa. Тһе” eponymous hero in this 
novel is likened to a restless colt, a hurt horse, and a hunted rabbit." This method, 
employed also with the other characters, exhibits Cary’s understatiding of both men 
and beasts. This understanding develops into compassion, which is the predominant 
theme of the book. Де Жеке --О.М. 


Joseph Conrad ұлша” ді sow d 
3007. Begnal, Michael H. The Ideals of Despair: A View of pos Conrad's THE 
ARROW OF GOLD, Conrad, 3:3, 1971-72, 37-40. Тһе central. concern of the novel 
is the romance between Rita and M. George amid an abortive Carlist revolution. Апу 
political statement "is essentially that of The Secret Agent: the policies and ma- 
chinations of governments and societies, their plots and counterplots, are ultimately 
meaningless." Bitterness and failure win with the destruction of the fovers’ relationship. 
"Lord Jim is to be pitied or scorned for his romanticism and fixed ideas, but Rita and 
M. George should sadden us with their demise.” E =: W. H. 


3008. Martin, W. R. Gaspar Ruiz: A Conradian Hero, Conrad, 3: 3, 1971-72, 46-48. 
Though Gaspar Ruiz is not among the best of Contad’s works, it is more than a 
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* ‘magazine fake.'" It contrasts "Ruiz's peasant instincts and strong natural devotions, 
-and his innocence of all feeling for abstract or theoretical ideas and causes" with “the 
insensate inhumanity of idea-ridden Republicans and the pathological] hatred of 
Royalist, Erminia.” Another conflict exists between Ruiz's "generous and wholesome 
native impulse" and his wife's injecting him with political hysteria. А man of the 
people, he is somewhat like Nostromo, but retains his radical innocence, and in that 
way resembles Singleton (Nigger of the Narcissus), MacWhirr (Typhoon), and Peyrol 
(The Rover). —J.W.H. 


3009. Cook, William J., Jr. More Light on HEART OF DARKNESS, Conrad, 3:3, 
1971-72, 4-14. In the 3 thematic levels of the story, the contrast of light and darkness 
is the central image in ways different from those pointed out in Wilfred Dowden's 
The Light and Dark Imagery and Thematic Development іп Conrad's HEART OF 
DARKNESS (Rice Institute Pamphlet, 44:1, Apr. 1957, 33-51 [AES, 1:6, June 1958, 
` 898]. First, light vs. darkness symbolizes the civilized world vs. the Congo, but as 
the story progresses “not all of the apparent, external glitter of civilization is gold." 
Second, light and darkness represent Kurtz's success or failure in accomplishing his 
goal and maintaining moral and mental stability. Third, Marlow's search for Kurtz 
is a voyage of self-discovery, and light and dark represent the dual nature of all men. 
Light symbolizes the high and idealized in man. Darkness connotes the opposite. 
Choosing between nightmares, Marlow picks "Kurtz and savagery over the~ pious 
civilized hypocrites,” but cannot pick the.darkness of revealing Kurtz’s truc nature. 

. —J.W.H. 


3010, Haltresht, Michael. The Gods of Conrad’s NOSTROMO, Rena, 24:4, Sum. 1972, 
207-212. This work is saturated with religious symbols and myths.. The first chapter, 
in particular, suggests an intuitively religious orientation, despite a conscious cynicism 
found elsewhere in the novel. Ambiguities and tensions are manifestations of an equilib- 
rium in Coprad’s mind between his "dislike" toward certain Christian doctrines, cere- 
monies, and festivities and the counterforce of his continuing unconscious allegiance 
to Catholicism, "the faith of his fathers" that he consciously repudiated. [Various 
passages from the novel are scrutinized to exemplify the “equilibrium.”] —QG.A.C. 


3011. King, William E. Conrad's “Weltanschauung” and the God of Material Interests 
in NOSTROMO, Conrad, 3:3, 1971-72, 41-45. Holroyd, the American businessman 
who finances the reopening of the San Tome mine, personifies the material interests of 
silver and iron; his endowing churches makes him God's partner, and his name is 
similar to Holy rod. In Conrad's world picture, the whole government of Costaguana 
is insignificant compared to the interests of silver and iron. “Тһе power of the god of 
material interests and the faith this god inspires" are the San Tome mine, which gives 
the Occidental province the power to secede from Costaguana and the people who 
trust in the mine the faith to march to save its Senor Administrator. Charles Gould, 
the Senor Administrator, is the high priest of the god of material interests and is 
corrupted; bis wife is a martyr to it; Nostromo is ruined by it; Decoud dies under its 
weight; and Dr. Monygham “із doomed to disappointment in his love" by it-—J.W.H. 


3012. Thornton, Weldon. An Episode from Anglo-Irish History іп Conrad's THE SE- 
CRET AGENT, ELN, 10:4, June 1973, 286-290. Тһе imprisonment of Michaelis in this 
work is based on an event that occurred in Manchester, England, in Sept. 1867. Con- 
rad's use of the incident illustrates his interest in anarchist activities in places besides 
the continent and his correctness of detail. It also provides a historical source for the 
character of Michaelis. —L.D.B. 


3013. Brown, P. L. THE SECRET SHARER and the Existential Hero, Conrad, 3:3, 
1971-72, 22-30. Тһе existential action the captain and Leggatt share helps overcome 
the limitations of the story's psychological interpretation. They “rebel against traditional 
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values and desire to develop freely their own existential self-reliance, to prove them- 
selves, and to gain mastery over themselves and their world." Тһе storm at sea in 
which Leggatt acts in a way Sartre ' ‘would approve—freely, individually, responsibly” 

—brings "an absurd dilemma, to invite shipwreck by remaining within the law or to 
invite execution by defying it.” In killing an insubordinate sailor, Leggat “shows the 
same Nietzschean contempt for the.weak" that Dostoevsky’s Raskolnikov (Crime and 
Punishment) had. Leggatt rejects useless violence—the possibility of a murderous fight 
if he flees to a nearby islet—but accepts responsibility and his own kind of punishment. 
The existential similarity of the captain’s "position to Leggatt’s is his aloneness.” The 
captain’s “torment of himself and his crew reminds one of such tortured existential 
heroes as Dostoevsky’s Underground Man.” —J.W.H. 


3014. Schenck, Mary-Low. Seamanship in Conrad’s THE SECRET SHARER, Criti- 
cism, 15:1, Win. 1973, 1-15. The primary focus of critics of this work has been its 
psychological or emblematic phases. Many critics have viewed the surface aspects of 
the story with great attention but no critic has comprehended fully the real sequence 


of plot activities. Instead, they give interpretations of the captain’s hints and declara- 


tions rather than his acts; but it is the “dichotomy between the captain’s thoughts and 
his actions, between inner and outer reality,” that creates the rich story. Criticism, 
in bulk, is shattered against the rock of the last scene because of the crucial question 
posed as to what is the amount of risk involved in the captain’s act of-taking the ship 
in close to the shore. Although the safety of the véssel is to be preferred Чо the life 
of one man, that man’s life is worth more than the possible danger of a "minor 
wreck.” —M.T.H. 


3015. Lewis, John S. A Conrad Reprint: THE SISTERS, ELT, 13:3, 1970, 245-246. 
(rev.-art., intro. Ford Madox Ford, ed. Ugo Mursia, Milan: U. Mursia, 1968, distributed 
by Conradiana Bookshop, Abilene, Texas). Conrad set aside this 8,000-word fragment in 
1896; he may have returned to it at the end of his career when he'wrote the somewhat 
similar Arrow of Gold. This edition, beautifully bound and printed, is of 950 copies, 
and while it is an important document for Conrad studies, it will probably soon be 
unobtainable. ' Ford's introduction offers a glimpse of Ford, but scarcely a reliable one 
of Conrad; what Conrad would have done had he completed The Sisters, only Ford 
thinks he knows. Conrad seems to be straining for the linguistic precision he began 
to discover in Nigger. —J.H.W. 


3016. Pinsker, Sanford. Joseph Conrad and the Language of the Sea, Conrad, 3:3, 
1971-72, 15-21. A complex portrayal of men at sea occurs in 5 narratives—The Nigger 
of the “Narcissus,” Typhoon, Youth, The Secret Sharer, and The Shadow Line—where 
“Conrad mediates between the tested and the yet untried, betwen those who skim 
efficiently across the surface and those who descend into the terrible depths of Self, 
without making a final commitment to either.” Conrad’s ambivalence shows in the 
difference between the efficient MacWhirr (Typhoon) and the USD E captain in 
The Secret Sharer. —].W.H. 


3017. Lewis, John S. Conrad: A Son On His Father, ELT, 13:3, 1970, 246-247. 
(rev.-art., Borys Conrad, My Father: Joseph Conrad, Calder & Boyars, 1970). Borys's 
book adds little to what is already known of Conrad's life, but it does make his 
character more distinct than Jessie's books do. Chiefly about Conrad during the 
century's first decade, the book shows Conrad's humor to be light-hearted rather than 
compulsively gay, and identifies him rather than Jessie as the family's central figure. 

—J.H.W. 


3018. Schultheiss, Tom. Conrad Bibliography: A Continuing Checklist, Conrad, 3:3, 
1971-72, 60-65. [Major entries (72) from Larrett to Zagorska (many include abstracts 
and réviews) are "designed to supplement the major booklength Conrad bibliographies 
published to date."] —J.W.H. 


å 
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Walter.De La Mare . 
3019. Richey, Clarence W. The Falling Portrait; A Note Upon Walter De La Mare’s 
Use of Superstition in THE PICTURE, NCLit, 2:3, May 1972, 9-10. There is an old 
superstition that a falling picture foretells а death in the family. In this work Lucia's 
tampering with thé portrait of her husband's first wife causes it to fall. Thus, although 
her husband has suspected that his death is imminent, it is her jealousy fhat evokes 
the’ dreaded omen. Е —I. M.D. 


T..S. Eliot 
3020. Brown, R. D. Revelation іп T. S. Eliot's JOURNEY OF THE МАСІ, Rena, 
24:3, Sp. 1972, 136-140. Eliot's rhetoric in picturing the revelation of the mystic 
moment when the Magus realizes that the child in the manger is the messiah has not 
engaged commentators of this poem; yet this "burns at the core of the work and: its 
sources in the Old and New Testaments." Secular readings are inadequate because they 
impute their own unawareness of evidence that the poem ‘clearly indicates the Magus 
possessed. Too much Eliot criticism has been based upon assumptions of ‘secular 
tradition that’ seriously impoverish an understanding of many of his poems, especially 
Journey of the Magi. —G.A. 6. 


3021... Hager, Philip E. . T. S. Eliot's A GAME OF CHESS: Another “Source” of 
the Dressing Room Scene, AnR, 1:2, Sum. 1970, 91-93. The dressing room in the 
Game of Chess section of The Waste Land reminds one of rooms belonging to Dido, 
Cleopatra in Shakespeare's Antony, Imogen in Cym., and Belinda in Pope's Rape of 
the Lock. Eliot may have been affected by Elizabeth's sitting room in Larish's My 
Past, Pater's description of art, and La Forgue's Dernier Vers. One should add to tbe 
list Beardsley’s Under the Hill, for there are close parallels, both in idea and words, 
between the 2 works. —A.l. D. 


3022. "Montgomery, Marion: Beyond Pound's Quarrel with Ellof's Text, GaR, 26:4, 
Win. 1972, 415-425. A comparison of the final form of The Waste Land with the 
original Ms reveals not only Eliot's debt to Pound but also the extent to which it 
was a personal document reflecting the history of Eliot and his times. After Eliot first 
showed Pound the work in Jan. 1922, he used the suggestions he deemed useful. Pound 
did not seem to understand Eliot's objective in the opening lines of The Game of Chess. 
Residues of art and history, captured by Eliot with a Keatsian sensuousness, „were 
simultaneously presented by Huxley in Antic Hay (1923) when Lady Viveash gazes 
at St. Paul's. Death by Water, cut from 92 to 10 lines on Pound’s advice, is not a 
convincing narrative, though it reflects the poet's pleasurable sailing experience along 
the New England coast. The introduction of St. Paul in the section indicates the 
religious ` direction of his later work, increasingly further from Pound's: influence. 

==. М. N. 


3023. Romer Karen T. T. S. Eliot and the Language of Liturgy, Rena, 24:3, Sp. 1972, 
119-135. Language represented for Eliot not only the particular medium of his writing 
craft, but a much larger concept. With his conversion to the Anglican Church, he 
bécame deeply aware of the language and literary tradition of thé Church. Of special 
concern was the Christian faith as expressed in its liturgy. Eliot's use of the language 
of the liturgy can be seen to enrich one aspect of the background relevant for reading 
poems of his 2nd period. [The salient points of the liturgy are discussed -as apparent 
in Ash Wednesday, The Hollow Men, and various other poems.] —G.A.C. 


Ford Madox Ford 
3024. Jones, Lawrence William. The Quality of Sadness іп Ford’s THE GOOD 
SOLDIER, 'ELT, 13:4, 1970, 296-302. Despite Ford's claim to the contrary, this work 
is a tragedy; absurdist i in its evocation of ^the situation of human beings in an essentially 
meaningless universe," the novel gives rise to the sadness of perpetua] despair; at the 
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recognition of this. predicament. Six elements of modern tragedy contribute ќо: this 
sadness: lack of communication, the superficial sheen of life, the isolation of each 
character, the passivity of each, spiritual and emotional entropy, and the meaningless- 
ness of existence. In addition to these, each character is ill-prepared for life, and 
nonsatisfaction and futility inhere in their lives; thus the novel is an objective correlative 
for our century. - —J.H.W. 


Cf.: Item 3015. 


E. M. Forster 
3025. Meyers, rom “Vacant Heart and Hand and Eye": The Homosexual Theme 
in A: ROOM WITH A VIEW, ELT, 13:3, 1970, 181-192. Forster’s recurrent ques- 
tioning of the value of heterosexual love “undermines his power and effectiveness as a 
novelist” and accounts for his occasionally “spinsterish and effete” quality. Though 
A Room’s Reverend Beebe, whose latent homosexuality is released in a bathing scene 
similar to those in Whitman and D. H. Lawrence, moves from the “vital” to the 
“morbid” pole of the work, and though Lucy, named after Scott's Lucy Ashton, rejects 
his influence, his views on sex are similar to Forster’s as revealed in his other works 
and in a letter to Т.Е. Lawrence. Forster’s ambiguous presentation of his own views 
threatens the otherwise romantic and happy ending. —J.H.W. 


John Galsworthy 

3026. Hawkes, Carol A. Galsworthy: The Paradox of Realism, ELT, 13:4, 1970, 
288-295. In the shift from Victorian to 20th-century realism, from the attempt to reform 
а hypocritical society into greater accordance with its own values to “а paradoxical 
realism that uses its power of evoking the familiar world as an instrument of revulsion 
from [that world’s] values," Galsworthy played a major role. In The Island Pharisees 
hé departs from the Victorians by making Shelton's pursuit of reality end in disgust with 
human nature, and in his 4 social novels he scrutinizes both action and value: 
complacency rather than hypocrisy is the capital sin. Unable to support the nihilistic 
implications of the absolute opposition of man-made and natural realities, Galsworthy 
finally sought a solution in the rather Victorian idea of the flexibility of human nature. 

—J.H.W. 


; Graham Greene 
3027. MacSweeii; R. J. Exiled from the Garden: Graham Greene, AnR, 1:2, Sum. 
1970, 41-48. Greene brings to his novels "the exotic of decay, despair, and the 
uncanny,” attitudes no doubt brought about by his unusual background. The presence 
of Roman Catholicism in his life infuses his novels with extraordinary struggles between 
good and evil. --А. I.D. 


Ted Hughes 
3028. Watt, Donald J. Echoes of Hopkins in Ted Hughes’s THE HAWK ІМ THE 
RAIN, NCLit, 2:3, May 1972, 10-12. There is more than a general resemblance to 
Hopkins in this poem. Hughes uses several stylistic devices commonly associated with 
Hopkins, such as heavy alliteration, extended modifiers, and parallel phrases, and there 
are echoes of Hopkins's language. It is quite likely that the similarity is Hughes's 
attempt "to translate [Hopkins] into his own contemporary idiom." —J.M.D. 


D. H. Lawrence 


3029. Cushman, Keith. “А Bastard Begot”: The Origins of D. Н. Lawrence's THE 
CHRISTENING, MP, 70:2, Nov. 1972, 146-149. Two accounts of bastardy on the 





production of Laetitia (1906, a fragment later reworked as The White Peacock) and 
The Christening (1912). The fragment is mawkish while the story із satiric, the 
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difference between them serves as a dope sheet to Lawrence's maturation. Thus the 
literary genealogy: The Christening by George ______ out of Laetitia, —L.D.B. 


СЕ: Item 3114. 


j F. R. Leavis 
3030. Fraser, John. Leavis, Winters, and Poetry, SoRA, 5:3, Sept. 1972, 179-196. 
The works of F. R. Leavis and Yvor Winters, taken together, form a paradigm of 
‘evaluative criticism. Although Leavis and Winters differ in their evaluations of 
several poets, including Yeats and Eliot, Winters's views cannot be laid to provincialism 
or the narrowness of his neoclassical poetic principles. Leavis's thinking about short 
poems is influenced by his feelings about Shakespeare's plays, and he does not measure 
the truth of the poem or the degree of formal mastery, operations which Winters per- 
forms. Although Leavis has created а model of English studies, still that. model could 
be improved by adding Winters's findings in regard to truth and form in poetry.—E.N.J. 


Doris Lessing 
3031. Graves, Nora Calhoun. Doris Lessing's Two Antheaps, NCLit, 2:3, May 1972, 
6-8. There are 2 antheaps in the short story The Antheap.. Mr. Macintosh's gold mine 
is an' inverted, physical antheap; the refuge belonging to Tommy and Dirk is а 
symbolic one. Although Mr. Macintosh destroys their place of refuge, he cannot 
destroy the youngsters nor their ambition, and 14-15 through the gold mine that the 
boys achieve self-fulfillment, ` —J.M.D. 


John Metcalf 
3032. Gawsworth, John. In Memoriam: John Metcalf, AnR, 1:2, Sum. 1970, 73-78. 
Metcalf (1892-1965) is numbered among the 3 great modern writers of the macabre 
tale, the other two being Arthur Machen and M. P. Shiel. Known for writing Foster- 
Girl, a novel, and many short stories, Metcalf at his death was at work on a biography. 
‘of Evelyn Scott. (Metcalf's Why I Write the Macabre and The Nuisance are included.] 
—A.I.D. 


Ronald Sanders 


3033. Rosenfeld, Alvin H. Becoming Jewish: Ronald Sanders’s REFLECTIONS ОМ 
А TEAPOT, Midstream, 18:8, Oct. 1972, 65-71. (rev.-art, Harper & Row, 1972). 
Sanders’s work; like many Jewish autobiographies, retraces a growth from childhood 
to maturity in which the central conflict is between Jewish and secular culture. How- - 
ever, unlike Kazin's A Walker in the City and Daiches's Two Worlds, Sanders's autobiog- 
raphy is “about acculturation: to Jewishness, not away from it.” Autobiography often 
depicts language as the means by which the protagonist finds himself. Sanders, whose | 
father is а British Protestant, reverses assimilationist patterns of discarding Yiddish and 
Hebrew for English and achieves personal and cultural maturity by means of Yiddish. 
—8$.G.K. 


George Bernard Shaw 


3034. Mills, Carl Henry. Shaw’s Superman: A Re-examination, ShawR, 13:2, May 
1970, 48-58. Shaw's "superman" is not a pure rendition of the philosophy of Nietzsche' 5. 
"ubermensch," nor is it based on Carlyle's ideals. Shaw's philosophy contains neither 
the blind hopelessness of Nietzsche nor the bland heroics of Carlyle's hero, though 
both men have influenced him to varying degrees. Тһе misinterpretation of his 
philosophy has occurred because his critics refuse to see beyond their persona] dis- 
approval of the "superman" hypothesis. Shaw's "superman" is not a single individual 
but a reeducated humanity. —M.S.W. 


3035. Carpenter, Charles A. Notes on Some Obscurities in THE REVOLUTIONISTS . 
HANDBOOK, ShawR, 13:2, May 1970, 59-64. The major problem with interpreting 
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this work, which is appended to Man and Superman, is the reader's inability to recognize 
the allusions used throughout it. Once they are presented in their historical context, 
however, the Handbook's argument is made clear. —M.S.W. 


3036. Ware, James M. MEDICINAL LAUGHTER, ELT, 13:3, 1970, 248-250. (rev.- 
art,- Roger Boxhill, Shaw and the Doctors, Basic Books, 1969). Since for Shaw 
medicine is ministration to the Life Force, he was satirical in his dealings with doctors 
who capitalized on the general desire for health. Shaw's faith in creative evolution . 
engenders the faith that makes critical laughter possible, but Boxhill does not support 
his argument that Jesus is Shaw's Good Doctor. The book is equallv thin at other 
points, . —]J].H.W. 


Cf.: Item 2873. 


Muriel Spark 
3037. Laffin, Garry S. Muriel Spark's Portrait of the Artist as a Young Girl, Rena, 
24:4, Sum. 1972, 213-223. Attempts to assign meaningful motivations to the characters 
in The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie serve mainly to point up its “failure.” То read the 
novel as though it were psychologically realistic is to miss its real significance, espe- 
cially since Spark employed an even more characteristic technique: namely, the novel 
as parable and allegory. Also, she indulged her sense of humor to such subtle effect 
that few critics have seen Sandy Stranger as a comic figure. The novel can indeed be 
read as an extended joke. Its final effect is ambivalent, but not ambiguous once its . 
point is clearly seen. In the combined characters of Jean Brodie and Sandy Stranger, 
. the author made what is perhaps her most public confession of herself as both person 
and novelist. 0o—G.A.C. 


Montague Summers 
3038. Smith, Timothy d'Arch. Montague Summers: An Addition to the Bibliography, 
BC, 21:4, Win. 1972, 558-559. The Book of Gomorrah (which lacks an imprint, but 
which cah be assigned to the Fortune Press between 1933 and 1938) should now be 
added to the list of books containing contributions by Summers (his name is not men- 
tioned in it, but his style is "clearly discernible"). —G.T-T. 


3039. Brocard, Sewell, Montague Summers: Historian of the Stage, AnR, 1:3, Aut. 
1970, 33-66. Summers (1880-1945), writer and critic, published an edition of Buck- 
ingham's Rehearsal (1914), followed by the first collected Works of Aphra Behn. Later 
he was commissioned to edif the Nonesuch editions of the works of Congreve, Dryden, 
Otway, and Wycherley. John Hayward assailed in review his Dryden (Criterion, 11:44, 
1932), and Ghosh perhaps too punctiliously, his Otway in his introduction to that 
work (Clarendon, 1932). Summers's strength lay more in the role of theater historian 
than critic, for his The Restoration Theatre and The Playhouse of Pepys are deservedly 
praised though Dobrée even there had reservations. His Gothic Quest and.Gothic 
Achievement are exemplary, and his anthology The Supernatural Omnibus has been 
reprinted frequently. Another anthology. The Grimoire and Other Supernatural Storles, 
including 2 Of his own, is a worthy production. At his death he had written, but had 
not revised, The Galanty, Show, an autobiography. [Chapter I appears here for the 
first time.] —A.I.D. 


3040. Sewell, Brocard. The Manuscripts of Montague Summers, AnR, 1:2, Sum. 1970, 
30-40. Summers (1880-1948), eminent writer on, and scholar and critic of, witchcraft 
and demonology, Restoration drama, and the Gothic novel, left at his death a horde 
of personal private papers and literary remains, among which were 12 books in various 
states of completion, besides the literary materials of the biographer. Elis. He left 
his estate to Stuart-Forbes (d. 1945), his secretary and friend. Some of these papers 
are now in the hands of known individuals; others are owned by an unnamed London 
publisher and an unnamed Indian lady bookseller. Many more need to be located. 
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[A prospectus by Summers of an intended work on the Gothic novel and a facsimile 
of & holograph letter are included.] —A ЈР. 


3. R. R. Tolkien 
3041. Boswell, George W. Tolkien as Littératenr, SCB, 32:4, Win. 1972, 188-197. 
The Lord of the Rings has been shown to be a species of history by Halle and Barber, 
a religious epic by Robert J. Reilly, and a fairy-tale by Tolkien. Many of the folktale 
plots and motifs classified by Thompson are easily identified. Some of the themes that 
occur throughout the books are: cooperation, friendship, courage, consideration, respect 
for accumulated wisdom of the past, dependability, and imagination. Тһе Christian 
theme of vicarious sacrifice is especially apparent. Auden evaluates the presuppositions 
of the whole work as Christian. The eucatastrophic ending, occurrences of premonition, 
prophecy, and special vocabulary support this evaluation. --О.М. 


Robert Tressell 
Cf.: Item 3005. 


Ethel L. Voynich 
Cf.: Item 3005. 


H. G. Wells 
3042. Johnston, Dillon. The Recreation of Self in Wells’s EXPERIMENT IN AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY, Criticism, 14:4, Fall 1972, 345-360. Тһе autobiographers of the 
Victorian era, such as Spencer, Tennyson, Carlyle, Ruskin, and Newman, were aware 
of the threat to self-honesty posed by the increased speed of change in social conscious- 
ness and problems. Their intention was one of lifetime self-identification. Memory 
in self-images played a part in filling gaps left when data such as letters proved inade- 
quate, an advantage lacking i in biographical works. One disadvantage can be discovered 
in Wells’s Experiment in which he interprets his life experiences according to his 
persona or self-concept and ignores material that might be in opposition to his ordering 
principle. Wells, in addition to photos, quotations from his own previously pub- 
lished work, and letters to authenticate his narration, has included original drawings 
depicting incidents of his 35-year relationship with Catherine Robbins. Though 
scientific by temperament he can regard his broken leg and later, his father’s broken 
leg, as fortunate falls-which helped him to develop a taste for reading and divided his 
family thus pushing him into the world of opportunity. A ruptured pulmonary blood 
vessel, a smashed kidney, and a terminated marriage he could also regard as for- 
tuitous, and he refers often to his destiny as facetious, humorous, rough, peculiar, and 
benevolent. With intense concern for.the future, Wells seeks approval from genera- 
tions to come as his ideas on the world-state of the future come to РАМН 


Israel Zangwill 
3043. Adams, Elsie B. Israel Zangwill: Ghetto Realist and Romancer, ELT, 13:3, 
1970, 203-209. A versatile writer, extravagantly praised at the turn of the céntury, 
Zangwill is now virtually unknown. Among his poetry, thesis and sentimental drama, 
essays, and fiction, only the fiction deserves reconsideration. He was "the first Jew 
to write English fiction dealing with Jewish life." His realistic ghetto fiction anticipates 
Henry Roth, Saul Bellow, and Philip Roth. Subtle in characterization and controlled 
in structure, Zangwill's work is concerned with struggle between orthodox Jewish im- 
migrants and their Anglo-Jewish children, and specifically with the theme of the con- 
sequences in psychic. disorientation for the young who cut themselves loose from 
tradition. | —J.H.W. 


3044, Adams, Elsie B. Israel Zangwill: An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About 
Him, ELT, 13:3, 1970, 209-244. [The bibliography includes only works of value as 
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literary criticism and works containing biographical information relevant to Zangwill 
as artist; newspaper items are not included.] —J.H.W. 


Fiction 
3045. Bailey, J.O. Transition to the *New Dark Age," ELT, 13:4, 1970, 305-307. 
(rev.-art, Harvey Curtis Webster, After the Trauma: Representative British Novelists 
Since 1920, U. of Kentucky, 1970). Webster’s book includes chapters on Rose Macaulay, 
Aldous Huxley, Ivy Compton-Burnett, Evelyn Waugh, Graham Greene, Joyce Cary, 
L.P. Hartley, and C.P. Snow. Webster presents the “personality bias” of each author, 
and then traces the author’s development in a summary-critique of his best or most 
representative fiction. The evaluations are even-handed, and the book, pungently 
written, sound, and scholarly, is valuable for its perspective and for its implicit invita- 
tion to the non-specialist to read more of the works under discussion. —J.H.W. 


P ле General А 
3046. Fotheringham, Richard. Expatriate Publishing: Eric Partridge and ће Scholartis 
Press, Меапйп, 31:3, Sept. 1972, 338-342. Тһе Scholartis Press was an orderly, well- 
planned venture which did much to further the development of young previously 
unknown authors and to aid the cause of literary emancipation in England. The 
government's actions in banning Norah C. James's novel The Sleeveless Errand іп 
1929 [here reported in detail], swung many moderates to anti-censorship views.—W.R. 


| - AMERICAN 
L PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Cf.: Items 3083 and 3134. 

Indian 


3047. Sanders, Ronald. Red Power at the Bookstore, Midstream, 18:6, June/July 
1972, 49-67. Wronged minorities periodically displace one another in the literary 
marketplace. Rural, non-assimilationist impulses now favor the Indian over the black, 
previously the beneficiary of urban, egalitarian interests. Dee Brown's Bury My Heart 
at Wounded Knee, a dull account of the Indian warrior-victim, is an exercise in white 
self-flagellation. Some anthropologists, including John Upton Terrell in American 
Indian Almanac, have attempted a synthesis of archaeological insights and a concern 
with the Indian people. Adolf Bandelier’s The Delight Makers is a full-fledged 19th- 
century novel that brings to life the author's anthropological research. Theodora 
Kroeber's Ishi in Two Worlds, a true story of the encounter between white civilization 
and the last California aborigine, “deserves a permanent place in American literature, 
even though it belongs to none of the standard literary-artistic genres." Autobiography 
has been the genre most fully exploited by Indians. N. Scott Momaday is "probably 
the most outstanding Indian writer of belles-lettres today," while Vine Deloria, Jr. is 
an important voice in literary polemics. —S.G.K. 
n ERN Jewish 

СЕ: Items 3083 and 3084. 3 

Ен Southern 

3048. Hux, Samuel. Old Southern Magic: Some Notes on “Tragedy,” MoQc, 2:2, Sp. 
1972, 297-305. According to the prevailing literary view the Old South is “tragic” in 
a way no other. material is. The heritage of racial guilt is central, but there is a 
seductive danger in romanticizing this guilt. Immense guilt can be dehumanizing and 


degrading rather than ennobling. The sense of conscious grief in. major and minor 
Southern writing should not be confused with a tragic sense. Tragedy results from an 
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` attempt to transcend limitations, not from an a priori acceptance of them. .The 
conservative Southern mind lacks the failed utopianism necessary for tragedy.—S.G.K. . 


Cf.: Item 3137. 


П. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Resources 


3049. Broderick, John C. Locating Major Resource Collections for Research іп 
American Civilization, AmSt, 10:3, Sp. 1972, 3-10. [Written primarily for the foreign 
researcher, this article gives useful information about the more important centers of 
resource materials in American literature and culture. It briefly describes the extent 
of the collections and notes advantages of the physical location of the following areas: 
` the New England States, New York City, Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., the South 
and Southwest, the Prairie States, California, and 5 less well known centers, Boston 
University, Syracuse University, Wayne State University, Washington University in 
St. Louis, and the University of Wyoming. А concluding section lists some pertinent 
bibliographies and offers a few helpful hints to the foreign scholar.] —A.W.P. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Fiction 


3050. Friedberg, Barton C. The Cult of Adolescence in American Fiction, NaRev, 
1:1, Sp. 1964, 26-35. American novelists have always been preoccupied with the theme 
of the loss of innocence in young men as they enter adult life. This can be traced from 
the seminal Huckleberry Finn, through the novels of Henry James, Stephen Crane, and 
Ernest Hemingway, to Salinger's Catcher in the Rye. The search for experience by the 
protagonists reflects the similar search by the American nation, but the material pros- 
perity of America has meant that the nation's intellectuals have never been called upon 
to participate in the building-up of the nation. Left in solitude, they have responded 
by exploring the individualistic world of childhood апа adolescence. —D.MJ. 


V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


John Cotton 
3051. Etulain, Richard. The New Puritan: Recent Views of John Cotton, Rendezvous, 
7:1, Sp. 1972, 39-51. (геу.-агі). Four recent books picture Cotton fully and dis- 
passionately. They help balance the unqualified adulation of early followers and the 
unfriendliness of moderns such as Parrington and Miller. Larzer Ziff (The Career of 
John Cotton, Princeton U., 1962) provides information on Cotton's English years, 
and his presentation of the Cotton-Williams controversy is impartial. Emery Battis 
(Saints and Secretaries, U. of No. Carolina, 1962) presents Cotton's response to Аппе 
Hutchinson as changing but consistent. Everett Emerson (John Cotton, Twayne, 1965) 
contrasts Cotton's Puritanism with other contemporary versions, vindicates Cotton's 
vacillation in the Hutchinson affair, and pictures Cotton as a scholar who found politics 
difficult. Darrett B. Rutman (Winthrop's Boston, U. of No. Carolina, 1965), going 
beyond the traditional view of Cotton as unchanging apologist for Puritanism, pictures 
a man who changed and developed in response to.new experiences and ideas.—J.T.C. 


Thomas Paine 
3052. Henrich, Joseph George. Thomas Paine's Short Career as a Naval Architect, 
August-October 1807, ANeptune, 34:2, Apr. 1974, 123-134. Paine spent much of his 
politica! and literary career trying to eliminate navies, which he felt led to foreign 
wars and taxation of the many and riches for the few. He advocated the replacement 
of conventional naval forces with the use of large numbers of gunboats for defense. 
When in 1807 President Jefferson did in fact suggest the replacement of the Navy 
with gunboats, Paine designed a new type of gunboat and sent a model to the President, 
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A letter describing this model and letters rejecting it because of: major defects have 
recently come to light. [These letters are reprinted here.] Though Paine accepted the 
rejection of his model, his efforts show how strongly he was committed to the idea of 
gunboats, —B.J.M. 


VL NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
3053. Kay, Donald. Hawthorne’s Use of Laughter in Selected Short Stories, XUS, 
10:2, Fall 1971, 27-32. Laughter is seldom employed in Hawthorne’s stories solely to 
. provide comic relief. It usually helps to create atmosphere, indicates a character's 
realization of truth, and/or underscores the theme. The pervasive laughter at Robin 
in My Kinsman, Major Molineux indicates the characters’ knowledge that Robin's 
quest is futile and underscores the theme of universal discord which Robin at the end 
accepts. In The Snow Image the father’s laughter is emblematic of common sense and 
contrasts with’ the children's imaginative laughter, thus driving home the theme that 
common sense destroys the imagination. Ethan Brand’s scornful laughter and that of 
the insensitive adults around him reflect their lack of compassion, which Brand is 
finally made aware of to no avail. —A.D. 


3054. Robertson, Patricia R. Shelley and Hawthorne: А Comparison of Imagery and 
Sensibility. SCB, 32:4, Win. 1972, 233-239. Shelley and Hawthorne are visionary poets 
perplexed with the duality of life; they try to see the truth behind nature's complexity. 
Possibly Hawthorne's early reading of Shelley influenced him to observe nature closely, 
especially mountains and clouds as symbols depicting the mobile nature of "truth." 
Fogle and Stewart have recognized in Hawthorne, and Grabo іп Shelley, their re- 
spective realization of the difficulty of seeing beyond man's earthly human qualities 
to his spiritual side of existence. Good examples of this strange and fortuitous similarity 
are the descriptions of the thunder storm around Mount Beni in The Marble Faun and 
Tone’s viewing the approach of the chariot of the winged infant through the storm in 
Prometheus Unbound. --О.М. 


Wiliam Henry Hoadley 
3055. Powell, Walter L. William Henry Hoadley: Puritan-Romantic Figure in Tran- 
sition, ConHSB, 39:1, Jan. 1974, 26-30. Hoadley's unpublished Sketches of a Yankey 
Traveller (1823) contributes to our understanding of American. character and literature 
at a time when Calvinist and Enlightenment thought were being replaced by Romantic 
thought. Critical of less pious Christians, he praises the Yankee. character and, in the 
romantic spirit, describes his love of pastoral surroundings and tells of many folk 
customs. His religious exhortations often remind one of a Puritan sermon; at other 
times they call for reason, order, industry, and moderation. —B.J.M. 


Herman Melville 
Cf.: Item 3082. 


Edgar Allan Poe 
3056. Furrow, Sharon. Psyche and Setting: Poe’s Picturesque Landscapes, Criticism, 
15:1, Win. 1973, 16-27. Poe’s statements indicate that he made use of the visual arts 
by applying them to his works with a compositional unity. Poe’s settings are more 
extensively described, often, than his characters. Paradisiaca] landscapes depict the 
alienation of man from his actual surroundings, and the pictorial language commu- 
nicates Poe's intuitions and allegorizes explorations of the psyche. Poe interprets the 
natural environment subjectively in an artificial manner, inventing sublime and sur- 
realistic formulas for the external world which coincide with internal states of mind. 
Artists of the era preceding Poe's reorganized and exaggerated scenery to evoke moods 
of melancholy mixed with repressed fear or horror when the sublimity of art revealed 
ominous nature and ruins. Some paintings were primarily aesthetic and produced 
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feelings of nostalgia. Poe emphasized the psychological in creating impressions of 
beauty that has its source in gloom combined with the pictüresque and the, mystical. 
Believing that man is incapable of understanding God in the setting of nature; Poe 
thought that man's attempts to gain knowledge can only lead to destruction, ав this 
goal is attained only after death. Poe's view of modernity was one of degeneration in 
which man’s distance from paradise steadily increases, — ' © —M.T.H. 


Henry David Thoreau 
3057. Schwaber, Paul. Thoreaws Development in WALDEN, Criticism, 5: 1, Win. 
1963, 64-77. This work reflects Thoreau's mental and moral grówth as his philosophy 
becomes a way of life. After rejecting the attitudes and life styles of his, neighbors in 
Concord as selfish and undesirable, Thoreau proceeds slowly and laboriously toward 
the achievement of specific qualities, ultimately finding a joy and sense of fulfillment 
in living in and working with nature after casting off any objects of spirituál enslave- 
ment to past and future responsibilities. One by one he overcomes ‘the barriers to 
man’s complete physical independence. А pum C.M. 

Walt Whitman ; 
3058. Brenner, George А. Whitman and You: Two Human Beings, NaRev, 1:2, Sp. 
1965, 84-98. Whitman chose the title Leaves of Grass because it expressed his convic- 
tion of the unique significance of every human being. Yet his own life demonstrated 
his determination to become one with his fellow-Americans, and his poetry has repeat- 
edly served to express the nation's feelings at moments of triumph or crisis. He was a 
man of the future rather than of his own time; he voiced an optimism deriving from 
technical advance characteristic of the 20th century. . — 0 —DMJ. 


3059. Feinberg, Charles E. Walt Whitman: Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow, NaRev, 
1:2, Sp. 1965, 1-18. [The article describes the way in which Whitman's fame has been 
fostered and spread since his death in 1892 by new editions-of his work and ‘by memorial 
meetings and exhibitions.] —D. M. 1. 


3060. Yestadt, Marie. Two American Poets: Their Influence оп the Contemporary 
Art-Song, XUS, 10:2, Fall, 1971, 33-43. Composers who have adopted Whitman's and 
Langston Hughes’ 8 poems have been attracted to those displaying social consciousness— 
Whitman's pacifism and brotherhood and Hughes's compassion for his fellow blacks. 
While those who took liberty with the original text never seemed to improve upon ‘the 
poet's idea, composers, in general, have used music to enhance the "expressive core" 
of the poem. Hughes’s influence by jazz and his fondness for the blues form. have 
stimulated musical adaptation. Composers have been attracted to his Pierrot poems 
because Pierrot typifies the frustration of the sensitive modern black American. 
Whitman’s long, meterless, prose-like lines have -been adapted in a different manner, 
emphasizing at times dissonance and -melodic simplicity. —A.D. 


3061. Collins, Christopher. Whitman’s Open Road and Where It Led, NaRev, 1:2, 
Sp. 1965, 101-110. Whitman was fascinated by the changes of viewpoint created by 
movement, and his early poetry (1855-1856) is filled with the hope of exhilarating 
journeys on the open road. But in 1858 some personal crisis occurred which ‘drove 
him back within himself and led him to write poetry expressing loneliness and a 
shocking self-discovery. It was only with the publication of Calamus in 1860 that he 
was able to confess to the existence of the new-found inner self and thereby to come 
to terms with it. : —D. М.Ј. 


VIL NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 · 
Henry James . 


3062. Tintner, Adeline R. The House of Atreus and Mme. de Bellegarde’s Crime, 
N&Q, 20:3, Mar. 1973, 98-99. That James intended from the first that his readers 
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should regard Mme. de Bellegrade as an adulteress as well as a murderess is indicated 
by a close examination “of the early. versions of The American (1877 and 1879).” 
The evidence is in Valentin's reference to himself and his sister Claire as Orestes and 
Electra—who, in the legend of the House of Atreus, were children of an adulteress 
and murderess. The reference to "a Balzac novel" in the same chapter of the 1907 > 
edition brings to mind references to adultery and murder in stories from La Comédie 
Humaine. 2^ —J.S.P. 


3063. Krupnick, Mark L. Henry James’ Curiosity, MoOc, 2:2, Sp. 1972, 168-80. 
Although James identifies himself with the author Vereker in The Figure in the Carpet, 
the story's critic-narrator reveals more of James's personal frustration and his attempt 
to overcome it through are. His fiction, especially the novels of his late period (Wings 
of the Dove, Ambassadors, and Golden Bowl) reflects an urge toward demystification, 
toward discovering "the hideous thing behind." The protagonist's urge to know is guided 
by a sexual motive. The processes of imagination become eroticized. In Тһе Figure іп 
the Carpet, "the narrator's curiosity is his way of loving, and the secret never divulged 
is the tie that binds him to Vereker.in the most sublimated of homosexual loves." 
Through bis genius, James was able to transform ambivalence toward the enigma of 
sexuality into “ап epic romance of the confrontation of cultures." But, despite achieve- 
ment in the realm of consciousness, a sense of loss persists. —S.G.K. 


3064. Stein, William Bysshe. THE SACRED FOUNT: The Poetics of Nothing, Criti- 
cism, 14:4, Fall 1972, 373-389. Тһе double meanings of the narrator's statements give 
this novel a word-game structure, and the control James exerts permits the critic to 
play the role of exorcist to phantoms іп the mind of "the nameless I (and eye).” The 
lack of standards is perceived in the pairings of people and in their comic names. Their 
wealth enables them to indulge their leisure, but their middle-class concern with the 
semblance of respectability diminishes the pleasures of furtive love. Central to this 
predicament is James's manipulation of sinister social tensions. Тһе plot and action 
are organized to evolve out of the narrator's obsession with the "sacred fount (his 
hyperbolic euphemism for the reservoir of sexual energy)" The recorder is punished 
for his prying by the group's silent treatment, which culminates in his emblematic 
mutilation through Mrs. Brissenden's slashing ridicule. A cannibalistic motif is extended 
from the parasitical "Briss" union to the pivotal character of May Server, who as 
"depraved priestess" suffers agonies in the sadistic fantasies of the protagonist. May 
Server is compared to Poe’s Ligeia, and the narrator’s “mild schizophrenic affliction” 
causes him to employ a defense mechanism in trying to preserve her reputation, when 
it is his own which needs saving. —M-T.H. 


3065. Farrer, Alison. WATCH & WARD: the Jamesian Themes, Balc, No. 1, Mar. 
1965, 23-27. Nora agrees to marry Roger, not only in gratitude but also in free 
recognition of his virtues, because the only way she may achieve the rightness she 
desires is to reward his rightness. It is а moment of self-knowledge and knowledge of 
another. Nora then realizes the balance which the novelist has already created. The 
central figure із really Roger, an American Pygmalion. Nora's situation is simpler 
than and quite different from Isabel's in The Portrait of a Lady. —NW.D.P. 


. А Walter Malone 

3066. Rogers, Tommy W. The DeSoto County Poet: Walter Malone, NMW, 5:3, 
Win. 1973, 84-97. A biographical and literary survey of the life and works of Walter 
Malone, together with a close analysis of some of his verse, indicates that he deserves 
more serious study than he has so far won. Unfortunately, the popularity and wide- 
spread appearance of his poem, Opportunity, have obscured his more sophisticated 
efforts. His most excellent poem is Burlal of an Old Slave; his most ambitious effort 
is DeSoto, an epic about the experience of a Spanish explorer in the American south. 

—M.T. 
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Bayard Taylor 
3067. Krumpelmann, John Theodore. Bayard Taylor, Kennan and Kein; and Cas- 
‘situs М. Clay, or a Note on Amerjcan-Russian Relations During the Civil War, SCB, 
32:4, Win. 1972, 227-229. Two letters [published here] from explorer, journalist, and 
author George Kennan (1845-1924) to Taylor in 1876 and 1877 show the interest of 
both in a Russian-English dictionary and in Russian journals to be translated and pub- 
lished in the New York Tribune. Taylor, Kennan, and George F. Kennan, recent 
U.S. Ambassador to Russia, contributed more in their writings and lectures to an 
American understanding of Russia than any other Americans. A further link be- 
tween past and present is.that Cassius. Marcellus Clay, pugnacious and intolerant 
Minister of the U.S. Legation in St. Petersburg at the same time that mild, poet- 
diplomat Taylor was Secretary to that legation was the great-great grandfather of the 
contemporary pugilist, Cassius Marcellus Clay, Jr. --О.М. 


ҮШ. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
John Barth 

3068. Tanner, Stephen L. John Barth's Hamlet, SWR, 56:4, Aut. 1971, 347-54. Todd 
Andrews, a 20th-century rational Hamlet, ponders the question of whether to be or 
not to be tbroughout The Floating Opera. A cerebral cbaracter attempting to cope 
with an irrational world, he must live with the fact that nothing has intrinsic value. 
Various father-son relationships in the novel emphasize the conflict between mind and 
heart. Todd's irrational concern for Jeannine is the object of Barth's satire. Although 


the hyperrational nihilist denies any kind of intrinsic values, it becomes clear that 
“lack of these values is really quite irrelevant to human experience.” —S.G.K. 


3069. Bean, John C. John Barth and Festive Comedy: The Failure of Imagination 
in THE SOT-WEED FACTOR, XUS, 10:1, Sp. 1971, 3-15. Barth’s statements about 
this novel are misleading. Thematically, he has not created an artificial world but a 
nihilistic cosmos associated with other contemporary fiction. The novel employs a 
"festive comedy" plot "which moves from rigidity to chaos to order," but does so 
ironically. Ebenezer’s worship of innocence and virginity typifies distrust of new expe- 
rience, rather than the openness associated with festive comedy. Friendship, the one 
attainable virtue, is constantly broken. The emotional ties between Burlingame and 
the twins are shattered at the end. Тһе sea is not a symbol of energy but of annihilation. 
Laughter becomes dissociated from. redemption or grace. —A.D. 


Richard Brautigan 
3070. Walker, Cheryl. Youth Fishing in America, MoOc, 2:2, Sp. 1972, 308- 13. 
Brautigan’s- popularity is far in excess of his talents. “His appeal consists primarily in 
an irrepressible optimism (probably the brand of a woodsy Pacific Northwest back- 
ground), a style flashing with artifice,. and a total disregard for effete university 
culture.” Despite sentimentality, lack of focus, and inability to understand his medium, 
Brautigan finds admirers among critics as well as the young. —S.G.K. 
Harris Dickson 
3071. Simms, L. Moody, Jr. Harris Dickson and the Post-Civil War South, NMW, 
5:3, Win, 1973, 80-83. Four of Dickson’s many works deal with the Post-Civil War 
South: The Ravanels, Old Reliable, An Old-Fashioned Senator, and The Story of King 
Cotton. In these works he portrays one version of the southern tradition: his white 
characters.are marked by a love of family, state, and country. His black characters 
are stereotyped as happy, good-humored, and always loyal to their masters. Dickson 
deals also with the break up of the plantation culture after the war, and he predicts 
a good future for the cotton economy once progressive agricultural measures are 
introduced. —M.T. 
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William Faulkner 


3072. Barber, Marion. The Two Emilys: A Ransom Suggestion to Faulkner, NMW, 
5:3, Win. 1973, 103-105. For his Emily Grierson (А Rose for Emily), Faulkner may 
owe some debt to John Crowe Ransom's poem, Emily Hardcastle, Spinster. Important 
similarities are: both reject local suitors, are brides to "grizzled Baron[s]," are sealed 
in ancestral castles, refuse to compromise with their surroundings, are wedded to death, 
and achieve dignity and respect from the narrators. Humor is used to portray the 
grotesque. The stories of the women lead to the symbolic interpretation that the 
aristocratic old South has a tragic rendezvous with destruction. —M.T. 


3073. Devlin, Albert J. Faulknerian Chronology: Puzzles and Games, NMW, 5:3, 
Win. 1973, 98-101. An examination of the chronology of Go Down, Moses, The Bear, 
The Old People, Was, and The Fire and the Hearth indicates an inconsistency in 
Section IV of The Bear and points up the lack of integration of this section into the 
“larger world” of Go Down, Moses. —M.T. 


Robert Frost 
3074. Lentricchia, Frank. Robert Frost: The Aesthetics of Voice and the Theory of 
Poetry, Criticism, 15:1, Win. 1973, 28-42. Formalism and organicism are theoretical 
forces in the random movement of Frost's intellect, but although frequently discussed 
as synonymous, these impulses are grounded in contending epistemological adapta- 
tion, and the differences are clearly illustrated by Frost's thinking on the "aesthetics 
of sound." Formalism is concerned with technique, minimizing meaning, whereas 
organicism grants greater importance to meaning as it is fused with language. Frost 
was interested in the formalistic sound structure of a poem and apparently would have 
liked to sever sound and sense. He asserted that the poem's sound form must be native 
to it. Frost’s move toward a position transcending the doctrine of formalism was 
expressed when he implied that sound had meaning and that "vocal gesture" makes 
a "living sentence." The eye focuses upon the semantics of the sentences, and the ear 
takes in artistic meanings. “Phonetic individuality” gives a poem a uniqueness that 
makes it an untranslatable entity. —M.T.H. 


William Goyen 


3075. Philips, Robert. The Romance of Prophecy: Goyen’s IN А FARTHER 
COUNTRY, SWR, 56:3, Sum. 1971, 213-21. Although hailed elsewhere, Goyen's 
2nd. novel (1955) is regrettably out of print in the U.S. An ecological work before 
its time, it is an important romance with the message that man has become a victim 
of the unnatural environment he has created. Everyone is an exile torn between dualities. 
Goyen is concerned with the survival of the imagination and with the necessity for 
striking & balance between man and nature. —S.G.K. 


Elizabeth Hardwick; 
3076. Rahv, Philip. The Editor Interviews Elizabeth Hardwick, MoOc, 2:2, Sp. 1972, 
159-67. [Hardwick discusses contemporary American theater, women's liberation, the 
counter-culture, the current state of fiction, poetry, and journalism, the effect of suc- 
cess on writers, and rivalries among literary magazines.] —S.G.K. 


i 
John Hawkes 
3077. Greiner, Don. Strange Laughter: The Comedy of John Hawkes, SWR, 56:4, 
Aut. 1971, 318-28. Traditional comedy as defined by Meredith, Kronenberger, and 
Bergson depends on a stable community of shared values. Hawkes’s fiction rejects 
such norms. Repulsed by standardization of manners and behavior, he furthermore 
sees the world as "fractured, chaotic, and lacking stability because of universal violence 
which can unexpectedly strike at any шап,” Hawkes also refuses to accept the tradi- 
tional separation of comedy and emotion. We still laugh because of a deviation, but 
now the standard is in the reader's expectations and not in the novelist's fictive world. 
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Hawkes mixes the grotesque and the ideal, humor and horror, to force the reader to 
a recognition of the nightmare he inhabits. : —S.G.K. 


Érnest Hemingway 
3078. Hamilton, John Bowen. Hemingway and the Christian Paradox, Rena, 24:3, Sp. 
1972, 141-154. Despite a coy ambiguity, Hemingway was well-versed in traditional 
Christian symbols and rituals. In The Old Man and the Sea he utilized the great fish 
as the organic center of the novel from which all sorts of meanings radiate. Implicit 
in his symbolism is an ironic paradox: the inseparability of suffering and grace. An 
unfolding of this paradox helps provide ап answer to Hemingway's intermittent pre- 
occupation with "nada." Тһе novel makes a significant use of "anthropos" and 
“Ichthus.” Indeed, when these symbols, man and fish, man and God-man, are better 
understood, the novel can be read TAM ‘as an oblique, ironic commentary on 
the life of its author.. —QG.A.C. 


3079. Peirce, J. F. The Car As Symbol in Hemingway's THE SHORT HAPPY LIFE 
OF FRANCIS MACOMBER, SCB, 32:4, Win. 1972, 230-232. The relationships of 
the characters to the “doorless.and box-bodied" vehicle used on the safari are indicative 
of their changing status. To Macomber, who shows his cowardice in his attempt to 
shoot the lion from the car, it represents the security of the womb. То Margot, it is 
an opera box from which she witnesses her husband's weakness. Its low seats allow 
Wilson rapport first with Margot, then with Macomber. It becomes the hunting stand 
from which Margot shoots her husband. Her violation of Wilson's code through misuse 


of the car proves to him the corruptive power of all women. —QO.M. 
Langston Hughes 
Cf.: Item 3060. 
Randall Jarrell ` 


3080. Boyers, Robert. On Randall Jarrell, MoOc, 2:2, Sp. 1972, 273-8. (rev.-art., 
Suzanne Ferguson, The Poetry of Randall Jarrell, Louisiana State U., 1971). Jarrell's 
critical voice set the tone and standards for an entire literary generation. As а poet, 
he is not a dominant figure. His intelligence was at odds with his imagination. Jarrell 
is often most intent on making a point and leaves the impression that the poetic medium 
is somewhat incidental. His-best poems are “satisfying victories on behalf of decency 
and gifted intelligence.” Ferguson's book is an academic survey that reveals nothing 
а careful reader could not discover for himself. —S.G.K. 


Denise Levertov 
3081. Reid, Ian. “Everyman’s Land”: Ian Reid Interviews Denise Levertov, SoRA, 
5:3, Sept. 1972, 231-236. Levertov discusses influences on her work: British 19th- 
century Romantics (dreams, silence, and imagination), William Carlos Williams 
(language, the ordinary, prosody, the long form), Kenneth Rexroth (not an influence 
but her discoverer in America), and Robert Duncan (ideas). She sees her poems as a 
continuum rather than divided into distinct phases. Footprints, a long poem in diary 
form, does, however, mark a departure. · —E.NJ. 


Robert Lowell 
3082. Estrin, Mark W. Roberts Lowel's BENITO CERENO, MD, 15:4, Mar. 1973, 
411-26. Melville’s work, which exemplifies the inadequacy of a typical American's 
reaction to the disguises of evil, was chosen by Lowell to dramatize because it permits 
him to explore the nature of American racism in the 20th Century. In his effort to 
strengthen the dramatic power of his message, Lowell uses ritualistic language and 
spectacular effects, and finds an effective way of drawing together the discrete parts 
of Melville's narrative. The actual changes in the plot are minor: the addition оға 
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confidant for Delano, stress on slavery to account for the desperation of the blacks, 
and a. violent чазаа at the end. | —T.AS. 


Bernard Malamud 


3083. Ozick, Cynthia, Literary Blacks and Jews, Midstream, 18:6, June/July 1972, 
10-24.. Thirteen years and profound changes in Jewish-black relations separate 
Malamud's Angel Levine and The Tenants. The Jew's claim of empathy for the 
oppressed has been challenged by blacks who regard him as simply another white 
persecutor, while the black is seen as just a goy. А 1963 exchange between Irving 
Howe and Ralph Ellison anticipates the tensions in The Tenants. Angel Levine is an 
unconvincing dream of Jewish-black brotherhood. Lesser and Willie in The Tenants 
become savage antagonists, reversing the roles of the Howe-Ellison debate. Howe, the 
Jéw, insisted on seeing Ellison as a black.writer, while Ellison saw himself as a writer 
who was black. Willie is a totem of black militancy, hot a complex Ellison-like figure. 
Malamud has been accused of exploiting a stereotype, but it is appropriate that Willie 
be devoid of алаи in this claustrophobic ` fable the theme of which is pogrom. 

. —S.G.K. 


3084. Sharfman, William. Inside and Outside Malamud, Rendezvous, 7:1, Sp. 1972, 
25-38. In Malamud's novels and stories Jewishness is a vehicle for treating such 
universal] problems as growth into adulthood and acceptance of one's past. Frank 
Alpine, in The Assistant, atoning for harm done Morris Bober, goes to work in 
Morris's shop and under his influence experiences a regeneration that culminates 
after Morris's death when Frank becomes father, grocer, and Jew. Yakov Bok in 
The Fixer achieves a new sense of role and commitment only after being imprisoned 
unjustly. Then he learns freedom is possible only in interaction with others. He 
accepts responsibility for Raisl’s child and attains fatherhood. Realizing his predica- 
ment is representative of all men, Bok dreams he shoots Tzar Nicholas Н and reflects 
afterwards that there is no such thing as an unpolitical man. —J.T.C. 


: Mary McCarthy 

3085. Gillen, Francis. The Failure of Ritual in THE UNSPOILED REACTION, 
Rena, 24:3, Sp. 1972, 155-158. This work deals with the idea of theater as ritual, 
with the lack of genuine ritual in the modern world, and the consequences of this 
lack in today’s theater. Events in this story parallel the ritual of medieval mysteries. 
Several of McCarthy’s critical writings lend support to this interpretation. She seems 
to suggest that the ка of faith also means the loss of affirmative ritualistic theater. 

: —G.A.C. 


S. S. McClure 
3086. Stinson, Robert. S. S. McClures MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY: The Progressive as 
Self-Made Man, AQ, 22:2, Pt. 1, Sum. 1970, 203-212. This work was written partially 
out of financial necessity but also out of McClure's need to reaffirm his will to rise 
and to restate the theme of his life. The success theme is central to the work, much of 
which is concerned with McClure's placing his triumphs against a background of hard- 
ships and the struggle to get an education. Yet McClure always insisted that chance 
played a large part in his success, His view of himself as а success and as a hero 
was not incompatible with his progressive political beliefs and programs. —R.A.R. 


Arthur Miller 
3087. Mukerji, Nirmal. The Proctor's Tragic Predicament, PURB, 4:1, Apr. 1973, 
75-79. In The Crucible Proctor has to choose between death and a shameful life of 
cowardice and falsehood, and the triumph of conscience over fear is the source 
of tragic exaltation. Because of his human failings, particularly his relationship with 
Abigail, Proctor can be seen as a plausible, average man. Thus his self-discovery 
through his choice has a sacrificial quality of universal relevance. —M.B. 
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Vladimir Nabokov 


3088. Weber, Alfred. Nabokov’s ADA: А Style and its Implications, RecLit, 1:1, 
Sp. 1972, 54-65. Тһе most obvious features of Nabokov's style are his love of words, 
especially rare specimens, and puns. Іп Аба these aspects function as extended similes 
that express а basic solipsism. Language and style are culturally defined instruments 
which Nabokov turns upon themselves. His novél becomes an expression about expres- 
sion, and a reaffirmation of a preexisting code. This removes the experience of his 
novels from the context of time and space in the world. Ada becomes a series of isolated 
passages of verbal wit without significant connection. Culture and language become 
identified with the pleasure principle, sublimation with life, and the vicious circle of 
sublimation and solipsism is closed. —J.F. 


3089. Riemer, Andrew. Dim Glow, Faint Blaze—the “Meaning” of PALE FIRE, Balc, 
No. 6, Sum. 1967, 41-48. Within the ambiguous .convolutions of this work, King 
Charles of Zembla (or the American Kinbote) seems to exhibit many of the symptoms 
of advanced schizophrenia, and a further possibility is constantly suggested, namely, 
that Charles is also Shade, who is killed in his place; Gradus, who kills Shade; and every 
other personage (or impersonation) in the book. It is possible to regard the whole book 
as a jesting epiphany of Charles (or Kinbote). It may also be classified in Northrop 
Frye’s schema as a Menippean Satire, like Burton’s Antomy of Melancholy, Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy, and Joyce’s Finnegans Wake. Each of these works seems to have 
been the result of some crisis in artistic identity. —W.D.P. 


‘Flannery O'Connor 
3090. Kropf, C. R. Theme and Setting in A GOOD MAN IS HARD ТО FIND, 
Rena, 24:4, Sum. 1972, 177-180, 206. This story lends itself well to a broader critical 
analysis than the more usual doctrinaire approach to O'Connor's art. With carefully 
selected details the story suggests that attempts to live in an idealized past lead to 
death and destruction. In the confrontation between the Misfit and Grandmother, the 
2 major themes of the story—the South's mythic past and the problem of sin— 
combine and comment on each other. To separate the religious theme of O'Connor's 
works from their Southern settings and historical implications is to risk missing a full 
understanding of her stories’ meanings. | —QG.A.C. 


3091. Howell, Elmo. Flannery O'Connor and the Home Country, Rena, 24:4, Sum. 
1972, 171-176. In O'Connor's art, the Christian and the agrarian traditions form an 
amalgamation which began in the late 1940's and ended with her death in 1964. 
Never a reformer, she reflects the urbanity and slick self-assurance of the emancipated 
young Southerner of the post-war generation in her early works. Local background is 
no more than a handy prop, often to help create the impression of shallowness in 
modern secular life. In her last years, especially in Everything That Rises Must 
Converge, she achieved greater repose in dealing with the plain and ordinary of the 
rural South, suggesting maturation and depth. Judgement Day best demonstrates the 
harmony of her religious and agrarian interests. [Àn analysis of Judgement Day follows, 
in contrast with A Late Encounter With the Enemy, written a decade earlier.}—G.A.C. 


Frank O'Hara 


3092. Vendler, Helen. The Virtues of the Alterable, Parn, No. 1, Fall/Win. 1972, 
5-20. (rev.-art., The Collected Poems, ed. Donald Allen, Knopf, 1971). O'Hara's major 
problems are his inability to think abstractly and his tendency toward formlessness. His 
capaciousness indicates that instead of establishing patterns of significance, he attempts 
to make poetic whatever he personally experiences. His early work, although often 
marred by tiresome insistence, shows the simplicity and spontaneity of the more effective 
later poetry. O'Hara's verse reflects modern American life in its celebration of the 
anarchically personal limit. —А.Ј.М, 
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Eugene O'Neill 


3093. Winchester, Otis W. History in Literature: Eugene O'Neill's STRANGE INTER- 
LUDE as a Transcript of America іп the 1920’s,.Mon/TuMS, No. 9, 1970, 43-58. 
This play exemplifies the close union between social history and literature in the 1920's. 
Characters in the play give voice to major topics of thought in the period: popular 
interest in psychoanalysis, political and ethical controversy, hedonism, the overvaluing 
of science and consequent disillusionment about the value of science for understanding 
human behavior, preoccupation with industry and business, hero worship, and the 
conflict between science and art. Though the play may have lost some appeal as 
literature, it has more than matched this loss with an increase in its value as social 
history. —A.LD. 


Sylvia Plath 


3094. Bondy, François. Selbstmord als Siegel der Wahrheit, NDeutH, 3:139, 1973, 
126-131. (rev.-art., Alfred Alvarez, The Savage God, Random House, 1972). Although 
Alvarez's book, which is mainly concerned with Plath's work and suicide, does not 
say anything relevant about the relationship of literature and suicide, it says something 
about the fascination of suicide for the reader. (Іп German) —B.B. 


Ezra Pound 
3095. Chace, William. The Canto as Cento: A Reading of CANTO ХХХІП, Pai, 1:1, 
1972, 89-101. This Canto, concerned primarily with the vices and virtues of govern- 
ments and their leaders, illustrates the difficulty of identifying the elements of the 
enigmatic mosaics Pound tended to create. Composed entirely of quotations, except 
for an occasional paraphrase, the Canto reflects Pound's social views during the early 
30's. ` —T.A.S. 


3096. Davie, Donald. The CANTOS: Towards a Pedestrian Reading, Pai, 1:1, 1972, 
55-62. A walking tour of the Perigord and Limousin regions, following the route 
Pound took in 1911, helps to clarify some of the topographical references in various 
Cantos and explain the feelings he has for families and movements centered in that 
area. —T.A.S. 


3097. Hesse, Eva. Frobenius as Rainmaker, Pai, 1:1, 1972, 85-88. The references to Leo 
Frobenius in 4 of the Cantos, when compared with their sources, illustrate the kinds 
of inaccuracies to be found in Pound's reminiscences. —Т.А.8. 


3098. Jenner, Е.А.В. Some Notes on the Poetry and Technique of the Later CANTOS 
of Ezra Pound, Cave No. 3, Feb. 1973, 67-69. Тһе later sections of this work show 
the fusion of its formal texture with the final summary of personal experience. А 
process of continual reenactment supplements the normal appeal to conventional 
symbols and results from a determination to obtain freshness even at the cost of 
eccentricity. --А.Е. 


3099. Peck, John. Pound's Lexical Mythography, Pai, 1:1, 1972, 3-36. In Canto 97 
are 2 "lexical moments" which help to relate, or even integrate, many earlier passages. 
Various forms the night-sea journey takes in the poem are interwoven with the cycles 
of the sun and the moon. Pound provides insight into the ritualization of mytho- 
lexical elements as human culture repeats itself. —T.AS. 


3100. Thompson, J. S. The Political Theme of Pound’s CANTOS, L&I, No. 8, 1971, 
43-56. Pound promotes the literatures of feudal China and of Provençal because he 
believes that art prospers under elites and that the artist’s function is to preserve culture 
from corruption by the masses. Fascist political ideas are given concentrated expression 
in the Cantos. The efforts of single strong personalities are the most important force 
for order and good. Pound slanders Jews, Indians, and the working classes of every 
country. His economic theory is an elaborate defense of private ownership. --5.М. 
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3101. Espey, John. Towards Propertius, Pai, 1:1, 1972, 63-74. Even in his early 
translations Pound shows a freedom disconcerting to the academic classicists. -Pound 
may well be at his best when he js translating because of his associative powers, his 
ironic approach, and his grasp of essential detail. His flair is superbly illustrated. Бу 
his handling of a Renaissance anthology of Greek epigrams in Latin translation —T.A.S. 


3102. Michaels, Walter B. Pound and Егісепа; Pai, 1:1, 1972, 37-54. Rather early 
in Pound's career, Erigena became for him a minor symbol of the Albigensian heresy 
and the upsurge of a “powerful intellectual tradition." Eventually he read some: of 
Erigena’s works and came to view him as a “light philosopher” and: finally as a “general 
in the everlasting war against darkness.” ~T. A. 5. 


Cf.: Items 3022 and 3177. 


Reynolds Price 


3103. Shepherd, Allen. Reynolds Prices A LONG AND HAPPY LIFE: The cen 
NCLit, 2:3, Мау 1972, 12-13. Price's epigraph in this work comes’from the ‘Divine 
Comedy (Paradiso, ХІ, 133-135): “for I have seen first, all the winter through, the/ 
thorn display itself hard and forbidding, and/ then upon its summit bear the rose (trans. 
H. Oeisner, Dent, 1954, 165). If it is applied directly to the story, it implies a happy 
future for the heroine. However, if the full passage from which the quotation is taken 
is considered, the implication becomes reversed—appearances are deceiving. Between 
these 2 interpretations lies a 3rd—that the epigraph signifies, as does the title, the rich 
possibilities. of the heroine’s nature. i —I. M. D. 


Mario Puzo 


3104. Crook, Eugene J. A Christ-Figure in THE GODFATHER, NCLit, 2:3, ies 
1972, 5-6. Puzo's Mafia leader has а symbolic name. Corleone means heart of the 
Lion, and Vito means life. Both have been associated. with Christ. In addition, the 
setting of the wedding feast and the importance of wine carry a reminder of Christ's 
first miracle. Don Vito is called upon to perform near-miracles by those who trust, in 
him. He operates under his own code of ethics which is "essentially Christian." Many 
other similarities are to be found. —J. M. D. 
Ayn Rand 
3105. Imber, K. K. JBrSP, 4:3, Oct. 1973, 281-282. (rev.-art, W. F. O'Neill, With 
Charity Toward None: An Analysis of Ayn Rand's Philosophy, "Philosophical Library, 
1971). Rand's advocacy of rugged individualism, self-determination, and the justice of 
the market place is "neither new nor unique." Those who believe she represents а 
significant philosophical avant garde fail to recognize her immense debt to an original 
thinker such as Locke. - —M.D.R. 


John Crowe Ransom 
Cf.: Item 3072. 


Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
3106. Bellman, Samuel Irving. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ Existentialist. Nightmare 
THE YEARLING, Cos, 9, 1973, 9-18: Serious. critics have either ignored this work 
or dismissed it as a sentimental novel of initiation. It should be seen as an existentialist 
work. The characters are at the mercy of inscrutable forces, alienation is a central 
theme, and the protagonist must make an anguished choice of a course of action ‘that 
determines his life. Biographical information reveals the psychological frustration that 
led Rawlings to this nightmare vision. f © —S.M. 


3107. Bellman, Samuel Irving. Writing Literature for Young People: Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings’ SECRET RIVER of the Imagination, Cos, 9, 1973, 19-27. The process 
by which Rawlings converted her thoughts and experiences into fiction demonstrates 
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the qualities of a good story for young people. She projected much of her childhood 
fantasy life into her fiction. The striking quality of The Yearling is the identification 
which both children and adults feel with the central character. The Secret River is а 
failure because the child protagonist is a girl, When Rawlings told stories as а child, 
it was to ап audience of boys, and maternal yearning made boys the topic of her best 
fiction, —8S.M. 


Paul Rosenfeld ' 
3108. Potter, Hugh. Paul Rosenfeld: Criticism and Prophecy, AQ, 22:1, Sp. 1970, 
82-94. Тһе chief contributors to The Seven Arts believed in the prophetic power of art 
to transform American society, yet only Paul Rosenfeld made mystic nationalism a 
basis for his criticism through the 1930's and 40's. Rosenfeld's criticism is а combina- 
tion of unlikely elements: the language of impressionism with a strong emphasis on the 
cultural basis of art and a carefully delineated aesthetic approach. He believed that 
great literature was an organic expression of its age but that it was also dominated by 
an ethical and spiritual purpose. His insistence on the artists mystic awareness and 
his belief in а kind of spiritual communism led him to.reject any artist who followed а 
particular ideology. He evaluated artists in terms of their subordination of personal 
motivation to spiritual ends and their responsiveness to environmental forces. Не saw 
the role of the critic to be the developing of community awareness to the new psycho- 
logical orientation brought on by the arts. The interest in literary genres late in his 
career was a way for him to verify his primary assumption that art is the spearhead 
of changing cultural conditions. He admitted the limitations of his impressionistic 
criticism but maintained that his criticism had special powers to penetrate the sources 
of creativity of the artist and thereby hasten the Senne of America and the 
bringing about of a national renaissance. —RR.A.R. 


Jerome Rothenberg 
3109. Wakoski, Diane. 20th Century Music, Parn, No. 1, Fall/Win. 1972, 142-147. 
(rev.-art., Poems For The Game Of Silence, Dial, 1971). Rothenberg's work, like Gins- 
berg's, is strong in its music, narrative use of imagery, and expression of a particular 
culture. The music of these and other 20th-century poems is а poetic density that 
demands a voice reading aloud. Rothenberg's lengthy lists of images frequently reflect 
his passion for primitive cultures, especially in his focus on demons. His cultural out- 
look is Jewish. —A.J.M. 


J. D. Salinger 
3110. Goldstein, Bernice, and Sanford Goldstein. Ego and HAPWORTH 16, 1924, 
Rena, 24:3, Sp. 1972, 159-167. In this story Salinger. focuses on Seymour and at- 
tempts to portray him in the process of deepening his awareness. Although only 7, 
Seymour knows that higher levels of awareness do not reside in the brain or in intel- 
lectual activity per se. His special powers and his special weaknesses, alluded to 
throughout the story, must be thought of as emanating from some central force under- 
lying all changing manifestations of reality. Seymour calls this changing reality God, 
but he rejects an anthropomorphic view of deity. His conception is more Buddhist than 
Judaic-Christian. In the development of Seymour, Salinger may have laid the ground- 
work for sustaining an enlightened Buddy, Franny, or Zooey in their later adult 
lives. —G.A.C. 


Sam Shepard 
3111. Davis, Richard A. “Get Up Out A’ Your Homemade Beds”: The Plays of Sam 
Shepard, Pla, 47:1, Oct.-Nov. 1971, 12-19. Shepard uses theatrical effects to illustrate 
man’s own callousness in the face of human destruction. The theme of his plays is 
that the individual can find a temporary shelter from the world. He needs to explore 
some new themes. —J.L.D. 
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David Slavitt 


3112. Garrett, George. “Grace is Most of It’: A Conversation with David Slavitt, 
GaR, 26:4, Win. 1972, 455-468. Ip putting together books of poems such as Carnivore 
(1965) and Day Sailing (1969) Slavitt puts a good poem at the front and at the end 
because these are what most people interested in buying will read. He writes about 
painting and-music, for he feels poems always want to be something else. The creation 
of a poem is a surprise for writer and reader. To him, Wilbur is, after Auden, the out- 
standing poet in English. Slavitt likes Wilbur’s use of traditional forms and lack of 
confessional tone. Sestina for the Last Week of March (in Day Sailing) was inspired 
by the blurry haze over elm trees in early spring. To do a sestina, he says, you must 
"deliberately . . . noodle around and then see if you can overcome the circularities of 
the form and appear to be making a linear statement of any kind at all.” Slavitt 
traces the fluid, musical quality of his verse to training with translator Dudley Fitts. He 
believes “one writes poems for oneself, and one’s wife, and 11 friends.” —V.M.N. 


William Stafford 


3113. Miller, Tom P. In Dear Detail, by Ideal Light: The Poetry of William Stafford, 
SWR, 56:4, Aut. 1971, 341-45. ‘Stafford, through various swings around the college 
circuit, has attracted a large following of young readers. It has taken 20 years and a 
growing body of work for critics to recognize the authority of his personal voice. His 
simple vocabulary serves many purposes and yields a sudden revelation of human 
possibility. —S.G.K. 


John Steinbeck 


3114. Garcia, Reloy. Steinbeck and D. H. Lawrence: Fictive Voices and the Ethical 
Imperative, Mon/StMS, No. 2, 1972, 1-35. Steinbeck and Lawrence, from different 
countries, of different temperaments, working independently, developed clear conceptions 
of the nature of art and the function of the artist. The conviction that art was moral 
impelled them both; both withheld their commitments to society, and both voiced moral 
anguish but withdrew into nature, primitivism, history, or myth. This ambivalence or 
conflict between the public man and the private person shapes their work, governs their 
aesthetic distance and provides a rhythmic dialectic just beneath the surface of their 
fiction and drama. Steinbeck wrote his best work when he could still bend the needs 
of his own time and theme to the requirements of a universal art. Lawrence wrote his 
best when his work still carried both personal and social significance, before he muted 
it with a public theme. Their declines derive from a central paradox: art must be of its 
time and personal, but transcendent. —M.A.G. 


George Steiner 
3115. Capouya, Emile. George Steiner: The Critic at Concert-Pitch, MoOc, 2:2, Sp. 
1972, 195-207. (rev.-art., Extraterritorial: Papers on Literature and the Language 
Revolution, Atheneum, 1971; In Bluebeard's Castle: Some Notes Towards the Re- 
definition of Culture, Yale U., 1971). In the first work Steiner is fascinated by the figure 
of the artist who crosses the barriers of language and nationality, but he draws the wrong 
conclusions; a supranational literary ethos is not being created, and mastery of a 
language is more pertinent to literature than polyglot facility. Steiner's moral imagina- 
tion is more impressive than his molecular analyses. His self-indulgent literary tricks are 
a perversion of talent. In Bluebeard's Castle reveals a better thinker and writer. Steiner 
probes the paradox that culture and barbarism often seem to coexist. He challenges 
other critics’ puerile dismissals of cultural evolution and insists on a correlation of 
knowledge, conduct, and ideals. His account of anti-Semitism is inadequate. Twentieth- 
century barbarism disguised as culture is not culture. [An excerpt of Extraterritorial 
appeared in TriQ, No. 17, Win. 1970, 266-283 (AES, 16:3, Nov. 1972, 839). Parts 
of In Bluebeard's Castle were published in Listener, 85:2190, Mar. 18, 1971 (AES, 15:10, 
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June 1972, 2813) and 85:2193 and 2194, Apr. 8 and 15, 1971 (AES, 16:7, Apr. 
1973, 2156 and 2157).] —S.G.K. 


Wallace Stevens ` 


3116. Barotti, Armand, The Imperialist Idea of Order in Wallace Stevens, L&I, No. 10, 

1971, 29-40. Stevens expresses the businessman's fear of reality. He creates a poetic 
reality which is actually a subjective view of particulars. Thus the forces of change are 
repressed by the discovery of an order that suits the idealist and imperialist notions of 
his class. —S.M. 


3117. Schleiner, Louise. The Angel and the Necessary Angel: Formalist Readings of 
Rilke and Stevens, LWU, 2:4, 1969, 215-237. Poems in Sonette an Orpheus or the 
Duineser Elegien by Rainer Maria Rilke and Stevens's Connoisseur of Chaos (1938) 
reveal a.similarity of world-views. All ask what kind of relationship exists "between 
ideas in poetry and whatever meaning poetry as art may be said to have." With respect 
to ideas about myth as developed by S. K. Langer (Philosophy in a New Key, Harvard 
U., 1942) it seems questionable that Rilke created a "genuine myth" in his poetry and 
that Stevens has probably not "put together a coherent metaphysic explaining the way 
in which the human imagination creates a world of meanings for the spirit to dwell in." 

—C.E.G. 


Jesse Stuart 
3118. LeMaster, J. R. Тһе Poetry of Jesse Stuart: An Estimate for the Seventies, SWR, 
56:3, Sum. 1971, 251-56. Assessment of Stuart's poetry is difficult because he con- 
tinues to publish voluminously and hurriedly. A carefully edited Selected Poems is 
needed. Stuart attempts to be a natural poet in a world of artifice. His work, which 
straddles the boundaries between poetry and prose, chronicles his Appalachian area 
and exhibits a remarkably complex sense of place. —S.G.K. 


Lewis Turco 
3119. Fitzgerald, Gregory, and William Heyen. The Poetry of Lewis Turco, Cos, 9, 
1973, 239-251. [The article is the transcript of a radio interview (Feb. 22, 1968). Turco 
reads poems, talks about political poetry, and discusses some aspects of his style, includ- 
ing the persona, syllabic verse, and Skeltonics.] —S.M. 


John Updike 
3120. Doyle, Paul A. The Fiction of John Updike, NaRev, 1:1, Sp. 1964, 9-19. The 
Poorhouse Fair and Rabbit, Run center in two opposed characters, who although pre- 
sented with fairness, allow Updike to imply his own preference. The character preferred 
has a broad tolerant approach to mankind and his deepest needs. Updike’s chief interest 
lies in man’s spiritual aspirations, as The Centaur clearly shows. His work has a strong 
autobiographical element and recreates his Pennsylvania background, while he is also 
able to invest the commonplace with poetry and magic. —D.MJ. 


3121. Overmyer, Janet. Courtly Love in the A & P, NCLit, 2:3, May 1972, 4-5. In 
the short story A & P, Updike presents a parallel of the medieval theme of courtly love. 
Sammy, the humble lover, performs his heroic deed for the aristocratic Queenie, who 
never acknowledges him, and Sammy learns that idealism has little place in the world 
of reality. —].M.D. 


Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 
3122. Scholl, Peter A. Vonnegut's Attack upon Christendom, NCCL, 22:1, Ға! 1972, 
5-11. In his writings, Vonnegut both ridicules and repudiates conventional Christianity 
and any other religions maintaining the existence of a father-deity who cares about 
mankind. Almost nihilistic, the religions he invents nonetheless have a current of 
affirmation that may be called humanistic, Having repudiated Christian theology and 
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institutions, he has kept the ethics of Christianity, retaining belief in the value of man. 
—]J.S.P. 


Robert Penn Warren 
3123. O'Brien, Joseph M. Cultural History іп ALL THE KING'S MEN, NCLit,.2:3, 
May 1972, 14-15. Тһе cultural history of the nation is reflected in the personal 
development of Jack Burden. Idealism, the Westering Myth, and Naturalism no longer 
hold the answers, and thus Jack represents the "dilemma, of man in mid-20th-century 
America." —J.M.D. 


3124. Clements, A. L. Theme and Reality in AT HEAVEN'S GATE and ALL THE 
KING'S MEN, Criticism, 5:1, Win. 1963, 27-44. These works are built on à common 
tripartite central theme concerned with time, responsibility, and self-knowledge. This 
theme reflects а view of reality as "ironic, paradoxical, and profoundly interrelated." 
The characters ultimately fail to attain self-knowledge and thereby to accept responsi- 
bility successfully because of their inadequate notions about past and future бте. ·. 

; —]J.C.M. 


Nathanael West | EE 
3125. Hyman, Stanley Edgar. Nathanael West, Моп/ MnPAW, 21, 1962, 5-48. West 
had little literary success, but his reputation has risen since his death. His first work, 
. The Dream Life of Balso Snell, is а confusing picaresque novel that reveals West's 
bitterness about Christianity and: Judaism. Its strength is in its garish comic imagina- 
tion, its chief weakness in the obsessive scatology used to describe the repulsiveness 
of the human body. West's greatest novel, Miss Lonelyhearts, is a frantically-paced 
allegorical tale dominated by the main character's Christ and Oedipal complexes and 
latent homosexuality. Тһе novel proclaims the omnipresence of suffering, especially 
that inflicted upon women. А desperate and savage tone describes a world where 
unreason prevails. The book epitomizes its age, has no predecessors, and has influenced 
later authors. A Cool Million is a parody novel, a formless assembly of comic set pieces 
that satirize aspects of American society and history. А political warning about 
America's vulnerability to ‘totalitarianism, the novel convinces through West's sense of 
the pervasiveness of American violence but fails on the levels of form and tone. The 
Day of the Locust of which the major theme is the latent violence of:the cheated lower 
middle class, employs characters as symbolic abstractions. Despite powerful scenes and 
surrealistic imagery it is a poor novel, having neither. dramatic unity nor moral core. 
West’s strength as a novelist was the vulgarity, bad taste and pessimism he used ‘to 

delineate a repulsive and terrifying world as a mirror of our sicknesses and fears. j 
—R. A. R. 

š : Edith Wharton 

3126. Doyle, Charles Clay. Emblems of Innocence: Imagery Patterns in Wharton’s 
THE AGE OF INNOCENCE, XUS, 10:2, Fall 1971, 19-26. Though the novel is about 
a hyper-civilized society, mythically primitive motifs add to its irony and depth. Archer 
is trapped by the tribal instinct of the Wellards. The pastoral connotation of “Мау 
Wellard's first name and her association with white flowers are ironic, since to Archer 
her innocence does not satisfy. Her spirit is pallid, whereas the reverse is true of Ellen 
Olenska, who is associated with colored flowers and a general sense - .of disorder. The 
irony is reinforced through May’s being seen amid a backdrop of ordered, garden-like 
imagery. Ellen’s expulsion from New York society suggests ritualistic savagery. Yet 
Archer is not blamed for not rebelling against the order which denies him Ellen. His 
artist-son’s, marriage to a 'second- -generation equivalent of Ellen, provides comfort. in 
an evolutionary, prócess that goes against social stratification. 2 AA --А. D. 
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James Whitehead 


3127. Burton, Marda. Ап Interview with James Whitehead, NMW, 5:3, Win. 1973, 
71-79. [The discussion is chiefly about Whitehead's volume of poetry, Domains, and 
his novel, Јоіпег.] Қ -—M.T. 
John Wieners 
3128. Sorrentino, Gilbert. Emerald on the Beach, Parn, No. 2, Sp./Sum. 1973, 121-125. 
(rev.-art., Selected Poems, Grossman, 1972). Wieners has refined the varied elements 
of his life into powerful poetry governed by "a fine-drawn and fixed hopelessness in 
which beauty, love, nature, and art itself are-in no way expected to right wrongs or 
ameliorate anything." Unlike those who view contemporary poems as doodling slates 
for sloppy wording and cute images espousing "mystical baloney," Wieners has an 
artistic sensibility that makes each poem definitely succeed or fail. These are unashamed 
lyrics that succeed as his. intuition is right. The one major problem with the selection 
is that it does not suggest Wieners's recent poetic development. —A.J.M. 


Thornton Wilder 
3129. Ericson, Edward E., Jr. The Figure in the Tapestry: The Religious Vislon of 
Thornton Wilders THE EIGHTH DAY, Ch&L, 22:3, Sp. 1973, 32-48. Although in 
this novel Wilder avoids Christian theology and doctrine as such, his vision coincides 
in its outlines with those of Christianity.’ He is broadening, not rejecting, his Christian 
heritage. One reads this novel, then, as a religious one, dealing with the great problems 
of life in which Christianity provides answers—life's meaning, the suffering of the 
good, etc. As in all of Wilder's work the central theme involves a faith deriving from 
life itself and the implied pattern behind life, seen in the image of the tapestry, clearly 
patterned on one side, a tangle of threads on the other. —J.S.P. 


3130. Papajewski, Helmut. Thornton Wilders THE EIGHTH DAY, LWU, 4:1, 1971, 
27-39. This work (1967) contains aspects of a mystery and crime novel, and it is loaded 
with Wilder’s philosophy of life. This preoccupation requires that the author, who in 
this case is full of humor and irony, be omniscient. The title refers to the belief of 
some characters in the novel that after 1900 the process of creating the world shall be 
continued. (In German) .. —C.E.G. 


William Carlos Williams 
3131. Myers, Neil. Decreation in Williams’ THE DESCENT, Criticism, 14:4, Fall 
1972, 315-327. Williams's uncertainty about the relationship between the imagination 
and nature causes him to develop the triadic variable foot and resulted in his passage 
from the created to the uncreated or “decreation.” His own physical withering, brought 
on by advancing age, implied time's reduction which must be accepted for the sake of 
survival. Williams looks inward in this poem, and. exhaustion is followed by the re- 
appearance of energy, which prevents his falling into an entire negation. "Williams's 
end is to make viable the idea of survival and confidence not by a vision of mind 
merging with or encapsulating nature, but by fantasy." Тһе main point of Descent 
may. be the purging of what is dangerous to the old:. a deficiency of egocentricity, as 
this lack results in the acceptance of deplorable alternatives to the "illumination of the 
self." Тһе thought-structure of the poem converges on the word "defeat," and this is 
made clear by the variable foot i in the 2nd and 3rd lines counterpointing the surround- 
ing triads. | 4 —M.T.H. 


3132. Schreiber, Jan. А Questionable Influence, MoOc, 2:2, Sp. 1972, 285-92. (геу.- 
art., Imaginations, ed., intro. Webster Schott, New Directions, 1970). This fragmented, 
incoherent, and only sporadically interesting work reveals the emperor without clothes. 
Williams excelled in precise rendering of detail, but he has been widely imitated by later 
generations of poets for his least compelling qualities. His influence has led to a climate 
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of license, to poetry lacking intellectual discipline and formal rigor; “because Williams 
was and is imitated, this book is a monument not to dead era, but to much of the still- 
-born writing of our own era.” 5 —S.G.K. 


Yvor Winters 
СЕ: Item 3030. 


James Wright 
3133. Heyen, William, and Jerome Mazzaro. Something to be said for the light: a 
Conversation with James Wright, SHR, 6:2, Sp. 1972, 134-153. (Interview, ed. Joseph 
R. McElrath, Jr. The "defeated savior" theme in Wright's early poems yields later to 
hope. Americans tend to wallow in pain—"I don't think that I would want to eliminate 
the darkness from human experience entirely. But there is something to be said for 
the light also." Wright, taught by John Crowe Ransom at Kenyon, admired Frost and 
Robinson and sought to write in "a classical way" and "say something humanly im- 
portant.” Then Roethke's influence encouraged “the discipline of writing real, good 
free verse." Poets must counteract the harm done to language by public rhetoric, and 
the desensitizing of people by perpetual exposure to violence. [Many contemporary 
poets are mentioned briefly.] —S.M.A.W. 


Drama 


3134. Brooks, Mary Ellen. Reactionary Trends in Recent Black Drama, L&I, No. 10, 
1971, 41-48. Most contemporary black playwrights, though they employ revolutionary 
rhetoric, express reactionary ideas. LeRoi Jones and Ed Bullins portray blacks who have 
been destroyed by oppression. James Baldwin, Lorraine Hansberry, Douglas Turner 
Ward, and Lonne Elder embrace bourgeois values. —S.M. 


3135. Watkins, Theresa. The New Dirty Western, NRena, 1:4, 1969, 5-10. Sam Peck- 
inpah's film play, The Wild Bunch, in its horror and blackness wrenches critical attention 
from popular film images and becomes а comment on the ambivalence and confusion 
of modern life. Тһе western play has been in a realm of intense and straightforward 
personal action, but in this play it is in the impersonal and disfranchised state of man. 
The free will of the traditional western has been replaced by determinism. By retaining 
the form of action and valor against a confused background, the cinema is capable of 
making a more bitter criticism of modern man than other art forms can. —S.V.C. 


Fiction 
3136. Grella, George. Murder and the Mean Streets: The Hard-boiled Detective Novel, 
Conta, 1:1, Mar. 1970, 6-15. Instead of plot, the modern hard-boiled detective story 
in American literature, as written by Raymond Chandler, Dashiell Hammett, Ross 
Macdonald, and Mickey Spillane, emphasizes the super-hero detective, a long-suffering, 
honest, self-sacrificing but lonely man. No baits ever entice him to violate his chivalric 
code; thus, he becomes an ideal hero in the tradition of the American romance.—L.M.M. 


3137. Spiegel, Alan. А Theory of the Grotesque іп Southern Fiction, GaR, 26:4, Win. 
1972, 426-437. “Grotesque” and "gothic," terms that have been applied to all modern 
literature and specifically to that of the South, can be differentiated. “Grotesque” takes 
special form in the latter and thus is distinguished from "gothic," which characterizes 
contemporary Northern writing. The grotesque in Southern fiction refers to a kind of 
character, physically or mentally deformed, who is an archetypal scapegoat, always 
existing outside a recognizable society. Only in the South do traditional social structures 
and types remain. The grotesque frequently represents "the butt-end of the Establish- 
ment," e.g. Faulkner's Quentin Compson or the results of physical and mental dis- 
tortion arising from pressures of increasing urbanization and industry. In any case, he 
is a presence society cannot deny. The gothic mode takes place in a dreamlike setting. 
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and the hero deliberately chooses his alienation. Northern writers such as West, Hawkes, 
and Purdy write from the "gothic perspective"; the Southern grotesque lives in a recog- 
nizable social setting. ^ rs —NWV.M.N. 
Poetry 
3138. Brown, Rosellen. Plenitude and Dearth, Parn, No. 2, Sp./Sum. 1973, 42-59. 
(rev.-art., Sarah Appleton, The Plenitude We Cry For, Doubleday, 1972; Colette Inez, 
The Woman who Loved Worms, Doubleday, 1972; May Sarton, A Durable Fire, Nor- 
ton, 1972; Diane Wakoski, Smudging, Black Sparrow, 1972). These poets cannot be 
brought together under the label "feminine." Most compelling about Appleton is the 
concentration demanded of the reader as she investigates the tangible details of one 
particular tree. Inez's poetry demonstrates wide interests, some originality, verbal flex- 
ibility, and intensity, although her more "public" poetry suffers from an overloaded style. 
Sarton fails, because her poems assert desperate emotions abstractly, without giving those 
emotions life. Wakoski's dichotomy between reality as suggested by ordinary, straight- 
forward talk and dreaminess as suggested by lyrical invocations and stylized exagger- 
ations is appealing to college students. Smudging shows versatility in "two kinds of 
voices, the broad and profane and the more precise and intellectualizing." —AJ.M. 


3139. Carlile, Henry. Continental Drift, Parn, No. 2, Sp./Sum. 1973, 140-149. (rev.- 
art, Stephen Sandy, Roofs, Houghton Mifflin, 1971; Don Jones, Miss Liberty, Meet 
Crazy Horse!, Swallow, 1972; Dick Lourie, Letter to Answer, Unicorn, 1972; Lawrence 
Raab, Mysteries of the Horizon, Doubleday, 1972; David Shapiro, A Man Holding an 
Acoustic Panel, Dutton, 1971). Sandy's travel poetry usually suffers from prosiness and 
lack of total engagement due to brief acquaintance with his material. Jones's energetic 
poetry is too superficially and obviously satirical, as seen in allusions merely paraphrasing 
historical documents; he suffers by contrast with Williams, whom he consciously echoes. 
Lourie's intimate and unsophisticated poems are weakened only by reminders of himself 
as writer. Raab's occult poetry is dull, because endings are predictable or merely clever; 
and his mythological poetry loses credibility, because he divests his myths of particulariz- 
ing details. However, his poems on love and art are admirably personal and particular. 
Shapiro displays mastery in the development and originality of his language, although 
his brilliance can become irritating. Fascinating are his balances between simple and 
complex modes, and light and serious verse. —А.Ј.М. 


3140. Heller, Michael. Empty Craft, Parn, No. 1, Fall/Win. 1972, 69-75 (rev.-art). 
Recent collections of poems by Larry Levis (Wrecking Crew, U. of Pittsburgh, 1971), 
Dave Kelly (Instructions for Viewing a Solar Eclipse, Wesleyan U., 1971), Stephen 
Dobyns (Concurring Beasts, Atheneum), and James McMichael (Against the Falling 
Evil, Swallow, 1971), display the empty craft of the “academic avant-garde” who too 
often treat as mere convention once nontraditional poetic devices such as free structure. 
These poets falsify experience and language by indulging in “pretty” imagery and using 
words solely for atmosphere; they write toward artiness, not truth. More serious and 
less merely decorative are recent collections by Peter Klappert (Lugging Vegetables to 
Nantucket, Yale U., 1971) and Evans Chigounis (Secret Lives, Wesleyan U., 1971), 
although they exhibit poetic excesses which also distort experience and language. Poets 
should heed Pound's advice to turn to real emotion and serious questioning of their 
cultural inheritance as the sources of their poetry. —A.J.M. 


3141. Jong, Erica. Three Sisters, Parn, No. 1, Fall/Win. 1972, 77-78. (rev.art., 
Eleanor Ross Taylor, Welcome Eumenides, Braziller, 1972; Eve Merriam, Tbe Double 
Bed, Evans, 1972; and Lucille Clifton, Good News About the Earth, Random House, 
1972). Despite the equation of women and inferiority, the greatest writers of the next 
generation will be women (and blacks). They possess a hidden barbarity which they can 
combine with art to establish new directions. Most promising of the poets reviewed is 
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Taylor, who strips away false roles to reveal woman's true identity, challenging the old 
dichotomy between rational man and irrational woman. Merriam's poetry does not. 
venture far enough beyond clever surface comment to re-create wonian's experience. 
Clifton betrays her consciousness of her black femininity by often writing movement 
poetry, which reduces the world into easy Manichean opposites. —A.J.M. 


3142. Macdonald, Cynthia. None for the Money, Two for the Show, Three to Make 
Ready and One in the Snow: Five First Books, Parn, No. 2, Sp./Sum.. 1973, 187-199. 
(rev.-art., Daniel Halpern, Traveling with Credit, Viking, 1972; Nancy Cardozo, Helmet- 
of the Wind, Bobbs-Merrill, 1972; Al Levine, Prophecy in Bridgeport and Other Poems, 
Scribners, 1972; John Peck, Shagbark, Bobbs-Merrill, 1972; Thomas Lux, Memory’s 
Handgrenade, Pym-Randall, 1972). Halpern lets us travel comfortably through his life; 
although his weaker poems read like mere postcards, his riddles in particular are de- 
lightfully complex. Cardozo writes “pretty” verse which only looks like poetry. Al- 
though some of his works fail, Levine experiments with a great variety of poems, all 
sharing rich language and strong rhythm. Peck, in contrast, attempts and does perfectly 
only poems marked by enormous passivity, most of which, although controlled. and 
flawless, do not engage the reader. Lux’s verse pulls both poet and reader into the poem 
as he creates a world bled of color. --А. J. M. 


3143. Meyer, Thomas. Le Hasard, Parn, No.- 1, | Fall/Win. 1972, 116-124 (rev. -art). 
Recent selections of 4 poets! works exhibit significant influences on the development 
of American poetry. Charles Henri Ford (Flag of Ecstasy, Selected Poems, Black Spar- 
row, 1971) and Parker Tyler (Тһе Will of Eros, Selected Poems 1930-1970, Black 
Sparrow, 1971) popularized surreal imagery. Ford assembles images in structures like 
albums of distinct snapshots, using а straightforward, strongly American idiom. Tyler 
attempts to re-create in concrete terms the motion of the mind by blurring together 
images through poetic devices like the catalogue. In contrast, Paul Bowles's imagist 
work, The Thicket of Spring, Poems 1926-1969 (Black Sparrow, 1971), displays elegant 
but direct simplicity in its stark statements. Ford Madox Ford (Selected Poems, Pym- 
Randall, 1971) did most to further American poetry. Rather than strive for memorable 
lines, he wants to make images cunningly capture real moments of daily life.—A.J. M. 


3144. Mills, Ralph, Jr. In the Fields of Imagination, Parn, No. 2, Sp./Sum. 1973, 211- 
224. (rev.-art., Archibald MacLeish, The Human Season: Selected Poems 1926-1972, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1972; Richard Eberhart, Fields of Garce, Oxford U., 1972; Denise 
Levertov, Footprints, New Directions, 1972; Maxine Kumin, Up Country: Poems of 
New England, Harper & Row, 1972). 'These experienced poets show distinctive imagina- 
tions. Although he lacks the innovative imagination of poets like Eliot, MacLeish's 
common-sense perspective has created durable poems characterized by natural detail, 
archetypal imagery, and easy assimilation of innovators' ideas and styles. Eberhart is 
still the exuberant, idiosyncratic visionary with an imagination "fascinated by physical 
nature and metaphysical speculation, by the contrariness of human behavior and the 
elusive traceries of the Divine." The flexible Levertov combines political and other 
imaginative interests as she responds to earth's beauties, often disclosing hidden ,соп- 
figurations. Astonishing craftsmanship marks Kumin's intricately detailed pictures of 
New England life. | ASM. 


3145. Mottram, Eric. The Limits of Self-Regard, Parn, No. 1, Fall/Win. 1972, 152-162. 
(rev.-art.). Four poets have recently offered the intellectually trained reader distinctive 
ways to view the self. Donald Hall (The Yellow Room, Harper & Row, 1971) analyzes 
a. love affair through the now conventional.confessional mode, which fails because he 
does not explore motivations. Carolyn Kizer (Midnight Was My Cry, Doubleday, 1971) 
shows much greater control as her orderly lines meditate on experience; however, such 
control limits her power. Denise Levertov (To Stay Alive, New Directions, 1972) uses 
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the confessional mode to record a growing political awareness; unfortunately, the book 
is parochial and trite. A metaphorical imagination: heightens Diane Wakoski's (The 
Motorcycle Betrayal Poems, Simon & Schuster, 1971) passoniate concern for facts as 
she conveys the female’s vulnerability in а male-dominated world. —AJ.M. 


3146. Peck, John. Sang thair Houris, Parn, No. 2, Sp./Sum. 1973, 152-162. (rev.-art., 
` Carl Rakoski, Ere-Voice, New Directions, 1972; Chester Kallman, The Sense of 
Occasion, Braziller, 1972; John Woods, Turning to Look Back (Poems 1955-1970), 
Indiana U., 1972; Paul Zimmer, The Republic of Many Voices, October House, 1971). 
Rakoski's anachronistically “objectivist” tenet that “the person of the poet” must be 
"sufficiently present" cannot by itself rescue his verse from overly facile wittiness and 
cliché, both of which he denounces. Although his lines show refinement, Kallman spoils 
oftentimes good poetry with awkwardly elaborate stanzas, cuteness, and gaucherie; how- 
ever, Griselda Sings is successful. Woods often destroys his bucolic elegies and social 
poems through sentimentality and posturing, but he can achieve quiet sureness when he 
discusses ancestral roots. Zimmer’s funny-sad catalogue of many speakers is a comic 
allegory marked by variety as well as tiresomeness and unclear focus. —~A.J. M. 


3147. Swann, Brian. Surfaces and Depths, Parn, No. 1, Fall/ Win. 1972, 135-141. 
(rev.-art). Contemporary poetry needs less fragmentation and more “clean surface." 
As Octavio Paz says, if the poet wishes to achieve this through surrealistic techniques, 
he must beware of mere “reflections of the exceptional ego” (Renga, Braziller, 1972). 
Recent books by Frank Lima (Underground With the Oriole, Dutton, 1971), David 
McAleavey (Sterling 403, Ithaca House, 1971), Coleman Barks (The Juice, Harper & 
Row, 1972), Peter Wild (Peligros, Ithaca House, 1971), Joseph Bruchac (Indian Moun- 
tain, Ithaca House, 1972), Roger Mitchell, (Letters From Siberia, New Rivers Press, 
1971), and Burton Roberts (Spacewalks, Harper & Row, 1971) falter largely because the 
authors mishandle surrealism. Better are Richard Schramm's even-toned collection, 
Rooted in Silence (Bobbs-Merrill, 1972), and Ann Darr's disciplined poems in St. Ann's 
Gut (William Morrow, 1971). Most pleasurable is Norman Dubie (Alehouse Sonnets, 
U. of Pittsburgh, 1971), whose surreal vision combines the earthy surface and the 
intellect to extend beyond the ego. —A.J.M. 


3148. Weisberg, Robert. Facing Facts, Parn, No. 2, Sp./Sum. 1973, 163-174. (rev.- 
art., M. L. Rosenthal, The View from the Peacock's Tail, Oxford U., 1972; Richmond 
Lattimore, Poems from Three Decades, Scribners, 1972; Stanley Burnshaw, Іп the 
Terrified Radiance, Braziller, 1972; Samuel Hazo, Once for the Last Bandit, U. of 
Pittsburgh, 1972; Ben Belitt, Nowhere but Light, U. of Chicago, 1971). These poets 
react to today's unvisionary world. Avoiding confessionalism and Yeatsian visions, 
Rosenthal courageously focuses on "the underside of experience," wryly acknowledging 
that all a poet сап do is make music in the face of the blunt facts of disaster. In his 
classically clear lines Lattimore nobly urges us to tame our contemporary inner savagery; 
unfortunately, he does not write in a distinct voice that might let us enjoy his spirit. In 
contrast, Burnshaw uses an unvarying formula to reflect the “terrified radiance” of his 
inner fire. Hazo creates a fragmented mind which finds poetry the only hope for 
order in a mysterious world. Belitt аа love for а broken world by celebrating 
its tangible gifts. —A.J.M. 


3149. Williams, Jonathan. “Anyway, All I Ever Wanted To Be Was a Poet,” Said Leon 
Uris, With a Smile, As We Strode Together Into the Vomitorium. . ., Parn, No. 1, 
Fall/Win. 1972, 94-105. (rev.-art.). A serious poet should not want to turn devoted 
readers into a commercial public. Of 5 recent collections of "popular" poetry 4 display 
the nonsense that delights today's mass audience. Rod McKuen's vacuous, uninteresting 
lines in in someone's shadow (Cheval, 1971) lack invention and substance. Lois Wyse's 
fabricated verses (in À Weeping Eye Can Never See, Doubleday, 1972) look poetic but 
are "pure and simple сгаріоса.” Richard Brautigan (Rommel Drives on Deep Into 
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. Egypt, Deita Books, 1970) writes with a simplicity which leads to thinness, rather than 
interesting clarity. Ann Sexton (Transformations, Houghton Mifflin, 1971) has written 
üninterestingly prosaic retellings of the Grimms’ tales. More honest is Geoffrey Grig- 
son's anthology of popular уегѕе, "Тһе Gambit Book of Popular Verse (Gambit, 1971), 
which unpretentiously recaptures dialects from 8 centuries. —A.J.M. 


General . 
3150. Riche, James. Revisionism and the Radical Literature of the 1930's in the 
U.S.A, L&L No. 7, 1970, 1-14. The "revolutionary" literature and criticism .of the 
1930's were not.produced by the proletariat but were the creation of a bourgeoisie 
trying to prolong its life by reforming capitalism. Edmund Wilson, Granville Hicks, 
Erskine Caldwell, Malcolm Cowley, John Dos Passos, and others published in the 
proletarian press but remained ideologically bourgeois. Industrial novels dealt with 
exploitation rather than the class struggle. Michael Gold, hailed as a proletarian writer, 
presented workers as frenzied and defenseless; such critica] realism does not promote 
revolution. —S.M. 


3151. Welsh David. American Literature in Polish Translation, PolR, 16:3, Aut. 1971, 
53-57. [This clear, highly detailed account emphasizes the political causes of the choice 
of authors to be translated in 1939-1956.] —W.D.P. 


IX. GENERAL 


Comparative 
3152. Perosa, Sergio. American Studies in Italy, AmSt, 10:3, Sp. 1972, 23-27. The 
past 25 years saw a considerable expansion of interest in American Studies in Italy. Six 
full professorships in American Literature are established at Italian universities; in the 
Autumn of 1971, 35 courses were reported: 26 in American literature, 7 in American 
history, and 2 in American law and government. What is now needed is an increase 
in the number of courses in areas of American studies other than literature, as well as 
more concerted activity among the Italian scholars to reinforce what has been accom- 
plished, to open up communications with otber European scholars in this field, to 
establish more extensive library collections of Americana in Italy, and thus to inspire 
new interest particularly among students. —A.W.P. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AFRICA 


Cyprian Ekwensi 
.3153. Skinner, Neil. From Hausa to English: A Study in Paraphrase, RIAL, 4:2, Fall 
1973, 154-164. .Ekwensi's An African Night's Entertainment (1962) is a translated 
paraphrase of а 1934 Hausa booklet entitled Jiki Magayl. A number of important ele- 
ments of the booklet have been omitted, significantly weakening the tale. These omis- 
sions include original emphases on hubris, on predestination, and consequently on 
character motivation and development. —Z.J.B. 


Fiction 
3154. Miller, Carroli. Colonial West African Fiction, 1823-1914: Ап Annotated Bibli- 
ography, RIAL, 4:2, Fall 1973, 199-203. [This list includes 76 items of Victorian fiction 
about West Africa, much of it written by colonial officials, illuminating their attitudes 
toward West Africa and West Africans.] —4Z.J.B. 


General 


3155. Walker, Bill. Courses in African Literature and Folklore, RIAL, 4:2, Fall 1973, 
204-208. [This continuation of earlier lists in RIAL, 2:1, Sp. 1971, 51-58, (AES, 15:8, 
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Apr. 1972, 2496) and 3:1, Sp. 1972, 75-78 (AES, 16:7, Mar. 1973, 2129), is arranged 
eipbabedcally according to country, state, аи and professor] : —ZJ.B. 


AUSTRALIA 


Martin Boyd 

3156. DRE Dorothy. From Yarra Glen to Rome: Martin Boyd, 1893-1972, Meanjin, 
31:3, Sept. 1972, 245-258. Although the reviewers have failed to detect its depth, Boyd's 
work will one day be recognized as one of the clearest challenges to Australia's con- 
. Science. Operating from a firm religious belief in an unalterable moral law which holds 
all in being, Boyd tries to do 2 things in his post-World-War-II novels: (1) isolate the 
values (among them faith in the ultimate prevalence of reason and justice, the belief 
that beauty is life's chief enjoyment, and a sense of duty to the past and responsibility 
to the future) held by the kind of family being swallowed up by the modern world with 
its PNE it pay?" philosophy; and (2) relate these PEE to the spiritual nature of man. 

—W.R. 


І Louis Esson 
3157. Walker, David. А Bohemian’s Progress: Louis Esson in Melbourne, 1904-1914, 
. Meanjin, 31:4, Dec. 1972, 417-426. Between 1904 and 1914 Esson moved from a 
Bohemianism in which civilization is valued for its depth of cultural achievements and 
values to a patriotism that stresses Australia's potential for the future. He moved from 
seeing cultural traditions confined geographically within European borders to main- 
taining that the spirit of a European past would illuminate the Australian future, а 
future that would be part of the continuing search of man for a deeper understanding 
-of his Bumanity, —W.R. 


| А. D. Hope 
3158. Perrine, Laurence. А. D. Hope's AGONY COLUMN, NCLit, 2:3, May 1972, 
2-4. In this work Hope retells the legend of King Cepheus’s sacrifice of his daughter 
Andromeda in an unusual way. In the original, Andromeda is rescued from thé monster 
by Perseus and the two are happily married. In Hope's version, the marriage is equated 
with the sacrifice: "Sir George and Lady Cepheus . . . desire to announce . . . that 
ihe aeaii has been arranged of their only daughter Andromeda.” —].M.D. 


А 'Thomas Keneally 

3159. Kisin Brian. Fable or Novel? The Development of Thomas Keneally, Meanjin, 
31:4, Dec. 1972, 489-493. The Chant of Jimmie Blacksmith is Keneally’s best struc- 
tured novel to date and offers evidence that the author may yet fulfill the promise he 
showed in Bring Larks and Heroes. Its more confident narrative pace, greater coherence, 
and more assured sense of relevant implications, in comparison with Keneally’s last 4 
novels, derive from the clear perception that moves the work as a fable. This perception 
is the contradiction between the avowed ideals of Australian nationhood and the actual 
values manifested in the treatment ‘of the Aboriginals, 7 —W.R. 


: Henry Lawson and A. A. Phillips | і à 

3160. Kiernan, Brian. A Classic Сопфапсіоп: А. A. Phillips and Henry Lawson, 
Meanjin, 31:3, Sept. 1972, 346-350. (rev.-art., Phillips, Henry Lawson, Twayne, 1970). 
Phillips's criticism is important not only in the critical discovery of Lawson but as а 
now classic expression of the discovery of a national identity and a distinctively Austra- 
lian literature. Phillips deserves more support from Australian publishers. —W.R. 


Thomas W. Shapcott 
3161. Harrison-Ford, Carl. The Dance of Form: The Poetry of Thomas W. Shapcott, 
Меапјіп, 31:3, Sept. 1972, 300-307. Responsive to the influence of other poets and the 
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critics, Shapcott has had to write in what he considers a less than vital culture. In his 
earlier volumes he moved between highly experimental and highly formal poems, falling 
short of a personal style. Fingers in Air (1969) marks the end of his apprentice period; 
the legacy of that book is a new style, one truly Shapcott's own, which suggests that the 
integration of his personal and aesthetic concerns is more complete than before.—W.R. 


Language 
3162. Ward, Russel. An Early Tribute to Royalty? The Probable Derivation of "Billy," 
Meanjin, 31:3, Sept. 1972, 324-329. The word billy, used to designate a tin pot used 
as a bushman's kettle, is derived from the proper name of King William IV of England 
who ruled from 1830 to 1837. —W.R. 


Drama 


3163. Williams, Margaret. Mask and Cage: Stereotype in Recent Drama, Meanjin, 
31:3, Sept. 1972, 308-313. The decline of the well-made naturalistic play with its 
emphasis on individual conflicts has allowed Australian playwrights to explore forms 
that can accommodate more readily the distinctive Australian view of collective man 
and the peculiarly constricting nature of Australian social ritual. Through the use of 
stereotyped verbal and structural patterns, the new playwrights are challenging the level- 
ling and deadening effect of the Australian urge to act the universally accepted image. 

—W.R. 


3164. Williams, Margaret. Australian Drama—a Postscript: Some Comments оп Re~ 
cent Criticism, Meanjin, 31:4, Dec. 1972, 444-448. The 2 main assumptions about 
Australian drama are that its chief business is to define the Australian national identity 
and that the ultimate hallmark of quality is success in the commercial theater. Both 
assumptions are unsoundly based and offer as revealing a comment on Australian society 
as some of the plays themselves. Concern for the Australian national image is simply a 
screen for a feeling of inferiority, while defining good drama as commercially successful 
drama is both an admission that Australian society is basically materialistic and a distor- 
tion of the entire tradition of Australian drama. —W.R. 


Poetry 
3165. Goodwin, K. L. Poetry Chronicle 1971, Meanjin, 31:4, Dec. 1972, 499-509. 
In 1971 more volumes of poetry were published in Australia than in any previous year, 
resulting in a vast disparity between the best and the worst. Much of the average poetry 
uses а small common fund of images: the car, tall buildings, the uniformity of suburbia, 
the war in Vietnam, and drugs. With the exception of Tim Thorne none of the authors 
of 1st or 2nd volumes of verse reach the level of the established poets; but, even so, the 
volumes by well-established poets can in general be described as consolidations of the 
kind of work for which they are already known. Far more exciting were the collected 
volumes devoted to James McAuley and Judith Wright. —W.R. 


3166. Smith, Vivian. Australian Poetry in the '60s, Balc, No. 4, Aut. 1966, 46-51. De- 
spite certain immediate influences, Australian poetry is old-fashioned in style. The poets 
under 35 are not yet impressive. The important work is being done by poets in their early 
40's and in full control of their talents. Among the latter, A. D. Hope and James 
McAuley have been the dominating critical figures for decades; both have attacked 
Eliot and Pound and opposed experimentation in any form. [A detailed survey of poetic 
publications in the 1960's is appended.] —W.D.P. 


CANADA 


General 


3167. Clark, J. Wilson. The Line of National Subjugation in Canadian Literature, L&I, 
No. 7, 1970, 81-88. Canada is economically, politically, and culturally subservient to 
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the U.S. The dominant literary and critical figures write from a posture of willing subju- 
gation. Poet Earle Birney finds Canada “an inadequate subject for poetry,” Mordecai 
: Richler introduced Canadian Writing Today (Penguin, 1970) with the complaint that 
Canadians are boring, and Northrop Frye concludes’ in Literary History of Canada 
(Toronto, 1965) that Canada’s experience precludes its bringing forth a culture.—S.M. 


СЕ: Item 3000. 
INDIA 
Shri Aurobindo 

3168. Bhatnagar, K. C. Aurobindo’s SAVITRI as “The Future Poetry,” PURB, 3:2, 
Oct. 1972, 87-96. According to Aurobindo, poetry has a divine origin, and its decay 
has been caused by man’s alienation from God. His own epic poem attempts to tran- 
scend the limitations of rationalist modes of perception. Through the use of a myth, 
incantatory verse, and deliberate shifts in time, this poem functions as a device initiating 


man’s perception of the divine. It is thus in itself a mystical construct and will lead 
mankind toward reintegration with God. —M.B. 


R. K. Narayan 
3169. Harrex, S. C. R. K. Narayan and the Temple of Indian Fiction, Meanjin, 31:4, 
Dec. 1972, 397-407. Narayan’s art belongs in a true tradition of the novel, and at this 
time undoubtedly occupies a central place in the development of modern Indian fiction. 
In contrast to most Indo-Anglian novelists, Narayan’s presentation of the Indian scene 
is subservient to his innate sense of art. Particularly notable are the narrow focus of 
his vision, the economy of his comic technique, and the simplicity of his language.—W.R. 


Khushwant Singh 
3170. Kumar, Raj. The Art of Khushwant Singh, PURB, 4:1, Apr. 1973, 223-228. 
Indian fiction.in English has so far been mostly regional. Singh is the only Indian 
novelist capable of writing a truly Indian novel in English. He has a powerful and 
flexible style and understands the tragic passivity of the Indian. Although he seems to 
pay little attention to the essential human qualities of courage and dignity, his intellectual 
probity and compassion call for more serious critical attention than his works have 
received. —M.B. 


IRELAND 


І Samuel Beckett. 
3171. Dukore, Bernard F. KRAPP'S LAST TAPE as Tragicomedy, MD, 15:4, Mar. 
1973, 351-54. The ambiguities or puns forming the title of Beckett’s monodrama pre- 
pare for the way he constantly balances or mixes comic elements with tragic ones, 
apparently with the intention of making the entire play static. . —Т.А.8. 


Daniel Corkery 


3172. McCaffrey, Lawrence J. Daniel Corkery and Irish Cultural Nationalism, Eire, 
8:1, Sp. 1973, 35-41. Corkery (1878-1964) contributed to Irish Cultural nationalism as 
a teacher who urged the study of Irish language, literature, and history, and who exerted 
influence upon Frank O'Connor and Sean O'Faolain. Later, in his work as a lecturer 
and critic, he attacked the writers of the Anglo-Irish Protestant Ascendancy, denying 
that Yeats, Lady Gregory, and their friends were a seminal influence upon the Irish 
renaissance. Of the writers of the Ascendancy, he made an exception for Synge, for 
his knowledge and love of the Irish people. Corkery was intellectually idiosyncratic and 
somewhat chauvinistic about Irish nationalism, but he helped make way for the new 
Irish literature. —M.T. 
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3173. Larkin, Emmet. А Reconsideration: Daniel Corkery and His Ideas on Cultural 
Nationalism, Eire, 8:1, Sp. 1973, 42-51. Although he has received little scholarly. at- . 
tention from academicians in history or literature, Corkery. was one of the most 
important figures in modern Ireland. As a cultural nationalist, he believed one simple 
tenet: that Ireland should build its new nation upon “its ancient Gaelic foundations." 
This principle formed the basis for his positions upon cultural, political, and ecclesiastical 
questions; his thinking, therefore, is an entity. To regard him as idiosyncratic or 
chauvinistic is misguided. —M.T. 
James Joyce 
3174. Thorn, Eric. James Joyce: Early Imitations of Structural Unity, Cos, 9, 1973, 
229-238. Dubliners is an artistic whole developed by incremental revelation. The first 
3 stories state the major themes: a sense of loss, the necessity of leaving Dublin for 
fulfillment, and the concept of mystery. In each the narrator is identified as a Joyce 
image by the theme of word and language, and in each the narrator matures by moving 
from illusion to disillusion to new awareness. The later stories explore varigus possi- 
bilities inherent in the potential which exists at the moment of epiphany. The image 
of paralysis recurs in numerous manifestations; those for whom the reality of Dublin 
is overwhelming return to illusion through self-deception. —S.M. 


3175. Solomon, Albert J. The Sound of Music in EVELINE: A Long Note on a 
Barrel-Organ, Cos, 9, 1973, 187-194. 'The barrel-organ is a pivotal image. Other 
references by Joyce's contemporaries show that barrel-organs were common in Dublin 

at the time, that the men who played them were disliked, and that the music had a 
haunting quality. Eveline hears the sound and recalls a promise made to her dying | 
mother. Joyce had read works by Mallarmé and George Moore which also associated ' 
the barrel-organ's melancholy sound with images of the dead. —S.M. 


3176. Burrows, John. А Sketch of Joyces PORTRAIT, Balc, No. 3, Sp. 1965, 23-29. 
The estimates of Joyce's book fall between two extremes: a romantic conviction that 
Stephen is gradually prepared for a flight into freedom, and an ironic certainty that he 
grows only in egotism. I will not serve, cries Stephen, the artist of integrity—or the 
would-be Lucifer. But Joyce never allows us to forget for long that Stephen really is 
marked off by his intelligence and honesty. Stephen's progress is in self-knowledge. 

—W.D.P. 


3177. Bryer, Jackson R. Pound to Joyce on ULYSSES: A Correction, AN&Q, 4:8; 
Apr. 1966, 115. Тһе date of Pound's letter, given by D. D. Paige as Oct. (7) 1919, 
should be Oct. or early Nov. 1920, for several reasons. Тһе content concerns the 
suppression of the Little Review as а result of its publishing the Nausicaa Episode in 
the Sum. 1920 issue. John Quinn's autumn letters to Pound urging him to convince 
Joyce to suspend installment publication of the novel in lieu of the planned full-length 
publication, are referred to in Pound's letter to Joyce. —-A.R.J: 


3178. Paterakis, Deborah Tannen. Keylessness, Sex and the Promised Land: Associated 
Themes in ULYSSES, Eire, 8:1, Sp. 1973, 97-108. Keys and/or keylessness:are symbols 
closely related to themes of political privilege and/or exclusion, sexual satisfaction and/ 
or failure, paradisiac hope and/or hellish despair. The symbols are especially important 
in the stories of Stephen Dedalus and Leopold Bloom. —M.T. 


John Montague 
3179. Kersnowski, Frank L. The Poet and Politics: John Montague, SCB, 32:4, Win. 
1972, 224-227. - Montague is thought by some of his contemporaries to be а non- 
political, lyrical love poet. Actually, however, he has long been concerned with. his- 
torical development and has attempted to break from the past and develop.a belief in 
the Irish people as citizens of a new age. He is concerned with the human and cultural 
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side of revolution. His Hymn to the New Omagh Road uses the description of the 
building of а super highway and its consequent economic and ecological effects as а 
way to speak out against the opportunistic exploitation of land for the benefit of a few. 
А New Siege proclaims his belief in the worthiness df Ireland as a topic for writing. 
If a peaceful, new order emerges in Ireland, he will be proved right. --О.М. 


Standish O'Grady 
3180. Marcus, Phillip L. Standish O'Grady, Mon/IWSBu, 1970, 1-92. A little-known 
figure whose work was not even widely read in Ireland, O'Grady (1846-1928) was а 
versatile writer who produced poetry, history, legend, romance, drama, and political 
theory and played a major role in "de-Anglicizing" Ireland. His efforts to bring about 
the resurrection of Gaelic culture and the growth of a national consciousness influ- 
enced the emergence and growth of the "Irish Renaissance." His own discovery of 
Ireland's indigenous tradition inspired him to collect from diverse sources and frag- 
ments the legends dealing with the gods (the tribes of the Goddess Danu), the cycle 
of heroes centering on Cu Chulainn (the Red Branch Cycle) and the exploits of Fianna 
and its leader, Fionn MacCumhaill. In successive volumes of history dealing with lre- 
land's heroic past he attempted а synthesis between scholarship and imaginative projec- 
tion. In addition, he was editor from 1900-1907 of the АН Ireland Review, which pro- 
vided him with a medium to address Ireland on literary and political matters. Among 
its contributors were Yeats, AE, John Eglinton and Lady Gregory. [A chronology 
and bibliography are included.] —A.C.H. 


John Millington Synge 

3181. Foster, Leslie E. Heroic Strivings in THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD, Eire, 8:1, Sp. 1973, 85-94. Synge's drama is an ironic comedy, not an epic 
or a mock-epic; and Christy is neither a flippant playboy nor a Christ figure. Rather, 
Christy's role suggests what a national Irish hero and indeed what the western world 
might be, for both the character and the setting embody an unconscious "instinct for 
fullness of life and sympathy,” which extend beyond individual and regional limitations. 

—M.T. 


3182. Michie, Donald M. Synge and His Critics, MD, 15:4, Mar. 1973, 427-32. During 
Synge's lifetime his plays were intemperately attacked for political reasons, and his 
defenders overestimated his talents. Later efforts to denigrate his artistic accomplish- 
ments have now tapered off, and there is every reason to suppose that his work will 
continue to be performed successfully and to impress the critics, despite his limitations. 

—T.AS. 


William Butler Yeats 


3183. Altieri, Charles. From a Comic to a Tragic Sense of Language in Yeats’s Mature 
Poetry, MLQ, 33:2; June 1972, 156-171. Yeats’s shift from a comic (in the Dantesque 
sense) to a tragic concept of language and hence to such a view of experience is evident 
in the structures of a progression of poems, but especially in Prayer for My Daughter 
and Coole Park and Ballylee, 1931, each central to the emphasis in its respective volume. 
Like a tragic hero Yeats wishes to impose his own values on the world, i.e., to name what 
lies outside himself. From recognizing those values in the world (a narcissistic: vision), he 
comes to acknowledge the external, indifferent chaos (an ironic vision). However, his 
efforts to impose his will on the world remain affirmative. In wielding language against 
the impassive, he achieves “tragic joy.” —M.S. 


3184. Merritt, H. C. Shelley's Influence on Yeats, Mon/ YESMHRA, 1, 1971, 175-184. 
Shelley's influence on Yeats was much greater in Yeats's earlier than in his later career. 
Viewing Shelley as a mystic with a message of hope for all mankind, Yeats early accepted 
Shelley as seer and savior, but gradually came to reject that view and to regard Shelley 
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as deficient both as poet and as revolutionary. Yeats found in Shelley 5 recurring images 
that he deemed important to an understanding of his own poetry: a river, fountain, or 
cave; a tower; the morning and evening star; the moon; and the sun. Yeats often adopted 
these symbols of Shelley's poetry. To the young Yeats, Shelley offered spiritual and 
emotional freedom; but as Yeats came to recognize the basis of Shelley's system of 
thought as human logic, he found such a system inadequate for his later vision of human 
nature—what Yeats called the foul rag and bone shop of the heart. —E.L.S. 


3185. Murphy, Sheila, Ann. William Butler Yeats: Enemy of the Irish People, L&I, 
No. 8, 1971, 15-30. Yeats's poetry emphasizes self-expression through the arts rather 
than union with others to fight oppression. Poems such as Easter 1916 proclaim that 
people must be dehumanized—transformed— before they can be great. Yeats believed 
that the ugly facts of human character could be overcome only by searching for spiritual 
reality, celebrating the self, or transmuting experience into art. Poems about the super- 
stition and primitivism of the Irish served the interests of the British. --5.М. 


Language 
3186. Jackson, Donald. The Irish Language and the Tudor Government, Eire, 8:1, 
Sp. 1973, 21-28. Colonial agents in Ireland under the Tudor monarchs dealt with prob- 
lems arising from the widespread use of the Irish language by hiring intermediaries, 
influencing means of education, intermarrying, restricting the travel and recitals of native 
poets, and using churchmen. By the beginning of the 17th century, English was fairly 
well established as the only official language, and the native Irish gradually became the 
language of rural and lower classes only. —M.T. 


3187. O'Gadhrs, Nollaig. The Economic Development of the Gaeltacht, Eire, 8:1, Sp. 
1973, 124-130. [This article is a discussion of attempts to aid economic development in 
areas where Irish is still spoken. In spite of the introduction of new industries to such 
areas, it із ironic from the point of view of those who want to see the language preserved 
that progress is often introduced by English-speaking management personnel. Often 
workers in new industry are not encouraged to continue to speak their native language; 
hence educational institutions also accommodate the native population with training in 
English.] —M.T. 


General 


3188. Matthews, James H. History to Literature: Alternatives to History in Modern 
Irish Literature, Mon/ TuMS, No. 9, 1970, 73-87. The Irish have converted even the 
simplest historical fact into some sort of literary exercise, with all the trappings of legend, 
idealism, and romanticism, so that literature and history are virtually identical. Ireland, 
dominated by foreigners and religion, its people attached closely to the land, had estab- 
lished a strong national identity, but literature seemed merely an escape into inactivity 
until the revolution of 1921-1922. Modern Irish writers seek to divorce themselves 
from past traditions or to expand and open up these traditions to a new honesty and 
truth minus romance, legend, and artificiality. —A.I.D. 


NEW ZEALAND 


James К, Baxter 


3189. Simpson, Tony. Baxter at Jerusalem, Cave, No. 2, Aug. 1972, 28-35. Baxter’s 
work arises from his own millenarian brand of Christianity. Unlike other New Zealand 
writers he chooses not to praise the beauties of the physical environment, preferring 
to condemn instead the disasters of the social order. His radical concerns for love and 
brotherhood cause him to be profoundly alienated from his society, for which he can 
foresee only a gloomy conclusion. --А.Е. 
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WALES 


David Jones 


3190. Jones, Mary E. Heroism in Unheroic Warfare,' PoetW, 8:3, Win. 1972, 14-21. 
Jones's In Parenthesis gives World War І epic dimensions by placing it within a continu- 
ing tradition. Although Jones regards modern warfare as immoral, he recognizes that 
human sacrifice, and thus dignity and heroism, are still possible for the individual. The 
general public misunderstands heroism and warfare; but the individual soldier, though a 
helpless victim, can control his situation through a rational or an emotional response. 

—C.M. 


3191. Cleverdon, Douglas. David Jones and Broadcasting, PoetW, 8:3, Win. 1972, 72- 
81. Jones has been featured in numerous broadcasts. In Parenthesis was adapted to a 
B.B.C, presentation in 1946, 1948, and 1955. The Anathemata, a more complex work 
dealing with the whole of Western civilization, was adapted to a broadcast in 1953; 
and in that year Jones gave his first of a number of public broadcasts. —C.M. 


3192. Hooker, Jeremy. Ends and New Beginnings, PoetW, 8:3, Win. 1972, 22-31. 
Jones is always concerned with war because it violates nature by reducing it to a cipher. 
However, he does not stress “a tragic sense of discontinuity” but instead attempts “to 
explore the possibilities of regeneration and reconciliation through the creation of a time- 
perspective in which beginnings and ends and potential new beginnings are all present as 
facts of contemporary experience." These ideas, discernible in In Parenthesis, are 
central to The Anathemata and to work now in progress. --С.М. 


3193. Davies, Pennar. London-Welsh Islander, PoetW, 8:3, Win. 1972, 10-13. Jones 
is a unique Welsh poet. Significant influences upon his writing include his Welsh 
father, who is probably responsible for the Welsh quality of his Arthurianism; modern 
nationalism, which has led to his repudiation of the megalopolis and his veneration of 
ancient community and ideals; older Welsh literature, which anticipates his "desire to 
pursue moral, aesthetic and transcendental themes without hiding the complex, frag- 
mentary, and inconsequent character of our human experience"; and such poets as 
T. S. Eliot and Eric Gill, who rescued him from Victorian romanticism. —C.M. 


3194, Hirst, Desiree. Particularity and Power, PoetW, 8:3, Win. 1972, 42-55. In his 
most recent works Jones stresses his belief that Main Force seriously endangers the 
world. Empires built solely on this masculine principle and based upon materialism 
decay from within. The antithesis of Main Force is the feminine principle of Creativity, 
which entails "the capacity to see the world through the eyes of Eternity." --С.М. 


3195. Pacey, Philip. А Rare One for Locality: The Feminine Principle in the Poetry 
of David Jones, PoetW, 8:3, Win. 1972, 32-41. Jones sees Christianity as the only 
creative unifying force and as the principle of creativity. He feels that a part of man 
"chooses to compete with original creation by recreating itself a separate being; but 
all it can create is an illusion of separateness.” Man's salvation lies in the possible re- 
generation of his imagination. —C.M. 


3196. Lewis, Saunders. David Jones's Inscriptions, PoetW 8:3, Win. 1972, 56-59. 


[This article is a transcript of a radio broadcast introducing an exhibit of Jones’s 
engravings.] —C.M. 


3197. Lewis, Saunders. David Jones: A Selected Bibliography, PoetW, 8:3, Win. 1972, 
83-84. [This bibliography includes primary and secondary sources, as well as recordings 
and catalogues of the paintings and engravings.] —C.M. 
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